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JANUARY,  1860. 

I. 
PREACHING  AND  PREACHERS. 

1.  Sermons,     By  the  Rev.  J.  Caird,  M.A.,  Edinburgh. 

2.  The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel ;  24th  Thousand.     The  City :  its  Sins  and 

its  Sorrows.     Christ  and  the  Inheritance  of  the  Saints,     16th 
Thousand.     By  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  Edinbui^h. 

3.  Hie  New  Park  Street  Pulpit.  Sennons  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

London- 

4.  Sermons,     By  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robertson,  M.A.     London. 

5.  Expository  Lectures  on  St,  PauVs  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,   By 

the  late  liev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  M.A,     London  :  Smith  &  Elder, 
1859. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and  written  of  late  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Preaching.  A  prevailing  feeling  has  found  expression  in 
many  quarters  that  so  great  an  instrument  of  public  eaucation  as 
the  Pulpit  is  not  generally  so  effective  as  it  might  bo ;  and  there 
is  undoubtedly  room  for  much  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  When 
we  think  of  the  vast  apparatus  of  the  Pulpit  in  this  country,  of 
the  thousands  of  sermons  preached  every  Sunday  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth,  of  the  immense  resources  in  weekly  operation 
for  bringing  the  most  important  truths  homo  to  the  mind  and 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  of  the  real  amount  of  earnest  intellect 
expended  in  tnese  resources ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  wo 
note  how  feeble  and  indefinite  the  moral  and  practical  results  seem 
to  be  of  all  this — ^how  slowly  the  popular  feeling  is  moved  and 
elevated,  and  in  a  word,  Christianized — ^it  does  occur  as  a  very 
serious  question,  to  what  extent  the  Pulpit  is  adapted  now  as  of  old 
to  the  great  work  of  spiritual  instruction  and  moral  advancement ; 
whether  it  suits  the  more  complex  needs  and  requirements  of  our 
modem  social  life  equally  as  it  (Ud  those  of  a  simpler  state  of  society. 
Kpriind  facie  case  might  be  made  out — has,  indeed,  frequently 
been  made  out — against  the  effectiveness  of  the  modem  pulpit ; 
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and,  from  the  unoomplimentary  utteranoes  of  The  Ttmes^  to 
the  chat  of  tho  after-dinner  table,  the  duUness  and  uselessncss  of 
sermons  has  become  a  common  topic.     It  is  a  sufficiently  notorious 

Sicture,  which  represents  groups  of  weary  listeners  in  our  churches, 
ecorously  submitting  to  the  sermon  as  a  becoming  conventionality, 
expressing  a  buzz  of  relief  when  it  is  ended.  There  is  some 
wicked  colouring  in  the  picture,  but  we  cannot  say  that  it  has  no 
reality,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  entirely  caricature.  There  is  only 
too  much  tiTith  in  it ;  and  it  is  mournful  enough  to  be  obliged  to  make 
this  confession  when  we  recall  the  facts  beneath  the  malicious  guise 
of  the  picture  ;  the  messenger  of  God's  truth  on  the  one  hand,  and 
weak,  and  tempted,  and  darkened  souls  on  the  other ;  and  think 
on  what  great  subjects,  and  for  what  great  ends,  preacher  and 
congregation  have  oeen  brought  face  to  face.  It  is  no  less  sad 
than  surprising,  that  what  is  m  its  own  nature  so  vitally  interest- 
ing, what  ought  to  be  so  intensely  and  practically  exciting,  should 
yet  prove  in  so  many  cases  so  listless,  flat,  and  unprofitable ;  and 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  there  must  be  something  greatly 
defective  in  modes  of  preaching  thus  unproductive,  which  leave 
the  speaker  without  power  and  the  audience  without  benefit. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  value  and  importance  of 
Divine  tiTilh  are  independent  of  the  success  of  the  preacher, — 
that  there  are  few,  u  any,  sermons,  however  feeble  and  unim- 
pressive in  utterance,  that  are  not  calculated  to  do  good  if  only 
we  would  receive  the  good.  We  are  far  from  disputing  the  force 
of  this,  to  a  certain  extent ;  we  are  far  from  8a}^mg  tliat  the  in- 
attention with  which  many  excellent  sermons  are  listened  to,  and 
the  slight  moral  improvement  that  secerns  to  follow  from  them,  are 
not  owing  to  that  very  religious  indifierence  and  hardness  of 
heart  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  preaching  to  reach  and  remove. 
The  evil  is  not  the  less,  but  all  the  more  melancholy  on  this 
account.  That  there  is  a  strong  natural  indisTK)sition  in  the  hearer 
to  receive  spiritual  instruction,  does  not  mend  but  rather  aggravate 
the  TKjrplexity  as  to  the  best  m(xle  of  conveWng  that  instruction. 
Antf  supj)osing  it  were  tlie  case,  which  yet  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive jxiint  of  view  it  is  verj''  far  from  being,  that  men  arc  lesB 
ei\&ily  moved  by  the  subjects  Mith  which  the  Christian  preaching 
deals  it  only  becomes  a  more  pertinent  and  serious  inquirv',  how 
the  preacher  shall  accomplish  his  confessedly  difficult  task  with 
most  effect. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  way  of  viewing  the  matter 
now  suggested  does  not  hold  good  to  the  extent  that  is  often 
urged.  So  far  from  the  great  topic  of  Christian  instruction  U^iiig 
loss  calculated  than  other  topics  to  move  the  minds  and  feelings  of 
man,  it  is  undeniable  that  there  are  nono  which  oan  bo  made  to 
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tell  on  them  more  powerfdlly.  In  spite  of  all  man's  natural  in- 
sensibility to  the  truth,  and  the  coldness  of  his  common  love  for 
it,  this  truth,  when  rightly  and  earnestly  enforced,  finds  sources 
of  inter^t,  and  stirs  sprmgs  of  emotion  in  him,  which  nothing 
else  can  possibly  do.  It  bears  an  attraction  for  his  intellect,  his 
imagination,  and  his  heart,  which  the  loftiest  range  of  mere 
forensic  or  political  oratory  does  not  reach.  Let  it  be  that  men 
are  strongly  indifferent  to  spiritual  doctrine  and  spiritual  duty, 
this  indifference,  whatever  bo  its  practical  oj)eration  otherwise, 
will  not  account  for  the  prevailing  unimpressiveness  of  sermons. 
For  with  the  very  same  materials  to  work  upon,  and  in  cases 
where  this  indifference  has  sometimes  risen  to  its  worst  height,  we 
find  that  one  kind  of  preaching  has  proved  immensely  successful, 
while  another  has  been  as  a  mere  voice  crying  in  the  desert.  In 
short,  there  is  a  right  and  effective  method  of  preaching  as  of 
evenrthing  else ;  and  where  it  has  become  proverbially  dull  and 
inefltective,  we  are  fairly  warranted  in  concluding  that  this  must 
be  largely  owing  to  some  weakness  or  vice  in  the  stylo  or  manner 
of  the  preaching  itself. 

To  explain  definitely  what  is  wrong  in  the  prevailing  character 
of  preaching,  and  to  suggest  the  best  means  of  improving  it,  is  a 
task  no  less  difficult  than  it  may  seem  invidious.  To  some  extent 
it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  our  modem  circumstances 
have  in  their  very  nature  tended  to  impair  the  prominence  and 
importance  which  once  belonged  to  the  pulpit.  In  a  time  like 
ours,  when  newspapers  and  books  of  all  kinds  ai'e  so  much  more 
widely  diffused  than  they  have  ever  been — when  the  general 
inteUigence  is  sharpened  by  constant  communication  with  the 
fireshest  sources  of  mformation  on  all  subjects — ^it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  preacher  can  any  longer  retain  the  influence 
and  authority  of  a  time  when  the  Church  was  really  a  weekly 
school  to  many,  and  the  sermon  their  main  or  their  only  source  of 
mental  and  spiritual  interest.  The  power  of  the  preacher  must  in 
ordinary  cases  be  proportioned  to  the  elevation  at  which  ho  stands 
above  his  hearers  in  intellectual  capacity  and  spiritual  force  and 
discernment.  And  it  is  obviously  very  difficult  to  preserve  this 
elevation  in  a  time  like  the  present,  when  education  among  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  is  generally  of  a  much  higher,  or  at  least 
more  comprehensive  order,  than  it  used  to  be.  In  relation  to  the 
great  majority  of  these  classes,  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  the  theo- 
logian who  instructs  us  from  the  pulpit  not  only  does  not  stand 
above  them,  but  sometimes  docs  not  even  stand  on  a  level  with 
them,  as  to  many  subjects  of  ordinary  culture ;  while  in  regard  to 
his  special  subject,  although  he  may  be  better  informed  and  more 
thoroughly  taught,  he  is  apt,  from  the  very  character  of  his  training, 
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to  be  deficient  in  acquaintance  with  that  variety  and  freshness 
aspect  with  which,  in  numberless  volumes,  it  is  constantly  soliciting — 
the  attention  of  inquiring  readers.  The  breadth  of  our  modem 
culture,  therefore,  and  even  the  very  shallowness  of  it,  with  its 
half-knowledge  and  semi-scientific  ambitions,  has  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  old  authority  of  the  pulpit,  and  leave  it,  in  many 
cases,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the 
age.  Nor  would  the  remedy  for  this  in  any  decree  be  found  in 
the  mere  communication  of  mrther  portions  of  scientific  or  other 
knowledge  to  the  clergy.  This  would  only  add  affectation  to  in- 
competency, and  turn  the  Church  probably  into  a  second-rate 
lecture-room.  It  is  not  in  any  mere  extension  of  the  existing 
culture  of  the  clergy  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  better  adaptation  on 
their  part  to  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  time.  It  is  primarily 
and  principally  on  the  awakening,  by  whatever  means,  oi  a  higher 
andr  above  all,  a  more  fresh  and  expanding  intellectual  life  among 
them. 

From  the  character  of  their  profession,  the  traditional  and  often 

Surely  scholastic  bent  of  their  education,  and  the  ordinary  in- 
uences  which  surround  them,  the  clergj'  have  been  immemorially 
prone  to  stagnate — to  stand  still — while  the  under-current  of 
mental  inquir}'  is  running  swiftly  by  them.  And  the  evil  effects 
of  this  stagnative  temper  were  never  more  conspicuous  in  the 
pulpit  than  at  present.  It  is  not  merely  that  such  a  temper  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  be  dull,  to  do  its  weekly  work  vnih  a  list- 
less formality,  and  consider  it  well  done;  but  the  stereotj'ped 
impressions  which  it  is  continually  reproducing  are  apt  to  become 
positively  strongly  repulsive  and  wearying  to  many.  Ever}'  ser- 
mon is  found  to  be  moulded  after  the  Siime  pattern,  turns  on  the 
same  doctrinal  and  practical  commonplaces — is  laid  down  often 
in  the  very  same  divisions  and  proportions  of  argument  and  ex- 
hortation. There  is  not  only  no  eccimtricity,  but  there  is  no  life 
or  movement  to  stir  the  hearer,  or  make  him  feel  heartily  that  he 
is  in  the  presence  of  a  fellow  creature  speaking  to  him  of  what 
most  seriously  concerns  both  alike,  of  "  tlie  things  which  belong 
to  our  peace."  How  often  has  one  listened  to  such  sermons,  care- 
fully elaborated  both  in  thought  and  8t>le,  running  out  on  the  old 
dogmatic  lines  with  the  most  approvecl  smoothness — expounding 
with  becoming  fitness,  and  even  wonted  force  of  language,  doc- 
trines of  unquestionable  soimdness  and  duties  of  unqui^stionable 
imi)ortance ;  and  felt  all  the  time,  while,  it  may  l>e,  admiring  tlie 
skilful  and  elegant  structure  of  the  sermon,  how  hard  it  was  to 
attend  to  it — how  little  it  caught  any  living  root  of  interest  within, 
seeking  towards  the  light  or  the  warmth  I  how  little  impression  it 
made  even  while  it  pleased — and  how  utterly  the  impression  was 
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effaced  when  the  sermon  was  ended  1  The  fact  is,  that  such  ser- 
mons belie  their  name.  They  are  essays,  or  short  lectures,  or 
homiHes ;  but  thev  are  not  sermons — the  living,  earnest  speech  of 
one  man  to  his  fellow  men.  Slowly  arranged- — composed,  piecSe 
by  piece,  under  the  influences  of  a  fastidious  or  merely  formal 
taste — ^they  are  made  to  be  read,  and  not  to  be  spoken.  Their. 
neat  trains  of  argument — their  well-balanced  perioos — ^their  quiet 
flow  of  didactic  sentiment  and  customary  turns  of  serious  expres- 
sion— are  well  fitted  to  edify,  and  even  please,  in  an  hour  of 
meditative  leisure  at  home ;  out  in  the  pulpit  they  want  wholly 
the  charm  of  a  living  personal  communication.  The  speaker  does 
not,  or  cannot,  project  himself  into  them.  They  are  not  his 
Uving  speech,  then  and  there,  to  the  living  audience  around  him  ; 
they  are  only,  as  it  were,  the  echo  of  a  speech  that  once  lived. 
Powerful  words  they  ought  to  be,  and  may  be,  in  themselves ; 
but  they  are  repeated,  not  spoken.  They  recall  old  tones  of  ^th 
that  one  has  been  hearing  all  his  days,  and  greatly  respects  ;  but 
they  do  not  excite  a  present  interest.  They  do  not,  and  cannot 
do  so,  in  the  hearer,  oecause  they  do  not  seem  to  do  so  in  the 
preacher. 

Any  preaching,  however  much  it  may  ofiend  against  taste  or 
the  ordinary  properties  of  manner,  is  bettor  than  preaching  of  this 
8ort ;  for  it  is  plain  beyond  any  doubt  that  sermons,  however  ex- 
cellent in  a  merely  formal  respect — which  are  destitute  of  any  real 
elements  of  interest — which  do  not  reach,  or  impress,  or,  in  a  word, 
hit  the  audience  at  some  point — can  be  of  no  practical  use.  It 
may  suit  the  instincts  of  professional  decorum  to  speak  well  of 
such  sermons,  and  they  may  have  some  uses ;  but  they  are  not 
certainly  of  the  kind  desiderated.  They  may  touch  with  a  gentle 
movement  the  tepid  spiritual  life  of  the  comfortable  and  well-to- 
do,  with  whom  such  languid  attention  as  they  demand  stands  in 
place  of  religion  ;  but,  powerless  to  awaken  the  conscience  and  stir 
the  common  heart,  they  are  wholly  without  influence  as  a  general 
means  of  moral  education. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  advocate  conclusively  a  kind  of 
preaching  whose  constant  aim  is  to  arouse  and  alarm.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have,  perhaps,  less  faith  in  such  preaching  than  facts 
would  seem  to  warrant.  It  may  be,  and  doubtless  often  is,  an 
instrument  of  ^eat  religious  awakening ;  and  religious  results  of 
an  incontrovertible  character  are  found  to  follow  it.  But  in  the 
ver)^  nature  of  the  case,  this  manner  of  preaching  can  never  be  a 
general  means  of  moral  elevation  and  acceptance.  From  its  very 
character  it  is  addressed  mainly  to  one  state  of  mind — to  one 
phase  of  spiritual  condition  ;  it  is  always  touching  the  same  chords 
—ringing  on  the  same  phrases — and,  under  this  incessant  iteration, 
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flomotimes  breaking  and  eneryating,  ae  much  as  qnickeninff  and 
strengthening,  the  reli^ous  life  in  its  true  springs.     Not  omy  so, 
but  for  the  most  part  tais  preaching  manifests  a  tendency  to  pass 
into  one,  and  that  a  very  narrow,  type  of  dogroatio  expreesion ; 
which,  however  truly  it  may  mirror  the  spiritual  £Eu;ts  in  many 
cases,  does  not  certainly  mirror  them  in  all ;  while  in  commcm 
handling  it  is  apt  to  become  mere  coarseness  and  exaggeration  of 
language,  strongly  repulsive  to  many  minds.     It  is  needless  to 
say  that  we  are  not  to  take  into  account  this  repulsive  anta^tmism 
of  certain  minds  to  such  a  style  of  preaching ;  that  this  opposition  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel, — ^it  is  the  offence  it  bears  to  those 
who  are  too  proud  to  receive  it.     There  is  truth  in  this,  and  vet 
it  is  not  true  in  the  present  case.     The  offence  of  the  Gross  has 
not  indeed  ceased,  and  we  must  never  try  to  mitigate  this  offenoe  by 
hiding  the  Cross.     We  must  not  "  prophesy  smooth  things  "  when 
we  ought  to  speak  sternly  and  strongly.     But  we  are  also  to  be 
**  all  things  to  all  men,  so  that  we  may  win  some ;"  and  espe- 
cially we  are  not,  by  our  weak  exaggerations  and  vain  repetitiims, 
to  create  offence  against  the  truth,  when  there  may  be  a  dawning 
love  for  it.     And  it  is  undeniable   that   there   arc  those   with 
genuine  religious  sympathies,  who  never  realize  the  extremes  of  ex- 
perience so  familiarly  spoken  of  by  some  preachers ;  nay,  there  are 
those  who  less  and  less  appreciate  these  extremes  as  they  grow 
tn  spiritual  insight.     They  can  imderstand  and  realize  the  depths 
of  abhorred  contrition  and  the  heights  of  redemptive  blessedness^ 
spoken  of  by  St  Paul ;  but  they  do  not  feel,  and  no  teaching  can 
bring  them  to  feel,  that  these  are  truly  represented  in  the  dogmatic 
crudities  of  certain  popular  theologians.     Whatever  may  bo  the 
occasional  effects,  therefore,  of  this  kind  of  preaching,  and  parti- 
cularly over  those  whose  religious  susceptibilities,  naturally  coarse, 
have  been  long  hardened  and  dead,  it  is  far  from  being  the  highest 
kind  of  pn^aching,  or  that  which  is  likely  to  prove  most  generally 
useful.     It  may  prove  awakening,  but  it  is  not  educative  ;  while 
ill  its  verj'  character  it  is  limited  in  its  range  and  intluenee.     To 
suppose  that,  because  some  men,  by  strength  of  language,  ounfi- 
denco  of  tone,  and  esj)ecially   by  imreUeved  representations  of 
human  depravit)%  draw  thousands  to  hston  to  them,  that  others 
have  only  to  follow  their  example,  and  sjK'ak  with  the  same  loud- 
nc»6s  and  authority,  in  order  to  insure  the  same  success,  and  do 
soiuetliinp  of  the  same  probable  giHKl,  is  ciuito  unwarranted  both 
by  j)rinciple  and  fact.     The  minds  whidi  «uch  men,  after  all, 
alone  move,  art^  minds  ciist  in  the  same  n>ugh  mould  as  their  own 
mind;* ;  perha|>s  not  detieient  in  power,  but  with  fei^ble  instincts 
both  of  Uuite  and  j)hilosophy,  and  di>stitute  for  the  m<Kst  jiart  of 
those  higher  spiritual  sensibilities  which,  while  they  expose  their 
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poasessor  to  the  subtle  entan^ements  of  doubt,  yet  also  cany  him 
into  the  highest  region  of  Christian  earnestness,  and  are  capable 
of  the  noblest  development  of  self-sacrifice.     To  such  minds, 

f)Teaching  of  this  order  is  apt  to  seem,  at  the  best,  only  so  much 
oud  and  disgusting  earnestness ;  never  coming  near  to  their  own 
Ufe,  nor  deepening  the  real  love  of  the  truth  in  them. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  anv  special  style  of  forcible  preaching, 
and  least  of  all  the  style  which  with  many  alone  represents  force 
and  effect,  that  we  are  advocating.  It  is  not  mere  "  loudness," 
either  of  voice  or  manner,  that  is  needed ;  but  the  old  spirit  of 
Ufe^  the  hearty  human  feeling,  the  broad  and  manly  earnestness, 
tiie  fire  of  Divine  conviction,  which,  from  the  time  of  Latimer 
downwards,  has  distinguished  the  best  specimens  of  English 
teaching. 

The  hic;her  Source  of  this  spirit  of  life  we  need  not  speak  of. 
It  can  only  come  from  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  light  and  life, 
from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift ;  unless  this  is 
recognized,  it  is  the  most  obvious  commonplace  to  remark,  that 
no  inferior  means  of  diligence  or  culture  can  ever  confer  it.  It  is 
nevertheless  only  through  such  means,  through  certain  processes 
of  education  and  discipline,  that  in  ordinary  cases  it  is  ever 
obtaiued.  And  the  very  first  of  these  would  seem  to  be  an 
awakened  cultivation  of  all  the  common  sympathies  and  affections 
and  interests  of  our  nature,  in  contrast  to  the  mere  technical  and 
professional  education  which  our  young  Clergy,  among  both 
EpiscopaUans  and  Nonconformists,  mainly  receive.  A  more  one- 
sided training  than  that  with  which  many  of  them  enter  their 
work,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
their  studies  are  paiiial,  although  this  is  also  the  fact ;  but  it  is 
the  narrow  and  conventional  spirit  in  which  they  are  too  com- 
monly pursued,  serving  to  narrow  while  it  shaq)cns  the  mind,  and 
to  enfeeble  while  it  refines  it.  Even  in  many  of  those  who  are 
scholars  in  the  best  sense,  and  who  may  be  destined  to  attain 
hterar}'  or  theological  distinction,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  certain  uni- 
form tone  of  mind,  and  (who  has  not  heard  it  ?)  even  of  speech, 
which  sets  the  stamp  of  its  monotony  on  all  they  say  or  do. 

This  dead  professionalism  of  manner  and  of  voice,  stifling  all 
true  eloquence,  comes  undoubtedly  of  exclusiveness  of  education 
and  of  affection.  The  student  passes  from  his  books  to  the  pulpit 
without  ever  having  been  thrown  into  the  lieaiiy  interests  of  life, 
or  ha\'ing  mingled  at  large  with  his  fellow  men.  There  cannot 
well  be  a  more  imperfect  preparation  for  the  great  duties  to  which 
the  pastor  is  called ;  and  finding  himself  in  consequence  plunged 
into  these  duties  without  an  intelligent  acquaintance  or  synqjathy 
with  them,  he  necessaiily  becomes  a  prey  to  prevailing  mannerism 
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and  affectation.  Set  a  man  to  do  work  for  which  he  has  no  real 
calling  or  aptitude,  and  his  very  weakness  is  found  to  strengthen 
and  stiffen  m  him  all  professional  props — all  cants  associated  with 
his  work.  Through  help  of  these  ne  tries  to  make  up  for  his  own 
want  of  power  to  look  his  work  in  the  face,  and  deal  with  it  froely 
and  vigorously.  All  professions  show  numerous  examples  of  this 
common  result  of  incapacity,  but  none  of  them  more  numerous  or 
melancholy  examples  than  the  clerical.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
clercyman  was  to  come  to  his  office,  not  certainly  with  less  purely 
prolessional  culture,  but  with  more  thoroughly  awakened  energies 
of  mind  and  feeling — a  higher  spirit  of  sympathy,  and,  above  all, 
with  a  more  free  and  hearty  experience  of  life,  springing  from  a 
wider  and  more  varied  intercourse  with  his  fellow  creatures,  he 
would  enter  upon  his  duties  in  a  wholly  different  temper,  and  with 
an  ever  freshening  zeal  and  power  which,  if  he  had  any  capacity 
of  speech  at  all,  would  give  him  a  natural  eloquence  which  no 
artifices  of  eloquence  or  study  of  models  will  ever  give  him.  For 
he  would  speak  then  because  he  felt.  He  would  tell  what  was 
in  him — not  what  was  deemed  proper  or  becoming  to  say.  He 
would  find,  even  with  the  richness  of  his  culture  and  the  true 
refinement  of  his  Christian  sympathies,  points  of  contact  between 
him  and  the  rougher  natures  to  whom  it  might  be  his  function  to 
minister,  which  would  prove  sources  of  constantly  new  intores^t  Ui 
him,  and  seem  to  touch  his  hps  with  a  constantly  new  fire.  Know- 
ledge of  life,  not  in  any  outr^'ard,  still  lass  in  any  wrong  sense,  but 
in  the  deep  and  broad  sense  in  which  the  words  alone  have  their 
right  meaning — knowledge  of  the  common  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
human  heart,  of  the  realities  of  affection,  passion,  and  inton^t 
which  move  it — of  the  loves,  hopes,  and  tnals  which  make  the 
common  lot.  Tins  knowledge,  baptized  by  the  Spirit  of  all  poml 
and  chastened  into  a  noble  experience,  would  do  more,  generally 
to  Tovivc  the  power  of  the  pulpit,  than  any  otlier  single  mflueuce 
whatever. 

In  connection  vath  its  wider  and  fresher  knowledge  of  life, 
there  is  nothing  j)robably  that  would  do  more  for  the  i>ulpit  than 
a  more  heart}'  and  Unng  theology.  We  are  told  by  not  a  few, 
that  one  of  the  present  wojiknesses  of  the  pulpit  is  the  luw  and 
hesitating  tone  of  its  theology-.  Preachers  are  afniid  any  more 
to  hold  forth  with  clear  decision  the  old  dm'trines  which  alone  are 
lK>werful  to  touch  the  popular  mind  and  consciemv.  M<Mleni 
culture  shrinks  from  tne'  osst^rtion  of  these  doctrines  in  their 
native  breadth  and  efftx't.  The  old  Puritan  method,  on  the  con- 
trarj*,  which  delightcnl  to  prix^laim  these  doctrines  right  in  the 
fact*  of  human  sonsitiveni'ss  and  worldlv  pride,  is  the  only  key  to 
jiopular  success  in  the  pulpit.     There  is  great  truth  in  all  this. 


ji 
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In  SO  far  as  mere  educational  refinement  ever  tampers  with  the 
great  Truth  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  tinctures  and 
weakens  it  with  its  poor  amalgam  of  ceremonialism  or  of  moral- 
ism,  it  is  undeniable  that  in  this  proportion  the  truth  must  lose  its 
power.  That  which  is  no  longer  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  but  of 
the  letter  in  some  form  or  another,  will  never  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit.  The  educative  eflfects  of  a  becoming  cere- 
monialism, ana  of  a  high-toned  system  of  Christian  ethics,  need 
not  be  overlooked.  But  either  of  these,  in  so  far  as  it  stands  be- 
fore and  hides  from  dear  view  the  blessed  and  eternal  truth  of 
"  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing 
their  trespasses  unto  them,"  must  be  to  this  extent  a  weakening 
element  m  modem  preaching.  For  while  these  themselves  are 
comparatively  ineffective  to  touch  the  heart,  they  prevent  that 
which  alone  has  a  Divine  power  to  move  it,  from  finding  a  living 
entrance,  and  ruling  it  with  a  holy  sway.  Mediaevalism,  there- 
fore, and  latitudinarianism  of  whatever  type,  are  certainly  hostile 
to  the  success  of  the  pulj)it.  Whether  the  truth  be  obscured 
from  the  congregation  bemnd  stained  glass,  or  diluted  to  them 
witliin  well-sounding  moral  or  sentimental  commonplaces,  it  is 
equally  shorn  of  its  strength,  and  becomes  a  mere  echo  of  human 
pretensions,  which  will  never  become  good  news  or  a  Gospel  to 
any  man. 

But  here,  as  before,  there  is  an  extreme  which  we  must  guard 
against.  We  must  not  confound  mere  "  loudness"  of  doctrine  with 
the  energy  of  truth,  any  more  than  mere  loudness  of  voice  and 
manner  with  an  efibctive  earnestness.  The  truth  of  God,  in  its 
simple  statement,  is  far  more  powerful  than  man's  most  elaborate 
representations  of  it ;  and  even  so  the  more  scriptural  our  theology 
is,  the  more  direct  and  purely  drawn  from  the  Divine  source, — the 
less  it  is  stiffened  in  mnemonic  formulae,  the  more  is  it  likely  to  ani- 
mate our  preaching,  and  give  a  practical  emphasis  it.  While  never 
evasive  or  latitudinarian,  it  should  be  as  little  as  possible  **  confes- 
sional." Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  fact,  than  to  identif}^  the 
revival  of  the  pulpit  with  the  assertion  of  any  of  the  old  extremes  of 
our  polemical  creeds.  Men  have  ceased  to  care  for  these  extremes. 
The  most  cultivated,  the  most  earnest  Christian  intelligence,  every- 
where has  ceased  to  live  on  them.  This  or  that  article  of  abstruse 
Divinity  may  be  true  or  otherwise — ^but  the  Gospel  is  not  involved 
in  such  refinements,  and  aU  its  clear  and  a\\^ul  truth  of  love 
from  God,  grace  to  the  sinner,  and  judgment  in  his  sin,  may  bo 
held  forth  irrespectively  of  them  ;  and  the  more  plainly  and  for- 
cibly these  truths  arc  uttered,  the  less  we  regard  the  casuistries 
of  the  Creeds.  In  all  lasting  religious  revival,  the  prime  iiiflueuce 
comes  not  from  dogmatic  statement,  but  from  spiritual  faith.     It 
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is  tho  burning  ardour  enkindled  by  the  good  news  of  Christy 
giving  life  to  tne  special  doctrines  into  which  His  loving  message 
IS  formed,  that  touches  men's  hearts,  and  rouses  them  from 
the  bondage  and  doom  of  their  corrupt  nature,  to  share  the 
freedom  and  blessing  of  Divine  Redemption.  It  is  a  theology, 
therefore,  which  shall  be  more  moral  and  less  formal,  which  shall 
be  more  instinct  with  life,  and  less  elaborate  in  structure, — more 
expressive  of  Christ  than  repressive  of  Antichrist, — ^more  profound 
ana  comprehensive  in  compass  than  curious  in  details, — genial  and 
synthetic,  rather  than  polemic  and  analytic, — ^liberal,  but  not  lati- 
tudinarian — ^which  will  give  renewed  life  to  the  pulpit,  and  breathe 
a  higher  intent  and  a  nobler  usefulness  into  its  time-honoured 
frmction. 

The  Sermons  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
are  sufficient  evidence  that  tho  modem  pulpit  has  in  several  in- 
stances at  least  shown  the  capacity  of  rising  to  the  full  height  of 
its  dignity  and  usefulness.  With  very  striking  differences  these 
Sermons  are  respectively  marked  by  great  power,  and  animated 
bv  that  true  life  of  thought  or  feeling,  of  reflective  sentiment,  or 
01  passionate  pictorial  description,  which  makes  a  Sermon,  in  con- 
trast with  an  Essay  or  mere  didactic  composition,  an  earnest  and 
impressive  speech. 

The  two  Scotch  divines,  who,  for  our  purpose,  may  be  grouped 
together,  present  almost  every  variety  of  contrast,  both  as  preachers 
and  writers.  Mr.  Caird's  mind  is  obviously  highly  thoughtfid 
and  cultivated.  We  can  trace  in  almost  every  sermon  in  his 
volume  the  evidence  of  that  ripe  spirit  of  reflectiveness  which 
comes  from  a  familiar  commumon  with  the  great  thoughts  of 
past  speculation,  and  which  has  gathered  breadth  and  sympathy 
and  charity  from  this  communion.  In  treating  of  the  mo^  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  sotting  them  forth  in  all  their 
fulness,  it  is  obvious  that  he  appreciates  their  interesting  relations 
to  other  truths,  that  the  points  of  contact  which  are  thus  bruught 
before  him  are  points  full  of  meaning  and  of  rich  illustration, 
which  he  handles  with  great  skill  and  often  with  a  highly  brilliant 
effect.  The  amount  oi  thought  carefully  elaborated  which  his 
sermons  contain  is  very  remarkable  in  connection  with  his  great 
popularity  as  a  preacher ;  and  we  feel  instinctively  in  reading  one 
of  them,  that  it  must  require  a  rare  degree  of  energ\',  of  vehement 
and  glowing  feeling,  to  make  it  all  alive,  and  lodge  it  as  a  globing 
conception  m  tho  minds  of  his  hearers.  There  is  the  appearance, 
m  fact,  of  too  much  elaboratiou ;  the  constructive  hand  and  the 
labor  iitna  are  too  noticeable  in  the  goodly  and  well  ordered 
structure  of  each  sermon.  The  t/sof^ght,  weighty  as  it  i.s.  and 
almost  always  interesting,  is  rather  accumulated — gaiheretl  from 
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a  yaried  and  cnltiyaied  stock  of  reading,  and  by  a  fine  force  of 
symrathy,  than  struck  out  heated  and  in  flame  ^om  the  natural 
woiKing  of  his  own  mind.  The  impression  left  upon  the  reader 
is  rather  that  of  a  deeply  appreciative  than  of  a  strongly  original, 
of  a  highly  constructiye  than  a  richly  productive  mmd.  With 
great  intensityy  and  a  certain  exaltation  of  feeling,  rising  now  and 
then  into  the  region  of  moral  sublimity,  there  is  a  want  of  warmth 
and  passion ;  there  is  no  kindling  rush  of  emotion  taking  the  reader 
captive,  and  hurryinc;  him  along  with  the  sweep  of  its  mighty  power. 
There  is  so  much  caunness  aud  polish  as  to  make  the  interest  occa- 
sionally languid  and  almost  cold.  Yet  we  never  heard  any  one 
say  that  Mr.  Gaird  was  in  the  least  degree  a  cold  preacher ;  the 
&re  of  his  manner  no  doubt  fusing  the  polished  masses  of  his 
thought,  and  throwing  into  impetuous  movement  the  stately  order 
of  his  language.  His  style  is  certainly  deficient  in  simplicity ;  it  has 
no  careless  grace,  no  irregular  ease,  but  is  wrought  up,  just  like  his 
thought,  into  elaborate  expression  and  rotund  forms,  which  are  apt 
to  weary  from  their  monotony. 

Dr.  Guthrie  is  the  very  reverse  of  all  this.     His  Sermons,  as 
mere  vehicles  of  thought,  are  singularly  deficient.     There  is  no 
reflective  vein  in  them ;  not  only  no  philosophy,  but  no  evidence 
of  philosophic  sympathy.     His  doctrinal  views  are  set  forth  for- 
cibly in   vivid    illustrations,   but  their  meaning  is  seized    not 
only  without  afl&nity  to  other  views  and  the  general  results  of 
moral  speculation,  but  often  in  very  crude  shapes  and  distinctions. 
The  impression  produced  in  this  manner  upon  the  thoughtftJ 
reader  is  sometimes  painftd,  especially  when  such  harsh  distinc- 
tions are  followed  out  by  his  illustrative  genius  into  pictorial  con- 
trasts, as  in  the  case  of  the  contrast  between  the  wrestler  and  God 
who  carries  out  the  plan  of  redemption  in  opposition  to  Satan 
(Gospel  on  Ezekiel,  p.  179),  and  in  some  other  cases.     With  this 
deficiency,  however,  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Guthrie  possess  great  and 
peculiar  merits.     Unelaborato,  with  none  of  the  serene  thought- 
fulness  and  light  oi  intellectual  {eeling  which  characterize  Mr.  Caird, 
they  bear  here  and  there  more  evident  traces  of  fresh  and  original 
genius.    There  is  an  ease  of  touch,  especially  where  ho  is  practical 
and  descriptive,  a  richness  of  fancy,  a  genuine  pathos,  a  capacity 
of  humorous    kindliness,   and  a   passionate   earnestness,   which 
stamp  Dr.  Guthrie  as  a  natural  orator.     In  his  case,  as  in  many 
others,  we  see  how  little  the  reflective  element  is  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  happiest  oratorical  efibcts.     It  is  needed  to  carry 
eloquence  to  its  highest  pitoh,  and  make  it  a  power  to  move  the 
educated  intellect  of  a  country ;  yet  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that 
it  does  not  work  rather  as  a  disturbing  than  an  assisting  influence 
in  npeech,  while  the  absence  of  it  is  missed  by  compai^atively  few. 
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With  the  charm  of  eloquent  utterance  in  our  ears,  and  the  excited 
pulses  of  our  feeling  beating  in  unison  with  the  rapid  glancing  flights 
of  the  speaker,  or  excited  by  the  vivid  picturesque  imagery  in  which 
he  clothes  his  fluent  thoughts,  we  seldom  measure  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  sentiments ;  we  even  overlook  their  frequent  poverty 
or  crudeness.  Popular  oratory  in  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere  is  not 
the  less  oratory  that  it  does  not  greatly  instruct,  or  enlighten  and 
expand  our  views.  If  it  touches  our  feelings  and  awakens  our 
sjrmpathies,  and  leads  us  into  excited  affinity  with  the  speaker's 
own  emotion,  then  it  serves  its  purpose — and  this  no  ordinary  pur- 
j)08e.  When  such  an  efiect  is  produced,  there  must  be  in  opera- 
tion high  natural  qualities.  And  it  is  exactly  the  presence  of 
such  qualities  as  constitute  felicity  and  impressiveness  in  speech 
which  we  discover  in  Dr.  Guthrie.  All  that  makes  natural 
eloquence — the  genial  temper,  the  humorous  and  picturesque 
and  passionate  power  which,  in  dealing  with  common  thoughts, 
can  exhibit  them  in  their  mo«t  telling  light,  he  possesses  in  a  high 
degree.  And  these  qualities,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  more  suc- 
cessful when  he  occupies  himself  with  facts  and  features  of  our 
individual  and  social  life  than  when  he  aims  at  doctrinal  exposition. 
His  four  sermons,  on  "  The  Citv,  its  Sins  and  its  Sorrows, '  are  to 
us,  accordingly,  far  the  best  he  has  published.  The  subject  is  one 
exactly  suited  to  him,  and  there  are  few,  we  should  think,  who 
could  read  them  without  owning  the  power,  at  once  \ngorous 
and  tender,  which  they  display.  Some  of  the  pictures  which 
they  contain  are  more  exquisite  than  anj-thing  else  he  has 
sketched, — touching  every  chord  of  sensibilit}'  by  their  pathetic 
reality,  and  enriched  by  a  fresh  and  overflowing  spring  of  poetr}-. 

Of  the  t^'o  other  preachers  before  us  we  have  scarcelv  left  our- 
selves any  room  to  speak.  It  is  somewhat  absurd,  indeed,  espe- 
cially at  the  close  of  an  article,  to  class  two  men  together  of  such 
entirely  opposite  qualities  as  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  the  late  Mr.  Robort- 
Bon  of  Brighton.  Their  names,  nowever,  are  merelv  groujKxl  in 
connection  with  one  general  subject,  as  l)oth  of  tliese  men,  in 
a  very  difierent  manner,  but  in  an  equal  degree,  have  ^-indicated 
the  power  of  the  modem  pulpit. 

No  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Spurgeon's  sermons,  and  no  one  who 
has  ever  heard  him  preach,  can  doubt  his  very  remarkable  and 
living  eloquence.  There  are  elements  of  coarseness  that  appear 
hero  and  tnere  ;  but  there  is  a  robust  and  manly  A-ig^ur  of  thnught 
—a  pungent,  racy,  and  forcible  compass  and  ease  of  expression  in 
his  sermons  that  leave  no  question  of  his  groiit  capacity.  Tlicre 
are  scarcely  anv  of  his  sennous,even  those  in  which  he  has  vicMcd  tu 
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extravagance,  that  are  not  thoroughly  eliKjuent.     Nor  i.s  his  the 
mere  eloquence  of  fluency — it  is  the  eloquence  rather  of  one  who 
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has  consciously  mastered  his  subject — ^who  has  looked  at  it,  and 
knows  well  about  it,  and  who  can  tell  what  he  knows  in  expressive 
and  nervous  language.  Where  he  is  not  carried  away  into  spas- 
modic or  grotesque  declamation  by  his  love  of  effect  or  vehemence 
of  feeliDg,  nothmg  can  be  better  than  his  language, — strong  and 
terse,  and  idiomatic,  easily  conveying  his  thought  without  affec- 
tation or  weakness.  With  all  his  dogmatism,  and  the  strong 
polemical  predestinarianism  in  which  he  sometimes  indulges,  and 
his  total  want  of  philosophical  or  Uterary  appreciation,  there  is  a 
Ufe  of  reality  in  all  his  preachiiog,  which  we  have  shown  to  be 
the  highest  gift,  and  a  conscious  ener^  which  enables  and  en- 
titles him  to  sway  thousands  of  a  certam  dass  of  hearers. 

The  sermons  of  the  late  Mr.  Bobertson  of  Brighton  possess 
as  high  qualities  of  thought  as  any  in  our  Hst.  There  is  in  them 
not  merely  the  presence  of  a  high  reflective  sympathy,  as  in  those 
of  Mr.  Caird,  but  the  abundant  evidence  of  a  teflective  genius, 
illaminating  every  topic  with  its  own  vivid  and  genial  power  of 
insight  He  not  merely  takes  a  strong  and  dear  view  of  the 
truths  of  Scripture,  and  the  moral  realities  around  him,  and  brings 
to  their  discussion  a  philosophical  and  cathoHc  spirit,  but  ms 
subde  and  bright  perception  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought 
carry  him  ever3rwnere  back  to  principles,  and  enable  him 
thence  to  shed  a  clear  and  fiill  light  upon  all  the  lower  and  more 
complicated  aspects  of  a  question.  Like  other  men  of  an  ardent 
nature,  he  declaims  bitterly  against  doctrines  which  he  does  not 
comprehend,  or  has  misconceived ;  and,  in  the  haste  of  pulpit 
utterance,  makes  declarations  that  sound  criticism  would  repudiate. 
For  example,  he  joins  Mr.  Maurice  in  denouncing  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  which,  from  terms  he  applies  to  it,  he 
proves  himself  not  to  understand  ;  while,  in  other  sermons,  he  as 
nearly  as  possible  affirms  that  orthodox  doctrine  is  the  only  ground 
of  reconciliation  between  the  conscience  and  God.  We  are  now, 
however,  speaking  of  him  as  a  preacher,  not  as  a  theolo^an  ;  and 
we  would  remember,  in  criticizmg  the  apparent  contradictions  and 
the  faults  of  his  sermons,  that  they  were  published  after  his  death. 
Some  of  them,  as  his  Lectures  on  the  First  Epistie  to  the  Corin- 
thians, just  published,  are  compiled  from  short-hand  reports, 
taken  by  occasional  hearers,  and  may,  therefore,  be  embued 
with  the  reporter's  or  compiler's  theology  as  well  as  the 
preacher's.  Mr.  Robertson's  sermons,  of  course,  as  being  all  of 
them  posthumous,  are  much  less  finished  than  Mr.  Caird's,  but 
they  are  more  living.  The  light  of  thought  in  them  is  moro 
broken  and  deflected,  but  it  is  far  more  direct  and  original.  It 
is  allied,  moreover,  to  a  finer  and  more  poetic  imaginativeness, 
greater  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  a  more  exquisite  and 
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ea^  grace  of  expression.  Freshness  is,  perhaps,  their  most  per- 
vadbg  oharactenstic.  People  oomplam  of  sermons,  that  they  aro 
wearisome,  repeating  the  same  commonplaces  over  and  oyer  again. 
This  charge  we  do  not  think  can  be  made  against  any  of  the 
volumes  before  us, — ^no  slight  evidence  of  itself  of  their  right  to 
stand  among  the  representatives  of  the  power  of  the  modem  pulpit ; 
but  against  Mr.  Robertson's  volumes  wo  are  certain  it  cannot  bo 
urged.  Even  in  treating  the  most  familiar  topics,  every  aspect  of 
which  has  been  worn  smooth  by  the  constant  rubbing  of  contro- 
versy or  the  monotonous  iteration  of  commonplace,  there  is  some 
newness  of  thought  and  feeling  imparted  to  them.  There  is  a 
warmth  of  fresh  sympathy  with  the  difficulties  of  present  Christian 
Churches,  or  the  exigences  of  our  social  state,  shed  over  them,  so 
that  the  reader  everywhere  feels  himself  in  contact  with  the  world 
of  thought  and  life  around  him.  The  reader,  indeed,  who  feeb 
this  must  in  some  degree  be  cultivated  and  thoughtful ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  points  to  the  chief  defects  of  the  sermons.  Their  rango 
of  renection  is  too  uniformly  above  the  mere  popular  level ;  they 
have  little  or  none  of  that  direct  scriptural  simpucitv,  of  that  de- 
claratory enforcement  of  scriptural  truth,  whicn,  as  m  the  case  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  is  shown  to  be  a  true  and  vital  element  of  preaching. 
There  is,  in  truth,  as  in  much  that  is  otherwise  best  in  our  modem 
religious  literature,  an  clement  of  scepticism  running  through  these 
sermons — scepticism,  of  course,  not  in  anv  unbelieving  sense,  but 
in  the  sense  of  a  profound  feeling  of  the  limits  of  man's  thought, 
and  the  feebleness  of  his  judgment  as  to  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.  This  feeling  sometimes  imparts  to 
Mr.  Robertson's  reflections  a  pathos  of  peculiar  tenderness.  It  is 
the  natural  eirpression  of  a  very  sensitive  and  rich  heart  in  the 
fSace  of  the  dark  problems  of  human  destiny,  and  the  strange  con- 
flicts of  Christianity.  So  far  from  being  unbelieving,  it  may  be, 
as  in  the  case  of  Pascal,  profoundly  relia^ious.  And  no  one  can 
doubt  the  dec^ply  religious  spirit  bom  which  this  feeling  springs  in 
Mr.  Robertson. 
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THE  DAWN  OF  OCEANIC  DISCOVERY. 

In  the  15th  century  there  was  a  strong  outward  pressure  on  the 
bounds  of  Europe,  not  unlike  that  which  in  the  age  of  the  first 
Caesar  pressed  on  the  bounds  of  the  old  classical  homes  of  men, 
round  tne  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  £.ome  was  no  longer 
continent  of  the  mass  and  energy  of  its  Romans,  and  Ceesar,  or 
some  other,  must  lead  the  search  to  a  new  and  wider  world.  The 
great  Jidius  understood  his  time — ^rather,  he  was  the  exponent  of 
its  deepest  needs  and  tendencies.  The  common  soul  of  Pompeius 
loved  the  eastern,  Caesar  the  western  outlook  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  West  was  the  region  which  to  him  was  fullest  of  attraction. 
There,  among  the  hardy  western  races,  he  would  recruit  the  ex- 
hausted commonwealth  of  Rome.  A  greater  than  he,  within  a 
century,  followed  in  his  foot-tracks,  and  aspired  to  plant  the 
standard  of  the  Gospel  in  the  lands  which  Ca)8ar  had  added  to 
the  civilized  world. 

The  loth  century  presents,  in  many  features,  a  striking  parallel 
to  the  1st.  In  the  15th  century  the  European  peoples  had  fairly 
possessed  their  limits ;  civilised,  developed,  industrious,  and  enter- 
prising nations  were  settled  along  the  western  sea-boards  of  the 
contiQent ;  and  as  man  knows  not  finality  (not  being  a  bankrupt 
politician),  whenever  he  possesses  his  limits,  he  begins  to  strain 
and  search  for  new  and  more  capacious  spheres.  In  this  century 
European  civilization  was  breaking  out  in  every  direction ;  chiefly 
stimulated  by  the  growing  industrial  productiveness  of  the  western 
maritime  peoples,  and  tiieir  need  of  a  wider  market  for  their 
wares. 

Commerce  was  truly  at  the  root  of  the  maritime  enterprises  of 
those  times,  and  it  is  about  the  most  manifestly  Divine  work  which 
it  has  ever  accomplished  in  our  world.  Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  utter 
strongly  the  conviction,  that  the  commerce  has  something  Divine 
in  the  heart  of  it  ^hich  moves  men  forth  to  hardy  and  gallant 
enterprises,  that  they  may  enlarge  the  commodity  of  society,  and 
expand  the  intercourse,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  progress,  of  the 
human  race.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  this  commerce  has  well 
nigh  devoured  her  children,  and  has  become  too  sadly  a  synonym 
for  rapacity,  selfishness,  and  narrowness  of  intellect  and  soul. 
Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt "  ^ves  voice  to  the  myriads  of  hearts 
which  our  commerce  is  breakmg,  the  myriads  of  homes  which  it 
is  desolating,  the  mjTiads  of  Uttle  ones  whom  it  is  kicking  out  into 
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tho  gutters,  to  become  the  Arabs  of  our  CTcat  cities,  and  avenge 
the  wrong.     When  we  take  our  course  through  any  of  the  bade 
slums  in  the  great  cities  of  our  Eden  of  competitive  commerce, 
and  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  filth  and  soualor,  the  sottish  \'ice 
and  brutality,   the  foul  houses,  the  wasted  women,   the   pallid, 
puling,  crippled  children  which  it  nurses,  we  are  tempted  to  ask, 
IS  not  this  tyrant  power,  now  that  competition  holds  the  reins  and 
wields  the  whip,  the  true  Antichrist  of  the  modem  world  P    But 
you  must  look  at  the  obverse  as  well  aa  the  reverse  of  the  medal. 
In  this  world  there  is  no  power,  however  benignant,  which  the 
devil  does  not  somewhere  wield  as  the  instnunent  of  the  torture  and 
degradation  of  mankind.    The  Church  herself  has  been  the  mother 
of  the  most  awfiil  cruelties  which  have  ever  tormented,  as  well  as 
of  the  largest  benedictions  which  have  ever  enriched,  the  world. 
Not  otherwise  is  it  with  commerce.     In  itself,  essentially,  com- 
merce is  the  flesh  which  clothes  that  great  Christian  idea,  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind.     The  type,  the  skeleton,  the  joints  and 
bands,  are  of  yet  Div-iner  texture ;  but  the  flesh  which  clothes 
them  is  the  commerce  of  men.    It  rests  fundamentally  on  the 
truth  that  men  need  each  other's  ministries ;  and  it  ftilfils  those 
ministries,  despite  treeless  deserts  and  foaming  seas.     Commeroo 
has  led  the  march  of  the  grandest  revolutions,  and  has  opened  the 
tracks  of  the  most  fruitful  discoveries.     She  has  excrciscHi,  and 
still  does  exercise,  the  maiJiest  energies,  the  most  pure  and  self- 
denj-ing  eflbrts  of  mankind.     She  has  secured  for  the  truth  and 
the  freedom  of  our  political  constitution  and  our  social  habits,  the 
preponderating  influence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.     This 
IS,  perhaps,  her  loftiest  and  benignest  function.     She  confers  the 
practical  power,  the  weight  of  influence,  decisively  on  the  people 
most  dLstmguished  by  soberness,  industry',  hardihood,  and  truth. 
In  the  long  run,  she  nuts  the  sceptre  into  the  hand  of  freedom, 
mantles  industry  ^iith  the  imperial  purple,  and  invests  triixl  man- 
liness with  the  crown.     The  \'ictory  of^  British  commerce  is  the 
victory  of  all   the  qualities   which  make  our  greatness — pluck, 
patience,   industry',    inventive  and    administrative    skill.     Mo^ 
emphatically  were  these  grand  qualities  called  forth  by  the  Kliza- 
betnan  commerce.     The  nistor}*  of  its  rise  and  growth  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  advance  of  our  people  to  the  leadership  we  enjoy.     For 
instance  :  not  verj'  long  after  Sir  F.  Dnike's  notank*  voyage  round 
the  world,  the  English  In^gan  to  claim  thiMr  part  in  the  conmierce 
of  the  Eastern  Indies.     In  the  vear  1000  tnere  was  an  English 
factor}'  at  Bantam  in  Java,  whicti  ten  Englishmen  held  as  a  fort 
in  an  enemy's  land,  and  by  their  gallant  carriage  maintaincHi  a 
mastery  over  the  rabble  m}Tiads  around.     Old  Samuel  Purchas 
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shall  tell  the  tale,  in  the  racy  narratire  which  he  has  inserted  in 
his  "  Pilgrimes : " — 

''  These  people  having  heaid  much  of  the  £Eune  of  the  English  people 

in  time  past^  hefore  even  they  saw  any  of  ns,  had  an  especiall  eye  to 

our  carriage  and  hehavioor,  and  wee  were  growno  a  common  admiration 

among  them  all,  that  wee,  being  so  few,  should  carry  such  a  port  as 

wee  £d,  never  putting  up  the  least  wrong  that  was  offered  either  by 

Javans  or  Chinees,  but  alwayes  did  justice  ourselves ;  and  when  the 

Protector  did  wrong  us  himselfe,  it  was  knowne  that  wee  did  not  spare 

to  tell  him  of  it  soundly,  and  in  such  sort  that  he  wanted  very  much 

of  his  will.     It  is  well  Imowne,  also,  that  at  the  first  comming  of  our 

ships  the  Javans  offered  us  much  wrong  in  purloyning  our  goods ;  but 

80  many  as  wee  tooke  were  either  slaine,  wounded,  or  soundly  beaten. 

The  Javans  thought  wee  durst  not  doe  so  when  our  ships  were  gone, 

therefore  they  did  practise  to  steale  both  day  and  night,  but  they  found 

it  all  one,  the  which  they  did  admire  at ;  for  it  is  most  certain,  and  I 

baye  heard  many  strangers  speake  it,  that  have  been  present  when  wee 

have  beaten  some  Javans,  that  they  never  knew  or  heard  of  any  nation 

but  us,  that  were  Leigers  there,  that  durst  onco  strike  a  Javan  in 

Bantam ;  and  it  was  a  common  taike  among  all  strangers  and  others, 

bow  we  stood  at  defiance  with  those  that  hated  us  for  our  goods,  and 

bow  little  wee  cared  for  them.     Likewise  how  wee  never  offered  any 

^^ng  to  the  meanest  in  the  towne,  and  also  how  wee  were  generally 

beloved  of  all  the  better  sort.     They  would  say  it  was  not  so  with  the 

Flemmings,  nor  with  no  other  nation.     And  all  the  time  I  was  there 

I  never  heard  that  ever  the  Flemuiings  gave  a  Javan  so  much  as  a 

box  on  the  eare,  but  many  times  fell  foule  of  the  Chinees,  who  will 

very  seldom  make  any  resistance  ;  yet  it  is  of  truth  they  are  mortally 

liated,  as  well  of  all  sorts  of  Javans  as  of  Chinees." 

Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  fighting  which  might  have  to  bo 
done,  that  Lord  Derby  appointed  a  hfe-guardsman  to  be  our 
oonsol  in  Japan. 

Such  men  were  something  other  than  the  hucksters  of  their 
day.  There  seems  to  be  something  almost  unworthy  of  the  great 
name  of  Milton,  in  the  tone  of  tihe  well-known  passage  of  his 
Knsoovite  history : — "  The  discovery  of  Russia  by  the  Northern 
Ocean,  made  first  of  any  nation  that  we  know  by  the  English, 
Blight  have  seemed  an  enterprise  almost  heroic,  if  any  other  end 
mn  excessive  love  of  gain  and  traffic  had  animated  iJie  design." 
More  noble  in  every  way — more  level  with  the  truth  of  the  matter 
—are  the  words  of  Lord  Henry  Sidney,  who,  when  the  expedition 
of  the  gallant  but  ill-fated  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  (the  very  expe- 
^on  which.  Milton  criticises)  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  "  came 
iovn  to  the  ships  and  made  a  notable  discourse : " — 

VOL.  in.  c 
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"  My  very  worshipful  friends,  I  cannot  but  greatly  commend  your 
present  godly  and  vertuous  intention,  in  the  serious  enterprising  (for 
the  singular  love  you  beare  to  your  countrey) — a  matter  which  I  hope 
shall  prove  profitable  to  the  nation,  and  honourable  to  this  onr  land. 
Which  intention  of  yours  wee  also  of  the  nobilitie  are  ready  to  our 
power  to  helpe  and  further ;  neither  do  wee  holde  any  thing  so  deare 
and  precious  to  us,  which  wee  will  not  willingly  foregoe,  and  lay  oul 
in  so  commendable  a  cause. 

"  You  know  the  man  (Chanceller)  by  report,  I  by  experience — you 
by  wordes,  I  by  deedes — you  by  speech  and  company,  but  I  by  the 
daily  trials  of  his  life — have  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  him  ;  and 
you  are  also  to  remember  into  how  many  perils  for  your  sakes,  and 
his  countre/s  love,  he  is  now  to  runne  ;  whereof  it  is  requisite  thai 
wee  be  not  unmindful,  if  it  please  God  to  send  him  good  soec^iBe. 
We  commit  a  little  money  to  the  chaunce  and  hazard  of  fortune  ;  he 
commits  his  life  (a  tbinge  to  a  man  of  all  things  most  deare)  to  the 
raging  sea  and  the  uncertainties  of  many  dangers.  We  shall  here  live 
and  rest  at  home  quietly  with  our  friends  and  acquaintance ;  but  hee 
in  the  meanc  time,  labouring  to  keepe  the  ignorant  and  unruly  manners 
in  good  order  and  obedience,  with  howe  many  cares  shall  he  trouble 
and  vex  himselfe  ?  vrith  howe  many  troubles  shall  he  breake  himselfe  I 
and  how  many  disquietings  shall  heo  bee  forced  to  sustainet  Wo 
shall  keep  our  own  coastes  and  countrey  ;  ho  shall  seeke  strange  and 
unknowne  kingdoms,  lie  sliall  commit  his  safetye  to  barbarous  and 
cruell  people,  and  shall  hazard  his  life  among  the  monstrous  and 
terrible  beastes  of  the  sea.  Wherefore,  in  respect  of  the  greatnesse  of 
the  dangers,  and  the  excellencie  of  his  charge,  you  are  to  favour  and 
love  the  man  thus  departing  from  us  ;  and  if  it  fail  so  happily  out  that 
hee  returne  againe,  it  is  your  part,  and  ductie  also,  liberally  to  rewwd 
him.'' 

The  aim  of  this  expedition  was  to  force  a  way  rtmnd  the 
northern  coasts  of  Asia  to  Cathay  and  India,  and  thus  open  a 
direct  and  unimpeded  intercourse  between  England  and  thoee  dis- 
tant realms.  It  is  proposed  to  give  a  sketch  in  some  fatnre  paper 
of  the  most  brilliant  ol  these  north-easteni  and  north-western  cm- 
deavours  and  achievements.  Brilliant  enterprises  verilv  they  are, 
for  ever  memorable  in  the  historj*  of  man's  battle  witt  ana  con- 
quest of  Nature ;  but  the  primal  inspiration  of  their  chief  pnimotere, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  commerce* ;  tlmt  is,  commerce  with 
those  Christian  blessings  to  barban)as  and  pac^an  peoples,  which  it 
was  then  understood  were  bound  to  travel  in  its  train.  But  in 
order  to  understand  this,  we  must  look  to  the  southward :  the 
reason  of  these  northeni  explorations  lay  ab^jut  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Cape  Horn. 

I  have  already  characterized  the  15th  century  as  the  age  in 
which  the  European  peoples  were  pressing  their  boundaries  out* 
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wards  in  every  direction.     The  man  whose  life,  more  than  that  of 
any  other  of  his  time,  is  the  index  of  this  movement,  is  Prince 
Ilenry  of  Portugal.     Bom  in  1394,  he  lived  through  two-thirds 
of  the  great  15th  century — the  century  which  is  as  remarkable  for 
effort  and  aspiration,  as  the  16th  was  for  the  accomplishment  of 
Keformation.     He  died  in  1463,  after  devoting  a  long  Hfe,  witii 
rare  singleness  of  purpose,  to  maritime  exploration ;  and  to  him, 
its  sanguine,  strenuous,  and  persevering  advocate,  against  the  in- 
dolence of  rulers,  the  ignorance  of  peoples,  and  the  terribly  long 
yams  of  perils  and  horrors  which  the  sailors  brought  home  with 
them,  the  glory  of  its  results  is  due.     This  great  pnnce  served  at 
the  capture  of  Ceuta  by  the  Portuguese  in  1416,  and  thus  took 
part  in  the  first  European  establishment  on  the  continent  of  Africa ; 
and  there  probably  he  conceived  the  project  of  devoting  his  life  to 
the  discovery  of  the  unknown  regions  beyond.     Forsakine  pohtics 
— ^no  slight  self-abnegation  in  those  stirring  times — ^he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Ter9al  iMaval,  in  the  Bay  of  8a^res,  just  under  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  the  south-west  promontory  of  Spain.     Thence  he 
could  strain  his  eyes  over  the  blue  Atlantic,  and  see,  among  the 
golden  sunset  mists,  the  dim  outline  of  an  undiscovered  world. 
We  like  to  picture  that  sagacious  and  learned  prince  settling 
himself  decisively   there,   on  the    westmost  limit   of  European 
dominion,  careless  of  the  stormy  and  bloody  drama  which  Europe 
was  enacting  around  him,  and  devoting  a  long  and  toilsome  hie, 
which  might  have  challenged  the  first  honour  in  courts  and  camps, 
to  the  task  of  extending  that  dominion  over  regions  on  which  the 
sun,  which  set  on  Sagres,  might  be  pouring  his  noontide  blaze. 
He,  first  of  all  modem  men,  fiiUy  grasped  the  thought  that 
Westward,  ho  !  is  the  watchword  of  the  human  race. 

When  he  settled  at  Sagres,  Cape  Bojador — the  Outstretcher — 
was  the  southern  limit  of  western  discovery ;  Madeira  and  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands  were  unknown.  From  that  time  to  the  day 
of  nis  death  he  occupied  himself,  with  brief  intervals  of  political 
activity,  in  the  work  of  organizing  and  sending  forth  expeditions 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Afnca,  and 
promote  commercial  intercourse  between  the  African  and  European 
peoples.  His  motive  for  dedicating  his  great  life  to  this  single 
object  he  himself  records.  For  it  seemed  to  him  "  that  neither 
mariner  nor  merchant  would  be  likely  to  adopt  an  enterprise  in 
which  there  was  no  clear  hope  of  profit.  It  belonged,  then,  to 
great  men  and  princes,  and  amongst  such  he  knew  of  no  one  but 
himself  who  was  inclined  to  it." 

A  prince  of  a  rare  sort,  then  as  now !  All  honour  to  Adam 
Smith  and  the  supply-and-demand  creed  of  Free  Trade.  But 
there  have  been  ages  in  which  nobler  things  than  interests  'wetc 

c  2 
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needed  to  open  up  even  the  tracks  of  trade.  The  Prince  b^an  his 
discoveries  in  1418,  but  it  took  his  captain  fifteen  years  to  round 
the  terrible  Bojador.  Then  one  GKl  Eannes,  in  the  year  1433, 
made  the  passage ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
hardy  Normans  had  been  round  before  him,  and  even  one  Sieur 
de  Bethancourt,  a  French  baron,  chamberlain  of  Charles  VI.;  but 
these  records  are  very  dim.  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Verd  were 
quickly  discovered  and  surveyed,  and  commercial  relations  were 
established  with  the  Negro  peoples  of  those  coasts.  In  the  year 
1441,  Prince  Henry  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  grant  to  Portugal 
of  all  lands  which  misht  be  discovered  between  Bojador  and  Uie 
Indies,  with  plenary  mdulgence  for  those  who  should  die  while 
engaged  in  me  quest.  With  this  sanction  and  stimulus  tiie 
work  went  bravdy  on.  Before  Prince  Henry  died,  in  1463, 
he  had  pushed  the  limit  of  Portuguese  dominion  down  as  far  as 
Sierra  Leone. 

The  capture  and  employment  of  negro  slaves  was  among  Hie 
first  direct  fruits  of  these  great  discoveries.  Against  this  traffic 
Prince  Henry  failed  to  set  himself;  but  it  was  manifestly  no 
motive  to  him,  whatever  it  might  be  to  his  captains ;  zeal  for  dia* 
covery,  and  not  love  of  fame,  being  the  ruling  passion  of  his  nobk 
heart.  But  we  must  be  just  to  the  15th  century ;  we  must  not 
weigh  its  instincts  and  judgments  on  this  darK  subject  in  the 
balaiice  of  the  19th.  Europe,  hardly  emerged  from  serMom  (and 
the  history  of  the  origin  of  Emx)pcan  serraom  will  bear  looking 
into,  and  would  startle  those  to  wnom  the  clap-trap  of  the  |dat- 
form,  or  the  popular  lecture,  is  the  chief  source  of  knowledge  apoQ 
the  subject) — ^Europe,  I  say,  hardly  emerged  trom  serfdom,  and 
familiar  with  sufiermg  in  ever}'  shape  and  form  for  ages,  having 
before  its  eves  continually  the  enslavement  of  Christians  by  the 
Moors — a  dark,  dark  chapter  of  media}val  histor}' — and  findimr 
something  like  it  in  the  early  histories  of  the  Word  of  God,  had 
not,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  have,  that  horror  of  the  principlea 
and  practices  of  slaver}-,  which  has  been  ripened  in  us  since  the 
Reformation  by  the  broader  sunlight  of  the  Qospel.  In  the  moat 
pious,  reflecting,  and  unselfish  minds,  the  horrors  and  miseriaB  of 
the  traffic  were  held  to  bo  outweighed  by  the  conversion  whidi 
was  its  fruit.  Remember  what  conversion  meant  in  Ronum 
Catholic  Europe  in  the  15th  centur}* — the  endless  felicities  and 
glories  which  mere  baptism  into  the  Catholic  Church  was  believed  to 
carry  in  its  train — and  vou  will  svc,  at  any  rate,  the  standing-ground 
of  their  ideas.  Mr.  ifelps,  who  has  enriched  his  masterly  history 
of  the  Spanish  Conquest  with  most  valuable  extracts  trom  docu- 
ments  and  writers  little  known  before,  lifts  the  veil  of  this  slaTe 
traffic,  and  introduces  us,  through  the  deacription  of  an  eye* 
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witness,  into  the  first  Spanish  slave  mart  in  that  15th  century. 
It  is  wortti  our  while  to  consider  thoughtfully  the  description 
and  reflections  of  this  pious  and  pitiful  spectator  of  the  scene. 

"  But  what  heart  was  that,  how  hard  soever,  which  was  not  pierced 
"with  sorrow,  seeing  that  company  :  for  some  had  sunken  cheeks,  and 
their  fiices  bathed  in  tears,  looking  at  each  other ;  others  were  groaning 
very  dolorously,  looking  at  ip§  heights  of  the  lieavens,  fixing  their  eyes 
upon  them,  crying  out  loudly,  as  if  they  were  asking  succour  from  the 
Father  of  natiure ;  others  struck  their  feces  with  their  hands,  throwing 
themselves  on  the  earth ;  othei*s  made  their  lamentations  in  songs, 
according  to  the  customs  of  their  country,  which,  although  wo  coidd 
not  understand  their  language,  we  saw  corresponded  well  to  the  height 
of  their  sorrow.  But  now,  for  the  increase  of  their  grief,  come  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  distribution,  and  they  began  to  put  them 
apart  one  from  the  other,  in  order  to  equalize  the  portions  ;  wherefore 
it  was  necessary  to  part  children  and  parents,  husbands  and  wives,  and 
brethren  from  each  other.  Neither  in  the  partition  of  friends  and 
relations  was  any  law  kept,  only  each  fell  where  the  lot  took  him.  Oh, 
powerful  fortune  !  who  goest  hither  and  thither  with  thy  wheels,  com- 
passing the  things  of  the  world  as  it  pleaseth  thee,  if  thou  canst  place 
before  the  eyes  of  this  miserable  nation  some  knowledge  of  the  things 
that  are  to  come  after  them,  that  they  may  receive  some  consolation  in 
the  midst  of  their  great  sadness  !  And  you  others  who  have  the  busi- 
ness of  this  partition,  look  with  pity  on  such  great  misery,  and  con- 
sider how  can  those  be  parted  whom  you  cannot  disunite  !  Who  will 
be  able  to  make  this  partition  without  great  difficulty  ?  For  while 
they  were  placing  in  one  part  the  children  that  saw  their  parents  in 
another,  the  children  sprang  up  pereeveringly  and  fled  to  them ;  the 
mothers  enclosed  their  children  in  their  arms,  and  threw  themselves 
with  them  on  the  ground,  receiving  wounds  with  little  pity  for  their 
own  flesh,  so  that  their  offspring  might  not  be  torn  from  them  !  And 
so,  with  labour  and  difficulty,  they  concluded  the  partition ;  for,  besides 
the  trouble  they  had  with  the  captives,  the  plain  was  full  of  people, 
as  well  of  the  place  as  of  the  villages  and  neighbourhood  around,  who 
in  that  day  gave  rest  to  their  hands,  the  mainstay  of  their  livelihood, 
only  to  see  this  novelty.  And  as  they  looked  upon  these  things,  some 
deploring,  some  reasoning  upon  them,  they  made  such  a  riotous  noise, 
as  greatly  to  disturb  those  who  had  the  management  of  this  distribu- 
tion. The  Infanta  was  there  upon  a  powerful  horse,  accompanied  by 
his  people,  looking  out  his  share,  but  as  a  man  who  for  his  part  did  not 
care  for  gain ;  for,  the  forty-six  souls  which  fell  to  his  fifth,  he  speedily 
made  his  choice,  as  all  his  principal  riches  were  in  his  contentment, 
considering  with  great  delight  the  salvation  of  those  souls  which  before 
were  lost.  And  certainly  his  thought  was  not  vain ;  for,  as  soon  as 
they  had  knowledge  of  our  language,  they  readily  became  Christians  ; 
and  I,  who  have  made  this  history  in  this  volmne,  have  seen  in  the 
town  of  Lagos  yomig  men  and  young  women,  the  sons  and  grandsons 
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of  thofle  very  captives,  lx)m  in  thie  land,  as  good  and  as  troeCLmtiaiit 
t»  if  l^ey  had  lineaDy  descended,  since  the  commencement  of  the  \sw 
of  Christy  from  those  who  were  first  baptized." 

Prince  Henry  died  in  1463.  The  same  author,  who  has  thrown 
much  li^ht  on  his  histor}',  gives  an  outline  of  his  character^  akefaahed 
by  an  able  hand : — 

"  He  had  a  grandeur  of  nature,"  says  Taria  y  Soosa,  "  propoitionite 
to  the  greatness  of  his  doings ;  he  M-as  bulky  and  strong ;  his  oom- 
plexion  red  and  white ;  his  hair  coai-se,  and  almost  hirsute  ;  his  aspect 
produced  fear  in  those  wlio  were  not  accustomed  to  him  ;  not  to  thoM 
who  were ;  for  even  in  the  strongest  curn^nt  of  his  vexation  at  anything, 
hiB  courtesy  always  prevailed  over  liis  anger  ;  he  had  a  grave  aereni^ 
in  his  movements,  a  notable  constancy  and  circumspection  in  his  wonli» 
modesty  in  all  that  i-elated  to  his  state  and  personcd  observance,  within 
the  limits  of  his  high  fortune ;  he  was  ])atient  in  labour,  bold  and 
valorous  in  war,  versed  in  arts  and  letters,  a  skilful  fencer,  in  the 
mathematics  superior  to  all  luen  of  his  time,  generous  in  the  extreme, 
zealous  in  the  extreme  for  the  increase  of  the  Faitlu  No  bad  habit 
was  known  in  him.  He  did  not  man  y,  nor  was  it  known  that  he  ever 
violated  the  purity  of  continoncy.  His  memory  was  equal  to  the 
authority  he  bore,  and  his  prudence  equal  to  his  memory/' 

He  was  one  of  the  gixjut  ones  of  the  world.  Like  Columbus, 
the  de\'otce  of  a  swat  idea — an  idea  which  God  had  shown  to 
him — and  able  to  hold  all  which  tliis  earth  could  offer  to  him  as 
dross  compared  with  the  joy  of  fulfilling  the  Di\-ine  behests.  Of 
such  stufl'  are  the  heroics,  the  leadorfi  of  generations,  made.  For 
us  he  is  not  the  less  interesting,  in  that  he  was  the  son  of  Blandie 
of  Lancaster,  daughter  of  great  John  of  Gaunt,  nephew  tha^efiwe 
to  our  Henry  IV.,  and  cousin-gerrtian  to  our  Henr\'  V. — himaelf 
an  adventurous,  heroic  man,  who  might,  had  he  lived,  have  givfrn 
a  new  shape  to  histor>'.  Jf orse  blood  was  in  the  veins  of  tbia 
great  Prince  Henrj-.  He  was  half  Englishman,  who  opened  the 
chapter  of  maritime  discover)*  in  ^he  modem  histor)'  of  the  world. 

After  his  death  the  work  went  on,  but  less  nobly — it  missed  his 
royal  head  and  hand.  Still  he  had  broken  the  neck  of  the  diffi- 
cult}* ;  he  had  suneyed  the  field — it  remained  but  to  master  the 
empire  which  he  had  laid  o]H»n  to  the  enterpruie  of  Europe.  In 
1487  Bartholomew  Diaz  doubled  the  CarK*  of  GoikI  HiqK*.  **  Cano 
Tormentoso,"poor  Diaz  and  his  battereo  sailors  called  it ;  but  tiie 
kiuff  on  his  return  gave  it  a  name  of  better  omen,  which  it  bears 
to  mis  day.  The  problem  of  a  passage  by  sen  to  India  was  now 
more  than  half  solvc^d.  Ten  years  afterwards,  in  1497,  Vasco  de 
Ckma  sailed  on  his  famous  voj'age,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
Calicut,  on  the  coast  of  Hindostan.    He  thus  completed  the  effort 
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and  realized  the  hope  of  centuries,  and  brought  Europe  into  mari- 
time connection  wiui  the  lands  of  gems,  spice,  and  gold.  I  touch 
lightly  on  these  great  discoveries,  the  history  of  them  being  so 
familiar,  and  dwell  rather  with  fdler  detail  on  the  less  known 
episodes  of  that  adventurous  time.*  Gama  returned  to  Europe  to 
report  his  successes  in  September,  1499,  and  was  received  wiik 
most  distinguished  honours  by  the  Portuguese  Court  Mean- 
while a  greater  and  more  (mginal  mind  had  been  at  work  on  the 
problem.  The  grant  of  Martin  V.  to  Portugal  of  all  land  which 
might  be  discovered  along  the  coast  of  A&ica  to  the  Indies,  shut 
out  Spain  from  any  participation  in  the  commerce  and  empire 
openea  up  to  the  European  nations  by  the  enterprises  of  the  Por- 
tog^uese.  Yasco  de  (xama  trod  cautiously,  after  all,  in  tracks 
wmch  had  been  tolerably  explored.  The  southern  cape  of  Africa 
being  discovered,  it  was  known,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  India 
must  lie  beyond.  Columbus  took  counsel  of  the  sphere.  It  was 
^own  to  him — are  we  not  bound  to  believe  that  such  great 
misaJons  are  very  directly  from  on  high  P — ^that  a  western  course 
over  the  unknown  Atlantic  must  conduct  the  voyager  to  the 
western  sea-boards  of  the  lands  whose  eastern  Gfama  had  ap- 
proached by  the  way  of  Africa.  He  stood  boldly  out  over  the 
Atlantic,  followed  by  the  sympathies  of  one  great  queenly  heart, 
as  capable  of  serving  a  great  idea  as  his  own,  on  the  boldest  and 
most  heroic  quest  ever  undertaken  by  man.  On  Friday,  AugiLst 
3rd,  1492,  three  little  ships  stood  out  from  Palos :  Sagrcs  lay  there 
to  the  west,  along  the  coast.  On  Friday,  October  11th,  they  cast 
anchor  on  the  coast  of  St.  Salvador ;  and  added,  as  is  expressed 
nobly  in  the  epitaph  of  Colon,  "  a  new  world  to  Spain."  Thus,  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  15th  ccnturj-,  Columbus  and  Gama  reached, 
by  pursuing  opposite  routes,  the  gold  and  spice  regions  of  the 
world.  But  at  the  same  time  the  vaguest  uncertainty  existed  as 
to  the  exact  situation  and  relations  of  the  lands  which  they  had 
discovered.  Vasco  dc  Gama's  course  was  plain.  His  India  could 
at  once  be  linked  on,  by  the  overland  commerce,  to  the  known 
regions  of  the  earth.  But  what  was  this  new  region  to  which 
Columbus  had  opened  the  way  P  The  prevalent  opinion — nursed, 
doubtless,  by  the  ancient  notion  that  land,  the  nobler,  must  be 
the  preponderating  element  in  the  world — ^magnified  unduly  the 
extent  of  Asia  ;  and  pushed  its  eastern  sea-board  close  on  to  the 
American  coast.     Columbus,  leaving  the  Canaries,  steered,  as  he 

• 

•  I  purposely,  too,  avoid  complicating  the  narrative  in  this  hrief  paper  by  the 
discuasion  of  the  vexed  questions  of  the  subject.  I  therefore  pass  by  the  voyages 
of  the  Corterials,  about  which  there  is  great  difficulty,  especially  the  earliest 
▼oyage  of  John.  The  Zeni,  too,  must  hero  be  passed  by,  that  we  may  keep  to 
the  fimi  ground. 
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believedi  for  Japan.  On  October  7th,  being  in  the  paralld  of 
25^  30^,  he  became  uneasy  at  not  discoYcring  Zipanra,  which  bj 
his  reckoning  ought  to  be  216  miles  to  the  eastward  of  his  meridian. 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  prevailed  on  him  to  steer  to  the  south-west 
Pinzon,  it  seems,  had  seen  a  flight  of  parrots  heading  in  thai  di- 
rection ;  and  so  by  the  aiispices  it  was  settled,  as  of  old,  that  Coitral 
and  not  North  America  should  receive  the  colonies  of  Spain.  Never 
in  old  Bome  did  birds  lead  such  a  cpiest  as  this. 

Columbus  and  Amerigo  Vespucci  remained  persuaded  till  death 
that  the  continent  which  Colimibus  in  his  third  voyage  discovered, 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  was  the  mainland  of  Asia ;  and 
the  admiral,  magnificent  as  the  great  Julius,  entertained  the  nur- 

Sose  of  returning  to  Spain  by  Ceylon  and  the  Cape,  or  overland  by 
erusalem  and  JeLffa — anticipating  our  steam  track  by  350  years. 
The  notion  that  India  had  been  reached  by  a  western  course  firom 
Spain  would,  of  course,  speedily  raise  questions  as  to  the  range  of 
the  Papal  grant  to  Portugal,  by  which  Martin  had  attached  to 
the  Portuguese  Crown  all  Lands  which  might  be  discovered  between 
Bojador  and  the  Indies.  The  question  was  at  once  considered  in 
the  Papal  councils,  and  a  division  of  the  world  was  made  between 
the  two  great  discovering  peoples,  which,  while  it  seemed  to  make 
a  fair  settlement  of  the  contending  claims  for  the  moment,  in  reality 
raised  questions,  the  determination  of  which  had  the  most  important 
bearing  on  the  development  of  science  as  well  as  trade.  Alexander 
VI.,  Koderic  Borgia,  then  occupied  the  Papal  throne.  To  this 
man,  incest  and  murders  of  the  most  horrible  description  were  fineely 
attributed  by  songs  and  epigrams  in  ever}*  court  in  Europe.  From 
him,  as  Pope,  a  decree  came  forth  which  was  received  as  absolute 
throughout  Christendom,  to  divide  the  undiscovered  world  equally 
between  two  sovereign  powers.  Taking  the  meridian  of  longitucfe 
drawn  through  a  point  100  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  he 
ordained  that  the  half  globe  to  die  east  of  that  line  should  belong 
to  Portugal,  the  half  elobe  to  the  west  to  Spain.  This  Bull  bears 
date  May  4tii,  1493,  shortly  after  the  return  of  Columbus  to  Spain. 
Subsequently,  by  an  arrangement  bet^'een  the  monarchs,  of  the  7th 
of  June,  1494,  the  line  was  removed  westwards  to  370  leagues 
west  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  We  can  easily  understand 
how  the  determmation  of  this  meridian,  in  the  then  state  of  nautical 
astronomy,  was  a  matter  of  no  little  difficult)'  in  the  Indian  seas. 
The  observations  of  the  contending  parties  doubtless  favoured  the 
interests  of  their  respective  nations,  and  it  was  not  until  after  much 
strife  and  discussion  tliat  it  was  settled,  that  the  Moluccas,  valuable 
for  their  spices,  fell  within  the  Spanish  hemisphere ;  and  they  were 
actually  purchased  by  PortugiU,  in  1529,  for  350,000  ducats. 
Impious  as  these  Bolls  may  seem,  they  were  very  real  and  solemn 
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matters  in  those  da^  Edward  lY.  of  England,  a  great  trader, 
fitted  out  an  expedition  to  trade  on  the  coasts  of  Ghiinea ;  but  he 
abandoned  the  design  at  once,  keen  as  he  was  after  gain,  when 
the  Pope's  Bull  was  pleaded  by  the  Portuguese  king.  That  we 
may  understand  how  real  the  right  of  the  Pope  was  conceived  to 
be  m  those  days,  I  will  (j^uote  the  proclamation  which  Ferdinand 
founded  on  it,  and  by  which  he  took  royal  possession  of  the  Indies. 
But  that  there  is  something  ludicrous  in  bringing  such  a  battery 
to  bear  on  the  ignorant  and  helpless  Indians,  one  might  reckon 
this  document  among  the  most  awfiil  lies  ever  promulgated  in 
this  world. 

"  The  proclamation  dwells  on  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  the  dis- 
persion of  the  one  race.  Then  it  declares  how  God  gave  charge  of  all 
these  nations  to  one  man  called  St.  Peter,  that  he  should  be  the  head  of 
the  human  race,  and  have  rule  over  them  all,  and  fix  bis  seat  at  Borne, 
'  as  the  fittest  place  for  governing  the  world.'  He  was  called  Father, 
as  the  Father  and  Governor  of  all  men.  Then  it  tells  how  all  men 
have  obeyed  St  Peter  and  his  successors,  and  will  obey  them  to  the 
end  of  time.  It  informs  the  Indians  how  a  certain  Pope  gave  to  the 
Catholic  sovereigns  all  these  western  islands  and  the  Continent,  by 
writings  which  the  Indians  may  see  if  they  like.  Then  they  are  told 
how  well  the  other  islanders  had  received  and  obeyed  his  Majesty, 
listening  without  any  hesitation  or  delay  to  religious  men,  and  becom- 
ing Christians,  and  how  kind  his  Majesty  had  been  to  theuL  *  Where- 
fore I  entreat  and  require  you,'  said  Qjeda,  or  any  other  privateering 
discoverer,  *  that,  after  taking  due  time  to  consider  this,  you  acknow- 
ledge the  Church  as  sovereign  lady  of  the  world,  and  the  Pope  in  her 
name ;  and  his  Majesty,  in  his  place  as  lord  of  these  isles  and  this  con- 
tinent^ and  that  you  receive  these  religious  men.  K  you  do  so,  his 
Majesty  will  greet  you  with  all  love  and  aflfection,  and  leave  you  your 
wives  and  children  free,  and  will  give  you  many  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions. But  if  you  do  not,  by  the  help  of  God  I  will  enter  with  power 
into  your  land,  and  will  subdue  you,  and  will  take  your  wives  and 
children  and  make  slaves  of  them,  and  sell  them  as  such,  and  take  all 
your  goods,  and  do  you  all  the  mischief  I  can,  as  to  vassals  that  do 
not  obey,  and  will  not  receive  their  Lord.  And  I  protest  that  all  the 
death  and  destruction  which  may  come  from  this  is  your  fault,  and  not 
his  Majesty's  or  mine,  or  that  of  my  men.' " 

The  direct  result  of  this  Spanish  and  Portuguese  discovery  was 
the  enormous  increase  of  their  navies,  and  the  complete  division 
between  them  of  the  Empire  of  the  Seas.  The  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  claimed  as  of  right  the  whole  of  this  new  and  most 
valuable  commerce  ;  while  their  knowledge  of  the  navigation,  and 
the  multitude  of  their  ships,  enabled  them  to  maintain  practically 
the  monopoly.  The  result  of  this  to  England  was  for  the  time 
disastrous.     It  lowered  her  position  both  commercially  and  politi- 
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cally,  in  comparisou  with  these  once  inferior  monarchies. 
lost  not  a  littio  of  the  commerce  she  abeady  enjoyed,  traffic  beu^ 
speedily  diverted  from  its  old  routes  to  this  new  highway  of  the 
seas.  She  fomid  herself  shut  out  by  two  powerful  navies  from 
intercourse  with  the  East,  and  all  tiie  advantage  it  might  bring 
in  ite  taiin.  Very  eamestiy  wm  this  point  conaidetod  by  tLe 
English  statesmen  and  merchants  during  the  early  part  of  toe 
lOtin  century;  and  several  expeditions  were  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  such  explorations  as  were  possible,  without 
trenching  on  the  recognized  rights  of  Spain  ajoMl  Portugal  to  the 
newly-discovered  regions  of  the  earth.  I  say,  recognized  rights. 
The  Reformation  let  in  a  flood  of  %ht  on  these  as  well  as  other 
matters.  England,  wo  shall  see,  will  soon  come  to  treat  the:ie  in 
common  with  many  venerable  "  rights,"  to  which  she  had  bowed  lur 
oentorieSy  as  flagrant  and  even  blasphemous  wrongs.  The  Refor- 
mation opened  the  way  morally  for  the  enterprise,  for  whioh  the 
countr>'  was  training  all  unconsciously  her  phj'sical  powers — ^the 
wresting  of  the  sceptre  of  the  East  from  the  Catholic  monanjuea^ 
and  the  winning  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  world.  The  fint 
earnest  efforts  of  the  English  to  extend  their  empire  and  commeroc 
by  discover}',  was  in  the  reign  of  Hcnr}'  Vll.  Cabota,  or* 
Cabot,  is  the  patriarchal  name  in  English  maritime  disoovenr. 
Cabota  was  a  ^  enetiau,  Columbus  a  Genoese.  They  were  cqnalfj 
famous  as  pilots,  and  were  reckoned  the  ablest  mariners  of  their 
time.  Cabot  was  employed  bv  Ilenn'  VII.  in  Western  discovery. 
The  proceedings  of  the  fatKer,  John  Cabot,  are  shrouded  m 
mystery,  which  no  research  has  hitherto  been  able  to  disicL 
Sebastian,  the  son,  says  that  his  father  died  '"  in  that  time  wtien 
newc^  were  brought  that  Don  Christopher  Colonui?  (}cnuese  had 
discovered  the  coa^t  of  India."  But  it  is  liard  to  make  the 
scattered  notices  agrt»e.  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  a  report  made  bv 
him  some  tirae  after  to  the  Popi^'s  legate  in  Spain,  gives  this 
account  from  memor}'  of  his  voyage  to  the  American  coast : — 

"  Understanding,  by  reason  of  tho  Rphorc,  tliat  if  \w  Jihould  soil  br 
way  of  north -west,  he  rIiouM  ])y  n  8liort<r  tract  como  into  India ;  ht» 
tlu*n*np<»u  caused  tlio  king  t4»  be  ndvertiacd  of  hii*  deviet*,  who  imme- 
diiilely  comniiuuled  two  camvel«  to  be  fuminlKn.!  with  all  tilings* 
api)ertayning  lo  tho  voyage,  whieh  wjls  as  farn*  as  he  nMnembertMl,  iu 
the  year  Wjd^  in  the  lieginning  nf  Bunnuer.  He  l»i»g!in,  there- 
fore, to  siiil  t<»wanl  \\n'  north-west,  not  thinking  to  tin<l  any  other  land 
than  tliat  «»f  ( *:ithay,  and  fn>ni  thunv  t«»  turn  towanU  Indin  :  but 
after  eertain«'  days  he  fonnd  that  thf  lantl  ran  towanl  the  north,  which 
was  to  liini  a  ;,'n'at  <liMploasun\  Nev«'rthU»«s,  myling  ah^ni;  tho  coa«i, 
to  see  if  lie  <'o!ihl  !in«l  anv  'ailf  that  tnme<l,  he  found  the  land  utill 
continuttl  to  the  TiGth  ih«gnH*  umler  mir  {Mile.     And  iM^eing  tliat  theiv 
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the  coast  tamed  to  the  east,  despairing  to  find  a  passage,  he  turned 
back  agam,  and  sayled  downe  by  the  coast  of  that  land  toward  the 
Equinoctiall  (ever  with  intent  to  find  the  said  passage  to  India),  and 
came  to  that  part  of  this  firm  land  which  is  now  called  Florida; 
where  his  victuals  failing,  he  departed  from  thence  and  returned 
tmto  England,  where  he  found  great  tumults  among  the  people,  and 
preparations  for  warrea  in  Scotland,  by  reason  whereof  there  was  no 
more  consideration  had  unto  this  voyage." 

The  kmg  did  not  care  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  and  Cabot  left 
for  Spain.  In  1^48  he  returned,  an  aj^  man,  and  fiill  of  wisdom 
and  honour.  Edward  VI.  was  so  delighted  with  the  old  man  and 
his  views,  liiat  he  appointed  him  by  patent  "  Pilot-Major,"  with 
a  salary  of  600  marks  (£IGC),  a  very  large  sum  in  tnose  days. 
He  deoioated  bis  mature  powers  to  tibe  work  of  organizing  and 
promoting  English  di8ooverj\  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
"  Mysterie  and  Companie  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  for  the 
JUaocfvery  of  New  Trades,"  better  knowTi  as  the  Muscovia  Com- 
pany. Then  England  fmrly  entered  on  the  race  in  which  she 
was  destined  to  outstrip  the  world.  From  Italy  came  the  first 
inspiration,  both  to  Spain  and  to  England.  It  was  so  in  every- 
thing. In  art,  literature,  commerce,  politics,  and  war,  Italy  led 
the  van  though  she  could  not  keep  it.  She  lit  the  torch  of  modem 
civilization  at  the  old  hearth  fires,  whose  embers  were  still  glowing 
in  her  great  cities,  and  then  passed  it  on  to  stronger  and  more 
resolute  peoples.  But  Cabot  is  our  maiitime  patriarch.  All 
hononrbe  to  his  memory  !  He  seems  to  have  returned  to  England 
at  the  solicitation  of  a  certain  Mr.  Robert  Thome,  a  merchtmt  of 
Bristol,  and  a  most  able  man,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
first  fair  notice  which  I  can  find  of  the  nwfif  of  EngEsh  discover}^ 
towards  the  north,  occurs  in  a.  paper  addressed  to  Henry  VITI., 
by  this  very  Mr.  Robert  Thome,  from  which  I  make  the  following 
verj'  significant  extract : — 

• 

"  Xow  I  considering  this  your  noble  courage  and  desire,  and  also 
perceiving  that  yom*  Grace  may  at  your  pleasure,  to  your  greater  glory, 
by  a  Godly  meane,  with  little  cost,  periU,  or  labour,  to  your  Grace  or 
any  of  your  subjects,  amplifie  and  enrich  this  your  sayd  realmo,  I 
know  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  manifest  this  secret  unto  your  Grace, 
which  hitherto,  as  I  suppose,  hath  beene  hid  :  which  is  that  with  a 
small  number  of  ships,  there  may  bo  discovered  divei-s  new  lands 
and  kingdomcs,  "svithe  which  without  doubt  your  Grace  shall  winne 
perpetualle  glory,  and  your  subjectes  infinite  profite.  To  which 
places  there  is  left  one  way  to  discover,  which  is  into  the  North  : 
for  that  of  the  foure  partes  of  the  worlde,  it  seemeth  thi-ee  partes  are 
discovered  by  other  princes.  For  out  of  8paine  they  have  discovered 
all  the  Indies  and  seas  occidentall ;    and  out  of  Portingall  idl  the 
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Indies  and  seas  orientall ;  so  that  by  this  part  of  the  orient  and  cod- 
dont  they  have  compassed  the  world  80  that  now  rest  to  be  dii- 
covered  the  sayd  north  parts,  the  which  it  scemeth  to  mee  is  oneljr 
your  charge  and  duety.  Because  the  situation  of  this  your  realme 
is  thereunto  nearest  and  aptest  of  all  other  ;  and  also  for  that  you 
have  already  taken  it  in  liand/' 

Thome's  representations  took  effect.  In  1527  "  two  fiuie 
ships"  were  despatched  for  Western  discover}'.  The  history  of 
the  expedition,  as  far  as^it  can  be  gleaned  from  the  scanty 
chronicles  of  it,  was  disastrous.  The  ships  were  cast  away  <«i  thte 
B((u:th  of  Newfoundland,  and  even  the  painstakiiig  Hakluyt  failed 
te  kam  anjrthingmore  about  it.  This  was  followed  by  an  expe- 
dition sent  form  by  one  Master  Here,  of  London,  quaintly 
described  as  ''  a  man  of  goodly  stature,  and  great  courage,  and 
given  to  the  study  of  Cosmographie."  The  remarkable  feature  of 
this  expedition,  which  sailed  in  1536,  was  that  thirty  out  of  the 
six  score  persons  by  whom  the  ships  were  manned,  were  gentlemen 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  persons  from  the  upper  ranks  of 
society.  Their  fate  was  very  horrible.  •  They  found  some  traces 
of  an  earlier  habitation  of  the  island  by  civilized  people,  but  were 
unable  to  continue  their  explorations ;  for  before  long  they  wexe 
overtaken  by  famine,  and  fearful  tales  of  cannibalism  and  other 
horrors  were  told  by  the  few  that  returned.  The  Captain's  dis- 
course, when  he  discovered  the  horrible  crimes  to  whicn  thev  had 
been  driven,  is  very  noble  and  Christian ;  but  I  cannot  dwell  upon 
it  here.  The  curious  will  find  it  in  the  third  volume  of  the  4to 
edition  of  Hakluyt,  page  169. 

The  next  voyage  undertaken  by  the  English,  may  be  said  fiurly 
to  open  the  chapter  of  Arctic  discovery.  It  is  the  expedition  of 
the  ill-fated  Sir  Ilugh  WiUoughby  (the  reader  will  remember 
Henry  Sidney's  "  eloquent  discourse "  to  them),  which  sailed 
in  1553. 

The  inde&tigable  Mr.  Robert  Thome  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ley, 
the  ambassador  of  Ilcnr}-  VIII.  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  shapes 
the  great  dream  of  English  commerce — a  new  way  to  the  new 
Indian  lands  b^'  the  Polar  Seas ;  as  fair  and  false  a  aream  as  ever 
beguiled  mankmd.  Having  dwelt  at  large  on  the  discover)-  of 
Newfoundland,  he  says — "Now  tlien,  if  from  the  said  New  found 
lands  the  sea  be  navigable,  therc  is  no  doubt,  but  sayling  North- 
ward and  passing  the  Pole,  descending  to  the  Equinoctiall  line,  we 
shall  hit  these  islands  (the  Spice  Islands,  ho  means) ;  and  it  would 
be  a  much  shorter  way  than  either  the  Spaniards  or  the  Portingalls 
have.  For  we  be  distant  from  the  Pole  but  thirty  and  nine 
degrees,  and  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equinoctiall  be  ninety,  the  which 
acMed  together  beo  an  hundred  twenty  and  nine  degrees,  leagues 
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2489,  miles  7440 :  where  we  should  find  these  islands.  .  .  . 
So  that  this  navigation  of  the  Portuguese  amounteth  in  all  to 
4300  leagues.  So  that  (as  afore  is  sayd)  if  between  our  New 
found  lands  or  J^orway,  or  Island  (Iceland),  the  seas  toward  the 
north  be  navigable,  we  should  goe  to  those  islands  a  etorter  way 
by  more  than  2000  leagues." 

This  was  the  germ  which  has  ripened  into  Arctic  exploration. 
It  lay  in  the  mind  of  Sebasti£Ui  Cabot,  and  its  first-fruit  was  tibe 
expedition  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  to  find  a  way  to  India  round 
the  northern  sea-bo^tls  of  Asia.  It  is  but  the  first  of  a  series  of 
gallant  attempts  to  force  that  ice-bound  gate ;  attempts  in  which 
the  Dutch  cniefly  distinguished  themselves,  and  the  hapless 
Barentz  earned  an  immortal  fame.  Most  able  instructions  were 
drawn  up  by  Cabot  for  the  conduct  of  the  navigation,  on  which 
we  must  not  even  for  a  moment  dwell.  A  graphic  little  picture 
of  the  starting  of  the  expedition  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader.     There  were  three  ships : — 

''  On  the  20th  of  May,  1553,  the  captain  and  mariners  took  shipping 
and  departed  from  Eatcliffe  on  the  ebbe.  They  having  saluted  their 
acquaintances — one  his  wife,  another  his  cliiklren,  and  another  his 
kinsfolk,  and  another  his  friends  dearer  than  his  kinsfolkes — were 
present  and  ready  at  the  day  appointed ;  and  having  wayed  ancre, 
they  departed  with  the  turning  of  the  water,  and  sayling  easily  came 
first  to  Greenewich.  The  greater  ships  are  towed  downo  with  boates 
and  oares,  the  mariners  being  all  apparelled  in  watchet,  or  skie -coloured 
cloth,  rowed  amayne,  and  made  waye  with  diligence.  And  being  come 
neare  to  Greenewich,  where  the  Court  then  laye,  upon  the  newes  thereof 
the  courtiers  came  running  out,  and  the  common  people  flockt  together, 
standing  very  thicke  upon  the  shore  :  the  Privie  Council  they  lookt 
out  at  the  windows  of  the  Court,  and  the  rest  ranne  up  to  the  tops  of 
the  towers ;  the  ships  hereupon  discharged  their  ordinance,  and  shot  c^ 
their  pieces  after  the  manner  of  warre  and  of  the  sea ;  insomuch  that 
the  tops  of  the  hiUs  sounded  therewith,  the  valleys  and  the  waters 
gave  an  echo,  and  the  marinei-s  they  shouted  in  such  sort,  that  the  skye 
rang  again  with  the  noyse  thereof.  One  stoode  in  the  poope  of  the 
ship,  and  by  his  gesture  bids  farewell  to  his  friends  in  the  best  maner 
he  could.  Another  walks  upon  the  hatches,  another  climbs  the 
shrowds,  another  stands  upon  the  mainyard,  and  another  in  the  top 
of  the  shippe  ;  to  be  short,  it  was  a  very  triumph  (after  a  sort),  in 
all  respects  to  the  beholders.  But,  alas,  the  good  King  Fxiward  (in 
respect  of  whom  principally  all  this  was  prepared),  hee  onely  by  reason 
of  his  sicknesse,  was  absent  from  this  shewe ;  and  not  long  after  the 
departure  of  these  ships  the  lamentable  and  most  sorrowful  accident  of 
his  death  followed.' 

Thus  they  set  forth.  The  ships  parted  company.  Chancellor 
landed  in  Russia,  reached  the  Court,  was  heartily  entertained 
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there,  aud  laid  the  foundation  of  that  commercial  interooune  wM 
Russia  which  was  so  fruitful  in  profit  to  £ngland  in  this  and  xYh 
succeeding  reigns.  The  gallant  Sir  Hugh  W  illoughby  met  witl 
a  darker  fate.  Next  year  some  Russian  fishermen  tound  the  ihip 
fast  in  the  ice  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arzina,  on  the  coast  o 
Lapland,  and  the  crews  all  frozen  to  death.  Sir  Hugh  Wil 
loughby's  journal  was  recovered,  from  which  it  appears  that  h 
had  previously  reached  and  "  discovered," — ^not  Spitzbcrgen,  a 
Purchas  with  singular  obstinacy  will  have  it — but  Nova  ZemUa 
which  is  the  true   Willoughby's  land.     The  last  entry  in  tin 

{'oumal  has  a  melancholy  interest :  **  Thus  remaining  in  thi 
laven  the  space  of  a  weeke,  seeing  the  yeare  farre  spent,  am 
very  bad  wether,  as  frost,  snow,  and  hail,  as  though  it  iiad  beei 
the  deep  of  winter;  we  thought  it  best  to  winter  there.  Where 
fore  we  sent  out  three  men  8.S.W.  to  search  if  they  could  fin 
people,  who  w(*nt  three  dayes  journey  but  a)uld  find  none.  Afle 
that  we  sent  out  other  three  westward,  four  dayes  journey,  whid 
also  returned  without  finding  any  people.  Then  Hent  we  thrw 
men  S.E.  three  dayes  journey,  who  in  like  sorte  returned,  with- 
out finding  of  j)eople  or  any  similitude  of  habitation."  Theti 
were  the  last  wonb?  traced  by  the  hand  of  ns  noble  and  gallant 
a  man  as  ever  led  a  forlorn  hojx^  for  his  countr}''8  good.  The 
cycle  of  Arctic  discovery  opens  and  closes  with  stningely  similai 
calamities — two  ships'  crews  in  each  case  frozen  to  death. 

A  second  Xorth-Easteni  attempt  was  made  by  Stephen  Boroudi. 
in  1556.  He  reached  Nova  Zombla,  but  bemg  arivc»n  back  bj 
easterly  >\dnds,  returned  safely  to  England  the  following  year. 
His  vovage  is  of  interest  chiefly  because  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  d 
good  old  Sebtistian  Cal)ot  in  his  lusty  age,  honoured  and  beloved, 
and  as  devoted  to  discover}-  as  in  his  prime. 

**  Wi*  dcparkd  from  Katclitl'c  U)  lilaikowall  the  23rd  of  April 
*Siitunlay,  Wing  St  Mark's  diiv,  wo  doparUni  fi\>ni  niutkewall  U; 
(JniyH.  The  :i7th  being  Monday,  theriglit  worRhipful  SelMUiliaii  Tabot 
cauie  abcKinl  our  pinue^c  ut  Gruvcsond,  accouii>anieil  with  divun 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  who  after  they  had  viewt^d  our  pinnt^sse, 
luul  tast^'d  of  such  choere  as  we  could  make  them  alxK^rd,  they  went 
on  hIioiv,  giving  our  mariners  right  liberal  rewanls  ;  and  the  gooc 
old  K*-utlenmn,  Master  Cabota,  gave  to  the  }K)ore  most  liberal  almes 
bidding  tluiu  to  pray  for  the  goinle  fortune  and  jirosixTous  fiuccessc 
of  the  STclithrift,  our  pimiesse.  And  then  at  the  eigne  of  the  Chris 
toi>litT,  ho  ainl  liin  friends  luiukettinl,  and  maile  me  and  them  tlial 
wen'  in  the  eoinj>any  gr^'at  eheen*  :  and  for  vi'r}*  joy  that  he  ha^l  U 
see  the  towanhus  nf  uur  intended  disiovery,  he  entonnl  int4>  the  (Uiic< 
himselfe,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  young  and  lustj  oompaiij.     WhicL 
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being  ended,  be  and  his  friends  departed  most  gently,  commending  ua 
to  the  govenianoe  of  Almighty  God." 

With  this  YoyaffB  the  N.£.  explorations  of  the  "Rngliah  came 
practieally  to  a  close.      What  nirther  interest  attaches  to  the 

aufistion  of  the  North-Easterly  passage  is  chiefly  connected  wiUi 
be  rise  of  the  Dutch  Bepublics  towards  Uie  close  oL  the  century. 
The  EngKA  continued  to  cany  on  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
Bussia  of  eieat  extent  and  importance,  and  in  this  direction 
their  knowledge  of  the  countnes  and  markets  of  the  world 
rapidly  increased.  But  the  attention  of  discoYcrers  was  firom 
that  time  turned  steadily  to  the  North- West  Sir  Hmnphrey 
Gilbert  wrote  an  able  treatise  to  proYe,  according  to  the  notions 
most  aYailable  for  proof  in  those  days,  that  the  N.W.  passage 
would  be  found  surer,  easier,  nearer,  and  in  cYery  way  more 
adYantageous  for  England,  than  that  bY  the  N.E.  This  book 
seems  to  haYe  carried  the  couYictions  of  his  countrymen  with  it ; 
from  that  time  forth  they  threw  themselYes  earnestly  into  the 
exploration  of  the  northern  sea-boards  of  the  American  continent, 
if  any  passage  mi^ht  bo  forced  iheA  way  into  the  Indian  Seas. 
The  work  of  Arctic  discovery  has  called  forth  and  exercised  for 
three  centuries  a  succession  of  men  as  hardy  and  heroic  as  any 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  bead-roll  of  fame,  and  the  secret 
has  been  mastered  at  last.  There  was  a  third  way  to  the  rich 
Indian  realms,  at  which  our  forefathers  looked  wistfully  in  the 
early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign — ^by  the  broad  highway  of  the 
Atlantic,  barred  against  us  by  the  two  powerful  navies  of  Portugal 
and  Spain.  That  barrier,  too,  the  mariners  of  Elizabeth  forced 
before  the  end  of  the  century,  and  have  held  open  in  many  a  long 
and  desperate  conflict  against  the  banded  navies  of  the  world. 

B. 


III. 

THE  LEGATIONS  AND  THE  PAPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

It  has  now,  at  length,  been  definitively  settled  that  a  Congress 
of  the  great  Powers  shall  assemble  at  f  aris,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  fiiture  fato  of  Italy.  The  Treaty  of  V  illafraiica 
lias  made  Lombardy  an  integral  part  of  the  Sardinian  monai'cln', 
bat  Yenetia  is  still  held  by  Austria ;  the  destinies  of  Tuscany, 
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Modena,  and  Parma  are  yet  trembling  in  the  balance ;  and  tli^ 
Pope  claims  the  restoration  of  those  fair  proyinces  of  Central  Italy 
which — wearied  out  by  centuries  of  misrule,  and  despairing  of  anjr 
constitutional  and  peaceful  reforms — ^have  at  last  withdrawn  their 
allegiance  from  the  incorrigible  ecclesiastical  tyranny  which  has 
so  long  oppressed  them.  It  is  to  the  past  history  and  preset 
attitude  of  this  portion  of  the  Papal  States — commonly  known  is 
^  the  Legations — ^that  we  propose  at  present  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers ;  and  one  of  our  principal  inducements  to  do  so,  ii 
that  remarkable  "  Declaration  of  the  Catholic  Laity  of  Qresi 
Britain  " — ^published  by  the  Tablet,  and  dated  December  14tli, 
1859 — ^which  specially  refers  to  the  relations  between  the  Popt 
and  his  revolted  subjects.  We  do  not  believe  that  ttus  dooamfint 
expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Cathobe 
laity  of  Great  Britain.  A  small  but  extreme  minority  has  oftea 
no  scruple  in  representing  its  voice  as  the  true  utterance  of  Ae 
party  of  which  it  forms,  in  reality,  only  an  insignificant  section; 
and  we  believe  this  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The 
tone  of  the  "  Declaration  "  is  arrogant  and  offensive,  its  spirit 
slavish,  and  utterly  unwOTthy  of  the  subjects  of  a  free  and  consd- 
tutiond  povomment ;  while^ts  assertions,  with  regard  to  the  Pope 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Legations,  are  the  very  reverse  of  true 
We  are  not  surprised  at-^e  seditious  raWngs  of  a  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  or  their  reckless  misrenreseutationi 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  the  Holy  See ;  for  such  exhibitioDS 
have,  unfortunately,  been  too  common  in  that  country  to  excite 
any  other  feelings  than  contempt  and  regret ;  though,  by  their 
sympathy  with  the  temporal  rule  of  the  l^apacy — that  most  sU- 
tionar}'  and  consistently  evil  of  all  European  governments — and 
their  denunciations  of  the  revolted  sul)jects  of  that  government, 
they  have  deprived  themselves  of  all  claim  to  sjTnpathy,  even  were 
their  grievances,  imder  the  hated  yoke  of  Great  Britain,  tenfold 
what  they  assert  them  to  be. 

The  Declaration  commences  by  an  afErmation  of  inviolable 
fideUty  to  the  Holy  Father  and  the  Apostolic  See,  foiiotteti  by  a 

Srofession  of  attachment  to  our  (iueen  and  constitution.  It 
enounces  the  "  unjustifiable  rebellion  *'  of  the  Ix?gations ;  the 
assistance  rendered  it  by  c^ertaiii  European  Governments ;  tho 
attiicks  and  calumnies  of  the  I*rotestant  press;  and  it  goes  on 
further  to  di^larc  that  the  pn\servation  of  the  Pope's  temporal 
power  intact,  is  essential  to  the  fn^o  c'Xi*rcLst»  of   his  supreme 

Siritual  authoritv ;  that  nothing  in  the  conduct  «»f  the  Pai>al 
ovemment  can  ho  i)ointed  out  sufticient  to  excuse  or  justify  tho 
rebellion  of  the  Legations;  and  that  the  present  Pone  is  a 
**  benignant,  enlightened,  and   paternal  ruler/'      FinaUy,  tho 
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dedaranis  protest  against  the  aid  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ligations;  against  the  attempt  to  compromise  the  Pope's 
spiiitual  power,  by  limiting  his  temporal  sovereignty;  and  agamst 
the  assumption  by  any  state,  sovereign,  or  Congress,  of  a  right  to 
dispose  of  the  states  of  the  Holy  Father,  "  or  to  impose  upon  him 
any  conditions  against  his  own  will,  being  persuaded  that  both 
justice  and  expediency  dictate,  that  any  changes  in  the  laws  or 
administration  of  his  dominion,  should  be  left  to  his  own  unfet- 
tered judgment  and  unquestioned  benevolence; "  and  the  docimient 
is  dosed  By  an  intimation  of  the  determination  of  the  declarants 
"  to  resist  and  resent,  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  any  such 
course  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown,  to 
whatever  party  in  the  state  they  may  b.\long/' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Catholic  Laity  of  Great  Britain 
propose  nothing  less  than  to  hand  over  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants of  the  L^^tions,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Pope  and  his  all-powerful  and  vindictive  minister.  Cardinal 
Antondli,  and  that,  too,  without  imposing  any  conditions  whatever 
upon  his  Holiness.  It  is  surely  somewhat  strange  to  hear  natives 
of  free  Great  Britain — ^who  have  no  experience  of  the  temporal 
government  of  the  Pope,  and  the  majontj^  of  whom  are  ignorant 
of  the  habits,  language,  and  necessities  of  the  Italian  nation — ^thus 
give  the  lie  direct  to  the  cry  of  tyranny  and  misrule  which  has 
long  gone  up  from  the  oppressed  population  of  the  Legations,  who 
have  Deen  bom  and  bred  under  the  Papal  yoke,  and  who  have 
endured  it  imtil  longer  endurance  would  have  been  a  cowardice 
and  a  crime.  Surely,  they  cannot  expect  their  mere  assertions  to 
be  believed — and  they  offer  not  an  iota  of  proof — ^in  opposition  to 
the  concuring  testimony  of  the  best  writers  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  Never  was  rebellion  more  thoroughly  the  result  of  a 
unanimous  and  deep-seated  national  feeling,  than  that  of  the 
Legations  against  the  Papal  yoke ;  and  we  undertake  to  show,  in 
the  succeeding  pages  of  this  article,  that,  so  far  from  that  rebellion 
being  "  unjustifiable,"  it  was  called  forth  and  most  amply  justified 
by  the  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  oppression  of  the  various  Popes,  who 
have  successively  occupied  me  Holy  See,  since  the  return  of 
Pius  Vn.  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  by  their  inveterate  opposition 
to  intellectual  and  social  improvement,  and  their  obstinate  refrisal 
of  necessary  reforms. 

In  his  famous  book  on  the  Eoman  Question,  M.  About  tells  us 
that  there  is  the  material  for  a  magnificent  nation  in  that  division 
of  the  Papal  Stetes  lying  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic. 
The  midcfie  classes,  which  form  the  strength  of  every  "well  consti- 
tuted stete,  are  richer  and  more  numerous,  better  educated  and 
less  superstitious,  than  their  countr)Tnen  on  tiie  Mediterranean  side 
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of  the  moimtams.     They  work  hard,  they  think  i  nt  thqywlnn 
and  have  made  repeated  and  desperate  ^orts  to  shake  oS  tk 
yoke  of  priestly  despotism.     "  I  have  never/'  he  says,  "  convened 
with  a  bourgeois  of  the  Legations,  without  mbbingmy  hands,  lal 
saying  to  myself,  There  is  an  Italian  nation !  '*    This  people,  m 
full  of  energy  and  courage,  have  at  length  sacoeeded  in  emaid- 
pating  themselves  from   the  thraldom  under  wfaieh  tiiej  hfft 
writhed  and  groaned  for  forty-five  years.    They  are  now  fiw, 
both  from  the  iyranny  of  Papal  L^ates,  and  from  the  oppfesan 
of  Austrian  garrisons — ^the  two  great  curses  which  have  nitlierto 
paralyzed  their  industry  and  enterprize,  and  exhausted  the  resouweg 
of  their  fertile  and  beautiful  country.     But  there  are  many  who 
blame  the  inhabitants  of  the  Legations  for  throwing  off  the  papil 
yoke,  and  who  would  gladly  see  them  forced  back  under  Oat 
priestly  rule,  which  is  of  all  governments  the  most  absolute,  the 
most  stationary,  and  the  most  opposed  to  enlightenment  aad 
liberty.     It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  briefly  to  jpointjMt 
how  the  Popes,  from  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Pius  VII. 
down  to  our  own  days, — a  period  of  more  than  forty  years, — Imtv 
systematically  violated  the  conditions  under  which  the  Legatiom 
originally   submitted    to  their  government,  by  destroying   At 
mimicipal  liberties  they  were  boimd  to  respect;  by  oj^msing  every* 
thin^  like  local  government  in  the  various  towns ;  hy  resistiBg 
all  improvements  in  judicial  procedure ;    by  neglecting  publie 
works  ;  by  excessive  taxation  to  supply  priestly  luxurj'  at  Home ; 
and  by  innumerable  instances  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 

If  ever  there  was  a  favourable  opportumty  for  a  Pope  to 
acquire  popularity,  it  was  that  enjoyed  by  Pius  VU.,  wImd-* 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  great  Napoleon— he  re-entered  Bone^ 
surrounded  by  the  double  halo  of  sanctity  and  misfortnue,  waA 
greeted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  as  at  once  the  head  «f 
the  church  and  the  naticmal  prince.  He  began  weU ;  profniaag 
and  carrving  out  several  important  reforms,  in  which  he  was  ably 
seeondeJ  by  his  prime  mimster.  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  obli^^ 
the  tribunals  to  state  the  grounds  of  their  decisions,  and  sumi* 
tuted  the  Italian  for  the  Ijatin  language,  in  order  that  litigaata 
might  learn  the  position  and  follow  tne  progress  cif  their  law. 
suits.  But  a  reforming  Pope,  like  a  good  Emperr>r  of  Ruma,  is 
an  accident,  and  a  rare  one;  and,  on  the  accession  of  Leo  XII.,  in 
1822,  the  w»t»nc»  waji  ouickly  changed.  Consalvi  was  icmoved 
from  the  ministry*,  c<»eiesiastieal  jurisdiction  wa.-^  extended  over 
afitEurs  purely  dvil,  the  commiivion  for  vacciiuition  was  abolisihad 
in  Rome,  the  right  of  asylum  was  restored,  and  the  Ijatin  langui^ 
replaced  the  Italian  in  the  courts  ct  law.     An  Austrian  envov  at 
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Rome  thus  describee  to  the  government  at  Vienna  the  condition 
of  Borne,  and  of  the  pontifical  states  under  this  rule  of  die  Pope  :* 
''  I  can  assure  you  that  Rome  is  at  present,  as  to  spiritual  mattens, 
the   focus  of  demoralization ;   as  to  temporal,  tnat  of  disorder. 
The  inhabitants,  proud  and  intractable,  are  given  to  superstition 
rather  than  to  true  religion.     In  the  goveminent  of  the  cardinals, 
prelates,  and  priests,  policy  is  a  continual  exhibition  of  Pharisaism 
and  Machiavelism ;  the  social  economy  is  in  humiliating  disorder. 
The  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Government  inspire  no  confi- 
dence, because,  once  agreed  upon,  if  they  find  any  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  annulling  them,  they  annul  them  by  a  pontifical  decree, 
or  change  their  conditions,  to  tiie  great  loss  of  the  contractors.    It 
is  impossible  to  describe  how  ill  the  finances  arc  conducted ;  the 
fiiitfalessness  and  want  of  skill  in  the  ministers  make  considerable 
voids  in  the  treasury.  In  all  the  Pontifical  States  justice  is  openly 
sokL     In  Romagna,  brigandage  is  constant.     Decidedly,  Babylon 
is  the  name  that  suits  Rome.    The  po^  commands,  the  cardinals 
command,  the  prelates  command ;  all  is  to  be  obtained  for  gold, 
and  without  gold  you  need  hope  for  nothing.     Fully  two-thirds  of 
the  priestly  caste  at  Rome  consist  of  hypocrites  and  Simoniacs ; 
the  preachers  are  for  the  most  part  indinerent  or  atheists.     The 
people  are  overwhelmed  with  religious  ceremonies,  in  order  to  re- 
animate their  zeal ;  but  the  Romans,  who  go  to  the  churches  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  theatres  and  public  spectacles,  arc  no 
sooner  out  of  them  than  they  forget  that  they  are  Christians,  and 
have  no  other  thought  but  to  curse  the  rehgious  regulations  of 
the  pope,  the  inquisition,  and  the  monks.'*   The  same  observer — a 
Roman  Catholic,  be  it  remembered,  and  an  Austrian — thus  narrates 
the  conduct  of  Caidinal  Palotta,  the  governor  of  the  Legations 
under  Leo  XII.     "  Nothing  equals  the  extravagant,   arbitrary, 
and  tyrannical  measures  adopted  by  the  cardinal,  the  programme 
of  which,  besides,  manifests  ideas  subversive  of  every  principle  of 

Eublic  administration.  This  personage  has  commenced  iiis  mission 
y  Listening  to  the  most  infamous  men,  who  have  received,  among 
otiier  rewards  for  their  denunciations,  the  promise  of  being  made 
his  chevaliers  cThonneur,  He  has  everywhere  imprisoned  peaceful 
and  respectable  citizens,  on  the  very  sUghtest  grounds  of  suspicion; 
he  has  condemn^  the  small  communiiy  of  Pipemo  to  an  excessive 
fine,  because  it  had  not  resistoii  the  brigands  who  had  killed  the 


•  See  "  L'Autriche  dan«  la  Confederation  Italienne,  Hiatoire  de  la  diplomatie 
et  de  la  police  de  la  cour  de  Yienne,  dans  \es  Etats  du  Papc  depnis  1815,  d'apr^ 
des  docoments  nouveaux  et  les  piecea  diplomatiques/'  par  Engine  Rendu  :  ParU, 
1859. 
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sjmdic  and  desecrated  the  church;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
cashiered  an  officer  who,  in  his  zeal,  had  endeavoured,  oontraiy  to 
the  orders  of  the  cardinal,  to  discoYer  and  arrest  some  malefijctos. 
To  give  a  proof  of  his  omnipotence,  he  has  banished  from  the 
town  the  daughters  of  his  landlord,  because,  being  fond  of  musie, 
they  occasionally  disfurbed  his  repose.  During  all  this  time,  the 
brigands  arc  sacking  the  country,  and  carrying  off  young  chiUrea 
in  order  to  compel  tiieir  families  to  ransom  them.  Such  is  flie 
exasperation  against  Cardinal  Palotta,  that  there  is  great  fear  of  m 
general  rising  against  the  Government." 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  while  reading  this  narration,  thai  the 
Legations  were  in  a  very  different  position  fix>m  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the  Apennines.*  Tliey  iiad 
submitted  to  the  Holy  See,  at  various  times,  and  under  Jf^M 
treaties,  which  the  Pope  was  bound  to  observe  as  the  conditioii  of 
their  obedience ;  and  if  he  broke  through  his  part  of  the  contnel 
by  violating  the  liberties  secured  to  the  Lotions  by  the  no- 
visions  of  these  treaties,  they  on  their  side,  were  fully  entitlea  to 
throw  off  the  authority  so  grossly  abused,  and  reclaim  the  freedom 
they  had  conditionally  surrendered.  Bologna,  for  example,  ooe 
of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  liegations,  was  govemedy  down 
to  1798,t  in  conformity  with  treaties  entered  into,  in  1447,  with 
Pope  Nicholas  V.,  which  contain  the  following  articles : — **  That 
the  magistrates  should  administer  the  government  of  the  town  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  laws ;  that,  the  Legate  should  treat  all  the 
affairs  of  government  in  concert  with  the  said  mi^istratee ;  that 
the  public  revenues  should  be  poured  into  the  mumcipal  treaeuiy, 
and  employed  for  the  benefit  or  the  province  ;  that  the  town  and 
the  province  should  levy  as  many  soldiers  as  they  should  thmk  fit, 
who  should  take  the  oath  to  the  magistrates  and  the  Legate ;  and 
that  the  magistrates  should  send  plenipotentiaries  to  the  Sapteme 
Pontiff,  even  without  the  consent  of  me  Legate.^'  The  towns  of 
Ferrara  and  Ravenna  also  possess  similar  conventions,  ffoarantoe- 
ing  a  large  measure  of  frt)cdom  and  self-ffovemment  Leo  XII., 
however,  paid  no  regard  to  the  rights  uus  solemnly  secured  by 
treaties ;  and  his  agents  in  the  Le^tioni»-^that  Palotta  whom  wo 
have  already  mentioned  and  Rivarola — ruled  these  unhappy 
countries  with  a  rod  of  iron.    In  August,  1825,  the  latter,  tneii 


*  See  the  IVqject  for  the  OrgmniiAiion  of  the  I.iegttttoiia,  drmwn  op  bj  Gooal 
Al^Uni,  Secretary  of  State,  refident  in  l>iirb»  for  the  kingdom  of  iu^*  It  was 
drawn  np  at  the  request  of  Prince  Talleyrand  and  Prince  Mottemkh,  and  ww 
preaented  to  them  during  the  aittinff  c€  the  Congreas  c€  Vienna. 

f  The  Legations  were  cooqnerad  by  lluooaparte  in  1797,  and  were  ceded  to  tk« 
Frcnrh  BepoUic  by  the  treaty  of  TokoliDO. 
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Legate  of  Bayenna,  sentenced  508  individaals^ — 7  to  death,  13  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  and  hard  labour^  16  to  the  same  punish- 
ment  for  twenty  years^  4  for  fifteen  years,  16  for  ten  years,  3  for 
seyen  years,  and  so  on.  Two  hundred  were  placed  under  sur- 
Teillanee,  and  subjected  to  the  precetto  politico  of  the  first  order. 
Those  subjected  to  ibiapreceto  are  bound  not  to  quit  the  phice  of 
residenoe  assigned  them,  to  retire  to  their  houses  at  nightfall,  to 
present  themselyes  eyer^  fortnight  before  the  inspector  of  police, 
to  proTO  to  the  satis&ction  of  me  police  that  they  haye  comessed 
ODoe  a  month,  and,  for  three  days  in  eyery  year,  to  go  through 
oertain  spiritual  exerdses  in  a  oonyent  pointed  out  by  the  bishop. 
During  the  pontificates  of  Pius  VIIl.  and  Gregory  XVI.,  the 
flame  ^m  orinjustice  and  ipmny  was  pursued  L  the  Lega. 
tions,  and  the  discontent  and  misery  of  the  inhabitants  more  than 
once  broke  out  in  partial  disturbances,  which  were  promptly  and 
Uoodily  repressed,  either  by  the  papal  soldiers  or  by  Austrian 
troops  who  came  to  their  assistance.*  In  1831,  the  Austriaus 
occupied  Bomagna  for  fiye  months;  and,  in  1832  and  subsequently, 
for  seyen  years,  exhausting  the  resources  oi  the  country,  and  op- 
pressing, torturing,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.  Military 
commissions  superseded  the  courts  of  justice,  and  exceptional 
tribunals  sat  permanently,  not  to  admimster  law,  but  as  mstru- 
ments  of  the  yengeance  of  a  foreign  despotism.  In  1831,  the 
melancholy  state  of  the  Legations  excited  the  attention  and  com- 
passion of  Europe ;  and,  on  the  10th  May  of  that  year,  the 
representatiyes  of  the  five  great  Powers  addressed  a  memorandum 
to  the  Papal  Goyemment,  strongly  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of 
reform,  and  advising  that  concessions  shoiild  be  made,  not  only 
to  the  provinces  in  a  state  of  disaffection,  but  to  those  also  which 
had  remained  quiet.  Thejr  further  suggested  the  propriety  of 
admitting  laymen  to  administrative  and  judicial  offices,  of  reform- 
ing the  courts  of  judicature  and  the  management  of  the  finances, 
and  of  allowing  the  people  to  elect  municipal  councils,  who  should 
nominate  provmcial  councils,  by  whom,  in  their  turn,  a  supreme 
court  should  be  elected,  having  its  seat  at  Rome,  and  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  civil,*  military,  and  financial  affairs  of 
the  whole  country.  In  spite  of  this  remonstrance,  however,  the 
Papal  Government  remained — as  it  has  ever  been — ^incapable  of 
improvement ;  resolved  to  stifle  every  manifestation  of  liberalism, 
ana  blindly  determined  to  grant  no  reforms.  In  1832,  in  reply  to 
a  deputation  of  citizens  of  the  Legations,  who  had  come  to  Ilome 


*  The  second  paragraph  of  the  eloquent  Manifesto,  addressed,  in  1S45,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  States,  to  the  Princes  and  Nations  of  Europe,  contains 
a  graphic  description  of  their  sufferings  at  this  time. 
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to  petition*  for  a  refonn,  a  body  of  troops,  chiefly  composed  of 
ban<Utti,  were  collected  by  Cardinal  Albani  and  let  loose  vpen  die 
liegations,  where  they  sacked  Cesena,  and,  at  ForU,  masMrad  m 
nnmber  of  old  men,  women,  and  children.  In  that  year  alao^  the 
sect  of  the  san/edistiy  a  body  of  men  drawn  from  the  lowest  ranks 
of  society,  and  ready  to  lend  themselves  to  any  inimdty,  ms 
established  in  the  Legations.  They  Wore  a  nniform,  and  had  the 
tifle  of  "Papal  Volunteers."  Their  special  duty  was  to  oppresSyiial- 
treat,  and  terrify  the  liberal  party  in  every  possible  way ;  and  the 
number  of  outrages  and  assassinations  perpetrated  by  them^  in  the 
discharge  of  their  infamous  functions,  must  be  coimted  by  him- 
dreds.  They  were  assured  of  impunity,  or  at  least  of  the  shghtest 
possible  punishment,  for  every  crime  they  might  commit ;  ior 
Cardinal  ^emetti,  the  secretar\''  of  state,  wrote  a  orcular  letter  to 
the  presidents  of  tribunals  in  the  Legations,  ordering  that,  when- 
ever a  person  of  known  or  suspected  liberal  opinions  should  bs 
brought  before  them  charged  with  any  offence,  the  mazimiia 
penalty  should  be  enforced  against  him ;  but  that  when  one  of  the 
Sanfeduti  was  convicted,  the  miuimimi  punishment  should  bs 
awarded. 

In  1845,  the  people  of  the  Roman  States,  trodden  down,  im- 
poverished, miserable,  imder  the  hopeless  t>Tanny  of  their  elemd 
rulers,  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  Drinces  and  people  of  Europe^ 
— a  remarkable  document,  clear  ana  eloouent,  but,  at  the  ssme 
time,  most  temperate  in  its  tone — in  wnich  they  recount  their 
grievances  and  sufferings,  and  set  forth  the  reforms  they  consider 
necessarj'.  We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  tranalstiny 
this  manifesto,  which  contains,  in  its  simple,  graphic  narratiTe,  a 
complete  answer  to  the  case  which  the  COmte  de  Montalembert 
strives  to  make  out  in  favour  of  the  Papal  Government  We 
regret  to  see  such  a  champion  buckling  on  his  armour  in  so  bad  a 
cause;  and  our  chief  objcxjt  in  the  present  article  is  to  show  that, 
so  far  from  the  Legations  having,  as  he  asserts,  no  cause  for  throw- 
ing off  the  papal  voke,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Roman  See,  from 
1815  down  to  18*^9,  has  furnished  them  with  a  cause  and  a  justi- 
fication, as  strong  and  as  complete  as  any  oppressed  nationality 
ever  possessed.  We  translate  tne  concluding  jwrtion  of  the  mani- 
festo, as  it  shows  the  excellent  spirit  of  those  who  drew  it  up,  and 
the  moderate  reforms  which  would  then  have  Invn  sufficient  to 
make  them  attached  and  obedient  subjects  of  the  Holy  See : — 
**  Wo  venerate  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  we  wish  the  Roman 
clergy  to  consider  Catholinsm  in  its  true  and  sublime  essence,  and 
not  from  the  paltry  and  miserable  noint  of  \'iew  uf  an  intolerant 
seot.  In  oroer  to  prevent  our  wisnes  from  being  interpreted  in  a 
manner  to  be  regretted,  either  now  or  hereafter,  cither  m  Italy  or 
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ahroedy  we  pErodaim,  loudly  and  without  restrictioiiy  the  soyereigiity 
oi  file  Pope^  chief  of  the  luurersal  church*  But  to  obey  him  as 
temporal  sorereigiit  we  demand :  1st,  That  he  shall  conceie  a  full 
and  general  amnesty  to  all  condemned  for  political  offences  firom 
Uie  year  1821  down  to  the  present  day.  2na.  That  he  shall  giye 
ctYil  and  criminal  codes  upon  the  model  of  those  of  the  other 
nalions  of  Europe — codes  sanctioning  the  publicity  of  debate,  the 
institiitiim  of  tnal  by  Jury,  and  the  abolition  of  confiscation.  3rd. 
That  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  office  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
diall  exercise  no  jurisdiction  over  laymen.  4th.  That  political 
causes  shall  be  henceforth  tried  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  ludeing 
in  the  ordinary  forms.  5th.  That  the  municipal  councils  ^all 
be  fredy  elected  by  the  citizens,  and  approved  by  the  jsoyercign ; 
that  the  latter  shaQ  choose  the  provincial  councils  from  among 
triple  lists  presented  by  the  municipal  councils,  and  that  he  shall 
nominate  tne  supreme  Coxmcil  of  State  from  among  those  who  shall 
hare  been  proposed  by  the  provincial  assemblies.  6th.  That  the 
supreme  Goimcil  of  State  shall  preside  at  Rome,  and  have  the 
superintendence  of  the  public  debt.  7th.  That  all  employments 
and  civil  dignities,  military  and  judicial,  shall  be  reserved  for 
laymen.  8tib.  That  the  public  instruction  shall  be  taken  away 
from  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  clergy.  9th.  That  the  pre- 
ventive censorship  of  the  press  shall  be  restricted  within  the 
limits  necessary  to  prevent  mjuries  against  the  Catholic  religion, 
against  the  sovereign,  and  against  the  private  life  of  citizens. 
10th.  That  the  foreign  troops  shall  be  disbanded.  11th.  That  a 
civic  militia  shall  be  instituted,  to  which  shall  be  entrusted  the 
maintenance  of  pubUc  order  and  the  defence  of  the  laws.  12th. 
Finally,  that  the  Government  shall  enter  upon  the  path  of  those 
social  ameliorations  which  are  called  for  by  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  for  which  there  is  the  example  of  all  civilized  governments. 
We  shall  throw  down  our  arms,  and  be  peaceable  and  obedient 
subjects,  if  the  Government,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  great 
Powers,  does  justice  to  our  legitimate  remonstrances.  The  blood 
spilt  will  fidl  not  upon  us,  but  upon  those  who  shall  have  repelled 
our  efforts  at  conciliation ;  and,  if  they  judge  us  unfavourably, 
the  infallible  and  eternal  Judge  will  absolve  us  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  justice.  To  God,  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  to 
flie  Princes  of  Europe  we  recommend  our  cause,  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  an  oppressed  nation.  We  entreat,  we  implore  the 
princes  not  to  attempt  to  compel  us  to  show,  that  when  a  people 
is  abandoned  by  all  and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  they  know 
how  to  find  their  safety  in  their  despair." 

This  manifesto,  this  outpouring  of  a  nation's  heart,  bursting 
fcnrth  from  the  depth  of  their  misery  and  oppression,  produced  but 
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little  effect :  at  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  the  prisons  of 
the  Roman  States  were  crowded  ^th  pohtical  Tictuns,  and  the 
discontent  and  disaffection  of  the  neople  had  reached  such  a  hdgfat, 
that  even  the  Collie  of  Cardinals  could  not  disregard  it     Tbej 
dreaded  a  revolt ;  and,  accordingly,  determined  to  dect  aa  Pope, 
Cardinal  Maria  Mastei  Ferretti,  who  was  distinguished  by  the 
mildness  of  his  character  and  the  purity  of  his  life.    This  pontiff 
— since  so  well  known  as  Pius  li. — succeeded  to  the  Hcdy  See 
in  1846 ;  aiid,  forgetful  of  all  history,  attempted  to  temporize  and 
steer  a  middle  course,  by  granting  some  reforms,  but  yet  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  the  absolute  power  of  the  Papacy.    One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  publish  an  amnesty,  to  open  the  prisons,  and 
recall  the  exiles.     His  subjects,  accustomed  to  tyranny,  were  in 
transports ;  and,  for  a  time,  belieyed  that  a  Pope  might  be  a  true 
friena  to  liberty.     But  Pius  went  even  further  in  the  path  of 
reform — ^relaxing  the  restrictions  on  the  press,  extending  municipal 
institutions,  and  admitting  laymen  to  the  higher  offices  of  the 
magistracy.     A  Council  of  Ministers  was  formed,  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mioisters  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  PuUic 
Instruction,  all  the  members  were  laymen ;  and  a  constitution^ 
under  the  name  of  Statute,  was  granted  to  the  Roman  people. 
This  Statute  created  two  Councils  of  State — a  Uigh  Council,  and 
a  Coimcil  of  Deputies ;  but  it  forbad  them  to  interfere,  in  any 
way,  with  what  were  called  ajfari  misti,  or  matters  in  which  anv 
of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  Church  were  involved;  and, 
though  it  permitted  them  to  propose  laws,  it,  at  the  same  time, 
subjected  them  to  the   supremacy  of  the  College  of  Cardinals* 
who  had  an  absolute  right  to  veto  any  law  so  proposed.     The 
Statute,  therefore,  gave  the  mere  semblance  of  frecaom  without 
the  reality.     It  still  left  absolute  temporal  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Church ;  it  attempted  to  revive  the  tree  by  lonping  off 
some  withered  branches,  mstead  of  extiqmting  the  caiikerworm 
that  gnawed  at  its  root.     Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  hailed 
with  acclamations  by  the  Romans,  who  had  wanted  freedom  so 
long,  that  they  were  ready  to  embrace  her  very  shadow.     Soon 
afterwards  followed  the  revolution  of  1848-49  ;    the  refusal  of 
Pius  to  allow  the  Roman  troops  to  march  against  the  Austrians ; 
his  flight  from  Rome  ;  the  proclamation  of  the  Roman  republic ; 
the  defeat  of  the  patriotic  Italians ;  the  Pope's  refusal  to  owe  his 
restoration  to  Sardinian  interference ;  his  calling  to  his  aid  the 
foreign  arms  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  France  ;  and  the  canture  of 
Rome  by  the  French,  by  whom  Pius  was  at  last  ro|)lacea  on  the 
throne  of  the  country  he  had  deluded,  abandoned,  and  betrayed. 

During  this  eventful  period,  the  Lections  suffered  both  bom 
papal  misgovemment  and  from  Austnan  intervention^    Bologna 
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and  Anoona,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  were  forced  to  surrender, 
and  the  whole  of  the  country  was  occupied  by  an  overwhelming 
Austrian  force.  On  the  restoration  of  Pius,  he  returned  to  the 
traditional  and  immemorial  policy  of  the  Papacy ;  restored  the 
Inquimtion,  placed  all  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  cleigy, 
fettered  the  press,  increased  the  taxes,*  scouted  all  liberal  ideas, 
and  shut  his  ears  to  all  petitions  for  reform.  Ever  since  his  re- 
storation, also,  until  quite  recently,  the  heavy  hand  of  Austria  in 
the  Legations  has  kept  down  every  symptom  of  disaffection,  and 
stifled  every  aspiration  after  liberty.  Hundreds  of  the  best  citizens 
have  been  shot,  flogged,  or  imprisoned,  and  the  rigoiurs  of  a  mili- 
tary despotism  have  been  adaed  to  tiie  narrow  fanaticism  of  a 
purelv  clerical  government.  Who  then  can  wonder  at,  or  who 
dare  blame  these  long-suffering  and  deeply-injured  inhabitants  of 
tUb  ligations,  that,  when  they  heard  the  heart-stirring  proclama- 
tion issued  at  Milan  on  the  8th  of  June  last,  calling  on  all  Italians 
to  rise  and  assert  their  national  independence,  they  should  be  the 
first  to  rush  to  arms,  to  overthrow  that  papal  tyranny  which  they 
had  so  much  reason  to  despise  and  to  detest  P  Four  days  after 
the  date  of  that  proclamation,  they  had  risen  against  their  op- 
pressors, and  declared,  as  one  man,  their  resolution  to  become  the 
subjects  of  the  gallant  and  constitutional  king  of  Sardinia.  Since 
then,  they  have  succeeded  in  entirely  emancipating  themselves  from 
the  papal  yoke ;  have  created  a  provisional  government,  convoked 
a  sovereign  assembly,  and  votea — as  well  mey  might—that  the 
Pope  had  forfeited  his  right  to  rule  over  them,  and  that  they 
should  annex  themselves  to  Sardinia.  They  have  also  turned 
their  attention  to  reviving  the  fame  of  the  once  famous  University 
of  Bologna,  and  have  organized  an  army,  directed  by  Sardinian 
officers,  and  commanded  by  Garibaldi,  whose  name  has  now 
become  the  pride  and  the  watchword  of  Italian  freedom.f 

Unfortunately,  the  jealous  policy  of  the  French  emperor — ^who 
would  probably  be  sorry  to  see  the  King  of  Sardinia  at  the  head 
of  the  Milanese,  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Legations — 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  head  of  a  really  strong  and  united  kingdom 
of  Italy  witii  12,000,000  of  inhabitants — has  prevented  Victor 
Emmanuel  troin  accepting  the  proffered  allegiance  of  the  Lega- 

*  Ihuing  his  reign  the  taxes  in  the  Legations  became  intolerable ;  the  budget 
of  Bologna  was  more  than  doubled  between  1846  and  1858. 

t  Since  this  was  written,  we  have  seen  it  annotmced — fatal  omen  for  the  cause 
of  Italian  liberty — that  this  true  and  gallant  patriot  has  resigned  his  command, 
and  is  to  retire  into  private  life.  Has  he  experienced  the  proverbial  ingratitude 
of  princes,  or  the  fickleness  of  popular  favour  ?  Does  he  despair  of  the  cause  for 
which  he  has  fought  so  nobly,  or  does  he  only  bide  his  time  ?  We  know  not ;  but 
we  deeply  regret  that  the  sword  of  such  a  champion  should  rust  in  its  scabbard 
while  war  is  imminent,  and  victory  still  distant  and  doubtfiil. 
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tions.  Bat  it  is  abundantly  dear  that,  though  unable  to  obtain 
the  monarch  of  their  choice,  they  will  never  consent  to  return  vnder 
the  papal  yoke,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  overwhelming  iorae ; 
and  of  this,  we  appr^end,  there  is  at  present  but  little  riak,  for 
France  would  never  permit  Austria — ^wnose  intervention  is  most 
to  be  dreaded — ^to  become  powerful  in  Central  Italy ;  and  as  to 
France,  she  is  not  likely  to  attempt  an  armed  int^rferenee,  as  tluil 
wordd  inevitably  call  Austria  into  the  field. ,  Italjr's  best  aeeority 
lies  in  the  mutual  distrust  and  fear  of  these  two  great  powers. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Pq)e  is  now  prepared  to  grant  great 
reforms  if  the  Legations  will  return  to  their  allegiance ;  tluil  ho 
has  learned  a  lesson  by  experience ;  that  he  is  convinced  that 
absolutism  is  no  longer  tenable ;  that  his  temporal  power  must 
henceforth  be  exercised  constitutionally ;  and  that  the  exclusive 
government  by  priests  must  be  abandoned.  But  when  did  a  Pope 
profit  by  experience,  or  who  will  trust  a  man  who  has  broken  so 
many  solemn  engagements,  and  who  has  merely  to  f^rant  himself 
a  diq)ensation  whenever  keeping  his  word  becomes  disagreeable  or 
inconvenient  f  M.  About,*  Mr.  Trollope,t  Luigi  Biandn,^  and  a 
host  of  other  writers  well  acquainted  with  Italian  affEim,  are 
agreed  that  anything  approaching  to  a  thorough  reformatioii  is 
impossible  in  the  papal  i^stem :  the  excisions  requisite  would  mia 
the  edifice.  Tou  may  destroy  the  Papacy ;  you  will  never  refann 
it.  But  we  are  UAd  by  some  devotoa  aomirers  of  Pius  IX.  that 
the  Legations  do  not  deserve  the  sympathy,  and  have  no  efamn  $ 
to  the  forbearance  or  assistance  of  Europe,  because  they  are  not 
worse  off  than  Poland  and  the  Oerman  duchies  annexed  to  the 
Danish  crown,  or  than  Ireland  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  wkieh 
those  who  bring  forward  this  argument  choose  to  represent  as 
poaning  under  the  despotic  yoke  of  Great  Britain.  But  this  is 
just  to  maintain  that,  until  an  oppressed  nationahty  is  prepaiad  to 
show  that  there  is  no  other  more  oppressed  than  itaalf,  it  must 
suffer  and  obey  in  silence  and  tranqudlity — an  argument  whoae 
mere  statement  contains  its  cm-n  refutation. 

Having  now,  wo  hope,  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  Pope  has 
forfeited  his  title  to  the  government  of  the  Legations,  it  only  re- 
mains to  inquire,  now  that  they  have  obtained  their  freedom,  what 
will  they  do  with  it  P  They  have  deposed  the  Pope,  and  are  not 
permitted  to  become  the  subjects  of  Victor  Emmanuel ;  but  they 

•  **  La  Quofition  Romsine." 
f  ''TuKmny  in  IMS  ind  1869.** 
t  "  IncidenU  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian  Pricai.**    8c«  abo  I^trr  of  M .  tUmd  to 
M.  Onixot  in  *«  U^tmnTf  de  M.  Oniiot.'* 

§  See  rie  IX..  et  La  Prance  ra  1819  rt  en  ISSft,  par  I^  ComU  da  Moiita- 
lambert. 
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majr  still  unite  themselres  into  a  Confederation,  the  local  adminis- 
tration being  vested  in  the  municipal  councils  of  the  great  cities, 
and  the  affidrs  of  the  Confederation  being  settled  in  an  annual  diet. 
This  form  of  government  has  answered  well  in  Switzerland,  and, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  it  enabled  the  Italians  to  maintain  the 
noblest  stn^Ie  and  to  achieve  the  most  glorious  victory  of  which 
tiieir  annals  can  boast ;  for  the  Lombard  League — ^which  for  thirty 
years  withstood  the  utmost  power  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
baroflsay  defeated  the  chivalry  of  Germany  at  tne  battle  of  Legnano, 
and  compelled  the  emperor,  by  the  Treaty  of  Constance,  to  recog- 
nize tbe  lights  of  the  Italian  cities  to  independent  government- 
was  just  such  a  federative  union ;  and,  among  the  members  of  that 
Leagne,  we  find  Ferrara,  Ravenna ^  Bologna,  and  Ancona — all  cities 
of  tne  Legations.  The  last,  in  particular,  during  the  wars  of  the 
League,  played  a  conspicuous  part,  and  endured  a  memorable  and 
protracted  si^e  with  unflinching  courage  and  constancy.  In 
1172 — ^73,  Chnstian,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  one  of  the  ablest 
generals  and  statesmen  of  his  time,  laid  siege  to  it  by  land,  while 
a  hostile  fleet  blockaded  its  harbour.  The  citizens  were  reduced 
to  the  utmost  distress,  provisions  failed  them,  an  ass's  head  was 
worth  more  than  a  pound  sterling,*  and  they  were  compelled  to 
live  on  carrion  and  on  pulse  gathered  from  the  rocks.  Yet  still 
they  held  out ;  and  sucn  was  the  spirit  that  animated  them,  that 
a  woman,  observing  a  soldier  too  Tveak  from  hunger  to  answer  the 
trumpet-call  to  man  the  waUs,  turned  her  breast  from  the  infant 
she  was  suckling,  and  offered  it  to  the  warrior.  Nor  were  these 
sacrifices  in  vam :  aid  arrived  from  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  and 
Christian  was  obliged  to  retreat,  with  his  army  decimated  by  fatigue 
and  the  sword.  If,  then,  the  cities  of  the  Legations  would  emulate 
the  fame  of  their  ancestors,  let  them  imitate  their  courage,  their 
constancy,  and,  above  all,  their  union.  They  may  meet  with 
reverses  and  defeat,  may  suffer  from  want,  and  hardship,  and  the 
sword ;  but,  in  the  end,  they  will  be  triumphant  and  free.  No 
bread  so  sweet  as  that  earned  by  labour,  no  liberty  like  that  won 
by  endurance  and  valour. 

While  engaged  in  writing  our  article,  many  reports  have  been 
in  circulation  with  regard  to  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the 
Congress  of  the  great  Powers,  which  is  soon  to  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  fate  of  Italy.  These  reports,  however, 
are  still  vague  and  inconsistent ;  so  that  we  are  scarcely  warranted 
in  dealing  with  them  as  the  authoritative  utterances  of  influential 
and  well-informed  politicians.  One  rumour,  indeed,  especially 
affecting  the  destinies  of  the  Legations,  has  been  repeated  in  various 

*  Sigonius  "De  Regno  Italiap,"  lib.  xiii. 
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quarters.  It  is  affirmed  that  these  proTinoee  are  to  be  treated 
worse  than  the  rest  of  Italy.  Lombardy  is  to  remain  annexed  to 
Sardinia ;  Y enetia  is  to  be  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom^  under 
the  government  of  an  Austrian  prince ;  Farma,  Modena,  and 
Tuscany  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  rule  of  those  princes  Uiey 
have  expelled ;  while  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  Lections 
are  to  be  forced  back  under  a  tyranny  more  crushing  and  mexor- 
able — ^more  opposed  to  education  and  enlightenment— more  ayerse 
to  reforms  of  any  kind — ^more  thoroughly  stationary  in  evil — than 
even  that  of  Austria  herself.  We  hope  that  this  report  has  no 
foundation.  Such  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  France  and  Anatria 
would  be  an  outrage  to  Italy,  an  insult  to  freedom,  a  disgrace  to 
humanity.  It  woiud  inevitably  lead  to  one  of  two  things :  either 
to  a  bloody  war,  in  which  the  territory  of  the  Lections  wonld  be 
devastated,  her  soldiers  butchered,  and  her  fiourishuig  cities  sacked 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  numbers ;  or,  to  an  almost  universal 
exodus  of  the  finest  population  of  Italy  fix)m  a  soil  where  the  fidr 
flowers  of  freedom,  just  trying  to  bloom,  were  again  crushed  xmdef 
the  heel  of  despotian. 

To  us  it  seems  truly  a  strange  and  monstrous  absmdityy  that 
those  whom  the  experience  of  centuries  of  priesdy  dommatkn 
has  convinced  of  the  utter  rottenness  of  any  eastern  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  ecclesiastics  are  the  sole  depositaries  of  t^pond 
as  well  as  of  spiritual  power,  should  not  oe  permitted  to  tree 
themselves  from  its  intolerable  tyranny;  or  tnat,  having  freed 
themselves,  they  should  bo  forced  back  bv  strancers  and  aliens, 
under  the  yoke  they  have  thrown  off ;  tnat,  in  met,  they  should 
be  allowed  no  voice  or  judgment  as  to  how  thev  are  to  Se  governed, 
— ^that  this,  to  them,  aU-important  point  should  be  determined  by 
foreigners,  who  know  little  or  notning  of  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion they  meet  to  decide  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Legations 
should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  worst  government  in  Europe 
/or  the  future,  for  no  other  or  better  reason  tnan  because  they  have 
endured  it  in  the  past.  Surely  it  cannot  be  that  the  Congress  will 
thus  determine  that  the  rights  of  the  Pope  are  to  be  respected  and 
vindicated,  while  the  rights  of  two  miUions  of  his  subjects  are  to 
be  passed  over  and  violated ;  that  t}'ranny  is  to  be  consecrated  and 
freedom  proscribed ;  that  the  mere  position  of  hereditary  or  elec- 
tive sovereignty  confers  rights  which  must  be  enforced,  however 
systematically  and  stubbornly  the  possessors  of  that  sovereignty 
may  have  neglected  or  violated  the  duties  of  their  position  ;  that 
tame,  unreasoning  submission  is  the  one  great  duty  of  subjects ; 
that  no  amoimt  of  misrule  can  justify  an  oppressed  nationalij^  in 
rising  against  its  oppressor ;  and  that  death,  or  perpetual  exile,  is 
the  sole  refrige,  the  sad  alternatives,  for  those  who  cannot  stoop 
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the  neck  and  bend  ilie  knee,  in  passiyejobedience,  to  every  mandate 
of  tjrranny.  Englandi  at  least,  can  be  no  party  to  saoh  a  deter- 
inination.  It  is  by  acting  in  the  very  teeth  of  such  dayish  piin- 
Giples  that  ber  sons  bare  made  ber  wbat  she  is.  She  is  not  bound, 
and  it  is  not  desirable,  that  she  should  actively  interfiure,  with 
armed  hand,  in  the  cause  of  Italian  independ^ce ;  but  she  is 
bound  to  remonstrate  and  protest  against  a  revival  and  application 
to^  Jifly,  in  tiie  middle  of  the  19th  century,  of  those  mfiEunous 
principleB,  wbich  were  shamelessly  proclaimed  and  acted  upon  by 
the  contracting  powers  to  the  so-<»lled  "  Holy  Alliance.''  She.  is 
bound  to  protest  asainst  the  use  of  brute  force  to  silence  the  unani- 
mous expression  of  national  will.  She  is  bound  to  insist  that  the 
Italians  shall  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  election  of  their  sovereigns, 
and  that  those  most  interested  and  best  informed  shall  have  some- 
thing  to  say  in  the  settlement  of  their  political  afihirs,  as  well  as 
those  less  interested  and  worse  informed!.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  public  opinion  has.  been  steadily  gaining  strength  in 
Europe,  and  such  a  decided  protest  on  Hie  pi^  of  England  could 
not  rail  to  be  listened  to  and  respected.  She  owes  Italy  some 
compensation  for  the  hopes  she  formerly  cxcitod,  and  for  the  dis- 
appointment of  those  hopes,  then  occasioned  by  the  vacillation  of 
her  policy ;  and  the  approaching  Congress  affords  her  a  noble 
opportunity  of  proving  to  the  Italians  that  she  knows  how  to 
sympathize  with  their  desire  for  constitutional  government  and 
free  mstitutions ;  that  she  is  prepared  to  exert  all  her  influence 
to  secure  to  them,  for  the  future,  that  liberty  and  self-government 
of  which  they  have  been  so  long  deprived,  but  which  they  have 
now  at  length  achieved ;  and  that  she  will  do  all  that  in  her  lies 
to  prevent  the  scarcely  tasted  cup  of  Freedom  being  rudely  dashed 
from  their  lips,  to  be  replaced  by  the  bitter  draught  of  Slavery. 


IV. 

RED  ALGIERS. 

Now  that  the  attention  of  Europe  has«  for  a  while  been  diverted 
from  internal^  difficulties  to  watch  the  contest  between  Spain  and 
Morocco,  a  slight  sketch  of  those  fertile  shores  of  Northern  Africa, 
from  one  whose  Unks  with  that  distant  land  are  close  and  strong, 
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may  not  be  without  interoBt  to  our  readers.     To  hold  etmsiani  and 
femiliar  intercourse  with  Algiers-^to  know  that  your  letter^  posted 
in  London  on  a  Wednesday  evening,  will,  fair  weather  pemtittiiig, 
be  read  under  the  cactus  at  Moustapha  Supdrieure  by  Monday 
noon ;  and  that,  instead  of  cnmching  the  snow  in  Piccadilly,  a 
week's  mild  travelling  will  steep  you  in  the  perfume  of  roses, 
violets,  and  orange  blossoms,  dewj  with  the  bright  rains  that  being 
no  fog  and  leave  no  disease  behmd,  in  the  vaueys  of  the  Sahel^- 
is  very  refreshing  to  the  decrepid  imagination  of  a  London  scribe ; 
so  near,  and  yet  so  far,  are  we  from  Africa !     So  fsur  in  the  im- 
mense  stretch  of  the  broad  plains  of  France,  traversed  though  they 
be  in  less  than  thirty  fijdng  hours ;  so  far  over  the  blue  mystenons 
waves  of  that  inland  sea,  whore  the  Phoenician  merchants  arefi 
frx)m  port  to  port,  and  out  past  Qtides  to  the  unknown  ocean ; 
where  Ulysses  lost  his  wandering  years,  and  the  ships  of  JSneas 
were  thrown  about  by  all  the  winds  of  heaven ; — ^yet  so  manrd- 
lously  near  by  the  aid  and  appliances  of  modem  civilization !     I 
confess  to  being  utterly  unable  to  divest  the  Mediterranean  of  tliis 
imaginative  charm.    No  amount  of  pink  foiupenny  stamps,  bought 
and  applied  to  letters  posted  for  Algiers,  can  conquer  the  t^jell. 
It  would  t^ve  cost  Quentin  Durward  a  month's  hard  riding  to 
deliver  one  of  those  letters  at  Marseilles ;  and  the  daring  mer* 
chantman,  who  might  have  engaged  for  many  purses  of  BHver  to 
bear  it  across  to  Africa,  how  many  deadly  chances  might  he  not 
encounter — of  perilous  storms  and  wreck  upon  the  Balearic  Isles, 
or  mountainous  coast  of  Hpain.     And  when  those  granite  hiUs  of 
the  Sahel,  draped  with  the  exquisite  bluish  groen  of  their  southern 
vegetation — ^tne  quivering  olive,  the  ^tesque  cactus,  half  human 
in   its  queer  uglmess ;  the  sharp-srnked   aloe,   throwing  up   its 
column  of  white  blossom  into  the  blue  sky ;  and  the  long,  graa^ 
leaves  of  innumerable  bulbous  plants — met  Mercator's  eye  at  last ; 
— when  tlio  stem,  rock-like  city,  colourless  as  new-fallen  snow, 
and  lieaj>oJ  up,  house  ujmiu  huus(\  like  a  gigantic  jjynunid,  its 
summit  j)()iiittHl  with  the  C'asbah,  or  palace-prison  of  the  Deys, 
loomed  a«n )ss  the  narrowing  waters — how  very  little  chance  had 
he  of  delivering  any  letter  addressed  to  Algiers  !     For  the  DejTi 
lived  in  tniceless  warfare  with  the  Cliristian  world,  and  pounced 
down  from  that  cruel  height  ujwn  their  trembling  prev,  nnaeterred 
bv  anv  bahnice  of  motives  kno\vii  to  the  ciWliztnl  world  :  so  that  it 
18  wouderfiil  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  Eun>iK»  did  not  rise  as  one 
man  to  j)ut  down  ilu^  aanirsinl  jK'st,  long  bt^fort*  the  retributi<m 
came.     The  terrible  extent  of  Algt»rine  slavery',  and  the  late  date 
down  to  which  it  was  carried,  an*  the  marvel  of  the  historian : 
there  were  "  Christian  slaves  "  at  Algiers  when  Lord  Eunouth 
bombarded  the  town  early  in  the  present  century,  and  thejr  were 
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releafled  at  this  peculiar  and  powerful  intercession.  Christian 
dares  built  tiie  strong  mde  which  runs  round  the  harbour  to  this 
day,  and  is  protected  by  French  batteries ;  Christian  slaves  toiled 
and  pined  in  those  steep  and  narrow  streets,  which  remind  one  of 
Qxe  burrows  of  wild  animals,  rather  than  of  the  dwellings  of  man. 
He  who  walks  hy  moonlight  amidst  the  woods  which  drape  the 
neighbouring  heights,  may  fieinc^  that  be  yet  hears  their  wailing 
Yoioes  trembling  upon  tke  luminous  margin  of  the  murmuring 
sea,  whidi  ripples  along  ihe  glorious  bay  in  coik  o£  phosphorescent 
fire. 

While  I  write,  the  vision  of  Algiers,  as  I  first  saw  it,  rises 

before  me  in  all  its  vivid  beauty — delicate,  imearthly,  aerial,  like 

the  city  of  a  dream.     The  last  night  of  my  voyage  had  been  dark 

and  rough  ;  a  violent  storm,  which  had  delayed  the  steamer  for 

twaity-lour  hours  in  a  bay  upon  the  coast  of  Spain,  had  subsided 

into  a  heavy  swell,  and  when  dose  upon  the  Balearic  Isles  one  of 

our  paddles  broke,  causing  a  further  delay  of  six  hours.     Friday 

night,  (m  the  2nd  of  January,  closed  upon  us  while  we  were  said 

to  be  approaching  "L'Afrique."     How  my  heart  beat  at  the 

word !     It  was  not  cold  on  the  Mediterranean,  spite  of  the  time 

of  year,  but  the  wind  was  high,  and  the  vessel  rolled  much.     I 

ooidd  not  sleep  soundly  that  night,  but  stole  up  from  my  berth, 

and  clung  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  vessel,  looking  across  the  wide 

dark  waste  of  waters  to  where  I  knew  the  unknown  Italy  must 

be — to  Florence,   where  one  of  my  name  slept  under  church 

marble — and  to  Rome,  where  the  wood-fire  was  flashing  up  on  .1 

hearth  which,  if  I  were  there,  would  be  home  to  me.     I  rememl)er 

how  my  thought  flew  on,  still  farther  east ;  how  I  imagined  Athens 

crowned  with  its  ruined  Acropolis,  and  the  wild  Morea,  where  the 

Bpartan  name  is  known  no  more ;  and  at  the  extreme  boundary 

of  the  waters  which  heaved  at  my  feet,  the  Holy  Land  itself !     I 

got  more  excited  every  moment.     The  vessel  lunged  on  with  the 

peculiar  living  energ}^  of  a  sentient  thing.     It  was  four  o'clock  in 

the  morning — the  wind  continuing  high,  yet  soft — the  darkness 

brooding  visibly  above  the  sea — ^when  suddenly  the  voice  of  a 

sailor  at  the  prow  uttered  the  magic  word,  '^  L'A/rique  /*'  and 

when  I  crossed  to  the  western  side,  there — a  far  faint,  almost 

invisible  glimmer  in  the  dark  distance — shone  the  lighthouse  of 

Algiers !     This  was  all,  for  it  was  far  too  obscure  for  the  faintest 

outiine  of  the  hilly  land  ;  so  I  went  down  to  my  berth,  and  slept 

for  three  hours.     At  ^even  o'clock  we  were  close  upon  shore,  and 

when  I  clambered  up  on  deck,  no  fairy  phantasmagoria  could  be 

more  beautiful  than  the  scene  which  met  my  dazzled  eyes.     Wo 

were  entering  the  harbour,  and  the  snow-white  town  lay  piled 

above  our  heads ;  to  my  imaccustomed  eyes,  I  thought  it  rose  with 
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the  steepness  of  awall;  but  the  sun  was  rising  in  that  sacred  East 
to  which  my  longing  thoughts  had  flown  across  the  sea  the  night 
before,  and  the  whole  mass  of  Algiers  was  transfigured  with  ^e 
pink  violet — a  city  hewn  out  of  amethyst !  Its  crest  encircled 
with  wooded  hills  which  far  overtopped  even  its  own  steep  height ; 
its  feet  dropping  into  the  glassy  sea,  which  mirrored  the  blase ; 
and  as  we  neared  the  quay,  the  many-coloured  population — white 
Arabs,  Neg^roes  rejoicing  in  yellow  and  crimson,  Jews  sparkling 
with  gold  tissue,  Moors  and  Maltese,  and  natives  of  many  tribesi 
arrayed  in  coats  of  many  colours,  like  the  Patriarch  Joseph's 
own — swarmed,  to  the  inmiinent  danger  of  our  portmanteaus, 
amidst  the  trim  French  porters  and  colo9is,  who  were  the  real 
"  masters  of  the  occasion. 

My  business  at  Algiers  being  strictly  private,  and  far  removed 
from  the  wandering  investigation  of  the  tourist,  I  will  not  intra- 
duce  my  journal  day  by  day.  The  Colony,  into  whose  life  and 
history  I  entered  with  the  deepest  interest  at  the  time,  has  re- 
mained closely  imited  to  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  my  daily 
life ;  and  as  I  see  it,  one  striking  and  deeply  interesting  whole, 
a  living  organism  of  Christian  civilization,  grafted  on  the  stem 
barbaric  race  and  faith  of  Mahomed, — I  will  try  and  present  it 
to  you.  One  only  parallel  it  seems  to  mo  does  the  modem  world 
unfold,  in  our  occupation  of  India,  from  which  it  yet  diffiers  in 
many  essential  points  ;  inasmuch  as  the  concentration  of  forces 
displayed  in  Algiers,  both  by  the  army  and  the  ministers  of 
rehgion,  greatly  exceeds  anything  which  my  reading  has  enabled 
me  to  conceive  of  our  Indian  Empire.  We  are,  at  shortesti 
a  long  month  apart  from  India  ;  savage  Algiers,  though  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  but  ttco  dat/s  from  France ;  and 
so  we  here  see  the  haud-to-hand  stru^le  between  nature  and 
civilization — the  Moor  and  the  Catholic;  between  barbaric  and 
Christian  law.  These  several  contests  carried  on  under  the  eyes 
of  the  European  resident,  make  tliis  colony  a  source  of  perpetoal 
interest  to  any  thoughtful  obsen*ant  person. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  recalling  a  few  of  those  facts  whidi 
everybody  knows  and  everybody  foi^»t8,  before  entering  on  my  de- 
scription of  the  present  condition  of  Algiers.  Classic  writers  tell  ns 
but  littie  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Africa*  which 
may  be  designated  as  the  Region  of  the  Atlas ;  as  these  mountaina 
run  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean  through  the  whole  length  of 
Algeria.  A  wild  nomadic  race,  described  by  Sallust  as  "  neither 
restrained  by  morals,  nor  law,  nor  any  man's  government,'*— 
dwelt  upon  tne  minor  chains  which  break  the  dt*scent  of  the  Atlas 
upon  the  sea,  and  ranged  over  the  immense  plains  with  whidi 
iKey  are  interspersed*    These  hills  and  plains,  after  centoiies  of 
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dTflked  oocupation,  are  now  reduced  almost  to  primitiTe  wildness, 
amidst  which  the  French  colonist  tries  to  redeem  his  farm  from 
desolation  and  the  dread  scourge  of  malaria.     Carthage,  whose 
shapeless  ruins  cover  a  great  plain  near  Tunis,  to  the  east  of 
Algeria,  was  a  prosperous  state  during  the  long  space  of  seven 
hundred  years.     The  first  maritime  treaty  known,  is  one  between 
Carthage  and  Etruria,  in  days  prior  to  the  birth  of  Rome.     Some 
antiquaries  refer  the  foundation  of  Icosium,  now  Algiers,  to  Car- 
thagenian  enterprise — ^but  this  is  uncertain.     At  length  the  city 
of  ]%do  was  desiroyed  by  Scipio  Afiicanus,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
Punic  war ;  b.c.  147,  CsBsar  planted  a  small  colony  on  its  ruins, 
to  which  Augustus  sent  3,000  men ;  and  by  mradual  conquest  so 
greatly  did  tiae  Roman  power  extend,  that  by  the  time  of  Claudius 
the  Romans  possessed  the  whole  of  northern  Africa,  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Atlantic.    The  western  portion  of  this  territory  was 
called  Mauritania,  and  included  Algiers  and  Morocco.     It  was 
during  the  Roman  dominion,  about  a.d.  354,  that  the  great  Father 
St  Augustine,  was  bom  at  Tageste,  about  forty-five  miles  from 
the  modem  town  of  Bona.     He  was  Bishop  of  Hippo,  near  the 
same  place.     This  great  spiritual  hero  of  northern  Africa  died 
during  the  siege  of  his  episcopal  city  by  the  Vandals,  in  a.d.  430. 
The   Vandals,  after  takmg  Carthage,  remained  in  Africa  until 
533,  when  BeUsarius  conquered  it  for  Justinian,  Emperor   of 
Constantinople.     Final  possession  was  taken  by  the  Mahometans 
in  672,  and  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  they  ruled  supreme. 
The  natives  of  the  mountains  adopted  Islamism ;  and  Christianity, 
which  had  attained  so  stately  a  development  in  the  African  churches, 
was  beaten  from  the  field.     That  she  is  once  more  triumphant 
amidst  the  palm  and  the  olive,  is  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
modem  war.     Looking  to  the  last  few  centuries,  we  find  that  the 
Moors,  when  expelled  from  Spain,  took  reftige  in  North  Africa, 
among  their  Mahometan  kin,  and  sent  out  corsair  ships  to  harass 
Spain   and   Portugal.     Cardinal  Ximenes  retaliated  in  person, 
with  15,300  men,  and  retook  Oran,   west  of  Algiers,  and  the 
Spaniards  presentiy  conquered  Algiers  itself,    and  its   eastern 
territory.     The  people  called  in  the  help  of  a  noted  corsair  from 
Mjtilene,  who  retook  the  town  in  1516,  and  he  it  was  who 
founded  the  dominions  of  the  "Turks,"  who  for  three  cen- 
turies were  a  terror  to  Christendom,  and  who  were  only  finally 
expelled  in  1830.     I  have  alluded  to  Lord  Exmouth's  bombard- 
ment in  1816,  and  the  liberation  of  a  thousand  slaves.    For  fifteen 
years  war  was  carried  on  between  the  Turks  and  Christian  nations ; 
tin  at  length  Algiers  capitulated  to  France  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1830.     It  ofiien  gave  me  a  thrill  of  fear,  while  threading  the 
tortuous  alleys  of  the  towns,  to  remember  the  mortal  peril  in 
voj^  ra.  K 
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which  a  traveller  would  have  walked  there  within  the  memenr 
of  living  man.  The  old  Moors  who  sit  cronsed  logged  on  their 
shopbos^dsy  muttering  anathemas  against  the  **  son  of  a  dog"  who 
bargains  and  pays  double  price  for  their  silks  and  8lippeiB»  mw 
nghts  and  heard  sounds  at  which  our  Christian  flesh  womd  mdTer 
on  its  bones,  and  are  the  inheritors  of  the  ugly  tradittons  or  300 
years  of  piracy.  These  Moors  must  not  be  confounded  with  tfie 
Turks ;  Moors  are  the  native  town  population ;  they  are  domieOed 
Arabs,  but  their  blood  is  not  pure.  The  Turks  who  were  ommimd 
and  expelled  in  1830,  were  a  race  foreign  to  Al^ria,  and  aanng 
their  long  dominion  never  really  amalgamated  with  the  popolatian. 
It  is  said,  that  when  the  Fort  I'Empereur  which  commiuids  the 
town  gave  way,  and  Algiers  itself  fbemg  utterly  defi^ncelese  when 
its  outworks  were  in  possession  of  tno  invaders)  capitulated  to  Iht 
French  General,  a  stipulation  was  made  and  enforced  that  no 
private  house  diould  be  entered,-— otherwise  a  univenal  taok 
would  have  been  inevitable,  as  the  Mahometans  would  have 
fought  to  the  death  before  allowing  their  women  to  be  seoi.  The 
Turks  filed  out  of  the  militar}'  quarters  of  the  town,  and  the 
French  filed  in  ;  Algiers  itself  being  otherwise  undisturbed ;  and 
the  Moors  who  sat  in  their  shops  that  day,  drinking  coSee, 
smoking  their  pipes,  and  reciting  tneir  devotions  as  usual,  neffr 
even  timied  their  heads  to  look  !  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
havo  gained  by  the  exchange  of  masters,  for  the  atrooioos  stories 
one  hears  of  the  administration  of  injustice  under  the  Deyn,  are 
enough  to  make  the  blood  run  cold. 

The  town  itself  is  one  of  the  most  singular  places  the  imagina- 
tion can  conceive,  and  would  well  repay  the  trouble  of  a  photo- 
mpher.  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  good  photographs  when  tlMre; 
tnere  were  none  to  be  had,  except  one  great  panoramie  ykm^ 
taken  not  from  the  sea,  but  from  one  of  the  higher  boildingB,  aad 
in  which  the  violent  foreshortening  therefore  precluded  aay  jml 
estimate  of  its  extraordinary  {Jan.  "  Red  Algiers  "  is  built  upon 
one  of  a  range  of  steep  hills  which  drop  close  upon  the  maifnin  ef 
the  sea.  Those  hills  which  immediately  c(»inmand  the  town  are 
fit>m  120  to  480  feet  in  height,  but  they  rise  behind  it  in  a  mat 
mass,  of  which  the  highest  ponit  is  1,230  above  the  k'vel  or  the 
sea.  The  lower  eminences  are  composted  of  granite  and  sandy 
gravel,  of  a  reddish  brown  coIomt  ;  hence*,  probably,  the  epithet 
••  red  "  applied  to  it  in  olden  times.  Thev  arc  traversed  by  deep 
ravines,  nch  in  vegi^tation ;  gullies,  each  of  which  is  a  water-conrw 
in  the  wet  seasim,  and  where  immense  ft'ms,  hullN»u4  plants,  and 
flowering  shrubs  nestle  under  the  olive  and  th(>  ilex  and  many 
ether  trees,  among  which  the  lentisk  figures  prominently.  Tha 
day  I  landed  I  was  takm  a  walk  up  one  of  theee  golhes ;  it  hadl 
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heea  raining  heavily  on  shore  the  previous  night,  and  the  vegeta- 
tion was  of  a  blazing  green,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  sudi  an 
expression.  I  was  so  dizzy  with  four  days'  rolling  on  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  stormy  season,  that  I  could  haraly  see ;  but  a 
confosed  perception  filled  my  mind  during  that  week  that  every- 
thing was  faigger,  steeper,  greener,  and  more  rejoicing  at  Algiers 
than  elsewhere ;  and  this  mipression  was  fully  confinued  by  my 
after  enerienoe  of  what  is  called  the  ''  rainy  season/'  Now,  on 
just  soen  a  hill  as  those  which  rise  in  rugged  loveliness  on  each 
side  of  the  town,  is  the  town  itself  built ;  not  the  slightest  com- 
promise has  been  attempted  with  the  surrounding  geology.  There 
18,  indeed,  a  narrow  stnp  of  ground  between  the  hill  and  the  port 
Iflurge  enough  for  a  wide  "  Place  du  Govemement,"  and  two  streets 
shooting  east  and  west  along  the  sea.  On  this  strip  the  Romans 
built  weir  ^^loosium,"  and  Roman  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered while  digging  for  foundations.  But  when  this  is  once 
crossed,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  straight  before  you,  rises  the 
bin.  Is  it  possible  that  the  immense  population  of  Algiers  live 
up  there  ?  Yes,  there  they  live  much  Eke  puflSns  in  a  rock.  But 
how  can  any  vehicle  go  up  and  down?  The  answer  is  easy ;  no 
vehicle  can  get  up  or  down.  You  may  drive  along  the  bottom  of 
Algiers  to  the  foot  of  a  street,  and  there  b^in  your  ascent ;  or 
you  may  wind  up  the  magnificent  French  road  outside  the  town 
till  you  come  down  upon  it  from  above,  and  begin  your  descent ; 
but  if  you  wish  to  ride  about  in  the  midst  of  that  labyrinth  of 
streets,  you  must  sit  upon  a  donkey,  and  not  scream  or  faint  when 
your  donkev  trots  up  and  down  steps  which  are  quite  steep 
enough  to  shake  Christian  nerves.  Neither  must  you  be  alarmed 
if  you  come  in  sudden  and  violent  contact  with  other  donkeys, 
loaided  with  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  driven  at  full  speed  by  bare- 
legged Arabs,  touting  and  screaming  at  the  top  of  their  lungs. 
The  town,  then,  may  be  generally  and  not  unfairly  described  as 
being  chiefly  up  and  down  steps,  the  lateral  streets  being  the  only 
fiat  surfSice  to  be  seen ;  the  ascending  ones  varying  between  a 
slope  tiiat  breaks  off  into  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  a  slope  that  only 
takes  away  your  breath.  Between  these  narrow  alleys  (no  mder 
in  their  widest  parts  than  Paternoster  Row)  the  houses,  closely 
packed  and  wedged  together,  rise  step  upon  step,  terrace  upon 
terrace.  The  court  of  a  Moorish  dwelfing  oeing  generally  in  the 
interior  of  the  square  of  rooms,  no  space  is  lost,  as  in  our  modem 
towns ;  a  voyager  in  a  balloon,  looking  down  upon  Algiers,  would 
see  these  courts  dotting  the  town  like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb,  or 
the  spots  of  an  immense  backgammon  board  ;  but  from  below  they 
are  oi  course  invisible,  and  from  above  they  arc  so  mucli  forc- 
short^ed,  that  the  eye  can  only  perceive  the  ones  immediatel 
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contiguous  to  the  house  on  which  the  spectator  is  standing ;  while 
to  the  pedestrian,  who  threads  the  private  streets,  it  is  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  if  he  were  burrowing  through  a  white  rook. 
I  say  the  private  streets,  because  those  which  are  filled  with  shops 
are  of  course  animated  enough  ;  but  the  dwellinff-houscs  jnesent 
a  dead  front,  only  broken  by  their  doors,  and  a  lev  little  slits  in 
the  Walls  above ;  varied  occasionally  by  a  window,  out  of  whidi, 
if  you  see  a  handsome  feminine  head  emer^,  tressed  with  omb 
of  .black  hair,  and  adorned  with  two  pretentious  black  eves,  con- 
clude she  is  a  Jewess,  and  not  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  good 
Mussulman.  The  rooms  in  these  houses  look  into  covered  nl- 
leries  running  round  the  interior  court — an  arrangement  sbnuar 
to  that  of  monastic  cloisters.  They  are  cool  in  summer — ^in  any 
other  climate  they  would  be  horribly  damp  in  winter ;  but  the  son 
of  Algiers  does  not  allow  these  couits  to  be  the  unwholesome  wdk 
they  would  be  with  us.  When  the  bright  rains  of  January  and 
February'  dash  down  through  the  centre  of  the  house,  they  mlaali 
the  galleries,  and  form  a  little  lake  in  the  sunken  marble  of  die 
court ;  but  before  many  hours  are  over,  out  comes  the  warm  mm* 
shine,  and  the  wet  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  The  court  of  the 
house  in  which  we  lived,  a  mile  from  the  town,  was  roofed  OTer 
with  glass — made  into  an  immense  skylight— in  deferenoe  to 
European  prejudices  in  favour  of  dwellings  being  accommodated 
with  tops ;  and  when  the  storms  came  down  on  Uiis  slnrlight,  we 
could  not  hear  each  other  speak.  I  have  seen  the  hills  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  spluttering  water,  which  ^thered  into  rimleliy 
and  rushed  down  m  a  torrent  over  the  mam  roads,  till  it  seemed 
as  though  the  solid  land  must  be  washed  away ;  and  a  couple  of 
hours  later,  everything  smiling  and  blossoming  like  an  Kngiidt 
July.  Such  is  an  A^rine  winter.  To  return,  however,  to  the 
town  itself.  The  opposite  houses,  not  content  with  planting  their 
bases  so  closely  that  two  laden  donkeys  could  not  trot  abreast,  jot 
out,  in  second  and  third  storevs,  supported  by  picturesque  slantaiff 
rafters,  till  they  very  frequently  meet  overheao,  in  one  Mode ;  ana 
the  street  pursues  its  way,  tunneling  under  them,  and  d]q[daying 
u^y  opportunities  for  a  stab  in  the  dark,  especially  as  it  is  apt  to 
wmd  and  twist  like  a  snake,  affording  dark  comers  where  rmon, 
is  not  ver)'  clear  in  the  daytime.  When  one  stumbles  on  a  door* 
step,  abutting  right  on  to  one  of  these  holes,  the  imagination  darts 
back  fiftv  years  with  a  shudder,  and  recalls  the  slaves  let  out  to 
private  Moors,  who  might  have  been  tortured  to  death  in  theee 
inscrutable  houses  without  any  man  sajdng  nay.  But  the  aim  of 
French  law  is  ver}-  strong,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the 
savage  populations  are  held  in  check,  although  the  dwellings  are 
now  as  ever  almost  impregnaUe  to  civiUxed  iodSuonce.    I  was  told 
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by  medical  men  that  the  greatest  difiS^culties  exist  in  proonniiff  the 
registratioii  of  (diildreny  or  collecting  any  of  the  materials  of 
knowledge  which  are  summed  in  a  census.  A  most  absurd  dispro- 
portion exists  in  the  official  lists  of  the  number  of  female  births  as 
compared  to  male ;  for,  when  they  found  that  French  law  was 
enforced  in  r^ard  to  ioheritance,  the  Moors  were  gradually  in- 
duced to  n^gister  their  boys — ^but  girls  were  thought  unworthy  of 
such  public  recognition.  Great  struggles  have  also  taken  place 
over  ike  question  of  yaccination,  witn  most  imperfect  success : 
small-pox  still  deyastates  the  people.  Infectious  foyers  are  from 
a  like  cause  yery  fatal,  the  admission  of  medical  authorities  into 
the  households  being  greatly  objected  to.  I  remember  hearing 
that  on  the  occasion  of  some  epidemic  (I  tliink  it  was  the  cholera) 
the  French  goyemment  forced  the  Moors  to  admit  inspectors  and 
physicians ;  out  so  far  were  they  from  being  able  to  effect  a  per- 
manent eradication  of  the  prejudice,  that,  the  immediate  danger 
being  passed,  a  deputation  of  *'  chief  men  "  amon^  the  Mahometaois 
waitea  on  the  French  General  to  beg  that  the  mtrusion  on  their 
privacy  might  be  discontinued.  This  would  be  less  to  be  regretted, 
had  the  natives  any  wise  medical  ideas  of  their  own ;  but  they 
have  not.  The  "  Arabian  leech,"  who  figures  so  largely  in  our 
modem  historical  novels,  appears  to  be  a  mythidfel  character  in 
Algiers  ;  for,  except  in  the  matter  of  washing,  neither  medical  nor 
sanitary  law  obtam  recognition.  I  once  went  with  a  party  of 
ladies  and  two  children  to  visit  the  hai'cm  of  a  Moorish  family 
living  in  our  neighbourhood,  at  Moustapha  Inferieure.  After 
sitting  some  time  in  an  upstairs  room,  cross-legged  on  cushions, 
talking  amiable  trifles  to  a  bevy  of  young  and  old  women  (wives 
to  different  members  of  a  Cadi's  domestic  circle),  we  passed,  on 
our  way  to  the  house-door,  into  a  long  room  where  sat  a  majestic 
paterfiunilias,  also  cross-legged,  and  reading  the  Koran.  At  the 
end  of  this  room  was  a  sick  person  (I  suppose  a  child)  in  bed,  and 
a  woman  sitting  at  the  head.  Nobody  warned  us  away ;  but 
when  our  children  were  fairly  in  the  room,  the  sight  of  illness 
alarmed  their  French  mamma,  who  humed  them  away,  while  an 
impression  flew  round  our  circle  that  the  disease  was  small-pox. 
For  a  few  days  we  were  all  singularly  uncomfortable ;  for  we  nad 
an  invalid  in  our  own  household  to  whom  infection  of  any  sort 
would  at  that  time  have  been  a  serious  risk.  But  in  a  few  days  this 
fear  at  least  was  dissipated,  for  the  little  French  children  broke 
out  with  the  measles.  This  occurrence  always  struck  me  as  a 
striking  instance  of  Moorish  carelessness ;  and  I  feel  very  sure, 
from  many  things  I  heard  when  in  Algiers  from  French  medical 
men,  that  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  small-pox  as  not ;  the 
Cadi  and  his  faimly  would  not  have  taken  any  better  ptoc^utvoii) 
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nor  have  hindered  the  little  Christian  doffs  from  mnning  dose  to 
the  hed-side  of  the  patient.  The  Moorian  ladioi  were  not  hand- 
some ;  their  {aoes  were  too  hearv,  though  not  ill  cat ;  and  their 
hair  is  very  ugly,  bein^  plaited  m  long  tails,  and  the  front  looks 
cut  short,  like  a  chanty  child's,  and  reaching  mid-day  down  the 
cheek.  Their  dress  had  also  a  tawdry  effect :  in  noh  atnffi  of 
woollen  or  silk  it  might  have  been  handsome,  but  in  thin  matenals 
the  folds  crumple  and  look  shabby.  I  remember  partieolarly  one 
young  lady  in  full  pink  muslin  trousers,  and  thinking  how  fiu*  ahe 
was  from  realizing  our  Oriental  dreams  of  feminine  beauty  and 
costume.    The  truth  is,  that  many  of  the  staple  articles  of  Moorish 

dress  now  come  from  Lyons  and Manchester!    I  have  no 

doubt  that  the  pink  muslin  trousers  were'native  to  the  latter  ui* 
picturesque  locality ;  and  I  have  seen  gay  handkerohie&  of  woollen 
and  cotton  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Timis,  which  were  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  same  ingenious  looms. 

The  lady  traveller  who  cares  to  penetrate  into  the  inner  Ufe  of 
those  mj'sterious  houses  of  Algiers,  of  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  ^vo  my  readers  an  external  impression,  should  cultivate  ae* 
quaintance  with  Madame  Luce,  than  whom  no  Akerine  resident 
will  bo  found  more  intelligent  and  polite.  MadJEune  Luce  is  a 
stout,  sunny-faced  French  woman,  who  has  opened  a  school  where 
more  than  a  hundred  little  Mon^ues  are  learning  reading,  o^P^ 
cially  French  writing,  arithmetic,  and  various  kmds  of.  needle- 
work and  embroider^'.  She  inhabits  a  fine  old  Moorish  home,  in 
the  ver}'  heart  of  Algiers,  and  the  story  of  her  life  is  as  mmantie 
as  its  achievements  arc  remarkable.  She  came  to  the  ookmy 
thirty  years  ago,  and  was  at  first  a  private  governess ;  but  as  time 
went  on,  and  she  realised  the  social  degradation  of  tiie  women  of 
Moorish  families,  she  set  her  heart  on  founding  a  school  for  the 
education  of  little  Moorish  girls.  Her  facilities  were  indeed  few. 
She  had  acquired  the  Arabic  language,  and  was  intimate  in  several 
Mussulman  households ;  but  she  was  poor,  and  a  widow  (her  name 
was  then  Madame  AUix),  and  the  enterprise  was  entirely  nanL 
Government  had  already  established  schools  for  instructing  native 
boys  in  French,  under  a  system  by  which  each  scholar  reoeived 
two  francs  a  month  for  attendance :  but  these  institutions  were 
not  flourishing.  The  Mahometans  entertained  a  great  dread  of 
religious  proselytism,  more  particularly  if  Catholic  priesthood  had 
any  share  in  the  work.  As  to  the  girls,  nobody  ever  thought  of 
them,  except  in  such  caset^  (rare,  and  only  connected  with  diarily,) 
in  which  thev  fell  under  the  eye  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Madame  Luce  (I  use  her  present  name  to  avoid  oonfiision) 
began  her  scheme  of  action  in  1846  (fifteen  veara  after  the  eon- 
quest),  by  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Moorish  fiithers  and 
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to  entrust  their  little  girls  to  her  for  a  few  hours  a  day,  that  they 
mi^t  be  taught  to  read  and  write  French  and  to  sew  neatly-^HUi 
aocamplishment  in  which  Moresques  are  as  deficient  as  in  Latin 
and  mathematics.  She  coaxed  and  entreated,  made  solemn  pro- 
mises not  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  children-^without 
which  assiuranoei  and  its  being  believed,  she  would  not  have  got 
one  pupil — and  at  length,  by  tact,  energy,  and  a  few  presents,  luie 
got  together  four  little  nrls — mich  little  girls,  if  they  were  like  the 
present  scholars  whom  I  saw — dressed  in  full  trousers  and  jackets, 
their  hair  twisted  into  long  pigtails  behind,  and  tightly  bound  with 
green  ribbon,  a-top  of  which  were  little  caps  of  velTet,  embroidered 
with  gold  thread.  The  nails  of  their  little  hands  were  tinged  witli 
henna,  and  their  1^,  perfectly  bare  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle, 
were  finished  off  with  anklets  and  slippers — stockings  being  appa- 
rentiy  unknown.  Imagine  four  young  objects  thus  attired,  densely 
ignorant,  and  choked  up  with  prejuaices,  brought  to  her  swaddled 
up  in  veils  by  their  mothers  or  an  old  servant,  either  of  which  would 
be  equally  invisible,  save  for  a  slit  under  the  brow,  permitting  two 
black  eyes  to  pick  tibeir  way  up  and  down  the  labyrmthine  sixeets. 
Upon  iJiese  four  she  set  to  work  without  delay ;  and  by  degrees, 
as  a  rumour  of  the  school  spread  from  household  to  household,  by 
means  doubtless  of  the  morning  calls  which  the  Moorish  ladies 
make  from  house  to  house,  by  stepping,  like  cats,  from  roof  to  roof, 
the  school  increased  to  thirty  or  forty  pupils.  Madame  Luce  then 
applied  to  the  local  Government  for  the  same  support  which  it 
aM)rded  to  schools  for  boys,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  m  vain  to  try 
and  civilize  the  population  of  Algiers,  while  the  mothers  of  the 
next  generation  were  left  in  ignorance  and  degradation.  But  the 
Algenne  officials  could  not  be  broiight  to  see  any  good  in  educating 
women ;  and  though  they  complimented  Madame  Luce  on  her 
energy,  they  declined  giving  her  any  money.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Her  slender  purse  was  exhausted,  and  the  expenses  were 
heavy  ;  the  children  had  to  be  bribed  to  come,  the  poorer  ones  to 
be  helped  with  food  and  clothes.  Then  there  was  the  hire  of 
the  school-room  and  the  purchase  of  school  books ;  and  though 
her  moral  aims  were  answering,  she  could  not  make  both  ends 
meet,  and  there  seemed  no  resource  but  to  close  the  school, — and 
on  New  Tear's  Day,  1846,  the  school  was  closed.  This  undaunted 
woman  then  actually  resolved  on  a  trip  to  Paris,  across  nine  hun- 
dred miles  of  sea  and  land ;  and  she  straightway  pawned  her 
Uttle  plate,  her  trinkets,  and  a  gold  thimble  given  her  by  a  friend, 
and  started  off  for  the  capital,  which  she  reached  early  in  February, 
and  there  she  at  once  memorialised  the  Minister  of  War,  vi^ted 
the  most  influential  deputies,  and  by  dint  of  indefatigable  rCT>re 
sentations    saw  daylight  break  upon  the  sympathizing   omd«l 
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mincL  The  Parisiaii  authorities  behaved  handsomely,  defrayed 
the  cost  of  her  journey,  and  urged  her  to  return  at  once  to  ner 
work,  promising  aid.  She  obeyed,  and  reached  Algiers  in  June, 
where  she  reopened  her  school  amidst  great  rejoicings  from  parents 
and  children.  But  seven  months  elapsed  before  the  Home  Gorem- 
ment  really  fulfiUed  its  promises,  and  she  had  often  much  ado  to 
meet  expenses  from  day  to  day.  The  Cur^  of  Algiers  gave  her  a 
little  money  and  much  sympathy;  and  Comte  Ghiyot,  a  man  hk^ 
in  office,  helped  her  from  his  private  purse;  and  at  length,  in  tbe 
beginning  ot  1847,  the  dark  oajrs  were  over:  her  school  was  tuAj 
adopted  by  Oovemment,  its  expenses  were  defrayed,  and  a  proper 
salary  allotted  to  herself.  In  1857  the  school  numbered  120 
pupiis  of  all  ages,  from  four  years  old  to  eighteen.  I  visited  it 
three  times.  On  the  first  occasion  the  children  were  eating  their 
dinners,  which  they  had  brought  with  them  ;  on  the  second,  they 
were  all  writing — some  making  pothooks  in  large  text,  and  others 
writing  from  French  dictation,  in  a  small,  bad,  running  hand. 
The  main  object  is  to  teach  them  French,  so  as  to  put  them  in 
communication  with  Europeans ;  and  the  Arabic  race  display  a 
remarkable  facility  in  acquiring  that  longua^.  I  have  neard 
Moors  speak  it  with  the  most  perfect  ease  and  the  piircst  accent 
The  thira  time  the  whole  school  was  sewing — making  white  towds 
and  green  cotton  frocks.  Madame  Luce  pays  sreat  attention  to 
the  sewing,  and  to  such  industrial  education  as  she  can  find  means 
to  impart,  for  the  Mahometan  woman  has  no  means  of  gaining 
a  respectable  livelihood  by  her  own  exertions  ;  and  this  ddidencr 
is  a  grievous  plague-spot  in  society,  as  may  bo  easily  conceived. 
At  the  Great  Exposition  in  Paris,  m  1855,  Madame  Luce  gaii^ 
a  first  and  secona  class  medal  for  work  done  in  her  establislbnent. 
Among  the  specimens  was  a  set  of  dolls,  carefully  dressed  in 
native  costume,  many  of  which  were  executed  by  a  poor  deaf  and 
dumb  fi;irl,  whose  lot,  but  for  Madame  Luce,  would  have  been 
deplorable.  The  school  possesses  a  Moorish  assistant,  who  has 
passed  a  regular  examination  and  taken  out  her  diploma.  This 
young  woman  dresses  in  French  costume,  except  when  she  walks 
out  with  her  mother,  in  conformity  with  whose  feelings  she  then 
wears  a  veil. 

I  must  now  draw  my  reminiscences  to  a  close.  They  have 
been  presented  in  a  desultor}*  form,  yet  will,  perhaps,  carry  my 
r^ers  in  imagination  to  the  wild  and  beautiful  colony,  which 
will  for  ever  remain  deeply  impressed  on  the  memorj'  of  one  who 
has  once  beheld  it  I  nave  spoken  only  of  Algiers  itself,  but  I 
had  a  cursory  view  of  a  considerable  extent  of  country.  In  com- 
pany with  a  ladyi  who  has  since  married  and  taken  up  her  per- 
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xnanent  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  I  travelled 
by  diligence  sixty  miles  into  me  interior.  Our  first  day's  journey 
led  us  oyer  the  broad  plain  of  the  Meltidja,  which  separates  the 
Atlas  mountains  from  the  S&hel — a  ran^  of  hills  bordering  upon 
the  coa^  This  plain^  a  hundred  miles  m  length,  and  from  thirty 
to  forty  in  breadtn,  was  once  the  granary  of  Bome :  it  is  now  a 
vast  tract  of  desolate  land,  overgrown  b]^  dwarf  pahn,  where  the 
colon  IS  struck  down  by  deadly  malaria,  if  he  neglect,  in  the 
slightest  d^;ree,  the  minute  precautions  enjoined  by  medical  advice. 
Oroasionally  the  diligence  rumbles  heavily  past  a  hooded  Arab, 
tending  a  flock  of  sheep  or  small  brown  cattle,  wandering  at  will 
upcrn  the  trackless  tun.  Such  was  the  Chaldean  shepherd  who 
watched  the  stars  in  the  plains  by  night,  such  was  Moses  when  he 
sojourned  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  and  David,  when  as  yet 
an  uncrowned  boy  he  kept  his  father's  flocks.  From  age  to  age 
this  eastern  people,  close  kindred  to  the  great  nations  of  antiquity, 
sacred  and  pro&ne,  have  presented  their  aspects  and  their  customs 
unchanged.  They  preceaed  the  Roman  civilization,  and  remain 
watching  their  cattle  now  that  the  Roman  civilization  has  passed 
away  from  the  face  of  the  land  !  It  will  take  the  partial  sacrifice 
of  a  generation  of  colonists  to  redeem  the  land  over  which  the 
Arabs  have  so  long  wandered  at  will.  I  have  seen  one  hundred 
men  lying  in  the  malaria  ward  of  the  civil  hospital  at  Algiers,  and 
the  disease,  though  not  considered  infectioiis,  is  of  so  deadly  a 
nature,  that  the  constitution,  once  impregnated  with  its  fatal 
poison,  is  usually  broken  for  life. 

At  Blidah,  a  small  garrison  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  we 
slept  the  first  night.  The  mountains  rise  to  a  sublime  wall, 
parallel  with  the  length  of  the  vast  plain,  barring  out  the  interior 
of  Africa  from  the  rest  of  the  worm.  Our  second  day's  journey 
took  us  to  the  farthest  point  inland  to  which  we  penetrated,  to 
Medeah,  a  town  high  up  in  the  mountains,  gained  by  a  long  day's 
ascent  up  a  road  which  rivalled  the  Simplon  for  grandeur  and 
engineering  perfection ;  but,  instead  of  coming,  as  among  the 
Italian  Alps,  to  a  fair  and  fertile  descent,  we  reached  at  sunset  a 
billowy  table  land,  and  a  strongly  fortified  town,  and  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  aqueduct  pressed  into  service  as  part  of  the  wall. 
How  clear  and  yellow  shone  the  western  light  through  the  double 
arches  as  we  drove  into  the  town ! 

On  this  excursion  I  was  out  nearly  a  week  ;  and  later  in  the 
year,  when  I  had  left  Algiers,  my  friends  penetrated  ten  days' 
journey  inland,  as  far  as  the  "  Great  Cedar  Forest."  My  home- 
ward route  lay  along  the  coast  to  Tunis,  and  from  thence  across  to 
Gfenoa,  in  a  rolling  tub  miscalled  a  steamer,  being  no  other  than 
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tibat  JAmous  vessel  the  <'  Oagliari/'  which  some  months  later  set 
Europe  in  a  ferment,  being  srized  first  by  Italian  insurgents^  and 
afterwards  by  the  Neapolitan  government— to  the  great  trouble  of 
the  poor  old  captain,  and  of  <'  Watt  and  Davis/'  the  sturdy  Biitidi 

Ttieers. 
landed  successively  at  Bougia>  at  PhiliDpevilIe»  and  at 
outposts  of  French  civilization.    How  brignt  and  lovel]^  wi 
on  that  sunny  Sunday  morning!  the  church  bells  ringing  sweetly 
once  more  over  that  wild  African  shore,  onoe  the  bishoprie  of  St 
Augustine. 

At  Tunis— which,  like  Morocco,  must  eventually  iall  under 
European  domination — I  found  a  low,  flat-roofed  town*  built  on  a 
plain  about  ten  miles  from  ancient  Oarthage :  the  streets  weie  eoft 
with  fietthomless  dust ;  the  sun  poured  fiercely  down  in  a  Minding 
blaze  on  tiie  17th  of  Mardi ;  and  the  few  European  reodents  wero 
quarrellii^  amon^  themselves  with  a  scandalous  intensity,  only  to 
be  excused  by  their  being  nine  days'  post  from  LcmdoUi  and  hnvieg 
little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  not  a  book-shop  of  any  sort  in  the 
town. 

One  night  only  I  sl6j>t  in  the  ouaint  Moorish  inn  kept  by  a 
French  landlord,  and  sailed  fer  Italv  the  next  day  at  noon.  It 
was  in  the  tender  mists  of  a  soft  yellow  sunset  that  the  beantiful 
hiUs  of  Africa  &ded  away  from  my  yearning  eyes. 


V. 
SUNNY  DAYS  AT  OXFORD. 

A  PLEASANT  thought  wss  that  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowoi  when  ahs  cftlilkd 
the  recollections  of  her  first  visit  to  the  **  old  worid," — ^that  iigina 
"  outre-mer,'*  so  full  of  attractions  in  its  hoar  antiqui^,  to  the  inhabi- 
tant of  newly.foond  America — "  Sumiv  Memories  ;*'  for  such  indsed 
are  the  thoughts  that  arise  when  we  oall  to  mind  some  ficene,  not  only 
marked  by  great  natural  beauty,  but  by  crowded  associations  of  the 
suggestive  and  picturesque  past  Amonff  many  such  memories^  one 
now  rise«  vividly  before  us,— the  ««sunnj^  days  which  wc  some  time 
ago  spent  in  Oxford 

"  Oxford  !  only  fifty-five  miles  from  London  by  the  old  sli^^oadi 
road,  and  within  a  two  hours*  joumev  now,"  cry  tourists,  who  can  sea 
nothing  at  all  worth  looking  at  unleM  five  hundred  miles  fW)ni  thc^ 
own  doors.  '*  Oxford  r  oontemptuoosly  repeats  the  admiiw  of  all  lluii 
is  modern.     "  Oxford  I"  the  hereditarv  abode,  as  Gibbon  decUmd,  of 
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^  port  and  picgudice/' — ^foigetfal  enough  that,  as  to  the  latter,  Gibbon 
had  quite  as  ample  a  ahare,  only  in  a  different  form,  as  "  ike  monks  of 
Oxford,'' — ^forgetful,  too,  that  from  her  high  antiquity,  her  blind  adher- 
ence to  the  wretched  Stuarts,  and  her  stubborn  Toryism  during  the 
reign  of  the  Georges,  are  but  episodes  in  her  lengthened  history.  Let 
yxB  contemplate  that  long  histoiy,  and  we  shall  find  Oxford  sending 
forth  many  a  scholar  whose  fame  was  recognized  in  the  distant  schools 
of  Italy  and  Spain :  many  a  statesman  who  gave  goo4  counsel  at 
tha  oonrt  of  our  Plantagenets ;  and  many  a  man  of  letters,  in  later 
timet,  of  whom  England  is  justly  proud  It  is  worth  a  visit  to  Oxford 
to  tread  the  cloisters  they  trod,  to  muse  upon  them  under  the  shadow 
of  thoee  "  immemorial  trees,*'  that  sheltered  them  in  their  daily  walks. 
But  not  dependent  upon  thesd  associations  alone  is  Oxford  She  is 
**  the  fidr  city,"  touched  but  lightly  as  yet  by  the  mischievous  hand  of 
modem  **  improvement  f  still  wearing  her  antique  beauty  as  a  garment 
of  exeeeding  loveliness, — still  a  picturesque  city  of  fair  arched  halls, 
and  pinnacled  towers,  and  tall,  graceful  spires  rising  proudly  above  her 
rich  clustering  trees.  Often  had  we  heard  of  her  from  aged  men,  on 
whoee  decaying  memories  the  one  bright  spot  that  yet  lingered  was 
beautiful  Oxford, — from  artists,  who,  familiar  with  the  most  highly- 
lauded  continental  cities,  had  still  an  especial  note  of  admiration  for 
her  magnificent  High  Street ;  so  on  a  soft  bright  autumn  afternoon, 
we  found  ourselves,  for  the  first  time,  in  Oxford 

"  And  this  is  Yarrow,"  said  Wordsworth  exultingly,  when  the  scene 
on  which  a  poef  s  imagination  had  long  dwelt  was  at  length  seen  by 
his  bodily  eye.  A  severe  test  this,  for  most  scenes,  but  Yarrow  stood 
it,— even  though  a  Wordsworth  gazed  on  its  silver  current.  No  won- 
der that,  to  our  less  vivid  imagination,  Oxford  fully  realized  our  anti- 
cipation ;  and  as  we  slowly  paced  the  High  Street, — of  course  our  fii-st 
walk — ^we  caught  ourselves  almost  amconsciously  exclaiming,  "And 
this  is  Oxford  !  beautiful  Oxford  !"  Little  thanks,  however,  does  the 
fidr  city  owe  to  the  two  railways,  save  for  the  swiftness  with  which 
they  convey  her  inhabitants  ;  for  while  in  the  "  old  coaching  days"  the 
approach  to  Oxford  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  imposing  of 
views,  from  the  time  when  the  eye  caught  the  fii-st  sight  of  her  spires 
from  Shotover  hill,  to  when,  passing  over  Magdalen  bridge,  the  hand- 
Bome  buildings  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  the  left,  and  the  stately 
towers  and  groves  of  Magdalen  College  on  the  right,  formed  a  fitting 
entrance  to  the  grand  High  Street,  now,  either  railway  sets  you  down 
in  an  obscure  and  dirty  quarter  ;  and  the  first  view  you  have  of  the 
"  classic  Isis  "  is  a  sluggish,  muddy  stream,  laden  with  coal  barges,  and 
resonant  with  the  oaths  of  the  boatmen — grimy  fellows — and  perhaps 
the  shrill  squalls  of  the  slatternly  naiads,  who  certainly  do  not "  adorn'* 
her  banks. 

But  we  soon  pass  on,  and,  turning  toward  Beaumont  Street,  catch 
«ome  glimpses  of  rich  trees,  and  the  stately  front  of  the  Taylor  Build- 
ings— would  that,  like  all  the  buildings  aroimd,  it  had  been  Gothic  I — 
aad  thsn  we  pause  beside  the  "  Martyi^'  Memorial,^'  and  look  to>\i\d 
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US.  Here  we  first  obtain  a  pleasant  view  of  Oxford.  The  pkiiueaqae 
front  of  St  Jolrn's  College,  with  its  row  of  noble  trees ;  and  broad 
St  Giles,  with  its  double  row  of  beautiful  elms,  that  form  so  Uir  a 
vista,  closed  by  the  picturesque  church  in  the  far  distance  ;  and  then 
turning,  the  eye  rests  on  the  handsome  front  of  Baliol  College,  and 
the  well-restored  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalen.  The  Memorial  CrosS| 
too,  beneath  whose  shadow  we  stand,  deserves  notice,  althon^  it  is 
scarcely  creditable  to  the  English  architect  of  the  nineteenth  eeatouj^ 
that  he  should  do  little  more  than  reproduce  one  of  the  beaotifoi 
crosses  of  Queen  Elinor.  Nothing,  we  allow,  can  be  more  beantifiil 
than  these  wayside  memorials — ^unmatched  in  any  other  country ;  bat 
then  we  so  closely  connect  them  with  the  £iir  and  good  qoeeOy  whose 
graceful  efi&gy  still  smiles  in  meek  beauty  on  the  passer-by,  that  we 
feel  a  kind  of  disappointment  when,  looking  up  to  the  well-known 
cross,  we  see  harsh-featured,  bearded  old  men.  Still,  honour  to  those 
who  originated  the  ''Martyrs'  Memorial,'*  and  to  those  who  watched 
over  its  completion ;  for  it  b  the  triumph  of  ^  low  church  prindples  ** 
in  the  very  head-quarters  of  high  churchism, —  the  public  defiance 
flung  back  to  the  Newmans,  and  Palmers,  and  Oakleys, — ^the  abiding 
pledge  that  the  University  from  whence  Wyclifie  came  forth,  first  on 
the  battle-field  of  the  Reformed  faith,  will  ever  hold  fast  her  Fko- 
testantism. 

But  let  us  go  onward,  and,  passing  the  Corn-market,  enter  the  High 
Street,  that  *'  broad  and  noble  street  that  winds  through  the  city  in  a 
serpent  curve,  disclosing — ^like  the  banks  of  a  devious  river — ^new 
efiects  as  you  pass  on,  building  after  building  of  new  and  difierent 
beauty,"  as  an  enthusiastic  architect  wrote  some  twenty  years  ago ; 
''  that  street  which  has  not  its  equal  in  the  world,"  as  Dr.  Wa^ei^ 
well  acquainted  with  continental  cities,  with  even  more  enthusiasm 
remarks.  And  yet,  beautiful  as  is  the  High  Street^  the  noblest  and 
most  beautiful  coll(^^  do  not  grace  it  New  College  is  far  to  the  left ; 
Magdalen — although  her  grey  and  silvery  turrets  look  down  upon  yoo 
as  you  approach  the  bridge — stands  apart ;  and  Christ  Church,  that 
proud  monument  of  "  the  ryghte  triumphant  lord  hyghe  Cardinal,''  is 
quite  away  on  the  other  side.  And  so  wo  may  leunorely  walk  down 
the  High  Street^  admiring  stately  church  and  noble  college  fronts 
raising  our  eyes  to  the  beautiful  spire  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin,  or  fixing 
them  on  the  fair  towers  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  rising  so  proudly  amid 
those  grand  masses  of  foliage  gilded  by  the  setting  sun,  and  stUl  boar 
in  mind  that  many  are  the  noble  and  time-hallowed  structures  whidi 
will  claim  our  admiration  on  the  morrow. 

Oxford  is  the  city  of  colleges— seventeen  in  number,  besides  her 
halls ;  and  she  is  a  city  of  some  antiquity,  although  even  her  most 
devoted  antiquaries  have  not  claimed  for  her  an  antiquity  equal  to 
Troynovant,  or  Caerleon.  Indeed,  even  those  meet  inclined  to  claim 
the  highest  for  their  *' alma  maler^*  have  contented  themselves  with 
Saxon  times.  They  have,  however,  made  up  for  their  moderation  in 
this  instance,  by  asserting  that  the  University  was  in  full  flower  in  tlM 
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rdgn  of  King  Alfred;  and  Antony  k  Wood  declares  that  the  good  king 
"  did,  abont  the  year  879,  institute  and  found,  and  endow  with  per- 
petual salaries,   lecturers  in  aknost  every  faculty."     We  may  be 
excused  for  doubting  this,  as  well  as  his  other  assertion,  that  "  lectures 
on  Aiabic  and  Chaldee  were  instituted  in  1311."-    We  have,  certainly, 
no  direct  evidence  earlier  than  that  of  Ingulf^  in  the  eleventh  century, 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  school  at  Oxford  ;  and  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  in  Saxon  times  there  was  a  flourishing  priory  for  nuns  here,  of 
which  Frideswyde, — for  so  many  centuries  the  tutelar  saint  of  Oxford 
— ^was  superior,  we  cannot  place  the  establishment  of  its  schools,  >re 
think,  earlier  than  some  time  during  the  eleventh  century, — that  era 
when  the  European  mind  seemed  so  suddenly  to  arouse  itself,  and  to 
^lay  hold  of  all  knowledge."     In  the  twelfth  century  we  find  great 
numbers  of  Jews — those  great  teachers  of  science — at  Oxford,  and 
kadition  reports  that  the  scholar-king  honoured  it  both  by  his  gifts  and 
his  frequent  visits.    During  Stephen's  reign,  even  a  raging  civil  war 
around  them  could  notdamp  the  aixiour  of  the  knowledge-seekers  of  that 
early  day  ;  for  Vaccarius  lectured  there  upon  civil  law,  and  the  students 
were  numbered  by  thousands ;  the  fathers  of  St  Maur  record,  too, 
that  toward  the  close  of  this  century,  a  school  of  canon  law  here  he- 
came  so  famed  that  many  students,  even  from  the  University  of  Paris, 
repaired  hither  to  avail  themselves  of  its  superior  teachings.     At  the 
b^;inning  of  the  following  century,  we  find  Oxford  more  distinguished 
for  turbulence  than  for  learning.     From  the  crowds — thousands,  say 
the  chroniclers— of  "  idle  varlets,"  who  flocked  here,  more  for  riot  than 
for  study,  Oxford  seems  to  have  surpassed  Paris  in  the  insubordination 
and  profligacy  of  her  students,  and  even  the  "  gallows  tree  "  did  its 
office  in  vain.     It  was  then  that  the  plan  of  **  colleges "  first  found 
£ivour,  and  the  scholar  really  desirous  of  profiting  by  the  lectures 
and  disputations,  was  invited  to  enter  quiet  abodes,  governed  on  the 
monastic  system,  where  food  and  lodging — sometimes  apparel  too — 
would  be  provided,  instead  of  sharing  each  night  a  wretched  shelter 
at  the  "  hostels/'  and  seeking  each  day  a  precarious  meal  from  the 
canons  of  St  Frideswyde's,  or  at  Oseney  abbey.     First  among  these 
colleges  Merton  is  to  be  placed ;   University  College  stands  next  in 
order  of  foundation  :  the  third  perhaps  is  Baliol,  while  most  of  the 
others  were  founded  during  the  two  following  centuries. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  student-life  of 
these  earliest  Oxford  days  :  homely  enough,  in  comparison  with  later 
times,  it  seems  to  have  been,  judging  from  some  of  the  rules,  drawn  up 
by  the  Lady  Devoirgil's  confessor,  for  the  management  of  the  college 
which  her  husband.  Sir  John  Baliol,  had  bequeathed  to  her  charge. 
In  these  "  ordinances,"  we  find  that  the  scholars  are  to  be  kept  under 
strict  control,  and  to  be  in  all  due  obedience  to  the  college  authorities. 
If  ofiending,  they  are  to  be  publicly  reproved ;  and,  "  if  incorrigible, 
to  be  removed  from  the  common  table,  and  eat  by  themselves,  and  be 
served  last !  *'  What  a  visitation  must  this  have  been  to  the  hungiy 
scholar,  in  those  days  of  hearty  eating  and  hearty  good  fellowship ! 
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Placed  far  away  from  his  merry  companions — no  one  beside  him  to 
reciprocate  *^  Wassail/'  when  the  hnge  peg-tankard  \i'a8  lifted  to  his 
lip — doomed  to  sec  a  score  of  fellow-students  carving  to  their  heart's 
content  at  the  mighty  joints  or  fishing  up  the  fattest  morsels  out  of  the 
bowls  of  pottage — and  he  waiting,  waiting  there,  until  the  big  pewter 
dish,  with  little  beside  bones,  was  placed  before  hint  We  doubt  not 
that  by  this  plan  most  excellent  discipline  was  maintained  among  the 
Lady  Devoirgirs  scholars,  and  that  other  colleges  wisely  adopted  this 
wholesome  rule  of  Baliol.  From  the  same  '*  oidinances,'*  we  find  that 
attendance  on  public  worship  was  strictly  enjoined,  and  also  doep 
attendance  at  the  schools;  that  the  "common  speech"  was  to  be  Latin, 
and  that,  further  to  shaipen  their  wits,  there  was  to  be  a  dispntatioii 
among  the  scholars  each  alternate  week,  "  so  that  they  may  oppose  and 
answer  one  another.''  We  may  laugh,  fitirly  enough,  at  the  **  wordy 
wars  "  of  the  Middle  Ages — at  the  actual  "  passion  **  for  syllogism  and 
splitting  of  hairs ;  still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  great  men  were  reared 
in  these  schools,  and  that  the  keen  dialectician  often  became  the  mo- 
found  reasoner.  And  many  illustrious  names  can  Oxford  of  the  Hiodle 
Ages  boast,  although  almost  all  have  been  forgotten  sare  Roser  Bmoii^ 
who  owes  his  popular  fame  more  to  his  apocryphal  braaen  head  than 
to  his  undoubted  scientific  discoyeries.  Alas  !  Friar  Bacon's  study  has 
been  pulled  down.  Tradition  asserted  that  it  would  fidl  on  the  head 
of  the  first  '*  philosofre,''  greater  than  he,  who  passed  underneath  it 
W*a8  it  feared  that  in  this  present  enlightened  age  it  might  bury  aol 
one,  but  a  whole  dozen  philosophers,  proceeding  to  some  ^  scientiftc 
soiWe  /" 

But  these  colleges — with  which  shall  we  begin  f  Ancient  MertoOy 
and  its  gorgeous  chapel,  finished  in  a  style  to  make  one  half  in  lore 
even  with  S0e/<7ta,  and  chancel -hangings,  and  altar^sandlesticks,  and  its 
noble  gardens  and  unrivalled  north-terrace  walk  ; — New  College^  *> 
venerable  and  so  old,  with  the  ivy  clustering  over  the  old  city  walli^ 
that  now  enclose  its  "  trim  garden,"  and  the  beautiful  buUdiDfiS  over 
which  William  of  Wykeham  presided; — or  stately  All  Sow,  the 
proud  monument  of  Chichel6*s  devotion  to  learning,  with  its  beantiftil 
chapel  of  the  later  Gothic,  and  its  great  quadrangle,  most  pietoxesaiM, 
notwitlistanding  its  '*  wild  intermixture  of  styles ;'' — or  Magduen, 
with  her  quaint  cloisters  and  unrivalled  walks,  beneath  those  giant 
elms,  which  make  one  an  instant  convert  to  the  opinion  that  the 
high-arched,  long-drawn  aisles  of  Gothic  architecture,  were  first  sug- 
gested by  the  grove  of  stately  trees — Magdalen,  unrivalled  for  her 
grounds  ; — or  Christ  Church,  the  only  college  without  grounds,  m 
even  garJeii,  but  boasting  its  magnificent  quadrangle  four  hundred  feet 
Miuan^  and  those  most  pleasant  meadows,  never  foigotten  by  the 
Oxfoni  man— the  (-hrist-Church  meadows.  With  which  shall  we 
begin,  do  we  say  f  rather,  where  should  w©  end,  if  we  once  attempted 
even  a  cursory  survey  of  Oxfoni  and  her  collegee. 

We  may  go  to  many  highly-lauded  pkces — we  may  even  make 
numy  A  toiir--4Mit  when  we  hare  mazked  the  beauty  of  the  kadsoape^ 
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iplandoor 


upon.  Far  diflfloront  is  it  here.  Here  is  beauty  of  field,  of  grove,  of 
gulden  ;  baoaty  of  church,  of  cloister,  and  hall ;  but  recollections  of 
more  thflii  nx  hundred  years  cluster  around  them  all— stirring  recol- 
leelioiiii  pkasant  lecoUectionfl,  such  as  might  give  brightness  to  very 
iplac8  localities.    Emphatically,  of  O^ord   streets  may  we 

*'  We  never  tread  upon  them,  bat  we  set 
Oar  feet  upon  some  rererend  history." 

Look  up  to  the  stem  Castle-keep,  so  spectral  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
so  pietoreBque  ivith  the  slant  sun  shining  upon  it  There  it  stands, 
stalwart  and  grim,  looking  down  upon  hall  and  college,  just  as  its  grim 
oastellfin,  Bobert  d'Oyley,  looked  down  upon  the  city  and  its  Saxon 
inhabitants  in  the  days  of  Norman  power.  Many  a  stout  assault  have 
these  stem  grey  walls  sustained,  and  many  a  long  siege.  It  was  a 
bone  of  contention  to  the  barons  in  the  reigns  both  of  John  and  his 
scm  ;  and  many  a  time  did  the  huge  mangonel  batter  its  outer  walls, 
while  defiance  was  flung  fiom  the  battlements,  and  the  broad  standard 
with  tiie  Flantagenet  Uons  floated  proudly  there.  It  was  one  of  the 
"  royal  castles  ;*'  and  therefore  claimed  by  name  by  the  confederate 
barons  when,  with  Simon  de  Montfort — that  earlier  Cromwell — as 
their  leader,  they  demanded  that  the  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter 
should  be  maintained;  nor  laid  down  their  arms  until  the  weak- 
minded,  false-hearted  king  had  pelded.  All  readers  are  familiar 
enough  with  the  story  of  Oxford  during  the  Parliament  war,  when 
plumed  caTaliers  manned  her  walls,  and  satin-robed  dames  added 
beauty  to  her  feir  gardens,  and  she  boasted  herself  as  the  ^^Aula  regis^- 
and  the  king  held  his  court  in  the  truly  royal  hall  of  Christ  Church  ; 
but  few  are  aware  that,  almost  four  hundred  years  before,  Oxford  was 
the  scene  of  a  far  more  important  gathering — that  here  "  the  third 
estate  of  the  realm"  was  first  summoned  to  meet  the  twonty-four  barons, 
chosen  half  by  the  king  and  half  by  the  De  Montfort  party ;  and  that 
actually  in  Tory  Oxford  the  "  Commons  of  England  "  were  first  recog- 
nLeed  as  a  power.  And  little  did  these  hooded  representatives,  as  they 
reverently  laid  their  hands  on  the  holy  Gospels,  and  swore,  "  in  good 
fidih,"  that  "  each  and  altogether  they  would  aid  each  other  in  doing 
right  against  all  folk,"  think  what  a  proud  history  that  of  England's 
"Commons  House  of  Parliament"  would  be  !  How  little  did  noble- 
hearted  Simon  de  Montfort  dream  of  what  an  illustrious  band  of 
patriots  he  was  that  day  the  leader,  even  as  ere  long  he  became  their 
proto-martyr !  But  the  Oxford  Parliament  was  soon  dissolved,  and 
the  "  Oxford  Provisions  "  scorned  as  a  dead  letter ;  but  the  principle 
was  established,  and  ere  the  next  generation  "  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm"  became  a  recognized  legal  phrase. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  Henry  III.  had  no  great  liking  for 
Oxferd  ;  nor  did  his  son,  the  "  ruthless  king,"  often  honour  it  by  his 
presence  or  his  gifts.     In  earlier  times  our  kings  seem  frequently  to 
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have  resided  here,  for  there  was  a  palace  on  the  site  of  Beaumont  Street, 
and  there  Kichard  Cceur  de  lion  was  bom ;  but  we  do  not  find  many 
of  our  Plantagenets  paying  Oxford  often  the  respect  of  a  visit,  or  indeed 
much  notice.  Queen  FhUippa,  however,  doubtless  at  the  instance  of 
her  confessor,  Robert  Egglesfield,  founded  ''Queen's  College,**  and 
liberally  endowed  it  In  the  buttery  they  still  show  the  drinking- 
horn — a  capacious  horn  that  will  hold  two  quarts — the  gift  of  their 
foundress,  with  the  hearty  old  English  word,  "  Wasseil,"  engraved  npoii 
it  Queen's  College  b  scarcely  worth  a  visit,  although  Wren  has  **  the 
dubious  glory  "  of  its  erection.  But  many  portions  are  doubtless  later 
than  his  day ;  certainly  the  gateway,  "  graced  " — shall  we  say  t — by  an 
immense'stone  cage,  surmounted  by  a  clumsy  crown,  and  enclosing  the 
statue— not  of  the  veritable  foundress,  but  of  metaphysic-loving  Q^ieen 
Caroline,  mounted  on  the  top  of  some  steep  steps,  and  evidenUy  won- 
dering  how  she  came  there. 

Since  the  matriculation  of  our  young  Prince  at  Oxford,  fashionable 
newspapers  have  been  very  anxious  to  make  out  that  many  scions  of 
royalty  received  their  education  in  former  days  here ;  and,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  have,  like  Fadladeen,  ''  most  learnedly  shown  that  they 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter/*  The  case  really  is,  that  from 
the  vety  nature  of  the  studies  then  pursued,  and  from  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  indispensable  disputations,  it  was  simply  impoa- 
sible  for  a  king's  son  to  have  been  a  student  there.  Very  pleasant  for 
the  ermine-robed  Plantagenet,  with  the  strawberry-leaf  circlet  on  hia 
brow,  to  be  jostled  in  the  schools  by  the  thread-bare  scholar,  proodrr 
of  his  academical  honours  than  of  noblest  armorial  bearings ; — to 
hear  "  negatur'*  thundered  in  his  ears,  or  to  be  challenged  by  some 
stalwart  "b<iee€ilaureus**  to  a  war  of  words,  in  which  the  gentlest 
epithet  would  be  "stultimme  r  Besides,  the  military  education  which 
was  really  necessary  in  those  days,  when  kings  led  their  own  armies 
to  battle,  began  at  as  early  an  age  as  the  scholastic  On  this  aoooont^ 
even  although  the  story  were  less  apocr}'phal,  we  should  utteriy  die- 
believe  the  assertion  that  our  Henry  V.  was  an  Oxford  schcdar.  It  is 
true  that  in  his  case — although  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten — his 
father  was  simply  Earl  of  Derby,  and  his  prospect  of  the  crown  visiofnaiy 
indeed ;  but  he  was  the  eldest  son,  and  on  him  would  devolve  thie 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  proud  House  of  Lancaster  ;  the  victor 
of  Agincourt,  therefore,  was  doubtless  trained  to  arms,  and  not  to  arts. 
John  of  Gaunt's  sons,  however,  were  all  distinguished  for  lore  of 
learning;  and  as  Henry  Beaufort  was  Chancellor  of  Oxford  at  the 
close  of  the  14th  century,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  nephews,  the 
younger  sons  of  Henry  IV.,  while  yet  Earl  of  Derby,  might  have  been 
sent  there  ;  and  when  we  remember  the  strong  attachment  always 
expressed  towards  Oxford  by  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  and  lua 
magnificent  gift  both  of  a  library  and  books,  wo  think  there  is  little 
doubt  that  ho  pursued  his  studies  there.  Queens  College  was  mosl 
probably  his  residence,  for  it  was  founded  and  endowed  by  hia  greet* 
grandmother. 
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It  is  indeed  to  Duke  Humphrey  that  Oxford  owes  her  first  library. 
There  is  an  old  drawing  of  it,  executed  badly  enough,  but  still  showing 
enough  to  make  us  regret  that  the  Gothic  hall  has  been  superseded  by 
the  more  modem  structure.     But  still,  it  were  both  imjust  and  un- 
grateful  to  regret,  when  standing  in  that  noble  room,  which  the  almost 
life-long  care  of  that  "  thrice  worthy  man,"  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  pro- 
vided, two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  for  all  those  who,  like  himself, 
might  seek  "  to  set  up  their  staff  at  the  library  door."     But  how  dif- 
ferent to  modem  libraries,  eyen  in  the  approach  to  it,  is  this  !     There 
is  no  need  of  going  seeking  about  for  them.     They  are  conspicuous 
enough,  with  lofty  portals,  and  a  splendid  gas-lamp  over  the  door — 
perhaps  a  pair.     But,  here,  you  enter  a  bizarre-looking  courts  under  a 
gateway   composed  of  the   five   orders — a  strange  jumble   of  "the 
classidd,"  and  a  monstrosity  fitly  enough  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
that  wretched  pedant  James,  who  is  presenting  his  works  to  Fame  ! — 
a  gill  which  that  lady  has  long  ago  forgotten.     "We  gladly  turn  our 
backs  on  the  gateway,  and  look  at  the  various  buildings  in  the  court, 
chief  among  which  are  "  the  Schools,'*  with  large  traceried  windows  ; 
but  where  is  the  Bodleian  ?     We  go  to  one  huge  door  and  then  to. 
another  in  vain,  and  at  length  are  pointed  to  a  small  door  quite  in  the 
comer,  which  admits  you  to  a  flight  of  age- worn  oak  staii-s.     On  we  go, 
upward,  upward,  as  though  mounting  a  church-tower,  and,  half  wearied 
with  our  ascent,  reach  a  double-leaved  door,  and  we  enter  "  the  solemn 
Bodleian."     Not  a  wholly  inappropriate  phrase  is  this,  for  the  case- 
mented  windows,  and  the  dark  oak  fittings,  and  the  heavy  ceiling, 
though  painted  and  gilded,  give  it  at  first  a  sombre  look ;  but  we  soon 
find  it  light  enough,  and  we  glance  along  the  book-shelves,  and  the 
cases,  and  into  the  pleasant  little  cells,  and  then  up  to  the  richly- 
blazoned  ceiling,  where,  amid  armorial  bearings,  that  noblest  of  texts 
for  a  library  meets  the  eye  at  every  turn,  *^  Dominus  illuminatio  mea.^^ 
Yes,  "  The  Lord  is  my  light."     Can  the  student  seek  a  more  inspiring 
motto  ? 

The  "pleasant"  Bodleian  was  that  venerable  libmry  to  us,  that  still 
retreat  where  even  the  footfall  sounded  rudely.  How  delightedly  we 
looked  around  and  then  into  those  little  nooks,  veritable  cells,  each 
with  its  mullioned  window  enclosing,  picture-like,  some  "  bit "  of  rich 
greenery,  just  touched  with  autumn's  crimson  and  gold — or  some  grace- 
fill  hall  and  tower,  or  that  grey  castle- keep,  seen  through  distant  inter- 
lacing branches.  Pleasant  little  cells  !  "We  have  been  in  literary 
institutions,  surrounded  by  books  in  gay  bindings,  and  by  gaily  dressed 
readers  ;  in  the  old  Museum  reading  room,  with  the  "  busy  bees  "  of 
literature  all  working  hard,  and  in  that  new  and  beautiful  room — that 
palace-hall,  so  completely  supplied  with  every  appliance  the  reader  can 
desire  :  but  for  study,  actual  study — not  for  making  extracts,  not  for 
painful  and  hurried  "  reading-up,"  but  for  quiet,  deep,  veritable  study, 
nothing  can  compare  with  the  old  library.  How  suggestive  of  the 
earnest,  devoted,  student-life  of  other  days  is  everything  here.  The 
cell  with  its  latticed  door,  that  shuts  you  out  even  from  the  quiet  world 
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of  fellow  siudeutfl^  and  tlie  large  oaken  arm  chair  (were  they  gUnti 
those  old  days  in  size  as  well  as  in  learning  ?),  and  the  low  dedt,  i 
the  bookshelves  above,  and  the  high  desk  just  under  the  pleti 
window,  if  the  student  preferred  to  stimd.  Very  suggestive  was  aU 
to  us,  as,  for  the  first  time,  we  closed  the  latticed  door.  It  broc 
almost  bodily  before  us  the  deep,  earnest  scholar-life  of  centuries  ag« 
that  life  of  intense  ei\joyment  which  we  can  scantly  i-ealize  now,  w 
learning  was  followed  for  its  own  exceeding  great  reward,  and 
pale-eyed  student  smiled  wonderingly  at  the  question,  **^^'^lepe 
this  toiir*  and  answered,  ^*  Labor  ipse  cdupta^y  Long  we 
although  some  illuminated  manuscripts  from  the  Douce  collect 
'^  beautiful  exceedingly,''  lay  unopened ;  fur  we  almost  expected 
kear  the  harsh  murmurs  of  the  ^'  disputations ''  in  the  schools  be] 
Or  to  see  the  hooded  doctors  in  their  budge-lined  robes  ^vass  by,  or 
benevolent  face  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  himself^  greeting  us  with 
kindly  smile.  Pleasant^  indeed,  were  the  mornings  spent  in  the  vc 
rable  Bodleian  library. 

But  the  sun,  shining  so  gloriously  on  those  grand  masses  of  IcaC 
just  touched  into  brighter  beauty  by  early  autumn,  bids  us  go  fo 
Whither  shall  we  go  ?  Let  us  pay  a  reverent  visit  to  WUliaii 
Wykeham*s  foundation,  the  college,  '*  new  *'  some  four  hundred ; 
eighty  years  ago,  when,  his  magnificent  pile  of  buildings  comple' 
ihe  warden  and  the  seventy  fellows  took  possession  of  "  St  Mar 
College,  of  Wynchester,  in  Oxenford,  otherwise  Xewe  College."  A 
little  of  Williaju  of  Wykeham's  own  work  remains  as  he  left  it  £ 
portions  which  might  have  stood  until  now  have  been  meddled  ^ 
by  ''  cobbling  architects''  as  they  have  well  been  called.  Still, 
entrance  quadrangle  gives  the  spectator  a  fair  idea  of  what  it  loo 
like,  when  just  finished  almost  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  hk 
tifol  ohi^tel  would,  we  tliink,  gratify  the  founder  himself,  could  he 
to  look  upon  it  again.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  retract  the 
assertion,  however,  when,  entering  the  solemn  ante-chapel,  we 
pointed  to  the  celebrated  great  west  window,  with  the  2^^ativity  paia 
by  Sir  Joshua  lieynolds,  and  the  seven  attitudinizing  ladies  benei 
What  has  a  Gothic  .'chapel  to  do  with  a  window  which  puts  one 
mind  of  a  painted  blind,  more  than  anything  else  ?  And  this 
window  flaunting  its  garish  colouring,  wliile  on  t.'acli  side  of  it 
the  original  painted  vindows,  with  their  rich  though  suMued  IL 
and  fiUed  witli  loveliest  figures  of  vii^n  saints — how  lovoly  tr 
The  windows  of  the  chapel  are  Flemish,  very  rich  in  their  ciklonn 
Init  still  wanting  in  the  delicate  grace  of  those  in  the  ante-chaj 
The  chapel  itsel]^  too,  beautiful  as  are  tliv  decomtions,  seems  to 
spoilt  by  the  ci>ld  stone  screen,  line  peqn^ndicuUr  Gothic  tliough  it 
being  substituteil  for  tin*  usual  east  window.  AMiat  a  glorious  troi 
of  the  fourteenth  century  would  thin  cliapel  liuve  U*eu  nith  a  wind 
rich  as  that  which  surmounts  the  altar  in  goi)^H>us  Merton  CoU 
diapel,  with  its  exquisite  traceiy,  and  its  many  tinted  lights,  not 
glaasi  bat  of  moltaii  gesas.     AlthfH^gh  baring  no  especial  adoiirat 
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for  embroidered  altar-cloths,  wo  almost  regretted  the  abeeaceof  one 
here ;  for  the  beautiful  slab  of  purest  wliite  marble  not  only  looks  cold,- 
l^ut  reminded  us  of  a  huge  coneolc. 

Let  us  go  on  into  the  garden,  hurrying  through  the  smaller  court, 
and  shutting  our  eyes,  if  possible,  that  we  may  not  see  the  wretched 
"  Louis  Quartorze"  style  of  the  buildings  which  superseded  Wykeham'a 
stately  Gothic.  Could  he  see  them,  we  think  he  would  at  once  seize 
that  beauti^  crozier  which  we  have  just  admired,  and,  putting  it  to 
its  most  solemn  use,  have  waved  it,  as  he  pronounced  ''Anathema" 
on  the  head  of  the  pragmatical  architect  who  dared  to  set  up  his 
miserable  second-hand  imitation  of  the  worst  renamance  under  the 
very  shadow  of  New  College  chapeL  But  the  garden  makes  amends 
to  us,  with  its  noble  rank  of  lindens,  and  its  "  velvet  lawn,"  and  the 
rich  clusters  of  flowers,  and  then  the  lofty  fragments  of  the  old  city 
wall,  climbed  over  by  thick  ivy,  which  flings  out  its  long  fingers  at 
the  top,  seeking  yet  higher  support.  Pleasant  is  it  to  sit  here,  and 
mark  the  quaint  turret  of  ancient  St.  Peter*s  church,  standing  out  'from 
those  grand  masses  of  leafage  in  the  distance,  which  we  have  before 
admir^  These  are  "the  stupendoua  elms"  of  Magdalen  College ; 
let  us  go  thither.  After  visiting  the  noble  foundation  of  William  of 
"Wykeham,  Edward  IIL's  great  architect,  and  the  bishoj)  to  whom 
Winchester  owes  so  much,  it  is  fitting  enough  to  visit  the  foundation 
of  AVilliam  Waynflete,  his  successor,  both  in  the  see  of  Winchester 
and  in  his  magnificent  liberality,  for  to  him  Oxford  owes  Magdalen 
College. 

But  WajTiflete,  although  liberal  as  Wykeham,  was  not  gifted  as  he. 
He  gave  wealth  largely  and  willingly,  but  he  could  not  preside  over 
the  rising  halls  like  the  great  episcopal  architect  of  the  earlier  century. 
Still,  his  builders  did  their  work  well ;  and  when  at  length,  in  1473, 
Magdalen  was  completed,  it  stood  unrivalled  by  any  college,  save  that 
of  Wykeham.  Magdalen  tower,  that  "  cynosure  of  every  eye,"  is  of 
later  construction  :  it  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Sir  Reginald 
Bray,  Henry  VII.'s  great  architect,  and  the  buildei\  at  a  later  period, 
of  that  monarch's  elaborate  sepulchral  chapeL  Much  of  the  buildings 
are,  however,  modem,  and  unfortunately  modem  in  style,  with  com- 
fortable sash  windows,  and  tlie  parapet  surmounted  by  a  balustrade, 
\rith  a  pediment  in  the  centre.  Happily,  some  poi-tions  of  the  old 
buildings  remain.  There  is  the  chapel,  with  its  fair  stone  coix)net  over 
the  west  door,  beneath  which,  each  as  in  a  shrine,  stand  five  figures  of 
the  guardian  saints,  and  the  founder ;  and  a  little  further  on  is  the 
beautiful  statue  of  Mary  Magdalen — not  as  "  the  woman  who  was  a 
sinner,"  but  as  the  pure  and  holy  saint  who  sat  at  her  great  Master's 
bet,  and  wliose  name  was  to  be  held  in  everlasting  honour.  And  how 
lovely  is  this  Mary,  with  the  long  parted  hair  on  the  calm  brow,  and 
her  hand  so  gently  laid  on  her  bosom,  as  though  still  meditating  on 
"the  words  of  eternal  life." 

If  it  were  needful  to  disprove  for  the  hundredth  time  the  stupid 
{rfsehood  that  charges  our  Puritan  forefather^  with  all  the  injuries. 
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our  cathedrals  and  cliarclies  havo  sustained,  we  would  point  to  this 
lovely  effigy.  Brave  Ironsides,  in  the  full  flush  of  victory,  trod  this 
pavement,  perhaps  stabled  their  steeds  hard  by;  but  no  hand  of  theirs 
was  raised  to  deface  the  beauty  of  foliaged  arch,  or  crested  pinnacle, 
not  even  to  dash  the  image  from  its  shrine.  As  we  walked  through 
Oxford,  we  felt  this  more  forcibly  than  ever,  for  disproof  mot  us 
at  every  step.  Full  fourteen  years  was  Oxford  in  Puritan  hands — given 
up  helpless  to  the  Groths,  who  rejoiced  in  breaking  down  images  sod 
smashing  painted  glass ;  and  yet  New  College  chapel  retains  her  beau- 
tiful  windows,  and  the  beautiful  effigy  of  the  Virgin,  too,  over  the  hall 
door  :  and  this  chapel  of  Magdalen  has  every  window  untouched,  save 
by  the  hand  of  Time,  and  the  ornaments  in  that  rich  fretwork  whidi 
seems  as  though  the  mere  touch  would  crush  it,  still  cluster  over  aich 
and  walL  And  the  cathedral,  too,  although  John  Owen  preached  in 
its  pulpit)  or  sat  as  dean  in  his  canopied  stall — still  everythin^^  bsts 
the  altar,  remained  untouched.  At  the  "glorious  restoration*'  the 
poor  cathedral  experienced  ruder  treatment ;  for  Antony  IL  Wood  tells 
us  that  '*  the  dean  and  canons  being  minded  to  adorn  it,  plucked  op 
the  floor  of  the  chancel,  taking  \vp  many  marbles  with  Saxon  inscrip- 
tions,  which,  being  looked  upon  by  the  dean  and  canons  as  old  sopor- 
fluous  stuff*  and  unhandsome,  did  cause  them  to  be  cast  out,  and  some 
they  caused  to  plank  a  sink  that  conveyed  water  under  ground.^  They 
also  made  short  work  with  the  beautiful  columns  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  "  improvements ;"  indeed,  the  venerable  church  of  Si  Fridet- 
wyde  received  from  high-church  hands  as  complete  a  '*  Dowsing"  as 
that  celebrated  iconoclast  could  himself  have  inflicted  on  her. 

But  onward  we  go  through  the  pleasant  cloisters — wishing,  however, 
that  the  grotesque  heads  had  been  suffered  to  remain  grey  and  decayed, 
instead  of  being  so  carefully  restored  ;  and  soon  we  reach  the  &r^uied 
Magdalen  walks.  One  is  called  Addison's  Walk,  and,  as  a  stadenl  si 
Magdalen,  doubtless  he  often  walked  here.  But  this  is  not  s  oboe 
to  think  of  Mr.  Addison  or  the  *'  SpecUtor''  in  ;  Birdcage  Walk,  in 
St  James's  Park,  is  quite  as  suggestive  of  them.  But  Chaucer  should 
have  gazed  on  these  glorious  elms,  and  sang  of  them  in  compsnionshy 
with  the  oaks  to  which  he  has  given  immortality.  And  here  MOlcm 
might  have  wandered  in  the  solemn  twilight,  musing  a  whole  **  Jl 
P^rueraeo;"  or  Herrick,  when  the  glad  sundhine  played  among  their 
branches,  and  carolled  a  sweet  Anacreontic  to  the  spring.  Lettering 
beneath  these  shades  and  beside  the  lilied  Cherwell,  we  feel  vexed  thai 
these  poets  of  ours  who  felt  so  intensely  the  charm  of  natural  tceneiyt 
should  have  been  condemned  to  dull  Cambridge  instead  of  besntilbl 
Oxford.  ''Beautiful  exceedingly"  are,  indeed,  all  the  trees  here  :  not 
those  modem,  half -acclimated  trees  brought  fWim  warmer  lands,  with 
scanty  foliage  and  leaves  shivering  in  our  health-giving  air ;  bat  kiogi 
of  the  forest,  the  growth  of  many  centuries,  lifting  their  heads  sad 
stretching  out  their  wide  branches  in  stately  independence,  y,ffgti«|* 
on  English  ground,  taking  possession  of  it  bv  right  These  glorioys 
elms !    But  then  slong  Christ-Church  meadows  sre  trees  simosi  fp 
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noble ;  then  what  lindens  are  those  in  New  College  garden  f  And 
those  stately  chesnnts  in  Merton  gardens  that  shade  that  unrivalled 
terrace  walk,  where  the  long  view  is  closed  at  one  end  by  the  fair 
tower  of  Magdalen,  and  at  the  other  by  the  beautiful  spire  of  Merton 
College  chapeL  But  where  shall  we  end,  if  describing  beautiful  trees, 
when  there  is  scarcely  a  college  in  Oxford  but  has  some  one  to  boast  of. 

Many,  many  a  generation  of  scholars  must  these  groves  of  Magdalen 
have  seen.  Young  Wolsey,  "  the  boy-bachelor,"  doubtless  wandered 
in  their  shadow :  and,  gazing  on  Waynflete's  noble  chapel  and  college 
did  the  wish  then  arise  in  his  mind  that  he,  the  obscure  scholar,  might 
one  day  found  a  college  which  should  hand  down  his  name  1  Well 
known  has  that  name  become ;  but  his  regal  foundation,  Christ 
Church,  brings  him  most  pleasantly,  and  here,  most  appropriately 
before  us.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  three  prelates  to 
whom  Oxford  is  indebted  for  her  three  noblest  foundations,  were 
alike  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Lord  Chancellors.  Wolsey,  however, 
distanced  his  predecessors  Wykeham  and  Waynflete,  and  stopped 
short  only  of  the  papal  chair ;  and,  as  his  ecclesiastical  fortunes  sur- 
mounted theirs,  even  so,  proudly  above  all  the  Oxford  foundations, 
stands  Christ  Church. 

Very  suggestive  of  the  "  ryghte  triumphante  lord  highe  Cardinal,** 
is  that  stately  stone  building,  with  its  four  hundred  feet  frontage, 
flanked  by  castl»  towers,  and  the  great  entrance  adorned  witli  the  two 
richly- wrought  turrets,  oriental  in  their  pear-shaped  domes,  but  grand 
in  effect.  The  tower  is  of  later  date,  for  Wolsey  fell  from  his  proud 
eminence  ere  his  "  Fayre  gate  "  was  finished  ;  and  the  tower  was  built 
almost  200  years  after  by  Wren.  And  wortliy  is  "  Fayre  Gate"  still 
of  its  ancient  name,  with  that  beautiful  fan  tracery,  and  its  rich  down- 
banging  bosses, — worthy  entrance  to  that  magnificent  quadrangle  !  We 
may  pause  beside  the  statue  of  its  founder,  looking  upward  as  though 
appealing  to  Heaven  for  the  justice  certainly  denied  him  by  his 
king  ;  and  we  may  ask,  was  the  haughty  lord  high  Cardinal  a  sinner 
so  great  above  all  others  of  that  fierce  and  rapacious  day  1  His 
chief  crime  was  that  wliich  his  brutal  master  and  the  time-serving 
nobles  deemed  his  one  solitary  virtue — obedience  to  the  will  of  a 
despot  Poor  Wolsey,  haughty  and  over-bearing  as  he  showed  himself 
to  Henry's  nobles, — par  venues  themselves,  and  therefore  they  could 
not  forgive  "  the  butcher^s  son," — there  were  some  that  loved  him,  and 
these  were  the  men  who  waited  daily  in  his  presence,  and  wore  his  gor- 
geous livery.  And  liis  heart  was  tender  to  them.  Witness  the  bitter 
tears  he  slied  when  he  took  leave,  as  Cavendysh  relates,  of  his  "most 
faithful  gentlemen  and  true-hearted  yeomen,"  lamenting  that  while  he 
had  been  able  to  provide  for  his  chaplains,  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss 
them  unpaid :  and  how,  notwithstanding  his  utter  destitution  and 
disgrace,  many  still  clung  to  him,  and  followed  him  into  Yorkshire. 
And  when  he  set  out  on  that  last  sad  journey  which  was  cut  short  by 
his  death,  the  coniiiiissionors  actually  locked  these  poor  dependants  iu 
the  chapel^  that  he  might  not  bid  them  farewell.      But  they  "  Taad.Q 
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gvtok  a  ruthful  ryot/*  that  they  were  let  out;  and  then  the  *Mord 
cardinal"  took  leaye  of  them — not  -mth  solemn  fonn  and  priestly 
blessing — but  with  tears,  "  shaking  every  one  by  the  hand."  No  such 
love  did  his  brutal  master  ever  obtain,  for  no  such  kindliness  was  he 
capable  of  feeling,  ^fost  of  us  have  a  strange  notion  that  Wolsey  was 
an  old  man,  but  he  never  saw  threescore  yeara  Ho  had  but  just 
completed  his  fifty-ninth  year  when  he  died. 

G<)rgeons  was  Wolsey's  whole  plan  ;  the  great  quadrangle  is  the 
largest  in  England  ;  for  the  college  chapel  he  took  the  chief  church  in 
Oxford,  and  his  scholars  were  a  hundred  and  one.  We  watched  with 
much  interest,  the  first  night  we  spent  in  Oxford,  for  the  first  stroke 
of  "  mighty  Tom,"  who  each  night  "  booms"  his  hundred  and  one  tolli 
to  summon  the  students  home,  just  as  he  did  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  and  more,  ago.  The  tone  is  very  fine,  though  not  so  deep 
as  St  Paul's ;  and  the  effect,  tolling  on,  tolling  on,  through  the  now 
deserted  streets — for  few  students  remained — was  strangely  solemn. 

A  fine  hall,  with  fan-traccried  ceiling,  supported  by  a  beautiful 
clustered  pillar,  leads  to  the  staircase,  \>nde  enough,  as  the  saying  is, 
"  for  a  coach  and  six  ;"  and  this  leads  to  the  "Westminster  hall  of 
Oxford,"  tlio  stately  hall  of  Christ  Church.  How  many  a  crowned 
head,  how  many  a  greater  uncrowned  one,  has  stood  in  this  hall ! 
Here  Elizabeth  listened  to  long  speeches  in  choice  Latin,  and 
an.^vered  in  still  choicer  Gn»ek.  Here  Charles  kept*  his  court,  until 
he  wont  forth  to  the  fatal  Ixittli;  of  Nascby  ;  and  then  this  hall  wel- 
comed the  great  leaders  of  the  Parlijunent  anny.  Fairfax  was  re- 
ceived here  with  fitting  honours,  and  here  that  "  niler  by  God's  grao(» 
and  the  might  of  his  own  mind,"  great  Oliver,  wasf«»astefl.  Tliat  the 
victor  of  Naseby  should  become  chanoollor  of  Oxfonl  has  often  awak- 
ened ridicule ;  but  a  University  which  solecte<l  a  "Wellington  to  the 
same  office,  could  scarcely,  save  from  political  prejudice,  assert  that  a 
Cromwell  was  unfit  And  here  Charles  II.  laughed  and  revelled,  and 
held  his  disgraceful  parliament  of  1681  ;  an<l  hither  came  Jamea,  anti- 
cipating the  time  when  high  mass  would  Iw  sung  in  the  cathe<lral  harJ 
by.  But  lengthened,  indeed,  would  be  the  list  uf  those  celebrated  in 
histoiy,  who  have  trod  this  hall.  AVe  must  not,  however,  pass  over 
the  visit  in  1814  of  the  "first  gentleman  in  Euro|)«,'*  with  the 
Emperor  of  Kussia,  and  King  of  Prussia ;  imd  how  when,  like  the 
royal  personages  of  a  far  older  day,  "his  heart  was  men^-  witli  wine," 
he  calle<l  for  the  college  book,  and  condescendingly  signeil  his  name  in 
it  as  student  of  Christ  Church  I 

But  how  crowding  are  the  hist<)rieal  recolle<*tions  which  make  every 
walk  about  Oxford  so  suggestive.  "What  memories  nf  great  men,  of 
great  events,  of  influences  that  aiv  yet  working  around  us,  will  even 
the  inferior  colleges  the  more  remote  street**  »u])ply.  Here  is  pleasant 
Watlham,  where  Wren — marvellous  youth,  and  marvellous  old  man — 
gtudied,  and  when*  Dr.  Wiikins  first  suggt^stinl  the  plan  of  the  Royal 
Society.  And  hero  is  Pembroke  College,  close  beside  that  venerabk 
relic  of  the  long  i^ast,  St  Ahlato'a  chuitlL     Pembroke  Colleg&^whei>p 
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the  tall  nnocmth  simt,  in  thieadbafe  coat  and  wom<octt  Bhoe%  boTe  in 
proud  silence  the  laugh  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  soom  of  the  pane- 
proudy  brave  Samnel  Johnson,  who  went  forth  to  fight  so  nobly  his 
stem  life-battle, — ^never  losing  self-respect,  neyer  losing  the  r^pect  of 
Ofiheia,  nntil  Oxford  and  all  England  knew  that  in  that  struggling  man 
of  letters  a  true  hero  had  fought  his  way.  And  hero  is  Lincoln 
CoU^;e^  and,  lingering  in  its  pleasant  garden,  our  eyes  may  rest  npon 
the  &ir  traoeried  windows  of  its  chax)el,  and  wo  may  call  to  mind 
young  John  Wesley  dutifully  attending  service  there,  unconscious  as 
yet  that  not  "beneath  fretted  roofs,  not  within  so-called  "  consecrated 
walls,"  but  in  the  crowded  highway,  and  on  the  wide  moor,  he  should 
call  thousands  to  repentance.  And  here,  too,  at  one  of  these  study 
windows,  his  brother  Charles  might  sit,  poring  over  the  Latin  fathers, 
and  dwelling  upon  those  rich  treasures  of  mediaeval  hymnology,  until 
he  caught  their  very  echo  in  hia  beautiful  hymns.  And  here  George 
Whitfield,  most  warm-hearted  of  men,  often  met  them  for  earnest 
prayer  and  Christian  convei'se,  while  their  scoffing  fellow-students  sung 
their  riotous  songs,  and  swore,  and  drank  confusion  to  the  Methodists. 
Very  curious  is  it  to  mark,  how  Oxford,  in  so  many  instances,  with  the 
bane  has  provided  also  the  antidote,  even  from  the  time  when  AVyckliife 
lifted  up  his  unsupported  voice  in  her  schools.  She  sent  forth  Kidley, 
and  Latimer,  as  well  as  Gardiner  ;  and  the  same  University  that  gave 
Laud  to  the  Church  of  England,  gave  Owen  and  Howe  to  the  "  church 
universal."  Filmer  and  Carte  might  stand  forth  to  advocate  "th(* 
right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,"  but  a  far  nobler  name,  John 
Locke,  stands  foremost  amongst  the  asserters  of  freedom.  And  strange 
is  it  that  high  church,  Jacobite  Oxford,  should  have  nursed  in  her 
bosom  those  men  who  dealt  the  heaviest  blow  that  "high  churchism'' 
had  ever  received, — men  who  scattered  "  Methodism"  broadcast  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ; — wl\ile  only  as  yesterday,  side  by 
side  with  the  mischievous  teachings  of  Oriel  College,  came  forth  the 
nobler,  the  loftier  teachings  of  one  of  its  own  members,  Thomas 
Arnold. 

No  wonder  that,  with  all  these,  and  a  thousand  more,  suggestive  asso- 
ciations, Oxford  is  an  interesting  city.  But,  then,  she  is  also  the  beau- 
tiful city  ;  and  thus  is  like  a  pleasant  book,  illustrated  on  every  page 
by  exquisite  pictures.  And  passing  along,  not  her  noble  High  Street 
alone,  but  her  quiet,  picturesque  side-streets  and  bye-ways,  still  there 
is  something  to  attract  the  eye  by  its  exceeding  beauty — a  beauty 
that  we  rarely  meet  with  elsewhere.  Fair  arched  gateways,  giving 
glimpses  within  of  gardens  in  one  flush  of  gorgeous  colouring  ;  rich 
traceried  windows,  jutting  out  into  sunny  oriels  ;  antique  porches, 
round  which  flowers  twine,  and  where  in  old  time  the  maiden  sat 
twirling  her  distaff,  or  neighbour  stood  chatting  with  neighbour, 
as  the  sun  went  do>vn.  The  endless  variety  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  Middle  Ages  strikes  you  here.  From  the  quaint  orna- 
ments on  the  high  pointed  gable,  to  the  decorations  of  the  porch, 
their  countless  diversity  and  beauty  bear  testimony  to  the  exhaustless 
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riches  of  that  style  which  can  "  expand  into  a  hall  or  shrink  into  a 
tnnet^  coil  into  a  staircase  or  spring  into  a  spiie,  with  undegraded 
grace  and  unexhausted  energy :  suhtle,  flexible,  like  a  fiery  serpent, 
but  ever  attentive  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer/' 

Many  had  been  our  pleasant  visions  of  the  "  olden  times,*'  but  the 
beautiful  reality  was  before  us  now,  as  we  wandered  through  thoae 
picturesque  streets;  and  long  could  we  have  sojourned  there— each 
day  finding  out  some  new  historical  association  for  our  thoughts,  some 
new  object  for  our  sketch-book.  "  Farewell,  beautiful  Oxford,"  was 
our  parting  thought,  as  we  quitted  the  fair  city ;  '<  peace  be  within 
thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces :"  a  nonconformist^  the 
descendant  of  nonconformists,  can  yet  heartily  say,  *'  Peace  be  upon 
theer 


VI. 
THE  EARTH'S  OLD  AGE. 

By  J.  G.  Haroream^s. 

The  knell  of  another  year  will  have  tolled  when  these  paragraphs 
meet  the  reader^s  eye.  We  grow  older  with  every  beat  of  the  pen- 
dulum. The  human  structure  is  an  apparatus  which  has  been  wound 
up  for  a  brief  run  of  three-score  years  and  ten.  For  each  of  us,  whoae 
bodily  machinery  is  permitted  to  play  out  its  task  without  interruption^ 
there  must  come  a  time  when  the  vital  force  will  begin  to  languish ; 
when  our  capital  of  strength  will  appear  to  be  exhausted ;  when  the 
nervous  power,  which  now  works  the  limbs  with  s\ich  splendid  effi- 
ciency, will  trickle  from  its  source  in  |)enurious  driblets  ;  when  the 
gateways  of  sensation  will  be  obstructed,  or  some  of  them  entirely 
closed  ;  and  when  the  mind,  participating  in  the  frailties  of  the  frame, 
will  perhaps  squander  its  little  remnant  of  vigour  in  the  dreams  and 
inanities  of  dotage. 

Now,  if  old  age  produces  its  effects  upon  man  and  beast — upon  tree 
and  flower — why  should  it  not  tell  upon  the  earth  we  inhabit  f  After 
sixty  centuries  of  historic  existence,  to  say  nuthing  of  the  previous 
geological  eras,  would  it  be  any  wonder  if  the  world  bad  lost  some- 
thing of  its  sprightliness  and  vitality  t  Or,  if  burdened  with  a  load  of 
infirmities,  it  were  now  sinking  into  a  state  of  hopeless  decrepitude  t 

Let  us  venture  to  sketch  a  few  of  the  consequences  which  might  be 
supposed  to  result,  were  the  great  forces  of  Xature — the  agencies 
which  give  activity  to  the  phenomena  of  our  globe — subject  to  the  law 
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of  decline  and  decay.     For  the  purposes  of  this  waking  dream,  we  will 
put  forward  the  clock  of  Time  some  hundreds  of  years,  at  the  least* 

Look  up.  The  sun  has  nearly  reached  the  zenith ;  but,  instead  of 
flooding  tibe  earth  with  the  fine  golden  radiance  of  former  days,  it 
bathes  it  with  a  feeble  twilight,  even  at  high  noon.  The  glowing  disc 
upon  which  men  could  not  gaze  without  burning  the  delicate  bdls  of 
vision,  or  raising  a  crowd  of  phantom  sims  to  haunt  the  trembling 
retina,  may  now  be  eyed  with  perfect  impunity.  In  the  most  cloud- 
less sky  the  luminary  shines  with  a  dull  red  glare,  such  as  it  exhibited 
in  better  days  when  battling  with  the  morning  mists,  or  when  its  beams 
were  ploughing  their  way  through  sheets  of  fog.  Why  is  this  1  The 
fountain  of  light  is  obviously  failing.  And  is  it  surprising  that  such 
should  be  the  case  9  For  ages  the  great  orb  of  day  has  been  pouring 
out  its  streams  of  splendour  without  a  moment's  intermission.  Not 
only  has  it  lit  up  the  group  of  globes  for  which  it  was  specially  coji- 
structed,  but  its  emanations  have  occupied  so  huge  a  sphere  of  space, 
that  not  a  single  cosmical  chip,  not  a  stray  atom  of  world-dust  floating 
between  us  and  Sinus,  has  been  left  in  positive  darkness.  What 
artificial  luminary  could  support  such  a  prodigal  issue  of  brilliancy,  and 
not  be  beggared  in  a  day  ?  The  sun  is  a  lamp.  All  lamps  and  fires, 
as  far  as  we  know,  require  to  be  periodically  recruited.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  thought  that  comets  might  be  intended  to  serve  as  solar  fuel ; 
and  that  some  of  these  wanderers,  after  fluttering  round  the  sun  like 
gigantic  moths,  fell  into  the  furnace,  and  supplied  it  with  fresh  luminous 
material  AU  lamps  and  fires,  too,  demand  occasional  dressing.  Why 
should  not  the  sun  ?  K  that  body  Ib  never  trimmed  from  age  to  age, 
is  it  any  marvel  that  its  light  should  at  last  begin  to  wane  ?  Great 
spots,  we  know,  frequently  make  their  appearance  on  its  surface. 
Some  of  these  have  been  distinctly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  In 
the  first  year  of  Augustus,  according  to  Plutarch,  its  brightness  was 
so  much  impaired,  that  people  could  look  it  in  the  face  without  effort. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  Justinian,  it  is  said  to  have  suffered  under  some 
peculiar  obscuration  for  upwards  of  fourteen  months.  The  acreage  of 
some  of  these  maculae  is  enormous.  In  certain  cases  they  have  been 
calculated  to  extend  over  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  square  miles. 
Many  persons  have  attributed  them  to  the  smoke  and  fumes  arising 
from  the  body  of  the  orb,  and  overcasting  its  fair  front  like  the  carbo- 
naceous clouds  which  so  often  disfigui-e  our  landscapes  at  home.  By 
others,  as  by  Gralileo  and  Maupertuis,  they  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
scoriae  floating  on  the  liquid  matter  of  which  the  sim  was  supposed  to 
consist  The  better  opinion,  however,  is,  that  these  solar  stains  are 
simply  openings  in  the  atmosphere,  or  photosphere,  of  the  orb — rents 
which  are  easily  made,  and  as  easily  healed ;  for  they  sometimes  appear 


*  In  a  fimcy  sketch  like  this,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  isay  that  some  licence  of 
.angnage,  not  admissible  in  a  purely  scientific  subject,  may  be  fairly  claimed  and 
m  courteously  conceded*  The  reader  is  also  requested  to  excuse  cei'tain  incon* 
groities  whidi  are  almost  inseparable  from  a  topic  of  conjectural  treatment. 
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very  suddenly,  and  usually  close  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  Ahjb  at 
the  furthest.  Would  it  be  extravagant  if,  in  our  ignorance  of  tbe 
precise  cause  of  these  variations,  we  inferred  that  the  luminaiy  was 
subject  to  internal  changes  which  might  seriously  impair,  and  in  the 
end  wholly  extinguish,  its  lustre  t  Might  not  fancy  be  justified  in 
suspecting  that  the  hour  will  come  when  the  sun  shall  lie  on  the  boeom 
of  space — a  burnt-out  orb — a  huge  blackened  cinder ;  and  when  the 
planets  shall  perform  their  rounds,  draped  in  sackcloth,  like  a  fhnend 
procession  of  worlds  weeping  for  some  starry  chieftain,  some  leadfr 
amongst  the  hierarchy  of  light,  who  has  gone  down  to  darkness  and 
death? 

Or  if,  adopting  the  undulatory  theory,  wo  remember  that,  in  onler 
to  produce  a  red  ray,  the  sun  must  throw  the  ether  into  surh  rapid 
motion  that  it  will  vibrate  458  billions  of  times  in  a  second,  could  wo 
expect  that  this  prodigious  activity  would  be  maintained  for  ptit  t 
Onoe  let  the  powers  of  the  luminaiy  fall  below  that  mark,  and  his 
disc  would  bo  blotted  out  from  view,  for  his  influence  would  cease  to 
be  visible  to  eyes  constructed  like  our  own. 

Let  this  be  as  it  may,  however.  Now — that  is  to  say,  at  tho  tiin** 
to  which  we  have  transported  the  reader  in  imagination — the  I»rJ  of 
Day  no  longer  comes  forth  from  his  chamber  in  the  East  like  a  bride- 
groom radiant  with  gladness,  or  like  a  strong  man  rejoicing  to  run  a 
race ;  but  with  saddened  face  and  blunted  beams — his  golden  smiles 
all  gone — he  pursues  his  weary  way  across  tho  heavens.  Nature  has 
suffered  sympathetically  from  the  change.  The  earth  has  thrown  off 
its  green  vosturc,  and  the  landscape  wears  a  sickly  garb,  in  place  of 
the  rich  liver}"  of  the  sun.  The  flowers  are  no  longer  steeped  in  vivid 
dyes,  and  the  plants  that  continue  to  grow  are  palliil  in  hue  and  con- 
sumptive ill  textun\  There  is  no  gorgoous  petalling  in  the  garden — 
no  glittering  jilumagc  in  the  grove  ;  gone  is  the  bloom  on  beauty's 
check,  and  dim  the  fire  in  valour's  eye.  And  since  all  oi^ganic  life  is 
in  some  degree  dej)endent  upon  "holy  light,  offspring  of  Heaven,  first 
bom,"  the  fading  olfliix  of  brightness  from  the  central  orb  intimatesi 
too  plainly  that  the  earth's  years  are  numbered,  whilst  the  blanched 
vegetation  shows  that  it  is  already  putting  on  the  white  hairs  of  senility. 
It  would  seem  to  be  quite  true  that — 

"  Thb  huge  rotunditv  we  trMul  f<ro«ri  old. 
And  aU  thoae  worldi  that  roU  aroond  the  ion. 
The  fun  himielf  ahall  die,  and  ancient  night 
Again  involve  the  doioUtc  abyM." 

Concurrently  with  this  change,  the  t«»mpcrature  of  the  globe  is  also 
reduced.  For  tho  larger  jK>rtion  of  the  yi»ar,  you  cannot  venture  out 
without  furs  or  luantleH  to  prot^H-t  you  from  tho  cold.  The  icy  ctkfm 
of  the  Polar  regions  are  gnidiially  ex|Miniling,  and,  having  invaded  lh«» 
luid-zoneH,  are  llinuteniug  !<»  ovorLip  tlie  whole  earth.  Mountaine, 
onoe  green  to  tK(>ir  summits,  aiv  now  creKtinl  with  })or]M*tual  snow. 
Glaciers  are  crawling  down  with  deadly  step  into  tropical  vales,  where 


§ 

these  gelid  monsters  were  anciently  as  nnknowh  as  snow  on  the  burning 
Mmd.  RiveTS^once  flaent  as  the  winds,  and  as  untameahle  by  frost  as 
the  phmging  cataract,  are  now  bound  in  fetters  of  indissoluble  ice. 
Nmnerous  families  of  birds  and  beasts,  which  formerly  spread  them- 
selves over  the  temperate  latitudes,  have  been  compelled  to  migrate, 
and  are  huddling  under  the  equator ;  while  various  species,  which 
required  a  glowing  climate,  have  perished  for  lack  of  warmth.  Let 
M^rajj^  Winter  thus  continue  to  extend  his  sway,  and  the  time  may 
eventually  arrive  when — 

"Ocean  itself  no  longer  can  resist 
The  binding  fury ;  bat»  in  iUl  its  rage 
Of  tempest  taken  by  the  boundless  ^ost. 
Is  many  a  ikthom  to  the  bottom  chained. 
And  bid  to  roar  no  more." 

And  then^  if  not  previously,  the  few  survivors  of  the  human  race  may 
encounter  a  fate  like  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  his  comradei^ 
whom  the  cold  of  the  northern  main 

**  Froze  into  statues ;  to  the  cordage  glued 
The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm.*' 

But  stUl,  may  not  man  contrive  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay  for  some 
period  at  least,  and  at  the  same  time  find  compensation  for  the  sun*s 
waning  lustre  in  the  use  of  artificial  fires  and  flames  ?  Alas  !  another 
symptom  of  deci*epitude  has  supervened.  What  is  combustion  ] 
Simply  the  union  of  some  fuel  element  with  another  substance,  mostly 
oxygen  ;  but  a  union  effected  so  energetically,  that  heat  and  light  are 
freely  disengaged.  Let  the  combination,  however,  be  lazily  accom- 
plished, and  in  that  case  no  sensible  caloric  is  evolved ;  still  less  is 
any  visible  flame  exhibited.  Now,  consideriug  that  chemical  action 
implies  the  exertion  of  force,  not  only  at  the  moment  when  a  change 
occurs,  but  also  at  every  instant  during  which  the  connection  continues, 
ought  we  to  be  astonished  if  we  discovered  that  this  same  force  was 
gradually  decaying  in  vigour?  Why  should  two  substances  rush  toge- 
ther with  as  much  intensity  now  as  they  did  thousands  of  yeara  ago  ] 
Oxygen,  in  particular,  is  the  hardest-used  element  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  combines  with  almost  every  tiling  in  creation.  It  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  sea,  the  atmosphere,  the  solid  rock,  the  metallic  ore, 
the  fruitful  soil,  the  succulent  vegetable,  the  living  animal.  It  is 
wanted  in  almost  every  process  in  art  and  nature.  It  is  caUed  for 
whenever  a  creature  breathes,  a  plant  grows,  a  ta])er  burns,  or  a  weed 
decays.  We  might  almost  fancy  that  its  atoms  would  long  ago  have 
been  worked  to  death,  or  that,  if  not  altogether  exhausted  of  vigour, 
at  any  rate  their  powers  would  be  seriously  enfeebled  after  centuries 
of  incessant  service. 

And  just  such  a  result  we  will  suppose  to  have  occurred.  The 
oxygen  of  the  air  now  combines  so  languidly  with  most  combustibles, 
that  the  heat  which  the  process  affords  is  scarcely  felt,  and  t\\e  l\^\\* 
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which  it  ought  to  supply  is  still  more  I'arely  seen.  If  a  eomnKm 
candle  requires  a  week  to  consume,  what  sort  of  illumination  can  we 
expect  from  such  an  attenuated  flame  ]  If  a  bushel  of  coals,  thrown 
upon  a  common  fire  will  last  for  months,  is  it  not  vain  to  expect  that 
the  caloric  engendered  will  yield  the  same  quantity  of  comfort  which  it 
would  have  done  when  poured  out  in  a  concentrated  form  in  the  comptM 
of  a  few  hours  1  Small  profit^  indeed,  can  those  who  are  destined  to 
live  in  the  earth's  declining  years,  derive  from  the  splendid  felony 
of  Prometheus !  In  an  era  when  gunpowder  bums  as  sluggiahly  as 
small  coal,  many  arts  must  necessarily  be  crippled  ;  for  how  can  glaM 
be  fused,  copper  melted,  or  iron  cast  t  And  if  all  the  operations  of 
cookery  must  be  conducted  over  a  slow  fire,  and  demand  many  weary 
waiting  hours  for  their  achievement,  can  wo  imagine  that  a  sirloin  of 
beef  will  bo  particularly  tender  when  roasted,  or  a  plum  pudding 
remarkably  dainty  when  boiled  1 

In  many  other  ways,  too,  this  decay  of  chemical  force  has  led  to 
melancholy  results.  Why  is  it  that  both  men  and  beasts  are  oonatantiy 
gasping  for  breath,  and  that  the  lungs  appear  to  heave  with  aoch 
Rightful  labour  )  Why  this  universal  asthma  which  seems  to  prevail  t 
It  is  because  the  absorbent  power  of  the  blood  for  the  vital  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  has  been  considerably  reduced.  The  competency  of 
this  gas  to  combine  with  the  effete  carbon  of  the  tissues  has  been  eo 
far  diminished  that  longer  and  larger  inspirations  are  needed,  in  order 
to  secure  the  requisite  amount  of  aeration.  The  balance  once  so  happily 
establislied  between  man's  pulmonary  work  and  his  physical  resouroea 
— a  balance  so  beautifully  maintained  that  his  organs  played  uncon- 
sciously under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  though  any  undue  exertion 
instantly  told  upon  his  frame — has  now  been  broken,  and  consequently 
much  additional  duty  is  thrown  upon  the  lungs.  These  extra  drafts 
upon  the  fountains  of  energy  must  of  course  tend  to  drain  them  at  a 
premature  age.  The  traveller  who  has  quartered  himself  for  a  short 
time  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  or  who  has  simply  slept  on  the 
Grands  MMets  for  a  night,  knows  how  the  toiling  organs  of  reapira* 
tion  suffer  whilst  foraging  for  additional  supplies  of  the  life-sustaining 
element  which  the  thin  air  so  grudgingly  affords.^  Besides,  the  blood 
when  imperfectly  ventilated,  produces  a  misc*hievous  effect  upon  the 
brain  and  the  system  at  large.  Stop  the  How  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs 
altogether,  and  the  venous  current,  loaded  with  carbon,  would  poison 
the  individual  as  certainly  as  if  the  heart  were  a  reservoir  of  pmasic 
acid  or  seri)ent's  venom.  Precisely  to  the  same  extent  tliat  the  prooesB 
of  vital  aeration  is  ol)structeil,  must  the  delicate  adjustments  of  body 
and  mind  be  vitiated  by  the  change.  Hence,  hi  the  races  who  people 
the  earth  when  its  latter  days  have  arrived,  one  prominent  feature  is 


*  Some  peraooi  mrt  painf^lljr  affecUd  oa  ihme  oeoMknia.  M.  ForiMrtt,  w1m>  m- 
oendcd  Mont  BUnc  in  1802,  aaid  thAt  the  Hf%My  ho  endured  **  cocUd  only  be 
oompared  to  that  uf  a  man  whoM^  luu^  wer<*  be'.ng  violently  turn  fi%4iu   LU 
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the  dreamy,  dronken  look  they  exhibit^  the  staggering  gait  they 
assume,  and  the  souse  of  stupefaction  which  appears  to  becloud  the 
biain. 

Then,  too,  the  atmosphere  ia  labouring  under  another  species  of  dis- 
order. It  has  become  well-nigh  stagnant.  The  winds  that  blow  are 
few  and  feeble.  Instead  of  the  bluff  healthy  breezes  of  olden  times, 
there  are  only  languid,  timid  zephyrs.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  The 
smoke  collects  over  such  large  towns  as  still  survive,  increasing  in 
density,  until  the  air  becomes  almost  opaque,  and  the  flakes  of  soot  ni*o 
drawn  into  the  lungs  with  every  breath.  Fogs,  also,  hang  over  the 
place  of  their  birth  for  days  or  weeks  together.  The  carbonic  acid 
exhaled  from  the  respiratory  organs,  or  developed  by  means  of  com- 
bustion and  in  other  processes,  rests  like  a  deadly  pall  over  the  spot,  or 
tumbles  to  the  ground  in  a  mephitic  sheet.  Whatever  noxious  odours 
or  emanations  may  arise,  whatever  elements  of  pestilence  may  make 
their  appearance  in  the  air,  will  cling  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus  to  tlic 
doomed  locality,  and  probably  sweep  away  its  inhabitants  by  the 
hundred.  No  longer  churned  by  the  winds  which  kept  the  atmosphere 
in  a  state  of  salubrity,  the  foreign  materials  poured  into  the  aerial  sea, 
soon  engender  a  host  of  evils ;  and  though  the  law  of  diffusion  still 
0|>eratc8  to  some  extent,  yet,  as  the  force  of  chemical  action  is  also 
declining,  it  cannot  counteract  the  mischiefs  which  those  great 
scavengers  of  the  air,  the  breeze  and  the  tempest,  were  intended  to 
prevent  Nor  does  the  ocean  suffer  much  less  than  the  land  from  tho 
fulure  of  ventilating  power.  Without  gales  to  plough  up  its  surface, 
the  waters  grow  torpid,  and  in  quarters  where  currents  do  not  exist, 
"  the  very  deep"  appears  "  to  rot " — 

**  A  thousand  thousand,  slimy  things 
Lived  on,  and  so  did  I. 
I  looked  upon  the  rotting  sea. 

And  drew  my  eyes  away ; 
I  looked  upon  the  rotting  deck, 

And  there  the  dead  men  lay.*' 

And  the  vapour,  also,  which  formerly  supplied  the  land  with  the 
great  element  of  fertility  when  hurried  away  by  tho  winds,  aud  de- 
posited on  the  soil  in  pleasant  showers,  now  falls  idly  back  into  the 
reservoir  from  which  it  was  scantily  lifted. 

The  means  of  irrigation  being  thus  abridged,  it  follows  that  the 
desert  tracts  of  our  globe  must  constantly  increase.  Like  spots  of 
Ixildncss  appearing  on  the  head  of  age,  these  patches  enlarge  imtil 
tliey  overrun  whole  kingdoms,  and  threaten  to  convert  tho  planet  into 
a  herbless  wilderness.  Besides,  vegetation  has  already  sickened  under 
the  decay  of  light  and  decrease  of  temperature.  Tropical  plants  like 
the  pahn  and  sugar  cane,  have  been  expelled  by  the  cold,  and  tho 
natives  of  each  zone  are  crawling  up  towards  the  Line  in  con- 
centric ranks,  leaving  the  higher  latitudes  wholly  denuded  of  botanic 
life.     In  our  own  country  com  is  never  reaped  from  the  open  field, 
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and  in  the  onco  sunny  South  of  Europo  the  gmpos  no  longer  hang  im 
purple  clusters  fix)m  tlie  trelliscd  vine.  Tlic  noblo  oaks  and  clin& 
which  formerly  adorned  our  glades  have  been  displaced  by  thu 
shivering  pines  and  puny  birches  of  Northern  climes. 

And  man,  too,  how  does  he  fare  in  a  world  over  which  the  snowa  of 
age  are  falling  fast  ]  Declining  light,  declining  heat,  declining  vegu^ 
tation,  declining  resources  generally,  have  told  upon  the  onco  lordly 
being  who  walked  the  earth  with  pride  in  his  port  and  defiance  in  his 
eye.  AVan  in  countenance  and  shrunken  in  muscle,  his  frame  haa 
Ixicome  stunted  like  that  of  the  children  of  Frost  Let  this  degeneracy 
be  pi-olongeii,  as  it  must  if  the  race  is  |)erpetuated,  and  may  not  the 
world  be  ultimately  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  pigmies  }  The  length  of 
individual  life  lias  also  greatly  diminished.  Amongst  the  Buddhist* 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  duration  of  existence  has  been  constantly 
lowering  from  a  period  of  80,000  yeai-s,  at  which  it  originally  stoou, 
down  to  its  modern  span,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  contract  until 
it  reaches  seven  years ;  whilst  in  i>oint  of  stature  men  will  gradually 
dwindle  away  until  they  are  no  Im^er  than  your  thumb. 

The  inttfllect,  as  well,  has  kept  pace  witli  Uio  body  in  its  decay. 
Sutfering  not  only  from  the  crami>ed  phytfujue  with  which  it  is  now 
associated,  but  also  from  the  adverse  exteriml  conditions  under  which 
men  exi^t^  and  withering,  too,  under  the  decline  of  arts  and  social 
comforts,  it  has  become  so  dwariish  in  its  development  that  little  of  its 
civilii£ed  brilliancy  still  survives.  Xo  more  Platos,  Miltons,  Hunyan*, 
Newtons,  Davys,  liumboldts,  are  bonu  No  great  books  are  composed. 
Not  a  single  discovery  is  effected  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  occupieil  by  siuidl  statesmen,  whose  sublimest  efibfis 
are  not  equal  to  the  eloiiuence  of  an  African  Palaver.  Hoyal  Aca<le- 
mie.s  and  National  ( )peras  liave  become  extinct  institutions.  In  tlie 
pulpits,  sermons  are  heard  which  wtmld  not  lia\'c  done  credit  to  a  six- 
year-old  Rclio<jllx)y  when  the  race  wa.»»  in  its  prime.  The  writing.-* 
and  the  invention.s  of  former  ages  are  becoming  «piit<^  unintelligihio. 
Youths  at  school  get  as  far  as  >nilgar  fractions  in  arithmetic,  or  the 
jwiifi  imnoruin  in  geometry,  and  then  pull  up  under  the  impression 
thnt  th(*ir  e<lucation  is  complete.  To  masti*r  a  single  language  fdlly  is 
doeniod  a  sufficient  occu|>ation  for  a  whole  life.  And  when  |Mior  faUcti 
humanity  4'asts  its  eye  u[x)u  some  ri'lic  of  bygone  grandeur — a  mined 
railway,  a  cnimbling  cathedral,  a  dilapidate<l  picture,  a  mouldenng 
volume  which  \A\a  of  ihe  great  feats  the  race  has  {lerformed — it  might 
w(>ll  ]>anKly  Swift's  melancholy  exclamation  upon  opening  the  "Tak 
of  a  Tub,'*  iiH  the  shadows  of  lunacy  were  fidling  around  him,— 
'*  What  a  genius  I  must  have  liad  when  1  wrote  tliat  work  ! " 

\a'X  us  not  prolong  this  sombre  8i>cculation,  however,  by  pictuniig 
tlie  unhappy  n*sults  which  would  ensue  wen;  the  principle  of  decay 
8dnutt«Hl  into  otlier  dejiartments  of  luitun*.  Jf,  for  example,  ths  nii^- 
netisni  i»f  tho  earth  were  to  Ixxrome  so  fi*eble  that  the  needle  respomlad 
but  faintly  to  its  calls,  or  so  eccontric  that  no  dcfMUidence  coaM  be 
placed  npon  its  moTeuMntSy  it  is  enough  lo  atk  how  oommeroe  wo«ld 
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languisli  when  ships  wei-e  deprived  of  their  trusty  guides  across 
the  deepi  If  the  electric  foi-ce  were  now  so  superannuated  that  it 
coald  Bdfc  eren  produce  a  few  flashes  of  mild  sheet  lightning  such  as 
wt-  sflre  aocustomed  to  witness  on  a  summer^s  eve,— or  if  its  stormiest 
manifostations  were  as  delicate  as  the  tremulous  pidses  of  the  Aurora 
Botealii^ — who  can  tell  how  the  earth  would  suifer  from  the  change  in 
her  Y9gMdYe  processes  and  jji  a  variety  of  important  phenomena  ? 
Were  the  cohesive  properties  of  matter  to  alter,  would  it  not  he 
misezaUe  to  know  that  iron  was  becoming  brittle  as  glass^  marble  soft 
as  clay  or  putty,  and  that  ultimately  granite  itself  would  crumble  into 
dust  ?  Or,  perhaps,  the  gravitating  tendencies  of  the  eaitli  towards 
the  Bon  might  be  slackening,  and,  in  that  case,  provided  the  primitive 
impolse  continued  unabated,  our  planet  would  recede  in  space,  and 
travel  round  its  primary  in  a  larger  and  drearier  orbit  than  we  could 
afford  io  pursue 

This^  however,  or  something  like  this,  might  have  been  the  appointed 
des^y  of  our  planet  Doomed  to  decay,  like  the  beings  by  whom  it 
is  inhabited,  all  its  great  agencies  might  now  be  suffering  from  tlie  in- 
firmities  of  senescence.  Why  they  are  not  so  we  cannot  comprehend 
To  keep  them  in  ceaseless  activity  —  for  it  must  bo  remembered 
that  ihey  are  "  perpetual  motions  " — implies  an  inexhaustible  stock  of 
energy  which  none  but  a  power  that  is  truly  divine  could  supply.  If 
some  of  them,  at  least,  had  flagged  in  their  labours — if^  after  under- 
going the  drudgeries  of  innumerable  years,  they  liad  grown  tired  of 
their  tasks — what  could  we  have  expected  but  that  the  machinery  of 
Nature  should  break  down,  and  all  her  phenomena  fall  into  irreparable 
confusion  ]  But  it  is  not  so.  Ransack  the  whole  creation,  and  not  a 
single  symptom  of  unquestionable  decay,  not  a  single  token  of  absohito 
death,  can  be  detected.  The  "  greater  light "  still  sparkles  iu  the  lii- 
mament  with  "  unsuffering  splendour,"  for,  fortunately, — 

"  It  is  no  task  for  suns  to  shine." 

The  atmosphere  has  not  become  turbid  ^ntli  the  fumes  it  constantly 
receives,  nor  fetid  with  the  noisome  effluvia  which  arc  emi)tied  into  it 
incessantly,  as  if  it  were  a  huge  cesspool.  Far  above  our  heads  the 
clouds  are  continually  conveying  the  rich  moisture  from  the  sea,  and 
dropping  it  upon  the  needy  land.  Yet  these  fleets  of  vapour  have  not 
lessened  in  number,  nor  have  the  showers  thoy  disci uirgo  been  reduced 
in  quantity.  The  soil  has  not  deteriorated  in  its  produce,  still  less  has 
it  sullenly  refused  to  yield  its  fruits.  Thousands  of  crops  have  been 
extracted  irom  its  bosom,  millions  of  men  have  fed  on  its  corn,  mjTiads 
of  atiiTnalfl  have  fattened  on  its  herbage.  Forests,  with  tons  of  timber 
in  many  of  its  trees,  and  green  leaves  countless  as  the  sands  on  the 
shore,  have  risen  and  fallen,  and  yet  the  ground  has  gone  to  its  work 
as  gladly  as  if  the  toil  of  rearing  oaks  or  banyans  were  nothing  but 
simple  plAy.  Fire  bums  as  cheerfully  as  ever,  and  the  mean  tempera - 
tore  of  tbe  earth  continues  precisely  the  same,  for  aught  we  know,  as 
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it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  human  era.  The  winds  never  for- 
get to  blow,  and  the  waves  arc  rarely  at  rest  Nor  has  man  yet 
yielded  to  his  forefathera  in  point  of  stature,  or  fallen  below  them  in 
point  of  strength  ;  liis  imagination  is  still  as  brilliant  as  theirs,  and  his 
intellect  not  less  searching  and  profound. 

Yet  the  Psalmist  tolls  us,  in  a  fine  figure,  that,  compared  with  the 
eternity  of  God,  the  whole  universe  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment,  and 
like  a  vesture  shall  it  be  changed.  And  the  Apostle  Peter  declares  ^'  that 
the  heavens  (the  atmosphere)  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  also,  and  the  works 
that  are  therein  (thereon),  shall  be  burnt  up."  What  this  transformation 
may  be  no  one  can  confidently  predict ;  but  that  it  will  be  preceded  by 
a  season  of  physical  decrepitude  and  disorganization  we  have  no  right 
to  assume.  At  the  beck  of  the  Creator  those  mighty  ministers  of  His 
will,  which  now  keep  the  world  in  action,  will  fulfil  the  task  which 
may  then  be  assigned  them,  and  when  the  fires  of  purification  have 
swept  over  its  surface,  and  the  memorials  of  man's  art  and  man's 
iniquity  have  alike  been  destroyed  in  that  avenging  flame,  the  earth 
shall  come  forth,  not  consumed  but  simply  changed — not  re-placed 
but  re-modelled — not  groaning  in  bondage  because  of  the  curse,  but 
rejoicing  in  its  primed  freedom — not  with  the  guilty  drapery  of 
human  depravity  still  clinging  to  its  form,  but  clothed  in  the  beautiful 
garments  of  righteousness  and  of  peace. 


vn. 

OUR  CHRISTMAS  TIME. 


I  WROTE  you  last  "  in  the  Mai-ch  sunshine,"  with  the  thrush  singing  on 
trees  just  beginning  to  take  on  their  leaves.  I  write  now  after  the 
glory  and  music  of  the  summer  has  died,  when  the  frost  rime  silvers 
5ie  fruit-tree  bolls,  and  when  the  wind  is  keen  as  the  newly-sharpened 
scythe  of  the  mower.  At  my  last  writing  I  sat  in  my  garden,  with 
the  bland  Spring  air  on  my  face  :  I  write  now  with  my  curtains  drawn, 
my  fire  cheerful,  and  my  slippered  feet  resting  on  a  footstool ;  while 
Tom  is  coiled  up  in  a  ball  sound  asleep  in  the  ruddy  heat  and  light 
Outside,  the  ground  is  hard  as  iron,  the  firmament  is  sparkling  with 
innumerable  sapphires,  and  over  the  low,  dark  hill,  lo  !  the  tender 
radiance  that  precedes  the  moon.  Every  window  in  the  little  village 
has  its  light,  and  to  the  traveller  coming  on,  enveloped  in  his  froetr 
breath,  the  whole  place  shines  like  a  congregation  of  glowworms.  A 
pleasant  enough  sight  to  him,  I  daresay,  if  his  home  is  there.  The 
canal  is  not  such  an  agreeable  promenade  now  as  it  was  in  March 
last     The  bai^ges  come  and  go  as  usual,  but  at  this  season  I  don't  envy 
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the  bargemen  so  mnch.  The  horse  comes  smoking  along  ;  the  tar- 
paulin which  covers  the  merchandise  is  coated  with  hoar  frost ;  and 
the  helmsman,  smoking  his  short  pipe  for  the  more  heat  of  it,  cowers 
over  a  few  red  cinders  contained  in  a  framework  of  iron.  The  labour 
of  the  poor  fellows  will  soon  be  over  for  a  time,  for  if  this  fi-ost  con- 
tinues the  canal  will  be  sheathed  over  in  a  night,  and  next  day  it  will 
be  covered  with  stones  to  test  its  strength,  and  a  daring  urchin  that 
ventures  upon  it  will  go  souse  head  over  heels,  and  run  blubbering 
home  with  his  teeth  in  a  chatter  ;  and  the  next — work  will  be  struck, 
and  the  whole  village  will  be  upon  the  ice  from  ruddy  dawn  at  nine, 
to  ruddy  eve  at  three ;  and  hours  later,  inveterate  skaters  will  be 
moving  ghostlike  in  the  gloom — now  one,  now  another,  shooting  on 
sounding  irons  into  a  space  of  clear  frosty  light,  chasing  the  moon,  or 
suddenly  wheeling  to  cut  across  the  image  of  a  star.  Happy  youths, 
drinking  the  frosty  wind  !  In  the  harder  winters  of  forty  years  ago,  I 
could  skim  as  swallow-like  as  any  of  you.  I  am  forced  now,  however, 
to  seek  other  pleasures  in  the  bitter  season  ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  old 
December  wears  a  jolly  heart  enough  beneath  his  icy  coat.  Pluck  up 
a  single  ivy  leaf  from  the  old  wall,  see  what  a  jeweller  he  is.  How  the 
dark  green,  retaining  yet  its  life,  is  silvered  over  with  his  frosts.  Go 
into  the  woods,  and  behold  on  the  black  boughs  his  glories  of  pearl 
and  diamond — pendant  si)lendours  that,  smitten  by  the  noon-ray,  melt 
into  tears,  and  fall  but  to  congeal  in  splendours  again.  Nor  does 
Winter  work  in  black  and  white  alone.  He  has  on  his  palette  more 
gorgeous  colours  than  those  in  which  swim  tlie  summer-setting  suns  ; 
and  with  these,  about  three  o'clock,  he  begins  to  adorn  his  West,  sticking 
his  red-hot  ball  of  a  sun  in  the  very  midst ;  and  a  couple  of  hours  later, 
when  the  orb  has  fallen,  and  the  flaming  crimson  has  mellowed  into  liquid 
orange,  you  can  see  the  black  skeletons  of  trees  scribbled  uj^on  the 
melancholy  glory  ;  infinitely  weird,  dreary,  yet  beautiful  the  sight,  and 
has  often  before  now  brought  tears  to  eyes  not  usually  given  to  the 
melting  mood.  Nor  need  I  speak  of  the  magnificence  of  a  winter 
midnight,  when  space  is  sombre  blue,  and  every  crowded  star  and 
planet  in  it  **  burnished  by  the  frost,"  is  glittering  like  the  harness  of 
an  archangel  full  panoplied  for  a  battle  day. 

And  not  only  has  winter  its  peculiar  beauties,  its  sjuritual  whit<>ness 
after  a  whole  night's  snow,  its  depth  of  sunset  tint,  its  starry  splen- 
dours ;  but  it  has  its  own  specialities  of  human  kindnesses  and  remem- 
brances. The  heart  warms  as  the  frost  increases ;  estrangements, 
which  Imve  continued  the  whole  year,  melt  in  the  smile  of  Christmas 
eve.  There  are  warmer  hand-shakings  on  that  night  than  during 
the  twelve  months  bye  past.  Friend  lives  in  the  mind  of  friend. 
There  is  more  charity  at  that  time  than  at  any  otlier.  You  get  up  at 
midnight,  and  toss  your  spare  pence  to  the  half- benumbed  musicians 
standing  ankle-deep  in  snow  beneath  your  window,  although  at  any 
other  time  you  would  consider  their  music  a  nuisance,  and  call  loudly  on 
the  police.  Poverty  and  scanty  clothing,  and  empty  grates,  come  home 
at  that  season  of  the  year  to  the  bosoms  of  the  rich,  and  they  give  of 
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their  abundance.  The  very  redbreast  of  the  woods  enjoys  his  Christ- 
mas feast  This  charity  takes  tangible  shape  in  plum-puddings.  The 
Master^ s  words,  "  the  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  wear  at  that 
time  a  deeper  significance.  For  at  least  one  night  of  the  year,  over  all 
Christendom  there  is  brotherhood.  And  good  men  sitting  amid  their 
femilies,  or  by  a  solitary  fire,  like  me,  when  they  remember  the  great 
light  that  shone  over  the  poor  shepherds  huddled  on  the  Bethlehem 
plains  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  bands  of  angels  that  ap- 
peared, and  the  song  of  "  Peace  on  earth  and  good- will  toward  men," 
which  for  the  first  time  hallowed  the  midnight  air, — pray  for  that 
strain's  fulfilment,  that  battle  and  strife  should  vex  the  nations  no 
more,  and  that  not  only  on  Christmas  eve,  but  the  whole  year  round, 
men  should  be  brethren,  owning  one  Father  in  Heaven. 

This,   then,    is   Christmas-day,    eighteen   hundred    and   fifty-nine. 
Everything  is  silent  in  the  little  village.     The  smith's  hammer  reposes 
beside  the  anvil,  the  flying  shuttle  is  at  rest  Through  the  clear  T^-inlry 
sunshine,  the  bells  rang  from  the  grey  church  tower  amid  the  leafless 
elms,  and  up  the  walk  the  villagers  trooped  in  their  best  dresses  and 
their  best  faces — some  of  these  latter  a  little  reddened  by  the  keen 
frost — and  took  their  places  decently  in  the  ancient  pews.     The  clergy- 
man,— who  is  no  Boanerges  or  Chrysostom  golden-mouthed,  but  a 
living,  genial-hearted,  and  pious  man,  the  whole  field  of  his  life  from 
boyhood  until  now,  full  of  charity  and  kindly  deeds  as  yellow  autumn 
field  with  heavy  wheaten  ears,  and  >vith  as  few  traces  of  human  weak- 
ness and  gaudy  poppies  of  pride  and  vanity  scattered  amongst  it,  as 
was  ever  man's  lot,  I  believe  ; — the  clergyman,  I  say — for  the  sentence 
is  getting  unwieldy  on  my  hands,  and  one  must  double  back  to  secure 
connection — read  out  in  that  earnest  silvery  voice  of  his,  sweeter  than 
any  music  to  my  ear,  the  chapters  of  the  New  Testament  that  deal 
with  our  Saviour's  birth.     How  the  whole  congregation  hung  on  the 
good  man's  voice,  as  he  spoke  of  the  Child  brought  forth  in  a  manger  ; 
of  the  apparition  of  choiring  angels  that  appeared  in  mid  air  to  the 
shepherds ;  of  the  miraculous  star  that  took  its  station  in   the  sky  ; 
and  of  the  wise  men  that  came  from  afar,  and  laid  their  gifts  of  frank- 
incense and  myrrh  at  the  feet  of  the  Cliild.     With  the  story  every 
listener  was  familiar,  but  on  that  day,  and  backed  by  the  persuasive 
melody  of  the  reader's  voice,  it  seemed  to  all  of  them  quite  new,  at 
least  they  listened  as  attentively  as  if  it  were.     The  discourse  that 
followed  posses-ied  no  novelty  of  doctrine,  conUiined  no  remarkable 
thoughts,  dealt  8imi)ly  with  the  goodness  of  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
eai'th,  on  the  shortness  of  time,  on  the  Christian  duties  of  thankfulness, 
and  of  charity  to  the  poor ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  every  one  who 
heard  it  returned  to  his  own  house  in  a  better  frame  of  mind.     On 
coming  out,  I  noticed  on  one  side  of  the  church-walk  a  grave  newly 
dug.     Poor  Fanner  Goodman,  he  was  to  be  buried  that  afternoon. 
When  my  oye  fell  upon  it,   I  remembered   quite  well  that  on  last 
Christmas-day  he  attended  morning  service,  and  when  it  was  over,  he 
walked  with  me  to  my  own  door.      I  dare  say  it  touched  the  hearts  of 
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all  the  retiring  worshippers  as  the  best  practical  application  of  the 
preacher's  discourse.  Before  this  day  next  year,  many  other  graves 
will  be  dug  in  that  quiet  churchyard,  and  some  of  those  happy  and 
blithe  to-day,  will  be  the  quiet  occupants — a  consideration  to  mingle 
trembling  with  the  Christmas  evening  mirth.  There  will  be  much 
quiet  happiness  in  the  little  village  to-night — plenty  of  good  cheer, 
gatherings  round  cheerful  fires,  and  remembrance  of  the  dead  and 
the  absent  When  should  there  be  pleasant  human  intercourse  of 
friend  with  friend,  if  not  on  Christmas  eve  1  On  Christmas  eve  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  lays  aside  his  sceptre  and  the  burden  of 
many  realms,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  beautiful  imperial  custom, 
goes  down  into  the  streets  and  embraces  his  people,  who  are,  for  that 
night  at  least,  his  equals  and  his  brethren.  In  Groethe's  great  poem, 
the  music  of  the  Christmas  beUs  weans  the  dai'k  spirit  of  Faust  from 
despairing  thoughts : 

**  O  those  sweet  bells,  with  voices  rich  and  heavenly. 
The  pledge  and  sign  of  a  new  covenant." 

Although  the  season  brings  to  mo  many  sad  and  serious  thoughts — 
for  the  t^vilight  of  that  night  in  which  no  man  can  work  is  fast  closing 
in  upon  mo  now — I  cannot  frown  upon  imiocent  Christmas  fostivities. 
It  seems  to  nie  that  gladness  is  most  fit,  most  seasonable.  The  Ame- 
ricans rejoice,  and  with  reason,  too,  on  that  white  day  of  theii"s  in 
July — the  anniversary  of  their  indoj)cndencc.  Flags  wave,  cannons 
Ikxiui,  orators  harangue,  people  crowd  the  streets  in  holiday  dresses, 
and  up  to  heaven,  from  all  the  confederated  states,  rise  the  flash  and 
thunder  of  a  nation's  joy.  On  that  day  the  pure  name  of  Washington 
lives  in  a  million  hearts,  and  fathers  relate  to  the  children  gathered 
arrjund  their  knees  the  story  of  his  battles,  and  how  he  built  the  free- 
dom of  his  country  up,  and  thus  sow  a  fire  in  the  young  hearts,  that 
in  dark  hours  will  gleam  out  from  the  deadly  rifles  of  another  and 
Lloo<lier  Bunker's  Hill.  We  think  the  Americans  quite  right  in  so 
rcijoicing.  And  shall  Christian  men  be  prohibited  from  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  gladness — touched  with  solemnity,  it  may  and  ought  to  be — on 
this  the  greatest  anniversary  of  the  planet— when  a  Deliverer  came  to 
rescue  the  race  from  a  deadlier  tyraimy  than  ever  nation  riveted  upon 
another — who  brought  humility  to  the  pure,  and  hope  to  the  outcast, 
and  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people  ?  Surely  not ;  and  it  delights  me 
to  think  of  the  happiness  that  is  all  around  me.  Although  I  cannot 
Ix)  present  at  these  friendly  gatherings,  I  can,  through  sympathy,  taste 
their  sweetness,  sitting  in  my  room  here  alone. 

1  Residing  in  this  remote  place,  simply  because  I  like  it,  and  having 
formed  no  family  tie  or  even  very  strong  association  of  friendship,  it 
has  Ix-en  my  fate  to  eat  my  Christmas  dinner  alone.  Friends  are  not 
rciulily  made  in  old  age.  The  making  of  friends  belongs  to  youth,  and 
it  is  one  of  youth's  most  precious  privileges.  And  yet  I  need  not  say 
1  sat  alone.  At  such  a  time  memory  is  busy,  and  to-day  "  all  the  dead 
that  evtir  I  knew  "  wore  around  me.     I  sat  in  company  with  brave 
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youths,  with  fair  girls,  with  those  who  were  dearer  to  me  than  life 
itself— all  mouldered  into  churchyard  dust  long  ago — their  graves  all 
level  with  the  churchyard  grass,  quite  undistinguishable  now  to  the 
eye.  My  whole  life  has,  during  the  last  few  hours,  passed  before  me 
in  long-drawn,  many-coloured  procession — in  spaces  of  clear  sunsliine, 
alternating  with  the  gloom  of  tempest  Now  it  was  laughter  and 
merry  voices,  and  now  a  dead  silence,  in  which  was  only  heard  the 
dropping  of  bitter  tears.  1  remembered  my  own  youth,  with  its  fiery 
aspirations  and  hopes  ;  I  remembered  the  great  shadow  of  Death  that 
fell  across  my  path  at  noon-day,  making  afternoon  of  my  whole  life 
thereafter ;  and  I  remembered,  with  something  of  a  sigh,  my  existence 
since — its  aimlessness,  so  far  as  personal  achievement  is  concerned — 
the  half-loving  cynicism,  which  has  grown  over  my  nature  like  a  crust, 
keeping  out  the  sunshine  often,  wanting  off  blows  sometimes,  too— the 
importance  I  attach  to  trifles,  the  strange  humours  in  which  I  indulge, 
and  the  pleasures  I  derive  from  the  commonest  scenes  and  the  most 
humdrum  events — this  retrospection  has  not  been  altogether  pleasant, 
and  yet  I  cannot  say  it  has  been  altogether  painful  I  can  quite  readily 
imagine  a  happier  Christmas  dinner  than  this  of  mine,  and  quite  as 
readily  can  I  imagine  a  more  disagreeable.  There  is  not  much  for  me 
to  do  now  in  the  world.  I  have  but  to  wait  till  the  shadow  comes  to 
say  that  I  am  wanted  by  the  Master.  His  coming  cannot  be  far  off 
now,  and  my  prayer  is  that  I  may  be  found  prepared.  Happy  they 
who  at  the  dose  of  a  long  life  sit  down,  as  it  were,  patiently  at  the 
door  of  heaven,  waiting  till  Death  opens  it,  and  bids  them  enter ! 

Although  suggested  by  the  season,  and  a  lonely  Christmas  dinner, 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  indulge  in  personal  reminisc4*nce  and  talk. 
Let  it  pass,  however.  This  is  Christmas  Day,  the  anniversary  of  the 
world's  greatest  event  Isaiah,  standing  on  the  peaks  of  prophwy, 
looked  across  ruined  empires  and  the  desolations  of  many  centun«^ 
and  saw  on  the  horizon  the  new  Star  anse,  and  was  glad.  On  this 
night,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years  ago,  Jove  was  discrowned, 
the  Pagan  heaven  emptied  of  its  divinities,  and  Olympus  left  to  the 
solitude  of  its  snows.  On  this  night,  so  many  hundred  ymrs  by-gone, 
the  despairing  voice  was  heanl  shrieking  in  the  if^^ean,  **  Pan  is  di>ad  ! 
great  Pan  is  dead  !"  At  this  night,  according  U)  the  poets,  all  things 
that  blast  and  blight  are  i>owerle8s — disarminl  by  sweet  influences  : — 

"  Some  say  that  ever  *|^Dst  that  leaaoii  come*. 
Wherein  our  Saviour'i  birth  if  celebrated. 
The  bird  of  dawning  nngeth  all  night  lonj?  ; 
And  then,  thej  laj,  no  spirit  dare*  itir  abroad ; 
The  n\^htM  are  wholesome  ;  then  no  planets  utrike. 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  cliarm. 
So  bullowed  and  to  gracioiu  b  the  time.** 

TIjc  flight  of  the  Pagan  raythulog>-  before  the  new  faith  has  been  a 
favuurite  subjivt  with  the  poets  ;  and  it  is  ntmngr  inough  tliat,  with 
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one  exception,  the  noblest  diige  for  the  unreahned  diyinities,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  eloquent  celebration  of  the  new  Power  and  pro- 
phecy of  its  triumphs,  has  been  uttered  by  Shelley,  who  cannot  in  any 
sense  be  called  a  Christian  poet.  It  was  written  near  the  close  of  his 
life,  and  perhaps,  had  he  remained  longer  amongst  us,  it  would  have 
been  the  prelude  to  higher  strains.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  before 
his  death  the  mind  of  that  brilliant  but  misguided  man  was  rapidly 
flhftnging  ;  that  for  him  the  Cross  was  gathering  attractions  lound  it; 
that  the  wall,  which  he  complained  had  been  built  up  between  his  heart 
and  his  intellect^  was  being  broken  down ;  and  that  rays  of  a  new 
splendour  were  already  streaming  upon  him  through  the  chinks. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  darkened  glory  of  "  Queen  Mab  "—of 
which  in  after  life  he  was  heartily  ashamed,  both  as  a  literary  work 
and  as  an  expression  of  opinion — and  the  intense,  clear,  lyrical  light 
of  this  triumphant  poem ! — 


«( 


<( 


A  power  from  the  unknown  God : 

A  Promethean  conqueror  came; 
Like  a  triumphal  path  he  trod 

The  thorns  of  death  and  shame. 
A  mortal  shape  to  him 
Was  Uke  the  vapour  dim 

Which  the  orient  planet  animates  with  light. 
Hell,  sin,  and  nlavery  came. 
Like  hloodhonnds,  mild  and  tame. 

Nor  preyed  until  their  Lord  had  taken  flight. 
The  moon  of  Muhomet 
Arose,  and  it  shaU  set ; 

Wliile  hlazoned,  as  on  heaven's  immortal  noou. 

The  Cross  leads  generations  on. 

Swift  as  the  radiant  sha()es  of  sleep. 

From  one  whose  dreams  are  paradise, 
Fly,  when  tlie  fond  wretch  wakes  to  weep. 

And  day  peers  forth  with  her  hlank  eyes ; 
So  fleet,  so  faint,  so  fair. 
The  powers  of  earth  and  air, 

(led  from  the  folding  star  of  Bethlehem. 
Apollo,  Pan,  and  Love, 
And  even  Olympian  Jove, 

Grew  weak,  for  killing  Trath  had  glared  on  them. 
Our  hills,  and  seas,  and  streams. 
Dispeopled  of  their  dreams. 

Their  waters  turned  to  hlood,  their  dew  to  tears, 

Wtiilcd  for  the  golden  years." 

It  has  been  my  custom  for  many  seasons  to  road  Milton's  "  Hymn 
on  the  Nativity  "  on  the  evening  of  Christmas  Day.  To  my  ear  the 
lines  sound  like  the  full-voiced  choir  and  the  rolling  organ  of  a  cathe- 
dral, when,  the  afternoon  light,  streaming  through  painted  windows, 
fills  the  place  with  solemn  colours  and  masses  of  gorgeous  gloom. 
WTiat  a  magnificent  opening — the  Prince  of  Peace  entering  a  world 
then  dwelling  in  unwonted  peace  ! 
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"  Nor  war  nor  battle's  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around. 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung  : 
The  hooked  chariot  stood, 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
The  kings  sat  still,  with  awful  eye. 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  Sovereign  Lord  was  by." 

Tho  Heathen  gods  depart  with  weeping  and  vain  lamentation,  leaving 
oblivion  to  prey  upon  their  empty  thrones  : — 

"  The  oracles  are  dumb. 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving ; 
Apollo,  from  his  sbrine. 
Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Dclphos  leaving. 
No  mighty  trance  or  heathen  spell 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  tho  prophetic  cell. 

"  The  lonely  mountains  o'er. 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament : 
From  haunted  spring,  and  dale 
Edged  with  poplars  pale. 

The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent ; 
With  ttower-inwoven  tresses  torn. 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shades  of  tangled  thickets  niouni. 

"  Poor  and  Baalim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim, 

With  that  twice-battered  god  of  Palestine : 
And  mooned  Astaroth, 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both, 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  taper's  holy  shine ! 
The  Lybic  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn. 
In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Tbuniinuz  uu»iirii 

"  And  sullen  Moloch,  fled. 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol,  all  of  blackest  hue  . 
In  vain  with  oymbars  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king 

In  dismal  diince  about  the  furnace  blue  : 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isis,  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haste. 

'*  He  feels  from  Juda's  land 
The  dreaded  Infant's  hand. 

The  rays  of  liethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eync 
Nor  all  the  goils  beside 
Longer  dare  abide 

Not  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine  : 
Our  Babe,  to  show  Ills  Ciodhead  true. 
Can  in  his  swaddling -btmds  control  the  <hiuuie<l  crew." 

'I'liat  is  nuhh^  and  spirit-stirring'  poetry.      The  Inuss  uf  IIi'uvui'h  ^rxraX 
'ji^dii  seuius  to  Iluw  ill  the  lilies,  and  slowly  and  with  muny  cchin:**  the 
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strain  melte  into  sQence.  Milton^B  poem  is  a  prophecy  of  the  triumpha 
of  Christianitj.  All  the  Heathen  deities^  nnmeroiia  as  stars  in  the 
Milkj  Way,  will  perish  in  the  new  dawn.  The  bmutiM  divinities  of 
Greece,  ''the  fair  humanities  of  old  rdigiony"  fled  witii  weeping;  and  dis- 
hevelled locks;  and  so  also^  sooner  or  later,  are  doomed  to  depart  all  other 
kinds  of  idolatry — the  hundred-armed  and  hundred-headed  divinities 
of  Brahmin,  as  well  as  the  Mumbo-Jumbo  of  the  African.  Believing; 
as  I  do,  that  my  own  personal  decease  is  not  more  certain  than  that 
the  religion  of  the  Saviour  will  subdue  and  reign  triumphant  over  the 
world,  I  own  that  it  is  with  a  somewhat  saddened  h^irt  that  I  pass 
my  thoughts  rapidly  over  the  globe,  and  consider  how  distant  is  yet 
that  triumph.  There  are  the  great  realms  on  which  the  Crescent 
beams ;  there  are  the  monstrous  idols  and  subtle  philosophic  meshes 
of  Hindostan,  of  quite  unknown  antiquity,  flowing  out  of  the  grey 
dawn  and  morning  light  of  time  ;  there  is  the  coloaud  heathenism  oi 
China,  weighing  like  night  upon  its  millions ;  and  there  is  the  African*s 
Devil  worship  and  bloody  rites.  Tliese  are  to  a  large  extent  prindi- 
palities  and  powero  of  darkness  with  which  our  religion  has  never  been 
brought  into  collision  save  at  trivial  and  far-separs^ied  points,  and  in 
these  cases  the  attack  has  never  been  made  in  strength.  But  what  of 
our  own  Europe — the  home  of  philosophy,  and  poetry,  and  painting  ? 
Eiiropo,  which  has  produced  Greece,  and  Home,  and  England's  cen- 
turies of  glory  ;  which  has  been  lighted  up  by  the  fires  of  martyrdom ; 
which  has  heard  a  Luther  preach,  and  has  listened  to  the  song  of  a 
Dante  and  a  Milton  ?  What  of  it  1  Did  not>  in  the  very  year  which 
is  now  dying  out  in  the  Christmas  snow,  the  Italian  hills  hear  the 
battle-thunders  of  a  Magenta  ?  Were  not  the  Italian  plains  cumbered 
with  the  useless  carnage  of  a  Solferino  ?  And  did  not  two  emperors 
meet,  and  breakfast,  and  chat,  and  smoke  cigars  together,  and  depart, 
the  dearest  friends — a  hollow  friendship,  purchased  by  the  agonies  of 
two  empires,  and  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  thousand  lives  1  Woe's 
me !  God*s  heaven  has  seldom  looked  upon  a  sadder  sight  than  that. 
And  is  not  the  public  air  which  nations  breathe  at  tliis  moment  charged 
with  thunder  ?  Despots  are  plotting,  ships  are  building,  man's  inge- 
nuity is  bent  upon  the  invention  and  improvement  of  the  instruments 
of  death  ;  Europe  is  bristling  with  five  millions  of  bayonets ;  and 
this  is  the  condition  of  the  world,  for  which  the  Son  of  God  died 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years  ago  !  There  is  no  mysteiy  of 
Providence  so  inscrutable  as  this  ;  and  yet,  is  not  the  very  sense  of 
its  moumfulness  a  proof  that  the  sj)irit  of  Christianity  is  spreading 
and  glowing  in  the  minds  of  men  1  For,  of  a  verity,  military  glory  is 
becoming  in  our  best  thoughts  a  bloody  rag,  and  conquest  the  first  in 
the  catalogue  of  mighty  crimes ;  and  a  throned  tyrant,  with  armies, 
and  treasures,  and  the  cheers  of  a  hundred  nations,  rising  up  like  a 
cloud  of  incense  around  him,  but  a  mark  for  the  thunderbolt  of  Al- 
mighty God — in  reality,  poorer  than  a  Lazanis  stretched  at  a  rich 
man's  gate.  Besides,  all  these  evil  things  are  getting  to  some  extent 
mitigatc'cl    Florence  Nightingale,  a  true  Sister  of  Mercy,  walks  through 
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the  Scutari  hospitals,  and  "poor,  noble,  wounded  and  sick  ni<'n " 
kiss  her  shadow  as  it  passes.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  dot»H  not 
make  war  to  employ  his  armies,  or  to  consolidate  his  power  ;  he  dcn-s 
80  for  the  sake  of  an  "  idea."  Mankind  would  revolt  at  the  blunt, 
naked  truth  ;  and  the  taciturn  Emperor  knows  that,  as  he  knows  most 
things.  There  can  bo  little  doubt  that,  when  the  political  crinn^  of 
kings  and  governments,  the  hideous  moral  sores  that  fester  in  the  heart 
of  society,  and  all  the  " burden  of  the  unintelligible  world,"  Mvi^h 
heavy  (m  the  mind,  that  we  have  to  thank  Christianity  for  it  Its  purv 
light  makea  the  darkness  visible.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  niak«'s 
the  mondity  of  the  nations  ghastly.  The  Divine  love  makes  human 
hate  stand  out  in  dark  relief  This  sadness,  nobler  than  any  joy,  is 
the  heritage  of  the  Christian.  An  ancient  Roman  could  not  have  ft>It 
80.  Everything  runs  on  smoothly  enough  so  long  as  Jove  wiiKls  tlie 
thunder,  and  Olympus  wears  the  coronet  of  go(ls.  But  V»»nuR,  and 
Mars,  and  Minerva,  are  far  behind  us  now ;  the  Cross  is  befon*  us  ; 
and  self-denial,  and  sorrow  for  sin,  and  the  keeping  of  the  |Kx>r,  and 
the  succouring  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  cleansing  of  our  own  hi^artt^ 
are  duties  incumbent  upon  every  one  of  us. 

The  Christmas  night  has  fallen  u{K)n  the  world.  In  this  little  vil- 
lage the  festive  parties  have  dispersed.  The  lights  have  gone  out  in 
the  windows.  Midnight  from  the  church  tower  vibrati^s  on  the  fn.»sty 
air.  I  look  out  on  the  brilliant  heaven,  and  see  a  Afilky  Way  of 
powdery  splendour  wandering  through  it,  and  clusters  and  knots  of 
stars,  and  plarets  shining  serenely  in  the  blue  frosty  8|Mice8 ;  ami  the 
armed  apparition  of  Orion,  his  spear  pointing  away  into  immeasurable 
space,  gleaming  overhead ;  and  the  familiar  constellation  of  the  Ploi^jli, 
dipping  down  into  the  west  ;  and  at  once  the  strife  and  tumult  of  thw 
little  ball,  the  plotting  of  its  emin-rors,  the  marching  and  rountt»r- 
marching  of  its  armies,  all  its  crowded  life  of  mingled  crime  and  giKxI- 
ness,  fade  away  before  the  idea  of  Him  who  makes  visible  8|iace  His 
antechamber,  and  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  all  things.  He 
knowethHis  own  purposes,  and  the  ambition  of  mighty  kings  but  works 
out  His  behests. 

I  have  read  Milton*s  **  Hymn  to  the  Natinty  "  to-night ;  let  me, 
before  I  sleep,  read  the  Christmas  song  of  another  bard — of  less  nugestir 
force,  indeed,  than  the  earlier  strain,  but  more  in  consonance  with  our 
own  times,  and  teaching,  in  eloiiuent  music,  the  Ix'st  aspirations  of  the 
best  minds  : — 


«( 


Ring  out  wild  MU  to  i\\e  i»*ild  nky, 
Tlie  Hyinf^  el  »ud,  the  fnmty  light ; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night. 

King  out  wild  btlU,  and  let  him  die. 


**  Kinjf  out  the  old,  ring  in  ihi-  n*  w, 
Rinjr  luippy  UlU  acrfH^*  the  ^n-  » 
The  year  is  ^^'oin^,  let  him  jro : 
King  out  the  iaUc-,  rai.-  r   the  trui 
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"  Ring  oat  tbe  gnet  thtt  saps  tbe  mind 
For  those  thai  here  we  see  no  more : 
Ring  oat  the  fend  of  rich  and  poor. 
Ring  in  redre«  for  all  mankind. 

"  Ring  oat  a  slowly  dving  canse. 

And  ancient  forms  (J  party  strife : 
Ring  in  the  nobler  mikles  of  life 
With  sweeter  manners,  porer  laws. 

"  Ring  oat  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 
The  fkithless  coldness  of  the  times : 
Ring  oat,  ring  oat  my  moomfhl  rhymes. 
But  ring  the  faUer  minstrel  in. 

"  Ring  oat  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  dric  slander  and  the  spite  * 
Ring  in  the  love  of  trath  and  right. 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 


«< 


« 


Ring  oot  old  shapes  of  foal 

lUng  oat  tbe  narrowing  last  of  gold. 
Ring  oat  the  thousand  wars  of  old : 

Ring  in  the  thoosand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand : 
Ring  oat  the  darkness  of  the  land. 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be.'* 


VIII. 
SIR  JOHN  COLERIDGE  ON  CHURCH-RATES. 

If  it  be  not  true,  as  is  popularly  believed,  that  "  the  wisdom's  in  the 
wig/'  how  is  it  that  judges  who  have  doffed  the  horse-hair  cannot  talk 
about  Church-rates  without  setting  at  defiance  law  and  logic  1  Exacti- 
tude of  statement,  cautiousness  in  assumption,  a  prescient  recognition 
of  possible  objections,  are  usually  the  characteristics  of  the  judicial 
mind  ;  and  when  a  judge  has  sat  long  enough  upon  the  bench  to  earn  a 
pension,  we  should  suppose  that  he  would  carry  with  him  into  privacy 
tendencies  calculated  to  save  him  from  the  errors  of  vulgar  disputants. 
WTien  the  Church-rate  Abolition  Bill  was  debated  in  the  Upper 
House,  Lord  St  Leonards,  an  ex-Irish  Chancellor,  made  the  astounding 
statement  that  *•  there  was  not  a  peer  who  held  any  species  of  property 
the  enjoyment  of  which  was  more  sacredly  guarded  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land than  was  the  obligation  to  pay  Church-rates  ;"  a  declaration  which 
must  have  made  each  lordly  listener  rejoice,  with  shrugging  shoulders, 
that  his  rent-roll  was  not  contingent  on  a  vote  of  vestry,  or  the  holding 
of  his  broad  acres  on  a  vote  of  parliament.  We  tiiist  that,  in  his 
recently  published  Handbook  on  Property,  Lord  St.  Leonards  has  dis- 
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tinguished  between  those  two  heads  of  property,  else  landlords  who 
study  it  will  begin  to  be  troubled  about  their  title-deeds. 

Within  the  last  month,  however,  Sir  John  Coleridge,  another  cx-judgo, 
has  confidently  taken  the  same  line,  and,  outstrij)ping  his  legal  brtither, 
ventured  on  assertions  still  more  boldly  absurd  and  paljmbly  inaci-urate. 
He  tells  an  Exeter  audience,  that  "  it  is  desirable  that  men  should  come 
together  and  have  their  minds  somewhat  informed  about  Church- 
rates  ;"  and  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  truthfulness  of  the  remark, 
and  tlie  general  need  of  enlightenment,  by  showing  how  slender  is  his 
own  stock  of  information,  and  how  ill  able  he  is  to  make  a  right  use 
of  the  little  he  possesses. 

To  describe  Church-rates  as  a  "  permanent  and  continuous  fund,"  or 
as  a  fund  at  all,  in  the  face  of  the  fact — proved  by  parliainonUiry 
returns — that  every  year  they  are,  by  the  legal  action  of  the  parishi^A, 
diminishing  in  number  and  amount,  is  to  trifle  with  lanj^uago  and 
to  confound  the  most  opposite  things.  AVTien  Sir  John  speaks  i»f 
voluntary  contri])utions  as  "  something  that  is  uncertain,  and  that  Is 
dependant  uj)on  the  goodwill  of  the  parishioners  for  the  time  U»ini:."  ho 
exactly  describes  tlie  character  of  his  supposed  Churcli-rato  fund, 
whicli  may  exist  this  year,  bo  largely  nnluced  the  next,  and  rea<:h  what 
artists  tenn  the  vanishing  point  the  third.  If  he  will  trav»l  out  «»f 
^)ev()nshire  and  go  north wartl,  he  will  find,  not  only  clusters  t»f  |>:irish«'», 
but  whole  tracts  of  country,  without  any  other  tnne  of  his  **  l»*gal, 
continuous,  and  permanent  fund,''  than  is  8upi>li<Hl  in  th**  n^N^nU  of 
the  struggles  which  finally  destroyi'd  it  "  I  will  t;ikc«,"  «jut^th  he, 
"  £300,000  a  year  as  the  amount  of  the  Chunh-rat*»,  muhiply  lh.it 
by  30  years'  purchase,  and  you  get  a  sum  of  .10,000,000/'  whirh  he 
contends  is  the  sum  which  abolition  would  put  inU)  the  jHH-kt'U  of 
the  landowners.  Delightfully  facile  arithmeticid  fonnuloD  !  lUit  liow 
is  it  that  the  figure  is  £300,0*00  and  not  £5  PJ,00i>— the  amount  raisc-d 
by  rates  in  1827  I  Simply  iKH^ause  the  "ctaitinuous  fund"  ha^i  Ufn 
continuously  diminishing  ;•  and,  as  the  process  is  still  going  on  at  the 
same  ratio,  Sir  Jbhn  Coleridge  and  his  friends  have  but  to  keip  up  a 
resistant  attitude  for  some  time  longer,  and  the  sum  likely  to  find  it^ 
way  into  the  purses  of  the  landlords  will  be  too  inconsiderable  to 
present  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  question.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  compLu'ently  asked — "  Is  our  title  Imi*1  t "  the  n*ply 
may  be — "(loodor  ImmI,  as  the  case  may  be  :  gvMxl,  if  |>eople  ch(»iMu 
to  recognize  it ;  but  utterly  worthless  if  they  prefer  to  que^ttion  it* 
The  tenun^  by  which  the  residue  of  the  Church-rate  "fund"  is  now 
held,  i.%  therefore,  simply 

••  Tlie  ptxxi  old  law,  the  ancient  plan, 
Tliat  they  nhoultl  ^icvX  who  hare  the  pi>wor, 
And  they  should  ki'Op  who  can." 

If  chui-chmen  tliink  it  politie  to  tight  f«»r  eoeh  siicoessive  jtound,  h«>w 


■   From  ITily.tM*  >n  \^.l7  t«.  l*l'til.u*»  In  lh:.K 
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ever  certain  its  tdtimate  loss,  they,  of  course,  may  do  so ;  but  it  is  a 
little  too  much  for  our  gravity  to  be  told  of  the  certainty  of  rates,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  contributions,  when  the  rate-coUoctor  finds  his 
occupation  gone  in  fresh  parishes  every  year,  and  eveiy  year  the 
uncertain  subscription  list  is  growing  in  importance. 

If  Sir  John  Coleridge  is  thus  wrongly  positive  about  fixity  of 
tenure,  he  is  hesitating  and  confused  enough  when  he  comes  to  deal 
with  the  incidence  of  the  tax  which  he  defends.  First  of  all,  ho 
announces  that  the  custom — ^not  of  making  a  rate,  but  of  repairing  the 
church — "attaches  to  the  parishioners."  But  he  says,  "when  you 
come  to  examine  it,  it  ia  clear  to  demonstration  that  it  is  not  the  occu- 
pier that  virtually  pays  the  rate,  but  the  landowners  of  the  country." 
Then,  lastly,  he  thinks  he  reaches  solid  bottom  when  he  "  denies  that 
either  the  landowner  or  the  occupier  pays  the  rate  ! "  That,  of  course, 
bring  us  to  the  core  of  Sir  John's  case  :  "  The  Church-rate  is  a  chai^go 
upon  the  estate,  which  existed  before  the  proprietor  took  the  land.  It 
never  was  his,  and  if  you  abolish  it,  you  would  be  making  a  present 
to  the  landowners  of  the  value  of  that  rate." 

Now,  if  Sir  John  had  only  contrived  to  make  good  this  one  assertion, 
t<.)gether  with  another,  viz.,  that  before  even  the  ancestors  of  the  pre- 
3«mt  race  of  landlords  the  Church  had  a  property  in  their  land,  ho 
would  have  done  a  real  service  to  his  party,  because  he  would  have 
presented  them  with  the  only  argument  on  wJiich  a  claim  for  compen- 
sation can  be  founded.  He,  however,  lliiigs  down  his  dof^nas,  and 
tliero  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  of  those  whose  legal  or  historic  know- 
loilge  is  greater  than  his  o>\'n.  Wliy  even  so  partial  an  authority  as 
Trideaux's  " Churchwarden's  Guide"  admits  that  "  this  rate  w  OTily  a 
pentonalf  not  a  real  char/jc,  for  it  is  not  laid  upon  the  lauds,  but  only 
u|x>u  jMirsruis,  in  resi^ect  of  the  lands  which  they  occupy  within  the 
parish."  Dr.  Lushington,  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  whom  W(j  quoted 
liist  month,  says  explicitly,  that  the  rate  is  not  a  charge  on  land,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  one  now.  In  a  recent  judgment  of 
his,  delivered  in  our  hearing,  he  laid  it  down  that  the  names  of  ^11 
occupiers  should  l)e  upon  the  rate-book,  on  the  ground  that  the  obligOr 
tion  is  in  personam ;  and  in  his  examination  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1801,  he  adverte^l  to  the  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  England 
tlie  inhabitants  were  assessed,  not  in  respect  to  houses  or  lands,  but  to 
the  number  of  heads  of  cattle  in  their  possession,  the  ships  they  owned, 
and  even  their  stock-in-trndc ;  and  he  further  quoted  a  dictum  of  a 
deceased  Chief  Justice  to  the  effect,  that  in  strict  law  you  might  assess 
a  man's  whole  iKjrsonal  estate  to  Church-rate.  Asked  if  ho  wishos 
the  Committee  to  understand  that  Church-rates  at  any  time  "  would 
have  been  regai-ded  as  a  poll  tax,''  ho  answei-s  decisively,  "  Certainly 
tliey  were  of  that  nature  ;  and  it  is  obvious  they  were,  becaase  wheixj- 
ever  there  has  been  a  charge  upon  land,  as  in  the  ciise  of  tithes,  there 
lias  alw<ays  been  a  power  of  distress  and  seizing  the  lands  ;  but  thou^'h 
since  the  time  that  any  church  hixs  been  appropriated  or  iinpro[»riatL'tI, 
iht'  impropriator  is  bound  to  repair  the  chancel,  you  cannot  seize  the 
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rectory  or  have  a  distress  against  the  property  :  that  has  been  decided 
by  the  courts  of  common  law,  upon  the  very  ground  which  I  am  stating, 
that  it  was  a  tax  in  personam,  and  all  you  could  do  was  to  put  the 
impropriator  into  prison,  but  you  never  could  take  his  property." 
Now,  of  course  an  ex-judge  has  as  much  right  to  differ  from  liis  learned 
brethren  off  the  bench,  as  he  has  on  it ;  but  it  is  rather  too  bad  when 
he  altogether  ignores  their  differing  opinions,  and  pronounces,  ex 
caihedrdy  that  Church-rates  are  an  impost  with  which  occupiers  have 
nothing  to  do,  they  being,  in  fact^  only  another  name  for  the  munificent 
provision  of  our  forefathers,  made  centuries  ago. 

Why  it  is  obvious  to  us  all,  that  this  theory  must  be,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  greater  portion  of  the  property  now  assessed  to  churches, 
a  mere  myth  and  pretence.  Had  our  ancestors  in  the  days  of 
Canute  or  Ethelwolf  anything  to  do  with  the  farms  now  thriving  on 
Chat  Moss ;  with  the  Lancashire  towns  which  have  been  the  growth  of 
this  century  ;  with  the  cotton-mills  of  Lancashire  ;  with  the  palatial 
warehouses  of  Manchester  and  Bradford ;  with  the  value  of  land  in 
London  city,  where  its  preciousness  is  reckoned  by  inches  and  by 
yards  ?  These  are  questions  which  at  once  suggest  the  impudence  of 
the  specious  pretext  that  Church-rates  are  a  property  created  by  others 
in  past  centuries,  any  alienation  of  which  would  bo  robbery  and  sacii- 
lege.  The  upholders  of  the  exaction  cannot  produce  a  single  title-deed 
justifying  the  claim  to  have  it  regarded  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
rent-charge,  and  even  if  they  could,  they  would  imdce  out  no  case  in 
equity  for  levying  blackmail  on  the  proceeds  of  modern  capital,  enter- 
prise, and  skill.  The  Church-rate  was,  at  the  outset,  nothing  more 
than  a  voluntary  payment,  made  when  all  men  were  of  one  fEuLth,  and 
when  none  durst  refuse  obedience  to  the  Church's  demands.  When 
refusals  to  pay  originated,  there  was  no  other  mode  of  enforcement 
than  the  ecclesiastical  one  of  excommunication  and  censure.  And  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  possess  no  other  engine  of  extortion  now.  They 
can,  with  the  help  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  touch  the  person  for 
"  contempt  of  court,"  but  cannot  lay  hands  on  one  sovereign,  or  one 
acre,  of  that  which  ex-judges  and  archdeacons  declare  to  be  the  Church's 
"  property,"  and  which  is  year  by  year  melting  away  before  their  eyes, 
without  any  ability  on  their  part,  or  any  desire  on  the  part  of  our 
legislature,  to  stay  the  wasting  process. 

After  all,  Sir  John  Coleridge  appears  to  have  doubted  that  his  com- 
fortable legal  notions  would  have  great  weight  with  his  auditors  ;  so 
he  tried  another  tack,  and  endeavoured  to  stimulate  them  by  an  appeal 
to  their  fears.  He,  too,  like  Dr.  Cumming,  has  his  head  full  of  '*  the 
Coming  Tribulation,"  though  he  is  in  a  state  of  doubt  at  present  whether 
the  trouble  -will  not  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  "  Abolition  "  is  but  a 
step  towards  **  Separation  ;"  and  **  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  if  you 
sever  your  Matei-ial  Church,  your  Spiritual  Church  will  go  after  it" 
**Don  t  let  us  exaggerate  anything,  tor  that  gains  nothing  in  argument," 
he  wisely  added,  and  then  broke  through  his  own  rule  by  exaggerating 
on  a  gi-and  scale. 
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Out  space  is  pt^cious,  but  we  must  quote  one  of  these  new  Cole- 
ridge's "  Aids  to  Eeflection,"  if  only  to  show  how  State-Churchism 
makes  even  the  earnest  men  of  our  wealthiest  church  whine  in  weak 
and  cowardly  tones.  Who  ever  heard  an  Independent  or  a  Primitive 
Methodist  indulge  in  such  a  lamentation  ? — 

"If  we  should  have  Church-rates  abolished  to-morrow,  we  may  have  here  and 

t^  a  Church  well  mMutained,  and  have  the  offertory  carried  out  to  an  extent  so 

as  to  be  able  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  purpose  for  a  time.     In  the  first 

place,  however,  that  would  dex>end  very  much  upon  circumstances,  upon  the 

'ibiUties,  the  zeal,  and  the  popularity  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish.     You  may 

have  a  Mr.  A.  in  the  parish  ;  he  is  a  vigoious  preacher,  a  strong-minded  man.  and 

a  man  who  exerts  an  influence  over  the  people,  and  induces  them  ta  give  very 

largely  to  the  offertory.     Well,  in  a  neighbouring  parish  you  may  have  a  man 

qaite  as  sealous,  but  not  so  well  gifted  with  the  power  of  preaching,  nor  the 

attractive  manners,  nor  the  popular  arts  of  the  other  clergyman.    And,  perhaps, 

some  vigorous,  able  Nonconformist  preacher,  possessing  great  influence  with  the 

people,  resides  in  the  same  place.     What  is  the  consequence  ?     Why,  the  state  of 

things  in  that  jMuish  is  exactly  the  contrary  of  that  existing  in  the  other  parish. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  popular  incumbent  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large  sum 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church,  while  in  the  other  case  little  or  nothing  has 

been  subscribed.      Again,  you  may  have  in  a  parish  a  landowner — a  zealona 

Churchman,  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church ;  and  in  the  other  you  may 

have  a  Nonconformist  or  Roman  Catholic  landowner,  who  does  not  care  how  soon 

the  Church  tumbles  down.     That  is  the  state  of  things  we  have  to  face,  and  that 

which  would  constantly  be  the  case.     In  some  places  the  Church  would  go  to  decay ; 

you  would  not  be  able  to  go  there  without  catching  cold — the  rain   would  pour  in  ; 

persons  would  slacken  in  their  attendance ;  the  thing  would  lose  its  hold  ;  and  yon  would 

be  one  infinite  step  weaker  down  the  hill  than  before.     And  that  would  be  only  the 

beginning  of  sorrows,  for  the  Church  of  England  may  be  placed  in  difficulty — we 

cannot  tell  what  may  be  in  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty.     We  may  be 

driven  from  her  hallowed  walls.     The  Church  of  England  may  have  to  assemble 

her  children  in  bams  and  sheds;  upon  the  level  hill-top,  or  in  the  narrow  sheltered 

valley.*' 

Xo  doubt  this  piece  of  what,  without  prejudice,  we  must  style 
"  bunkum,"  did  duty  effectively  at  a  meeting  in  a  catliedral  city  ;  but 
we  should  like  to  have  seen  the  faces  of  some  of  Sir  John's  friends  as 
they  read  these  passages  in  the  G^uardian.  For  Sir  John  Coleridge 
is  a  High  Churchman,  and  so  is  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  followed 
him,  and  who,  apparently,  so  little  liked  the  ad  miner icordiam  appeal 
of  his  leader,  that  he  felt  constrained  to  say  of  abolition :  "  I  am  not 
afraid  of  it ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  this  rate  should  be  taken  away 
from  us,  I  am  not  afraid  but  that  we  shall  find  some  substitute,  and 
that  substitution  will  be  found  in  the  voluntary  action  of  the  laity  and 
our  people  generally."  Which  is  right — Sir  John  or  Sir  Stafford  1 
Does  Bishop  Wilberforce,  or  Arclideacon  Denison,  or  Mr.  Bennett, 
believe  that  "  the  spiritual  Church,"  which  they  so  assiduously  labour 
to  build  up  within  the  Establishment,  will  share  the  fate  of  the  Estab- 
lishment itself  ?  Is  that  to  be  tlie  end  of  sumptuous  new  churches 
and  magnificently-restored  old  ones — of  an  expensive  and  tasteful 
ritualism — of  "Sisterhoods  of  Mercy" — of  Cuddesdon  and  other 
colleges — of  sermons,  of  speeches,  and  of  books,  all  chardcterized  by 
rare  skill  and   contagious  enthusiasm,  bent  on  bringing  the  educated 
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mind  of  the  country  within  the  pale  of  a  modified  sacerdotal  and  sacra- 
mental Church  1  We  are  convinced  they  would  change  their  fine 
linen  for  sackcloth,  and  crush  their  broad  phylacteries,  ere  they  would 
thus  ignominiously  succumb  to  imaginary  "vigorous,  able  Non- 
conformist preachers,"  and  represent  the  whole  system  as  based  on 
nothing  stronger  than  the  votes  of  vestry  meetings  or  of  parliaments — 
the  auction  mart  for  goods  of  modem  Dissenters,  or  the  fancied  be- 
quests of  ancient  Catholics.  Churchmen  of  that  class  must  have  long 
since  discovered  how  dearly  they  pay  for  the  right  of  taxing  other 
bodie^s,  in  the  bondage  now  endured  by  their  own.  They,  wo  l)olieve, 
would  appreciate  an  unfettered  convocation  more  than  another  century 
of  Church-rates  ;  and  purchase  other  immunities,  for  which  they  sigh, 
at  the  cost  of  abandoning  powers  which  harass  those  who  wiehl  them 
as  much  as  those  who  suffer  from  their  exercise. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  Sir  John  Coleridge  "surrendering  the 
Church  of  our  fathers  into  the  hands  of  any  one  whatever."  Ife  is 
quite  right  in  regarding  its  present  memlKjrs  as  "  trustees  of  our  fon> 
fathers  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  for  those  who  are  to  come  after." 
But  it  would  be  more  magnanimous  if  this  brave  spirit  of  fidelity  were 
displayed  in  connection  with  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  He  wUI  sur- 
render nothing — not  even  the  right  to  strip  the  members  of  other 
Churches  of  their  worldly  goods,  to  prevent  himself  and  his  frien^ls 
"catching  cold"  in  their  own  simctuaries.  His  Episcopalian  fathers 
extorted  cash  from  Quaker  and  Independent,  Romanist  and  Infidel, 
and  "  the  treasure  which  we  have  receiveiV  he  solemnly  aild.s,  **  we 
are  lx>und,  by  God's  grace,  to  hand  down  untouched  to  those  who  are 
to  come  after."  That  is  what  he  calls  refraining  from  doing  anything 
which  "will  weaken  that  stronghold  which  the  ('hurch  of  England 
has  ujwn  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  the  nation."  "  liCave  us  ah»ne  !" 
he  exclaims,  forgetting  that  tliat  is  the  cry  of  the  Church-rate  abo- 
litionists. They  will  leave  Sir  John  Coleridge  and  his  Kxeter  friends 
alone.  They  urge  them,  by  precept  luid  example,  to  rej^air  their  own 
decaying  sanctuaries  from  that  large  wealth  which  they  notorioanly 
possess,  and  which  they  should  deem  it  an  honour  to  give  to  the  Church 
of  God ;  but  they  demand  tliat  Sir  John  and  his  party  leave  them 
alone.  Shopkeej>or8  as  well  as  farmers  say  :  "  We  build  our  own  placo 
of  worship  ;  we  pay  our  own  minister  ;  why  should  you  foroe  us  by  a 
tax  to  repair  your  church,  and  support  the  service."  We,  therefore,  in 
the  name  of  all  Church-rate  alwlitionists,  conclude  our  reply  to  Sir 
John  Coleridge  by  repeating  his  own  wonls,  "  I>»ave  us  alone  ;"  and 
we  siiicerely  trust  that  the  law  lords  will  save  their  onler  from  (tirtb^T 
discriKlit  by  taking  Church-rat4?s  out  of  the  category  of  topics  on  which 
future  ex-judges  like  Sir  John  Coleridge  may  dilate,  to  the  edification 
of  an  autlienco  who,  in  getting  law  for  nothing,  will  find  it  to  be 
nothing  worth. 
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IX 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  ENGLAND. 

It  is  80  often  stated  that  war  is  the  exercise  of  nations,  and  the  spirit 
of  peace  is  the  beginning  of  decay,  that  we  are  at  times  apt  to  forgot 
our  religion  and  to  despise  British  policy.  In  conquest  there  is  a 
wealth,  and  in  glory  there  is  a  delight,  which  in  themselves  are 
sufficiently  seductive,  and  when  the  political  philosophers,  including 
Lord  Bacon,  come  down  upon  us  with  the  assertion,  "  Above  all,  for 
empire  and  greatness,  it  importeth  most  that  a  nation  do  profess  anns 
as  their  principal  honour," — our  patriotic  susceptibilities  exalt  into  a 
duty  what  previously  was  alluring  only  as  a  forbidden  pleasure.  In 
point  of  feet,  too,  there  is  a  foundation  of  truth  im  the  statement  that 
the  decay  of  military  spirit  is  the  decay  of  national  vigour.  We  have 
all  a  certain  amount  of  pugnacity,  and  we  know  that  this  quality  is  a 
most  valuable  one — enables  us  to  triumph  over  difficulties — is  to  bo 
found  in  the  most  amiable  natures,  and  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
ChrLstian  principles.  Without  pugnacity  what  would  become  of  us  ? 
We  should  yield  to  circumstances,  we  should  submit  to  whatever  is 
imposed  upon  us,  we  should  display  the  most  absolute  compressibility, 
we  should  very  soon  be  crushed.  Our  whole  life  is  a  battle,  and  when 
it  ceases  to  be  a  battle  it  will  be  death.  It  is  in  representing  this 
principle  of  pugnacity,  which  is  essential  to  our  success,  that  the 
military  spirit  can  be  described  as  the  condition  on  which  alone 
national  greatness  is  possible;  and  we  have  to  ask  the  political  philo- 
sophers whether  the  pugnacity,  or,  as  the  phrenologists  would  term  it, 
the  combativeness  which  we  and  they  admire,  can  be  exhibited  only  in 
one  way — powder  and  ball  ]  Mere  pugnacity,  however,  is  not  enough 
to  carry  us  through  the  world,  and  in  the  military  spirit  there  is 
another  element  united  with  pugnacit}^  which  is  equally  entitled  to 
our  respect — there  is  bodily  strength  and  activity.  The  claims  of  the 
body  manage  to  assert  themselves  practically  in  this  world,  but 
theoretically  we  have  a  strong  inclination  to  underrate  them.  Poets 
and  pietists  combine  to  pour  contempt  on  our  bodies,  thinking  in  this 
way  to  do  honour  to  the  more  spiritual  part  of  our  nature.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake.  !Most  certainly  in  a  weak  and  unhealthy 
Ixxly  there  cannot  be  a  perfectly  sound  mind  ;  there  must  be  some 
<iefect — an  irritability,  perhaps,  or  a  want  of  concentration,  or  some 
other  species  of  morbid  action.  This  is  the  view  which  is  maintained, 
and  we  think  with  not  a  little  force,  by  the  school  of  "  Muscular 
Christians."  They  insist  upon  it  that  it  is  ruin  to  cultivate  nerves  at 
the  expense  of  muscles,  and  that  the  spirituality  which  neglects  and 
consumes  tiie  body,  is  not  the  spirituality  demanded  in  our  religion. 
After  all,  a  fine  animal  is  a  noble  sight,  and  is  as  much  the  work  of 
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God  as  a  pure  spirit  The  perfection  of  the  animal  nature,  which  we 
find  in  military  nations,  is  a  thing  worth  striving  for,  and  we  believe 
that  we  state  nearly  the  whole  case  in  favour  of  the  military  6{)int  in 
saying,  that  it  is  a  national  exhibition  of  pugnacity  and  great  bodily 
vigour.  When  it  is  said  that  a  distaste  for  war  is  a  sign  of  national 
degeneracy,  the  meaning  is,  that  habits  of  submission  and  ph/sical 
weakness  are  the  precursors  of  such  decay. 

But  if  so,  then  the  question  naturally  arises,  whether  it  is  not  pas- 
sible to  cultivate  all  that  is  good  in  the  military  spirit  without  culti- 
vating the  bad.  Is  it  a  superstition  that  wc  look  forward  to  a  reign 
of  peace  upon  the  earth  1     Is  it  an  absurdity  to  sing  of  a  time 

**  When  m&n  to  man  tlie  world  o'er. 
Shall  britheri  be  fur  a'  that  ?" 

If  that  golden  age  is  ever  to  come,  must  we  now  look  forward  to  it  at 
a  period  of  degeneracy  ]  The  idea  is  not  for  one  moment  to  be  enter- 
tained. And  if  we  analyze  what  is  understood  by  excellence  in  war,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  disinclination  for  that  species  of  action  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  the  decline  of  power.  Three  things  are  implied  in  war, 
of  which  we  have  already  mentioned  two.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the 
spirit  of  pugnacity ;  which  is  combined,  in  the  second  place,  with  great 
bodily  vigour ;  and  is,  in  the  third  place,  devoted  to  purposes  of  ag- 
gression and  destruction.  But  evidently  the  art  of  destruction,  or  wazv 
is  to  be  valued,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  bringing  into  play  the 
spirit  of  resistance  and  the  habits  of  physical  energy.  Defensive  war- 
fare is  not,  in  the  usual  sense,  a  display  of  the  military  fire,  although 
it  exhibits  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  that  fire.  And  we,  who  repo- 
diate  the  military  spirit,  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  displaying 
habits  of  emulation  and  enei^  of  body  such  as  never  yet  have  been 
observed  in  history,  except  united  with  the  rage  of  conquest.  What 
is  it  that  gives  to  our  enormous  trade  its  dignity  but  this,  that  it  ia 
more  than  trade,  more  than  money  getting — it  is  enterprise.  In  its 
motive,  it  is  the  love  of  danger  as  well  as  of  money — the  admiratioii 
of  progress,  as  well  as  of  profit ;  and  in  its  result  it  can  boast  of  the 
conquests  of  civilization,  which  are  as  truly  victories  as  any  that  have 
been  won  through  rivers  of  blooil  on  the  field  of  battle.  Ck>imiieroe 
has  in  our  day  invested  itself  with  the  best  attributes  of  war  ;  but  it 
is  war  with  nature,  not  with  man.  We  level  the  mountains^  and  pieroe 
them  with  tunnels ;  we  fill  the  valleys,  and  bridge  them  with  inm ; 
Ajax  defying  the  lightning  is  not  more  truly  a  warrior,  and  a  brave 
one,  than  is  Franklin  conducting  the  thunderbolt,  or  Wheatstone 
taming  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  telegrapk  What  is  all  that  defiance 
of  the  elements,  that  triumph  over  nature,  that  annihilation  of  time 
and  space,  which  the  m«Mhni  union  t»f  s<Mt»n<'i»  and  commerce  haa  en- 
abled us  to  efiect,  but  a  display,  in  its  noblest  form,  of  tliat  pugnacity 
which  is  the  prime  incentive  to  war  I  And  with  the  incentive  we 
liave  also  the  physical  enei^.  Tliat  eneix>'  is  fiufiiciently  exhibited 
in   the  enterprises  which  engage  ua,  but  it  is  al^t  neen  in  tlie 
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wiih  which  we  have  cultivated  all  manly  exercises.  In  lowing  or 
riding,  in  running  or  walking,  in  boxing  or  wrestling,  or  in  swimming 
we  are  more  than  a  match  for  any  other  nation.  A  Ked  Indian,  called 
Brother  of  the  Wind,  or  Flying  Hawk,  fancies  that  he  can  race  all  the 
world,  and  sounds  a  challenge,  in  whidi  ho  is  hacked  by  all  the  Yankee 
betting  men.  He  is  a  splendid-looking  fellow — tall,  muscular,  evi- 
dently made  to  win.  On  the  day  of  the  challenge  tliere  appears  on  the 
ground,  all  enveloped  in  successive  layers  of  great  coats  and  huge 
cravats^  a  miserable  little  Englishman,  who  declares  that  he  is  about 
to  contest  the  honour.  Ked  Indian  laughs  him  to  scorn,  and  seems 
inclined  not  to  run  with  such  a  mock  antagonist.  The  race,  however, 
comes  ofil  The  bets  are  all  against  the  little  Englishman  ;  and  espe- 
cially when,  as  the  race  proceeds,  ho  allows  his  competitor  to  advance 
ahead  of  him  some  five  hundred  yards.  It  is  only  a  stratagem,  how- 
ever, to  induce  the  Yankees  to  bet  still  deeper ;  and  when  the  trick 
has  succeeded,  the  little  man  dashes  forward  like  Idghtfoot  in  the 
liursery  tale,  to  the  astonishment  of  all — passing  the  winning-post  first 
Hundreds  of  such  incidents  could  be  recorded  ;  and  probably  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  these  our  readers  will  remember  as  having  occurred 
last  year  at  Paris,  on  the  occasion  of  boat-races  open  to  all  the  world. 
An  English  crew  carried  off  all  the  honours  of  the  two-oared,  the  four- 
oared,  the  six-oared,  and  the  eight-oared  races,  although  in  each  suc- 
cessive contest  it  had  to  contend  with  fresh  crews.  For  indomitable 
perseverance  and  manly  energy  wo  may  safely  say  that  the  English 
nation  stands  at  this  moment  at  the  head  of  civilization,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  presents  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  great  empire  utterly 
averse  from  war. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  exposition  of 
English  foreign  policy  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Remie  des 
Deux  MoTides,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Forcade,  who  is  the  first  among 
foreign  critics  to  do  us  justice  in  the  matter  of  our  external  policy. 
Ours  is  not  a  war  policy.  Wo  are  bent  on  peace — we  have  been 
bent  on  peace  for  many  long  years ;  and  if  ever  we  are  dragged  into 
war,  it  is  against  our  will,  and  because  we  feel  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending our  rights.  But  M.  Forcade,  on  recognizing  and  applauding 
that  line  of  conduct,  has  made  an  important  historical  mistake,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  correct  It  refers  to  the  date  when  that  policy 
was  inaugurated.  He  declares  that  our  present  peace  policy  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  old  invading  policy  of  Chatham  and  of  Pitt 
We  will  put  Chatham  out  of  the  question ;  but,  with  regard  to  Pitt, 
we  emph^cally  declare  that,  in  theory  at  least,  his  policy  was  identical 
with  that  which  at  present  obtains.  All  through  the  great  French 
war  we  were  fighting  for  a  policy  of  non-intervention.  We  disclaimed 
the  desire  of  making  any  conquests  ;  we  admitted  that  it  was  no 
business  of  ours  to  fight  against  revolutionary  principles,  however 
much  we  might  dislike  them ;  and  we  took  up  aims  but  in  self-defence. 
Napoleon  was  pursuing  his  conquests;  he  threatened  India — he 
threatened  our  colonies — he  had  all  Europe  under  his  thumb  ',  and  we 
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were  to  be  the  next  victims.     We  cost  in  our  lot  with  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  ;  it  was  plain  that  we  must  stand  or  fall  together  ; 
an<l  we  continued  to  fight  for  our  allies  long  after  we,  through  the 
destruction  of  the  French  navy,  had  ceased  to  be  in  anj  immediate 
danger.     But  the  war  in  which  we  thus  engaged  was  in  no  sense  a 
war  of  aggression,  and  M.  Forcado  is  wrong  when  he  describes  ue  as 
actuated  by  an  invading  mania  in  the  days  of  the  younger  Pitt     It  i^ 
true  that,  just  as  revolutionary  orators  among  us  talked  wildly  of  de- 
throning King  Geoi'go  and  establishing  a  republic,  tliere  were  patriotic 
orators  who,  in  their  admiration  of  the  British  constitution,  proposed 
to  enforce  it  on  all  nations  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  who  regaixled 
our  quarrel  with  the  French  as  strictly  a  (piarrel  with  their  regicide 
theories  and  republican  form  of  govennnent.     But  these*  views  were 
never  entertained  by  our  ministers.     It   was  always   maintained  in 
despatclies  and  other  public  documents,  that  it  is  no  business  of  ou» 
to  interfere  witli  the  internal  affaii-s  of  any  nation ;  and  that,  however 
much  we  might  desire  it,  we  could  not  undertake  to  light  in  the  inte- 
rest of  legitimacy  for  the  n'storation  of  the  Bourbons.     At  Amiens  we 
made  peace  with  Napoleon  as  the  head  of  the  French  peuple ;  and 
again  and  again  we  oflercd  to  make  p(>ace  with  liim,  provided  he  would 
abandon  his  Kuro])ean  conquests,  uml  let  France  fall  back  upon  her 
ancient  limits.     In  public  documents,  for  which  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville, 
and  Ix)rd  llawkcsbury  wer<'  n-sjumsiblo — at  a  later  date,  Castlereagh ; 
and,  still  later.  Canning,  Alx'rdeeu,  and  Palmerston — these  principles 
are  advaiuxnl ;  and  they  arc  e^entially  the  same  in  theory  as  thivH* 
for  which  Mr.  Colwlen  now  pleails  as  a  new  doctrine,  and  which  M- 
Forcado  ccle])rat<'s  as  the  amended  jK)li(T  of  this  couutr)'.     Nafioli'on 
hin)self  recognized  our  position  when  he  siiiil  that  we  were  a  nation  uf 
shopkeepers.     He  saw  that  we  hatl  no  thii^t   for  glorj',  and  he  ouulJ 
only  comprehend  our  views  in  describing  them  as  a  form  of  avarice. 
Even   junong  ourselves  our   fon*ign    policy    has   Ikk'U   disparaged  as 
savouring  U>o  much  of  the  commenial  spirit  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the#e 
latter  days,  when  trade  has  a.ssuni(Hl  gigantic  pi\>|>ortions — when  it  ha* 
formeil  an  allianct^  with  scii-nce — and  when  its  elfiHrt  on  civilixation 
has  been  <)f  marvellous  gnmdeur — that  we  begin  to  jH»rceive  the  dignity 
of  our  j)osition.     It  is  in  di^icovcring  this  dignity  tliat  M.  Forcade  i* 
able  to  sii}*,  with  refen^nc**  to  the  re<luction  which  had  taken  place  in 
our  defensive  establishutents,  that  these  **  aD'  mther  the  accidental 
instnmieuts  of  tlie  iK)Wer  of  a  imtion,  tluui  the  |»eniuinent  cauae  t»f 
tliat  |H^wer  ;'*  an  exeeedingly  valuable  admission   in  the  month  of  a 
forcigui^r.     It  is  an  admission  that  the  disinclination  for  war,  and  a 
love  of  the  |>eaeeful  arts,  are  n»»t  neeessarily—as  the  |>i>litical  philoKo- 
]»hers  use*!  to  imagine — a  pr«K>f  of  deg«»nenKy.     It  i>  lh»*  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  Uiotivr,  larger  and  nobler  tlian  a  grovilling  hiu«te  t4i  W  rich, 
in  the  UieivantiK*  enterprises  of  a  mighty  nati«^n.      It  L*  a  confmsion 
that,  in  abjuring  the  pride  of  <'4»nquest  an«l  the  glory  of  war,  we  are 
the  leadei-s  of  civilisation,  and  pivsent  a  i»|>eetaeh'  unique  in  hisioiy  ; 
80  that,  whereas  in  the  past  no  nation  luis  ever  been  great*  and  p»- 
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aoired  its  gfeatncuu^  without  de]ightiT\g  in  war^  we  haye  for  the  fin^ 
time  contrived  to  solve  the  pioUem  of  combining  national  importaiice 
with  a  hoROB  of  the  destructive  agencies.  It  is  at  oi^ce  seen  that^  if 
other  nations  were  as  we  are  j  if  they  estimated  at  its  proper  y^due 
mere  brute  force^  and  saw  the  inevitable  victory  which  in  the  ei^d 
belongs  to  public  opinion  and  mentftl  effort ;  if  they  had  the  same 
regard  for  natur^  laws,  and  felt  the  worthlessness  of  artificial  restric- 
tions ;  if  they  were  willing  that  thought  should  be  free,  and  trade 
should  be  free,  and  man  should  be  free ;  then  the  game  of  armies 
would  soon  be  relinquished,  and  the  millenial  tranquillity,  of  which  at 
present  we  are  so  incredulous,  would  be  an  actual  fact.  Is  it  unrea- 
sonable, too,  that  we  should  accept  the  attitude  of  England  in  the 
matter  of  war  as  in  itself  the  promise  of  a  brighter  day — un  earnest  of 
universal  peace — the  first-fruits  of  all  that  poets  have  dreamed  of,  that 
prophets  have  prophesied,  and  that  good  men  have  prayed  for  since 
the  world  began  9 

With  all  our  aspirations,  however,  we  »re  not  of  those  who  can  look 
with  frowning  on  the  defensive  measures  which  at  this  moment  occupy 
so  much  of  the  public  attention.  We  rejoice  to  say  that  England  isets 
a  good  example  to  the  world  in  a  policy  of  non-interference,  which,  if 
universally  followed,  would  soon  turn  all  swords  into  pruning-hooks  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  time  the  good  example  will  be  imitated ; 
but  in  the  meantime  while  we  are  alone  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a 
policy,  we  are  in  danger  of  suffering  for  our  good  intentions,  of 
having  our  forbearance  mistaken  for  weakness,  and  of  being  suddenly 
attacked.  Where  the  attack  is  to  como  from  we  need  not  now  stay  to 
inquire.  It  must  come  from  some  naval  power,  evidently — it  may  be 
France  alone,  or  France  in  league  with  Kussia — but  whatever  be  the 
direction  from  which  the  danger  may  proceed,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
prepared  for  the  contingency.  We  have  never  believed  in  the  inva- 
sion of  England,  as  popularly  apprehended,  and  do  not  now  believe 
that  it  will  be  seriously  attempted.  When  people  talk  of  a  French 
army  landing  in  Pevensey  I^y  and  marching  to  London,  setting  the 
Thiuues  on  fire,  and  sacking  the  Bank  of  England,  they  do  not  fairly 
calculate  the  cost  of  such  an  experiment,  and  should  first  of  all  coxksider 
whether  an  enemy  is  likely  to  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  embark  on  certain 
destruction.  The  sort  of  invasion  with  which  we  are  threatened  is 
not  of  this  kind,  spite  of  the  awful  warnings  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
Sir  Howard  Dpuglas,  and  General  Shaw  Kennedy.  A  war  with  England, 
of  which  the  principal  object  is  the  possession  of  London,  the  humiliation 
of  government,  and  the  obtaining  a  large  ransom,  may  be  set  down  as 
utterly  impossible.  But  a  war  with  England,  in  which  the  invasion 
of  our  island  might  be  threatened,  or  might  actually  take  place,  as  a 
diversion  is  quite  possible.  So  long  as  we  are  open  to  such  a 
danger,  we  cannot  afford  to  send  our  troops  abroad  to  defend  our 
colonies,  or  other  possessions.  Most  serious  injury  may  be  inflicted 
on  us,  even  if  a  hostile  force  should  never  be  able  to  find  the  road  to 
London.     By  means  of  the  new  guns  the  existing  arsenals  might 
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easily  be  destroyed,  for  they  could  be  shelled  from  a  distance  so  great 
that  while  the  converging  lire  of  the  attack  would  tell  with  certainty 
on  so  large  a  mark  as  our  dockyards,  the  diverging  fire  of  the  defence 
would  be  directed  against  marks,  which  in  the  distance,  would  be 
comparatively  smalL  Or  supposing  that  our  arsenals  were  safe — 
conceive  a  landing  effected  in  some  outlying  district,  and  the  enormous 
injury  that  might  be  inflicted  on  almost  any  part  of  our  coast  These 
are  dangers  which  must  not  be  permitted,  and  which,  apart  altogether 
from  any  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  conquering  England,  or  of 
capturing  the  Lord  Mayor,  may  not  unnaturally  kindle  alarm.  The 
destruction  of  our  arsenals  would  be  fatal  to  our  power,  and  a  descent 
upon  any  part  of  our  coasts  might  create  suffering « and  destroy 
property  to  an  extent,  of  which  happily  we  can  form  but  faint  idea, 
since  to  use  the  illustrations  of  Sydney  Smith,  ''it  is  now  thrive 
centuries  since  an  English  pig  has  fallen  in  a  fair  battle  on  English 
ground,  or  a  farm  house  been  rifled,  or  a  clergyman's  wife  been 
subjected  to  any  other  proposals  of  love  than  the  connubial  endear- 
ments of  her  sleek  and  orthodox  mate." 

In  August  last,  a  Koyal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  sufficiency   of    the  fortifications  existing  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  consider  "  the  most  effectual  means  of  rendering  the 
same  complete,  especially  all  such  works  of  defence  as  are  intended  for 
the  protection  of  the  royal  arsenals  and  dockyards.*'     It  is  understood 
ihat  the  Commissioners  have  agreed  as  to  their  report,  and  that  we 
may  soon  hear  of  a  formal  proposition  to  add  some  ten  or  twelve 
miUions  to  the  national  debt  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  th<* 
defences  of  our  arsenals.     It  would  be  absurd  in  us  to  pronounce  upon 
the  scheme  before  we  have  heard  what  it  is ;  but  if  there  is  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  be  expended,  there  are  certain  principles  of  which 
we  must  not  lose  sight     Our  dockyards  and  arsenals  are  Deptford* 
Woolwich,    Chatham,   Sheemess,   Portsmouth,  Devonport,  Keybam, 
and  Pembroke.     Sir  Howard  Douglas  says  of  Woolwich  arMnal — in 
some  respects  the  most  important  of  the  whole — that  it  has  beoome  a 
monstrous  evil,  which  cannot  be  abated,  but  must  be  cured.     The 
idea  of  fortifying  it  is  too  extravagant     Portsmouth,  Keyham,  and 
De^onport,  again,  all  lie  within  the  limits  of  from  one  mile  to  two  and 
a  half  from  low  water  ;  and  in  reality,  none  of  our  dockyards,  except 
Pembroke,  which  is  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  can  be  rendered  quite 
secure  firom  the  shot  and  shell  of  long-range  guns.     But  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  render  them  perfectly  secure  by  means  of  elabonie 
fortifications,  it  is  a  question  whether  theee  fortifications  would  not 
demand  a  larger  garrison  than  our  limited  military  force  could  well 
spare.     How  is  little  David  to  fill  Goliath*s  armour  ?     It  seems  tlial  if 
money  must  be  expended  it  should  be  on  the  creatian  of  amnala 
beyond  the  reach  of  modem  cannon  from  Uie  sea,  and  also  beyond  the 
reach  of  sudden  attack.     If  Woolwich  were  deatroyed,  we  should  be 
nearly  helpless ;    and  tlie  real  question  is  not  how  we  are  to  fortify 
aueh  exposed  depots  as  Woolwic^  bat  where  we  are  to  find  sobilttiilea 
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for  them  ?  Let  our  dockyards,  such  as  they  are,  be  put  in  condition 
k>  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  to  the  enemy — ^let  the  enemy  feel 
that  in  attacking  such  places,  however  he  might  come  off  victorious,  it 
would  be  at  too  considerable  a  cost ;  but  surely,  to  turn  them  into 
Sebastopols  is  a  useless  extravagance,  especially  since  in  these  d|tys 
evexj  dsy  makes  some  new  discovery  in  the  material  of  war,  and  in  a 
year  all  our  devices  may  become  as  exploded  as  the  theory  of  vertjofd,- 
fire.  The  best  plan  is  to  remove  our  arsenals  to  a  safe  distance  fwuL  a^ 
sudden,  that  is,  naval  attack. 

The  theory  of  Modern  warfare  is  based  on  the  principle  that  every- 
thing depends  on  rapidity  of  movement  Solidity  is  a  good  thing,  but 
rapidity  .in^better,  and  modem  enterprise  has  enabled  us  to  add 
enormously  to  our  powers  of  movement  It  was  by  means  of  the 
railway  that  Louis  Kapoleon  was  able  so  rapidly  to  transfer  the 
strength  of  his  army  £rom  its  right  to  its  left  wing,  and  to  astonish  the 
Austrians  at  Magenta  by  appearing  there  in  full  force,  when  appear- 
ances indicated  that  he  was  making  his  way  rather  to  Piacenza.  And 
Sir  Howard  Douglas  suggests  that  if  steam  has  bridged  the  channel^ 
other  modem  appliances  have  given  us  the  means  of  such  rapid  move- 
ment and  intelligence,  as  may  well  countervail  the  advantages  of  that 
flying  bridge.  If  steam  power,  he  says,  facilitate  as  it  no  doubt  will 
the  passage  of  a  fleet  of  ships  across  the  Channel,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  like  agent  on  land,  will  give  to  tiie  defenders  of  the 
country — if  properly  taken  advantage  of — prodigious  power  of  con- 
centrating their  forces  during  the  long  time  that  a  landing  of  the 
invaders  is  being  effected,  in  open  row  boats,  subject  to  the  action  of 
strong  tides  and  other  impediments  on  the  coast  Besides  this  power 
of  concentration  at  a  point  of  debarkation,  steam  gives  to  England 
immense  advantages  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  every  railway 
station  is  a  strategical  pointy  and  every  railroad  a  strategical  line,  on 
which  at  the  first  notice  of  invasion,  the  electric  wire  will  set  in  motion 
the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  country,  in  conformity  to  preconcerted 
arrangements,  so  that  the  bodies  of  troops  may  follow  and  support 
one  another  while  all  are  directed  to  the  threatened  point  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  than  whom  there  cannot  be  a 
higher  authority,  condemns  the  construction  of  permanent  batteries 
along  the  coasts  forming  fixed  stations  for  troops,  since  these  might  be 
turned  by  the  invaders,  and  thus  the  usefulness  of  the  troops  serving 
in  them  would  bo  in  a  great  measure  paralyzed.  He  recommends  as 
preferable  the  making  roads  or  railways  along  the  coast  in  its  more 
accessible  portions.  In  connection  with  these  railways  there  would 
be  provided  moveable  batteries  of  IS-pounders,  which  might  be  con- 
veyed rapidly  from  point  to  point  according  as  they  are  required  to 
repel  an  attempt  at  lauding,  or  to  prevent  it  altogether.  .  If  there  was 
a  railway  along  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  the  benefit^  it  is  calcu- 
lated, would  b«  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  50,000  men  to  the  army. 
"  Look  at  those  splendid  heights  all  along  the  coast,"  said  the  Duke  of 
WelliDgton;  ^'give  mo  communications  which  adait  of  rapid  flank 
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movBinent  along  thoee  heights,  and  I  might  set  anything  at  d0iatip«." 
These  are  palpably  principles  of  the  first  importance,  and  they  obmte 
tifcie  necessity  of  attempting  to  render  our  arsenals  and  dockyards 
absolately  impregnable.  Everything  is  at  this  moment  in  such  a  stats 
uf  iransition  in  \he  art  of  war&re,  that  to  erect  formidable  fortifica- 
tions which  may  next  year  be  superseded,  is  a  ruinous  procedure ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  these  works  must  be  manned  with  a  greater 
mimber  of  troops  than  we  are  able  to  spare.  Eveiything  points  to 
the  desirableness  of  making  available  our  natural  resources,  instead  of 
relying  on  extremely  artificial  obstructions  ;  and  of  aiming  at  the  sur- 
oess  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  rapidity  of  moTement>  raUier  than 
from  solidity  of  resistance.  Perhaps  never  more  tiian  at^he  present 
inoment  have  we  had  more  need  of  singing  with  the  poet — 

*'  Britannia  needs  no  bolwarks 
No  towers  along  the  steep." 

But  the  reason  is  not  because  her  march  is  on  the  mountain  wave, 
and  her  home  is  on  the  deep,  but  because  she  has  a  very  fine  way  of 
marching  on  the  land,  and  she  is  quite  at  home  in  a  railway  carnage. 

The  faict  is,  we  must  look  more  to  the  men  than  either  to  the  stone  walls 
or  the  wooden  walls,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  volunteer- 
ing which  is  now  going  on  so  briskly.  Such  a  spirit  has  been  roused 
in  the  country,  that  probably  we  shall  never  again  hear  of  a  panic 
rising  from  ilie  state  of  our  preparations.  There  is  not  a  county, 
there  is  scarcely  a  large  town  in  Great  Britain,  which  has  not  gone 
vigorously  to  work,  and  a  movement  which  at  first  was  languid,  has 
gathered  force  by  time,  and  now  moves  on  with  daily  accelerated 
momentum.  Volunteers  were  not  much  liked  in  this  country,  and 
perhaps  but  for  that  10th  of  April,  1848,  which  showed  how  well  our 
people  had  learned  the  maxims  of  the  constitution,  and  how  implicitly 
they  trusted  in  the  force  of  truth  rather  than  in  brute  force  for  the 
victory  of  their  opinions  and  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  the 
government  would  have  rei\ised  to  arm  a  whole  population.  A  popu- 
lation, indeed,  armed  with  the  old  Brown  Bess,  would  have  been  of 
little  use,  but  it  so  happened  that,  by  one  of  those  coincidences  which 
the  historic  muse  loves  to  bring  about,  that  just  as  our  people  had 
been  so  schooled  in  a  wise  political  philosophy  that  they  could  be 
entrusted  with  fire-arms,  an  arm  was  invented  which  rould  be  tisefVil 
in  their  hands  against  any  attempt  at  aggression.  Drill  is  dreary 
work,  but  shooting  is  interesting  enougli,  and  there  seems  ti>  he  every 
prospect  that  the  Enfield  rifle  will  become  what  the  old  English  bow 
was,  when  every  village  had  its  butts,  and  the  yeomen  practised  there 
until  their  skill  enabled  them  to  perform  ft»ats,  which  were  they  not 
matters  of  history,  might  be  ranked  amon^  th«»  fhbli»s  of  n>mance.  An 
association  has  been  formed  for  the  encouragement  of  tliese  rifie  r)ub«| 
and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  an  annual  tournament,  at  which  priiea  of 
not  a  little  value  will  be  distnbuted  Lord  Elcho  talks  of  £10,000,  and 
aMb  oaH  be  Ho  ddubt  that  such  An  inducement  woold  aet  etuy  fcma^ 
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hian  in  the  kingdom  practising  at  the  target,  and  collect  as  great  and 
as  brilliant  an  assemblage  of  persons  as  meets  at  Epsom  on  a  Derby- 
day.  The  shooting  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself — we  are  certain 
to  produce  the  best  shots  in  Europe.  But  two  other  objects  are  not  so 
easily  procured — and  these  are  acquaintance  with  drill,  and  the  train- 
ing necessary  for  pretty  long  marches.  Without  the  latter,  our 
volunteers  will,  when  brought  into  a  campaign,  be  physically  of  little 
avail ;  and  without  the  former,  they  will  lose  their  heads,  and  be  inca- 
pable of  obeying  the  word  of  command.  Some  of  our  writers,  indeed, 
appear  to  have  but  little  faith  in  the  steadiness  of  volunteers,  and  are 
disposed  to  echo  Sydney  Smith's  description  of  the  panic  that  would 
follow — "  old  wheat  and  beans  blazing  for  twenty  miles  round,  cart- 
mares  shot,  sows  of  Lord  Somerville's  breed  running  wild  over  the 
country,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish  sor§ly  wounded  in  his  hinder 
parts."  We  do  not  think  so  poorly  of  our  countrymen,  but  it  is 
undeniable  that  they  require  the  most  careful  generalship,  and  that  it 
would  be  madness  to  bring  them  into  action  except  as  a  support  for 
regular  troops.  Mr.  Bussell's  remarks  on  this  subject,  coinciding  ae 
they  do  with  those  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and  almost  every  officer  of 
experience,  deserve  especial  attention : — 

It  most  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  riflemen,  however  excellent  as 
marksmen,  steady  in  drill,  and  perfect  ia  discipline,  could  hold  possession  of 
ordiaary  couutry  unaided  by  regular  troops,  and  other  branches  of  the  usual  miH> 
iitary  organization.  I  have  seen  the  best  and  steadiest  riflemen  pounded  out  of 
a  traich  by  a  few  well-directed  shrapnel  and  shell  from  a  howitzer  enfilading 
them  a  little  by  its  fire ;  and  in  open  country,  without  cover,  riflemen  would  hav 
very  hard  times  of  it,  with  vigorous,  well- led,  and  experienced  cavalry.  If  a 
re^lar  army,  provided  fiiUy  with  all  branches  of  its  equipments,  were  to  find 
itaelf  in  a  close  country,  cut  up  by  hedgerows,  studded  with  covers,  and  inter- 
sected by  narrow  paths,  its  commander  would,  under  any  circumstances,  feel 
himself  constrained  to  act  with  the  utmost  caution ;  if  he  were  informed  that 
masses  of  the  enemy's  riflemen  were  in  liis  front,  he  would  probably  cast  about  to 
■ee  if,  by  some  flank  movement,  he  could  not  get  round  the  dangerous  district, 
and  resume  his  direct  march  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  But  should 
he  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  any  strategical  reason  it  was  necessary  to  clear 
the  ground  right  in  front,  he  would  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  his  plan  of 
attack.  The  very  hedges,  and  covers,  and  paths  which  give  confidence  to  his  enemy 
would  not  be  without  advantage  to  him.  His  disciplined  and  experienced  riflemen, 
handled  by  skilful  oflScers,  would  search  their  ,way  'carefully  from  bush  to  bush. 
Should  there  be  a  check,  up  come  the  field-guns,  which  in  the  country  of  the  kind 
I  am  alluding  to  possess  an  advantage  which  is  not  at  first  sight  very  obvious.  It 
is  simply  this,  that  they  can  be  worked  in  positions  well- sheltered  from  the  fire 
of  the  opposing  riflemen,  so  that  the  artillerymen  cannot  be  seen.  But  "  they 
cumot  see  either,"  it  will  be  said.  True ;  neither  is  it  necessary  they  should, 
provided  they  know  the  general  direction  of  their  enemy.  Along  the  hedgerows, 
through  the  copses,  into  the  thick  long  grass,  fly  flights  of  deadly  grape,  shrapnels 
burst  and  hurl  their  iron  showers  in  fast  exteiHling  columns,  shells  burst  above, 
below,  and  all  around  the  isolated  riflemen,  and  the  round  shot  roar  through  the 
trees,  and  shiver  their  trunks,  or  bring  down  the  forest  tops  on  the  men  beneath. 
Now,  I  think  officers  of  experience  will  corroborate  me  in  stating  that  under  such 
ctrcumstances  riflemen  attacked  by  men  of  their  own  arm  and  a  powerful  artillery 
must  rapidly  give  way,  and  can  oidy  be  saved  from  destruction  by  great  steadiness, 
bj  eve&tiud  ropport,  and  by  their  capacity  to  act  in  all  respects  like  regular 
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infiuitry.  Against  any  number  of  cavidrT,  and  againit  a  itroDg  artilkrj,  a 
dote  ooimtry  migbt  be  beld  by  a  Tery  inferior  force  of  ddlftil  and  andaoMms 
riflemen — ibe  enence  of  socb  a  oorpe  is  well  expressed  in  tbe  motto  of  the  OOtb, 
«*CeleretaQd«x." 

But  tbe  conditions  of  success  are  well  determined,  and  I  bare  but  fimitad 
confidence  in  the  efforts  of  irregalar  rifle  corps  directed  to  stop  tbe  march  of  a 
regular  army.  Tbeir  peculiar  uses  are  of  immense  advantage,  and  tbeir  impediiw 
power,  if  properly  directed,  {s  enormous.  Very  recently  I  saw  on  tbe  banks  of 
the  Raptee,  or  dose  to  them,  an  adTance  of  our  cavalry  and  artillery  diecked  hj 
some  Sepoys,  who  threw  themselves  into  a  jungle  in  oar  front  with  two  niiie- 
pounden,  and  opened  a  fire  which  obliged  a  splendid  regiment  of  British  eavalry 
and  a  troop  of  our  artillery  to  retire,  prindpall^  on  account  of  tbe  mnsketrv. 
Should  it  happen,  by  any  unfortunate  oomphcation,  that  an  enemy  ever  laaas 
on  our  shores,  I  trust  we  may  never  permit  our  rifie  volunteers  to  engage  them 
till  they  are  properly  supported  by  artillery,  horse  and  regulars;  fS^  I  know 
that  tbe  consequence  of  a  severe  punishment  inflicted  upon  one  of  those  admirable 
g^tlemen  guerilla  bands  would  be  the  loss  of  that  prestige  whidi  is  worth 
thousands  of  bayonets  in  a  newly  organised  force. 

One  man  can  handle  a  rifle,  it  ia  his  own  weapon,  he  knows  peHectly 
all  that  he  has  done  or  may  do  with  it ;  but  the  same  interest  is  not 
Mt  in  a  gun  which  has  to  be  worked  by  seTeral  men.  In  the  osae  of 
a  field-piece,  each  man  has  but  a  share  of  the  honour,  and  he  caiiiiot» 
at  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  say.  Now  I  will  shoot,  becauM  I 
am  in  the  humour  for  that  exercise ;  now  I  will  put  the  gun  aside, 
for  I  have  had  enough  of  it  And  so  it  has  happened  that,  while  the 
rifle  movement  has  flourished,  the  attempt  to  establish  corps  of  volun- 
teer artillery  has  been  languishing.  And  yet  for  the  defence  of  our 
coasts,  the  artillery  is  even  more  important  tlian  the  rifles.  The  rifles 
may  prevent  the  landing,  or  at  least  seriously  embarrass  it ;  but 
artillery  might  prevent  even  the  attempt  to  land,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  arm  of  the  service  will  not  be  neglected  as  heretofore.  There 
is,  we  have  said,  a  natural  reason  to  account  for  this  neglec  ;  bat  all 
the  greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  compensate  for  the  lots  wfakh 
ensues  to  the  service. 


Srief  jgotirtB. 


Tki  EvAvovLitrs  avd  txi  Missva; 

OE,  Illusteatiovs   Of    TU    Foua 

OOSPBLS,   DB4WV   FBOM  JVWISH  Tea- 

DiTiov.    Bv  the  Ber.  Thomas  Bobin- 
■on.     Niftbet.    1869. 

Thb  labonrs  of  Ligbtfoot  and  Schvet- 
gen  bestowed  upon  illustrating  the 
writinffs  of  tbe  New  Testament  from 
Talmud  and  other  Jewish  works  of 
antiquity,  have  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted the  subject    Mr.  Bobinson, 


therefore,  has  rendered  ezosOsal 
service  in  this  beaattfbUy-wiillsn 
work,  going  over  the  Mds  not 
gleaned  by  others.  One  or  two  qo^ 
tations  will  show  in  some  manner  the 
nature  of  tbe  work. 

''Behold,  tbe  fowls  of  theair;  iar 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  rsap 
nor  gather  into  bama,  and  ynl  yoor 
heavna^  Father  leedeth  them.    Ait 
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TB  not  mncfa  better  than  theyT 
IfattYise. 

I*  It  seems  to  hsTe  been  the  Lord*B 
object  in  these  woids  not  merely  to 
teach  bis  people  in  general  to  dis- 
mifls  anxions  cares  about  temporal 
iixpport,  as  both  mmeoessaiT  and 
nnoeooming  in  them  as  children  of 
God;  bat  more  particularly  to 
assure  thoee  whom  he  called  to 
presch  the  Gospel,  that  thejr  need  be 
under  no  concern  as  to  their  worldly 
mainUmance,  thou^  no  longer  able 
to  proTida  as  formerly  for  their  own 
siq^rt.  The  beautimland  impres- 
iiye  manner  in  which  our  Lord 
conyeys  this  lesson  may  be  compared 
with  the  following  saying  of  Kabbi 
Simeon  Ben  Eleazor: — 'Hast  thou 
eyer  seen  a  beast  or  a  bird  that  fol- 
lewed  a  trade  ?  and  yet  they  are  fed 
without  toiL  But  these  were  only 
created  to  minister  to  me,  while  I 
was  created  to  minister  to  my  Maker. 
Was  it  not  ri|^t,  then,  that  I  should 
be  supported  without  toil  ?  But  I 
have  marred  my  work  and  forfeited 
my  support.* "    (P.  48.) 

^  And  he  closed  the  book,  and  he 
caye  it  again  to  the  minister  and  sat 
down."    Luke  iv.  20. 

**  In  the  passage  of  the  MLshna  last 

Suoted,  it  is  in  like  manner  said  of 
tie  hiffh  priest  after  reading  the 
prescribed  portion  of  the  law  : — *  He 
then  roUed  up  the  book,  and  put  it 
into  his  bosom !'  So  Jesus,  after 
finishing  the  portion,  closed  the  book, 
or  rather  rolled  up  the  scroll  con- 
taining the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
which  had  been  given  him  to  read, 
and  returned  it,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  synagogue,  to  the 
Khoran  or  Minister,  to  be  replaced 
in  the  ark  or  chest."    (P.  208.) 

The  book  will  be  found  a  useful 
manual  to  e  rery  Sunday-school  teacher 
and  intelligent  student  of  the  Scrip- 
tares.  We  tnist  that  the  industiioiis 
and  self-denying  author  will  be  en- 
couraged to  foUow  it  with  another, 
containing  similar  illustrations  on 
the  remaining  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  promised  in  the  pre- 
&oe. 


CHEIBTLUriTT  COVTBABTKO  WITH  HlV- 

Doo  Philosopbt.  An  EflMj  in  Fire 
Books,  Sanskrit  and  Enelish.  By  James 
S.  Ballantjne,  LL.D.,  Frindpal  of  the 
Ooremment College, Benares,  London: 
Madden.    1869. 

Thb  design  of  this  essay  will  be  best 
understood  by  giying  the  origin  of  it 
and  the  terms  with  which  its  author 
had  to  comply.  A  warm-hearted  and 
praiseworthy  Christian  member  of  the 
loengal  ciyil  sendee  offered  a  prize 
of  £300  <<  for  the  best  statement  and 
refutation,  in  English,  of  tiie  ^nda- 
mental  errors  (opposed  to  Christian 
Theism)  of  the  V  edanta,  Nyaya,  and 
Sankhya  Philosophies,  as  set  forth 
in  the  standard  natiye  authorities, 
in  the  Sanskrit  language,  treating  of 
those  systems  ;  tocher  with  a  de- 
monstration (supported  by  such  aigu- 
ments,  and  conyeyed  in  such  a  fonu 
and  manner,  as  maybe  most  likely  to 
prove  convincing  to  learned  Hinaoo3 
imbued  with  tnose  errors),  of  the 
following  fundamental  principles  of 
Christian  Theism,  viz. : — 

"  First — Of  the  real,  and  not  merely 
apparent  or  illusory,  distinctness  of 
God  from  all  other  spirits,  and  from 
matter ;  and  of  the  creation  (in  the 
proper  sense)  of  all  other  spirits,  and 
of  matter,  by  God,  in  opposition  to 
the  Vedonta. 

"8econdr-0{  the  non-eternity  of 
separate  souls,  and  their  creation  by 
€k)d,  in  opposition  to  the  Nyaya  and 
Sankhya. 

"  Third— Of  the  creation  of  matter, 
in  opposition  to  the  tenet  of  its 
eternity  in  the  shape  of  atoms  (as 
maintained  in  the  Nyaya  and  Veise- 
shika  schools),  or  in  the  shape  of 
Prakrili  (as  maintained  by  the 
Sankhya. 

**F(yttrth — Of  the  moral  character 
and  moral  government  of  God  ;  and 
of  the  reality  and  perpetuity  of  the 
diflerence  between  moral  good  and 
evil  with  reference  to  such  dogmas 
of  the  above  systems  as  are  opposed 
to  these  doctrines." 

As  this  Essay  obtained  half  the 
prize  of  the  £300,  the  gentlemen 
appointed   as  umpires  judged  it  to 
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have  thoroughly  come  up  to  the  de- 
mands of  toe  prospectus ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  tnat  all  readers  of  this 
masterly  Treatise  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  this  judgment.  Dr. 
Ballantyne  gives  first  a  brief  but  very 
comprehensive  and  lucid  description 
of  the  three  great  systems  of  the 
Hindoo  philosophy,  showing  their 
agreements  aiid  differences,  for  which 
European  scholars  will  ever  feel  in- 
debted to  him,  as  this  is  more  intended 
for  us  than  for  the  Hindoos.  Having 
given  us,  in  about  22  p&^)  this 
valuable  exposition  of  the  Philosophic 
systems,  the  author  enters  upon  his 
great  task  of  contrasting  Chnstianity 
with  this  Philosophy,  which  he 
performs  throughout  m  a  most 
able  and  pleasing  manner.  Though 
the  work  is  chiefly  intended  for 
the  Hindoo$>,  and  ns  a  manual 
for  missionaries  engagwl  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  them,  yet  we  believe 
that  readers  generally  will  derive 
both  pleasure  and  instruction  from 
perusing  it.  It  will  moreover  show 
Christian  friends  at  home  what  those 
intellectual  enemies  are  which  our 
devout  mlKsionaricti  abroad  have  to 
encounter,  and  thus  bo  the  means  of 
making  us  pray  more  anient ly  for 
those  soldiers  of  tht'  cro.«<8  whilst  en- 
gaged in  the  conflict  with  spiritual 
powers  in  high  places. 

Thk  Orkat  Pyramid,  ^^^^y  was  it 
Built  ?  an.l  AVho  Built  it  r  Bv  John 
Tnvlor.      Lonth>n :    Lonj^ian  and  Co. 

In  this  age  of  wondt>rand  astoiindiiii; 
di**coveri('s,  when  trkoU  roluinrs  which 
have  btu'n  burii-d  in  oblivion  for 
ages  an*  l»rou;;ht  t<»  light  again,  the 
aniiouncMuent  of  Mr.  Taylor  that  he 
haj«  made  an  attempt  in  this  book 
•*  to  recover  a  loft  leaf  in  the  world's 
histr)r>' "  doi'ft  no  longer  startle  us, 
thoujrh  the  leaf  is  indeed  curious. 
It  will  nadily  be  surmi.>ed  that  this 
leaf  has  Ix't-n  ctuivertwl  into  a  book 
of  respectable  sizo  lit  contains  314 
pages),  and  the  author  infonns  us 
at  the  end  of  it  that  **  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  make  it  a  larger  book.** 


To  the  first  question  m  to  tlw 
design  of  these  stupendous  Btracttires, 
the  author  answers,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather  it  from  the  book,  that  tbe 
Pyramids  were  formed  for  a  record 
and  memorial,  to  the  end  of  time,  of 
the  mea.Hure  of  the  earth,  and  for  a 
standard  of  measure  of  length,  capa- 
city, and  weight  to  which  aU  natiom 
mignt  appeal  (P.  224.)  In  another 
part  of  the  book,  however,  we  are 
also  told  that  this  common  system  of 
weight  and  measure  whb  designed  as 
an  mdubitable  testimony  to  Uie  tnd 
of  time,  "that  mankind  were  origi- 
naliy  brethren,  sprung  from  one 
&ther,**  AS  well  as  *'  to  bind  the  fami- 
lies of  the  earth  together  before  they 
had  so  far  quitted  each  otbei^ 
society."  (P.  2<K),  Ac)  Accordingly, 
the  building  of  these  Pyramids  slnnr 
that  the  buildeni  "  were  the  greatest 
philosophers  and  the  groatest  bene- 
factors the  world  ever  knew."  (P. 
224.)  To  bfiftow  $uch  an  fj/itiorrft- 
nary  bk^ng  upon  mankind  inru  tht 
rm««i  irhy  Ihi-  PyraMuU  vart  buih. 

To  the  second  questtion,  yit.  who 
built  these  I^yramids  ?     Mr.  TViylor 
replies,   1,  Nooh  ;  2,  Sheni  ;  3,  Af- 
phaxad    and     his    brethren,    £7aiii, 
AMhnr^  Lud,  and  Amm  ;  and  fsUah 
and   hi^    cousins,  f's,   Hul^   Gtfktr^ 
and   Mfijfh  ;  5,  Eber ;  f^,  Peleg  and 
his  brother  «Joktan  ;  7,  Rea  and  his 
cousins,  the  thiHt»en  sons  of  Joktan, 
which,    according    to    our    author, 
accounts  for  the  bitter  beins  m«i- 
tioncMl  in  the  lothehn]«t«*rof  (ienesis. 
These  individiwls  l>eg:in,  mntinued, 
and  ended  this  mar^'dlous  and  moat 
disinten*sted  work.    But  though  tliey 
did  the  work,  yet  to  Noah  alune  is  to 
be  ascribi?d   "  the  original  idea,  the 
presiding  mind  and  the  beneviident 
purpose  of  this  extraonltnary  under- 
takmgr  the  builder  of  the  Ark  bein|r. 
of  all  men,  the  most  competent  to 
direct    the    building  of    tne    Great 
Pyniinids.     **  He  w:»s  bom  ©m>  years 
iK'fore  the  flootl,  and  lived  XW)  yean 
after  tliat  t'Vi«nt,  dying  in  the  year 
l!H)«  B.t\      Supuwilij;  the  Ptrmmids 
were  commence<l  in  21(l»  ac.  (that  is. 
4,000  yeaw  ago)  they  were  foundM 
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16t  ywun  belbre  the  death  of  Noah.^ 
And  now  comes  a  marrelloaB  expo- 
sition of  Scripture,  to  show  that  this 
Patriarch  was  the  grand  desiffner  of 
this  blessed  enterprise.  "We  are 
told  that  Noah  was  a  'preacher  of 
righteousness/  and  this  was  his  title, 
probablj,  before  the  flood.  But 
nothing  could  more  perfSectly  illus^ 
tiate  this  character  of  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  after  the  flood,  than 
tl^t  he  should  be  the  first  to  establish 
a  system  of  weights  and  measures 
for  the  use  of  all  mankind,  based 
upon  the  measure  of  the  earth."  (P. 
MS). 

Mr«  Taylor  fayours  us  with  ano- 
ther passage  of  Scripture  and  ex- 
position to  show  when  the  aeometrical 
diviiion  of  the  earth  took  place.  After 
bitterly  complaining  of  '^tiie  Ekiglish 
yerdon  "  for  representing  both  Parad 
and  Peleff  by  the  word  divisioriy 
thereby  "  obscuring  the  true  sense  of 
the  latter  word  in  some  degree,"  as 
he  is  pleased  to  call  it^  since  Parad 
means  that  which  is  separated  from 
mymething  d»t^  whereas  Peleg  means 
thai  iichith  is  divided  in  itself  Mr. 
T.  afiSjrms  that  when  **  it  is  recorded 
that  in  Peleg'a  days  the  earth  iPas 
divided,  we  ought  to  regard  it,  not  as 
a  declaration  that  in  his  days  the 
earth  was  portioned  out  among  man- 
kind, but  that  in  his  days  the  entire 
superficies  of  the  earth  was  divided 
into  degrees,  minutes,  and  8ec(md8, 
each  having  a  certain  measure  as- 
signed to  it,  and  the  whole  surface 
bemg  intersected  by  these  divisions." 
(P.  242.) 

A  mere  tyro  in  Hebrew  kno\vs  that 
the  term^arffe  is  frequently  used  syncc- 
dochically  for  the  produce  or  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  When  the 
Lord  said  to  Adam,  "  Cursed  is  the 
ground  (or  earth)  for  thy  sake,  in 
lorrow  shalt  thou  eat  it"  (6en.  iii.  17), 
Tit,  the  earth,  the  antecedent  to  which 
the  pronoim  refers,  every  one  sees 
that  earth  stands  for  the  produce 
of  the  earth.  When  we  are 
told  "  the  whole  earth  was  of 
<Jnc  language"  fGen.  xi.  I),  who 
does    not    perceive    that    oy    the 


eeurth  is  meant  (he  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  ]  Accordingly,  when  the  sacred 
writer  says,  that  in  the  days  of  Peleg 
**  the  earth  was  divided,"  we  at  once 
see  that  fAe  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
are  described.  Mr.  Taylor's  explana- 
tion of  this  passage,  however,  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  his  interpretation  of 
Noah  being  "a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness," with  his  assertion  that,  m  *Hhe 
sublime  j^assage  of  Job  xxxviii.  1-7," 
the  creation  of  the  earth  is  described 
in  language  borrowed  apparently  from 
the  builcSng  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
(p.  262);  that  "the  second  in- 
stance of  a  reference  to  the  Great 
Pyramid  in  the  Scriptures  is  found 
in  the  118th  Psalm,  verse  22  (p.  270) ; 
that  the  third  reference  is  to  be 
found  in  Zech.  iv.  7,  in  the  words, 

*  Grace,  grace  imto  it  *  (p.  273) ;  and 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  gives  us  the 
fourth  illustration  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid in  Scripture,  when  he  describes 
the    comer-titone    in    these    terms, 

*  Whosoever  shall  full  on  that  stone 
shall  be  broken  ;  but  on  whomsoever 
it  shall  fall,  it  shall  grind  him  to 
pieces/ 

We  grieve  to  see  so  good  and 
laborious  a  man  as  Mr.  Taylor  evi- 
dently is,  misapplying  the  Bible  in 
so  lamentable  a  manner.  There  is 
hardly  a  single  explanation  of  Scrip- 
ture in  this  work  in  which  Mr. 
Taylor  does  not  violate  the  first 
principles  of  exegesis. 


Egypt's  Plack  in  Universal  flis- 
TOBT ;  on  lli«torifnl  Investigation,  in 
Five  Bookii.  l?y  C.  C.  J.  Baron  Bunsen. 
Translated  from  the  (rerman  byCharlet 
II.  Cottrell,  Esq.,  M.A.  Vol.  iii. 
Longman  &  Co.  1859. 

M.  BuifSEN  proposes  in  this  work 
to  reconstruct  the  chronologies  of 
Egypt  for  a  period  of  nearly 
4,000  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  and  "to  restore  to  the 
ancient  history  of  the  world  the 
vital  energy  of  which  it  has  been  so 
long  deprived."  That  which  concerns 
us  most  is,  the  bearing  of  this  recon- 
struction of  Egyptian  history  upon 
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tlie  records  of  Scripttire,  and  the 
extraordinaiy  conclusion  at  which 
the  Baron  has  arriyed  res^ting 
important  erents  narrated  in  the 
sacred  volume.  From  the  simple 
reading  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  genealogies  given 
in  the  11th  chapter,  we  see  that  man 
was  created  a  fittle  more  than  4,000 
years  B.a,  that  the  Deluge  took 
place  about  1656  ac.  and  that  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
was  about  430  years.  M.  Bunsen 
declares  that  man  existed  upon  earth 
about  20,000  years  B.C.,  thatthe  Deluge 
occurred  10,000  years  B.a,  and  that 
the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
lasted  1,434  yean !  At  these  con- 
clusions our  author  arrived  from  the 
remaining  fragments  of  Monetho's 
HistoiT  of  Egypt  and  scattered 
hierogJvphic  inscriptions.  This  Mo- 
neUio,  however,  tells  us  himself  that 
he  derived  his  information  from 
priestly  registers  and  popular  tra- 
ditions (Joseph,  c,  Apion,  L,  16,  26), 
which  are  most  conflicting  and  con- 
tradictory. Add  to  this,  that  Monetho 
was  most  partial  and  untrustworthy 
upon  this  subject.  In  his  days  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  Greek,  and  thisEgjrptian  philoso- 
pher read  for  the  first  time  the  Jewish 
account  of  God's  dealings  with  the 
Egyptians.  Deeplpr  wounded  at  this 
humiliating  descnption  which  the 
Septuagint  gave  of  the  plagues 
brought  upon  his  people ;  how  the 
Jews  ultimately  depaiied  from  his 
country  laden  with  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  incensed  historian 
asked  some  of  the  Jews,  so  the  tra- 
ditions tell  us,  whether  the  Septua- 
gint was  a  faithfrd  version  of  their 
history  and  creed.  Having  been  told 
that  it  was,  Monetho  hereupon 
incited  his  countiTmen  to  demand 
of  the  Jews  the  return  of  those 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  which  their 
own  books  say  they  had  borrowed 
from  the  Egyntions  and  carried  away. 
Whereupon  the  Jews  replied  that  the 
book  which  relates  this,  states  also 
that  the  Egyptians  kept  their  fore- 
htiuKM  in  bondage  upwards  of  400 


years,  and  made  them  build  ] 
and  Barneses  wiUiout  paying 
Now,  if  Monetho  and  his  oo 
men  would  pay  them  for  bi 
those  places,  they  in  return 
replace  the  costly  vessels. 

It  is  this  Monetho,  the  no( 
enemy  of  the  Jews,  that  Bi.  1 
trusts  for  the  narrative  abov 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
rather  than  to  the  revealed  w 
God. 

We  shall  now  show  how  oar ; 
deab  with  the  Bible.  Nothii 
be  phuner  than  the  threatenii 
the  description  of  the  death 
first-born — *'And  Moses  said, 
saith  the  Lord,  About  niidnigl 
I  go  out  into  the  midst  of  ] 
and  all  the  first-bom  in  the  I 
Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  fin 
or  Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upc 
throne,  even  unto  the  fint-b 
the  maid-senrant  that  is  b^ii 
mill,  and  all  the  fint-bom  of  b 
(Ezod.  XL  4,  5.)  ''And  it 
to  pass  that  at  midni^t,  th< 
smote  all  the  fint-bom  m  the  1 
Egypt,  from  the  first-bom  of  F 
that  sat  on  his  throne,  unto  th 
bom  of  the  captive  tiiat  was 
dungeon,  and  all  the  fint-bi 
cattle."  (Exod.  xiL  29.)  M.Ba 
interpretation  of  this  passage  is 
to  the  itaUnunt  about  (A«  d^ttt 
of  thefirtt^bomj  I  believe  thai 
judgment  wu  in  part  exeeuUi 
Solymitei,  tcAo,  according  i 
annali,  were  eaUid  in  by  the  let 
and  eomemiUed  great  erueiiiee 
land.  The  name  ie  not  etricilg  A 
eaZ,  ae  there  cannothave  been  8dl 
before  Jeruealem  took  the  pit 
Jebui,  But  theU  name  m 
Monetho*e  time  current  ae  adi 
Hon  of  the  inhabitante  of  Jm 
PaUetine,  We  are  thorejore  e 
to  aeeume  that  the  BgypUem  < 
tpolu  of  Palutinean  trtiee  ae  i 
vadertr     (P.  202.) 

As  regards  the  sm  of  Ab 
(Gen.  xrr.  7),  Isaac  (rxv.  28^ 
and  Joseph  (iMir,  26X  M.  I 
remarks  :  ^AooorOt^  to  thin 
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Abrmham  lired  ...  175  yean. 

laaae  „      ...  180    do. 

Jacob         ^      ...  147    do. 

Joieph  „  ...  110  do. 
Here  U  ii  not  a  question  of  a  ioli' 
tani  exeepiion  in  Uu  cote  of  one 
iniimd^kal.  It  it  inu  ihaJt  no  in- 
tAamu  tam  he  adduced  demonetrahly 
kietonedl  of  any  one  reaching  the 
a^  of  180 ;  euck  a  eaee,  Aotoever, 
ae  an  exeqition  would  not  contra/vene 
the  lawe  of  natwre.  But  thai  tJie 
three  pairiae'che sluyuldham  livedo  one 
after  the  other,  150  yeare  and  even 
morv,  and  the  viceroy  Jo8a>h,  their 
eueeeeeor,  110,  cannot  be  historical. 
There  must  he  a  means  of  detecting 
eouu  blunder  here,  or  else  the  historv- 
eal  nature  of  the  narrative  wiU  he 
liahleio  fpwoe  suspicion.  None  hut 
thoee  who  sHU  cUng  to  the  infatuation 
jjkat  (he  antediluvian  pairtarchsy  as 
weU  ae  Noah  and  Shem,  lived  from 
600  to  IflC^  years,  have  any  excuse  to 
offer  for  stuck  purely  childish  ddu- 
fiofu,  jMTsijKlenu  in  which  can  only 
he  proauctive  of  doubt  and  unbelief  J* 
(P.  340.) 

We  ask,  what  reliance  can  we 
place  upon  this  critic's  deciphering 
and  expounding  half  obliterated  and 
oontradictOTy  hieroglyphics  and  tem- 
ple records,  when  he  treats  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture  in  such  an  arbi- 
tzaiy  and  violent  manner  ? 

Etvdbs  bus  lb  Bolb  Politiqub  db 
i^  Fbabcb.    Par  Antoine  Arago. 

A  6RRAT  name  is  a  heavy  burthen, 
and  if  it  be  true,  as  the  Irench  pro- 
verb has  it,  that  noblesse  oblige,  the 
inheritance  of  a  great  name  also  im- 
poses its  especial  duties.  **  Stat  magni 
Bominis  umbra  f  the  second  genera- 
tioo,  if  it  appear  at  all  prommently 
on  the  world's  stage,  is  bound  to  keep 
op  at  least  the  tradition  of  its  ances- 
tnd  dignity,  and  its  works  are  sure  to 
be  scanned  by  critical  and  severe 
ms.  The  name  of  Arago  m  one  of 
those  which  impose  such  obligations  ; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  with  feelings  of 
odngled  interest  and  curiosity  that 
we  received  the  volume  mentioned 
above,  in  whSA  one  of  the  Aragos  of 


the  present  generation  has  pretended 
to  discuss  the  more  abstruse  questions 
connected  with  the  politics  of  the 
world  as  they  present  themselves  to 
the  minds  of  philosophical  inquirers 
at  the  present  day.  AJas  !  our  dis- 
appoinUnent  has  been  more  than 
equal  to  our  [anticipations  ;  and  we 
must  at  once  say  uiat  if  he  continue 
as  he  has  begun,  M.  Antoine  Arago 
will  not  revive  the  prestige  of  his  great 
namesake,  if  at  least  the  present  work 
is  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  what 
the  future  is  to  bring  forth. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  the  score  of 
any  deficiency  of  literary  merit,  or 
on  account  of  a  less  comprehensive 
view  of  politics  than  his  predecessor 
had  possessed,  that  we  have  been  so 
much  disappointed  with  M.  Antoine 
Araffo's  booK.  It  has,  indeed,  many 
of  the  artistic  Qualities  of  Sran9ois 
Arago's  style  of  work ;  and  it  is 
written  (no  small  praise  for  a  French 
author  under  the  Imperial  rule)  with 
a  marked  attention  to  the  rules  of 
grammar  and  of  verbal  logic ;  whilst 
the  political  notions  it  conveys  are  at 
least  -of  equal  value  to  those  pro- 
pounded in  former  days  by  the  late 
somewhat  inconsistent  and  very  ill- 
natured  Secretary  of  the  Academic 
des  Sciences.  But  there  was  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  errors  and  the  mistakes 
of  the  elder  Arago  in  these  matters, 
in  the  mere  £Eict  that  his  studies  and 
pursuits  were  not  such  as  to  enable 
him  to  know  much  about  the  political 
afiairs  he  so  delighted  in  embroiling ; 
and  in  his  own  walk  of  science  he  was 
a  brilliant,  if  not  a  very  sound,  scholar. 
Antoine  Arago  has  retaineo,  as  we 
said,  much  of  the  artistic  power  of 
his  namesake,  but  he  has  exaggerated 
his  defects,  and  thus  has  produced  a 
book  which  may  be  read  without 
much  effort,  or  even  with  some  kind 
of  pleasure,  but  which  will  not  fail  to 
disgust  any  one  who  is  capable  of  see- 
ing through  the  wordy  chauva^iism  of 
the  author  to  some  of  the  real  bear- 
ings of  the  weighty  problems  agitated 
by  this  feeble  courtier,  as  we  suspect, 
of  the  clique  which  oscillates  about 
the  amall  sun  of  the  Ptdais  Royal. 
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Now,  even  the  great  Arago  was 
habitually  uojiut  whenever  a  question 
arose  in  wmcb  England  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  he  was  about  as  ignorant 
of  English  principles  of  conduct,  or, 
what  was  still  more  culpable,  of 
English  history,  as  any  of  his  country- 
men have  been  from  the  davs  of 
Montesquieu  and  Yoltaire  aown- 
wards.  But  even  the  superficial  philo- 
sophy of  Franfois  Anigo  in  these 
thmgs  iprows  profound  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  successor ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  there 
be  more  of  bad  ftiith  than  of  shameful 
ignorance  in  the  accounts  given  of 
the  proceedings  of  our  GK)vemmcnt  in 
some  of  the  more  important  events  of 
modem  times.  Vo  doubt  the  mani- 
fest interest  of  a  nation  like  Engknd, 
being  of  a  permanent  and  serious 
nature, /iiust  impress  upon  its  nilcra 
a  policy  of  a  sumcicntly  stable  cha- 
racter to  assume  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners  a  traditionary  form.  But 
what  Englishman  will  believe  that 
Lords  Palmerston,  Aberdeen,  and 
Malmesbiuy  have  ever  come  to  a  dis- 
tinct understanding  as  to  the  policy 
England  should  observe  in  the  mat- 
ters of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Euphrates  Vallev  Railway  i  Wo  cite 
the^o  two  special  illustrations  because 
M.  Antoine  Arago  dwells  particularly 
upon  them,  un<l  cites  them  an  ilhu- 
trations  of  our  wonderful  machiavel- 
liMUi  in  thwarting  the  natural  tenden- 
cies of  the  huniau  race  fur  our  own 
peculiar  commercial  ad\*antage.  The 
remarkH  he  maketi  on  thesis  i»ubj«*cU 
are,  however,  st»  peculiar,  j'et  they 
are,  after  all,  so  dvcido<Uy  n'tlfxes  «»f 
similar  accusations  made  by  men  who 
ought  to  know  U'tter  than  to  repeat 
such  nonsense,  tliat  we  pn»|x».se  to  say 
something  upun  them  in  rt-pl} . 

M.  Arago,  in  uu  early  part  of  his 
work,  incidentally  admits  that  it  has 
been  pnictically  deiiiuuit rated  that 
railways  fiiriiisli  thob«'>t,  the  cheapest, 
and  the  nti)>t  oi'it;iiii  iiitKies  of  inter- 
communii'atiou  l>etween  extreme 
points  of  any  burial  n^Kioii  ;  yet  in 
the  subseiiueut  {lart.H  he  lioldlv  a»>erts 
that  canaU  are  mure  ethcieut  mi-uiis 
of    diffusing    civiliaation    than   any 


other  elemei^tB  of  taraffie.  Thk  is  a 
small  inconsistency,  no  doubt,  bat  it 
mav  be  explained  by  the  detiv^  to 
maKc  a  point,  or  to  give  effect  to  a 
sneer,  at  English  oi]|>osition  to  the 
Suez  Canal  scheme :  for,  eridentty 
the  man  who  could  propound  tha  two 
opinions  could  know  but  little  of  tke 
reasons  for  either  of  them.  But  if 
we  admit,  for  the  sake  of  ar;^iment, 
all  the  wonderful  cosmic  advantages 
of ,  a  canal  tlirough  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that 
England  has  originated  the  evident 
repugnance  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  a  scheme  which  is  avowed  by 
its  most  ardent  partizans  ia  bv  in- 
tended to  ensure,  sooner  or  later,  the 
annihilation  of  the  Turkish  induemv 
in  Egypt  This  is,  after  all,  a  quM- 
tion  to  be  decided  by  the  respi>ctive 

Enments  of  Turkey  i»ud  of 
t ;  and  the  intenention  uf  the 
em  Powers,  under  any  pretext 
whatsoever,  is  a  sheer  (tiece  of  imper- 
tinence. On  this  score  we  ourselves 
blame  the  busv,  mischief-making  in- 
terference of  Lordn  Palmerston  and 
Stuart  de  Redcliffe,  quite  as  muck  as 
we  do  that  of  the  patrons  ufM.de 
LesBcps,  that  ar^'hitype  of  stock- job- 
bery and  humbug ;  we  say  this  id- 
visiiUv,  Ihh^uso  we  happen  to  know 
something  of  the  conduct  adopted  in 
En^dand  to  influence  public  opiniiMi 
in  favour  of  the  Suez  (  anal  ;  and  wo 
are  preponxl  to  show  prufossiouaUy 
that,  tirst,  the  I'aual  could  uo\  p(«- 
silily  be  exccuteil  for  le«s  than  twice 
the  present  estimates  ;  ami,  seciind, 
tliat  even  when  executed,  it  coukl  unlv 
U'kopt  <»iH'n  by  dint  of  heavy  annual 
outUys,  un<l  such  exorbiiiint  working 
expenses  as  would  n*nder  it  utterly 
impossible  to  carry  tm  the  experiment 
for  anv  length  of  time.  The  fact  t*, 
that  the  same  physioil  laws  which 
caused  the  formation  of  the  Isthions 
of  Sue/,  and  of  the  iK'lta  of  the  Nile, 
will  always  prevent  the  maiutfnanca.' 
of  a  navi^ruble  iia»i««tge  tkroi*gh  the 
I  Idthmus.  If  Li»rd  l^l1ule^stou,  had, 
therefore,  liad  the  iximmtm  s«>ds«  to 
have  this  «>chenie  !<•  iXs  natural  fata, 
it>  ihhen*nt  defi*ctA  wtmkl  tmon  have 
cuujhhI  it  to  sink  into  oblivion — or  the 
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ruin  of  its  propounders  would  have 
quietly  settled  the  qaestion.    Under 
any  circumstances,  the  duty  and  the 
interest  of  England  were  to  leave  the 
nations  which  so  anxiously  desired 
the  execution  of  the  canal  to  do  the 
works  at  their  own  risk,  and  then  to 
hav9  used  it  for  her  own  purposes. 
Lord  Falmerston  has,  however,  suc- 
oeeded  in  removing   a  question  of 
purely  a  commercial  iiature  into  the 
regions  of   national    contests ;    and 
thus  has  furnished  the  pretext  for  the 
interference  of  other  States.    Left  to 
itself  the  Suez  Canal  scheme  must 
have  come  to  nought :  opposed  with 
the  usual  iiopertinent,  ignorant  vio^ 
lence  of  the  IPahnerston  school,  it  has 
arrayed  on  its  side   the  passions  of 
nearly  every  nation  in  Europe.    The 
wretched  nonsense  about  th^  deve- 
lopment of  civilization,  either  latitu- 
dinally  or  longitudinally,  which  has 
been  bandied  about  by  the  paid  ad- 
vocates of  M.  de  Lesseps,  would  soon 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  thinking 
part    of   European    politicians    and 
capitalists  to  the  inherent  defects  of 
the  scheme,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
defend  upon  such  visionary  grounds. 
The  result  of  the  interference  of  our 
politicians     in    this    matter,    small 
though    it  has   been,    has    hitherto 
simply  been  to  create  the  belief  that 
England  has  a  direct  interest  in  op- 
posing the  prosperity  of  the  rest  of 
the    world — a  proposition  so    mon- 
strous that  it  could  only   have  ori- 
S'nated  in  our  own  folly,  or  in  the 
sordered  imaginations  of  such  men 
as  Antoine  Arago. 

Before  going  further,  we  would  ask 
the  class  of  continental  Chauvins,  to 
which  M.  Arago  belongs,  whether  in 
his  abuse  of  England  it  ever  occurred 
to  him  that  any  of  our  Governments 
of  the  day  were  susceptible  of  being 
turned  out  of  office  at  a  very  short 
notice  from  either  the  Crown  or  the 
Legislature.  He  and  his  contempo- 
ranes  of  the  Anglo-phobian  school 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  know 
much  of  the  workings  of  a  free  con- 
stitntion.  But  the  traditions  of  M. 
Arago's  own  family  ought  to  have 
taught  him  that  in  a  free  country,  the 


oj^inions  of  any  mimstry  of  to-day 
mi^ht  differ,  toto  ccdo^  from  those  of 
theu:  successors  of  the  morrow  ;  and 
that  therefore  there  is  always  dan- 
ger in  holding  the  nation  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  its  temporary  ser- 
vants. We  who  flatter  ourselves 
that  as  authors  and  professional  men 
we  come  in  contact  with  all  classes 
and  conditions,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  can  assure  M.  Arago,  and  M. 
de  Lesseps  even,  that  Enffliidimen 
regard  the  whole  story  of  £is  Suez 
Canal  with  as  much  of  indifference  as 
to  its  results,  as  of  contempt  for  the 
unblushing  quackery  with  which  it 
has  been  propounded ;  and  that  they 
will  be  very  willing  to  give  its 
schemes  all  the  rope  they  may 
reouire. 

The  funniest  part  of  M.  Arago*s 
diatribes  against  England  is,  however, 
the  one  in  which  he  pretends  to  dis- 
cuss the  motives  of  our  government 
in  the  Eastern  affairs  of  1839,  1840, 
and  1841.     The  peculiar  form  given 
to  the  book  before  us,  it  is  true,  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  say  to  what  precise 
extent  the  words  employed  convey 
the  author's  meaning  ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  he  believes  that  the  suc- 
cessive ministers  of  our  country  have 
consistently  aimed,  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  to  facilitate  the  commimi- 
cations    between    England    and    its 
Indian  possessions,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  aimed  at    rendering  the 
traffic  between  those  extreme  points 
unproductive  at  least,  if  not  onerous, 
to  the  nations  across  whose  territory 
it  was  to  pass.     With  this  deeply- 
laid  plot  in  view,  the  expedition  of 
Colonel  Chesney  (which,  by  the  way, 
only  produced  a  very  worthless  report 
of  the  de  Lessep's  style)  was  sent  to 
survey  the  country  between  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean— avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
re-opening    the     navigation    of   the 
Euplu*ates,  but  really  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  railway !     Now,  at  the 
time  when  Colonel  Chesney  wrote  his 
book,  railroads  were  but  in  their  in- 
fancy ;  and  Franco  itself  could  only 
boast  of  the  Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  St. 
Germain,  and  St.  Etienne  lines^  or  ^ 
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total  length  of  rery  inferior  railways 
of  about  sixty  miles.  To  suppose  that 
our  Ministnr  should  ha^e  then  con- 
tcmpUted  the  erection  of  the  immense 
line  of  railway  between  the  points 
above  cited  in  a  country  so  wild  and 
uncultivated  as  those  Turkish  depen- 
dencies, is  perhaps  a  method  of  giv- 
ing those  ministers  credit  for  fore- 
thou^t  almost  superhuman ;  but 
certamly  it  is  so  absurd  that  it  must 
ever  remain  a  marvel  how  a  reason- 
able man  could  utter  such  nonsense. 
To  us  it  seems  as  wickedly  absurd  as 
to  say,  in  the  manner  M.  Arago  does 
not  hesitate  to  do,  that  the  massacre 
at  Djeddah  and  the  revolt  of  the 
sepoj^s  may  be  attributed  to  the  per- 
severing hostility  of  England  to  the 
scheme  for  uniting  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Alas !  we  fear 
that  M.  Araffo,  with  all  his  affectation 
of  philosoj^y,  is  but  an  ignoble 
stirrer  up  of  strife,  and  that  his  only 
object  in  writing  about  the  destinies 
of  humanity  as  affected  by  the  state 
of  af&irs  past,  piMent,  and  to  come 
in  the  East,  has  been  to  fan  the 
rising  flame  of  discord  between  the 
Germanic  and  the  Latin  races  ;  for  no 
man  in  his  senses  could  possibly  be- 
lieve one  tithe  of  the  things  this  man 
utters.  A  quarrel  is  wanted  by  some 
of  the  adventurers  who  have,  for  their 
own  ends,  lately  perilled  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  so  any  nretext  will 
suffice,  if  a  real  one  should  not  exist, 
an  iniaginaiy  one  must  be  made ;  and 
M.  Arago  has  vigorously  addree»ed 
himself  to  his  task.  The  wolf  never 
wanted  advocates  to  prove  that  the 
lamb  disturbed  the  stream ! 

If  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  matters 
of  detail  connected  with  the  asserted 
conduct  of  our  Government  in  the 
negotiations  for  establishing  com- 
munications between  Western  Europe 
and  the  East,  it  has  not  been  for  tne 
reason  that  we  attach  more  import- 
ance to  the  question  they  involve 
than  we  do  to  the  other  questions  M. 
Arago  niijM?«  upon  the  ftiture  destinies 
of  our  race,  but  simply  because  it  is 
only  in  those  parts  of  his  book  in 
which  England  is  to  be  abused  that 
Im  •oftdtKieadi  lo  talk  IntdligiUy. 


When  men  think  dearly  the 
press  themselves  intelligibly;  bi 
this  book  they  ape  some  ffrand  i 
physical  abstractions,  which  si 
of  the  Hegelian  jargon  which  u 
fashionable  at  the  Padais  B 
Thus,  to  talk  about  its  being  the 
per  and  natural  course  of  things 
civilimtion  should  be  diffused  wi 
nally  instead  of  longiiudinaUy ; 
that»  therefore,  England  is  the  ei 
of  the  human  race  because 
in  ooi\junction  with  Austria 
Turkey,  instinctly  prefers  the  I 
tudinal  development  instead  o 
kUitudincU  one  which  Franc 
supposed  to  advocate,  is  to 
arrant  nonsense.  The  duties  of 
France  and  of  England  are,  we  bel 
to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  civilii 
in  eviry  direction  provided  we  a 
so  peaceably,  and  without  viol 
the  rights  of  the  nations  or  t 
with  which  we  come  in  ooi 
Unfortunately,  neither  France 
England  are  exempt  from  me 
reproach  on  this  score.  Liki 
Abb^  Michon,  to  whom  alliuioii 
made  in  our  last  number,  M.\A 
proposes  that  the  Pope  si 
be  transferred  to  Jerusalem 
whom  and  at  what  cost  7 
we  ask.  Correctly  read,  M.  Ai 
remarks  on  the  present 
of  political  aflairs  are  even 
bitterly  satirical  upon  the  exi 
Government  of  France  than  the; 
even  upon  the  Machiavellis  whoi 
picture  in  our  Foreign-office.  ^ 
will  Frenchmen  learn  to  look  at  I 
and  to  address  themselves  tc 
removal  of  the  beam  from  their 
eye  7  Is  the  whole  worid  not  to 
peace  in  order  that  France  ma 
main  enslaved  to  the  '*  idta 
certain  titled  rationalists  in  p 
religious,  and  of  certain  despc 
purely  political  aflEsirs  f  If  th 
necessary,  we  can  understand 
forced  quarrel  such  men  as  An 
Arago  seek  with  os  ;  if  not,  1 
like  the  '*  Etudes  sur  le  Role  Poli 
de  U  France**  should  be  held  i 
univeital  reprobation. 
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I. 

FATE  OF  SIR* JOHN  FRANKLIN. 

A  NhrroUve  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Fate  of  Sir  John  FramMin  wnd  ki» 
Compardons^  By  Captain  M'CLnmxJK,  R.N.,  LL.D.  With  Maps 
and  mnstratioiiB.     London :  Mnrrajv     1869.     pp.  402^. 

The  dream  of  the  merchant-adventnrers  of  England  for  three  cen« 
tiuies  past  has  been  the  attainment,  hj  a  short  passage  of  ice  and 
storm,  to  the  glories  and  gauds  of  an  Eastern  clime,  its  lomrioas 
languor,  and  its  luscious  fruits — ^a  dream  never  to  be  realised  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  played  before  the  tricksy  fancy.  A  fair  Atlantis, 
a  Sabbation  of  rest  rose,  rolled  before  the  visions  of  these  sons  of 
thrift  and  toil ;  and,  credulous  as  children  to  a  fairy  tale,  they 
sought  the  summer  clime,  the  waters  that  flowed  silently,  beyond 
the  Polar  Sea ;  but  the  very  discovery  of  the  passage  has  extin- 
guished those  olden  and  fantastic  hopes.  For  three  hundred 
years  and  upwards  this  dream  was  nevertheless  the  stimulant 
of  hardy  enterprise  ajid  unstinted  expenditure — ^the  earher  ad- 
ventures being  the  outgrowth  of  private  impulse,  and  not  of 
national  or  royal  patronage.  A  gallant  set  were  they,  and  a  hardy, 
who  first  coasted  the  region  of  Labrador,  and  pushed  northward 
into  the  circle  of  perpetual  frost — a  race  of  whom  England  may 
well  be  proud,  progenitors  of  the  race  not  less  daring  and  enduring, 
who  in  our  own  day  have  solved  the  problem,  and  rent  the  veil  of  the 
Arctic  Isis,  but  with  no  mercantile  or  poetic  results.  Cabot,  Hud- 
son, Davies,  Baffin,  Thome,  Hore,  Lok,  Frobisher,  Fotherbye,  who 
can  pronounce  without  the  respect  which  courage  and  science 
inspire,  associating  them  with  Parry,  Ross,  Franklin,  and  the  Hving 
heroes  of  the  north-western  enterprise  ?  The  man  that  first  looked 
off  the  deck  of  a  "  caravell "  of  twenty  tons  upon  a  sea  and  scene  of 
boundless  ice,  and  encountered  its  horrors,  and  traced  its  margin  as 
&r  as  he  might,  must  have  been  a  man  with  heart  as  sturdy  as  his 
native  oak,  and  cased  in  a  mail  of  threefold  brass.  This  vision  of 
barrenness  and  fear  was  quite  unlike  the  fancies  entertained  of  those 
'*l&ndes  never  knowen  before,"  that  cheered  their  launch  from  fair 
Bristowe,  with  promise  of  "  spicerie,"  and  "  gold,  rubies,  diamonds, 
bolasses,  granates,  jacincts,  and  other  stones,  and  pearles  " — matters 
''  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  good  for  food."  The  dream  is  over  and  gone  \ 
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bat  the  geograpliical  problem  is  solved,  and  science  and  England 
and  the  whole  human  race  is  better  for  the  fortitude,  faith,  and  man- 
hood that  have  signalized  these  Arctic  expeditions  from  first  to  last. 

Sebastian  Cabot  is  the  earliest  voyager  who  ascertained  for  as 
the  existence  of  these  ragged  climes,  and  traced  the  coast-line  of 
America  as  far  north  as  67  degrees  in  1497,  drawing  the  inference, 
"  by  reason  of  the  sphere,"  that "  byway  of  the  north-west  a  shorter 
track  into  India "  might  be  found,  and  it  is  added  that  ^*  men 
became  excited  by  this  fame  and  report  to  attempt  some  notable 
thing."  After  lum  followed,  in  desultory  succession,  one  and 
another — the  greater  part  of  them  in  the  eighteenth  century — 
including  the  names  of  Cook  and  Nelson,  till  at  last  the  evidence  of 
a  water  communication  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans 
growing  yearly  more  demonstrative,  our  own  century  has  poshed 
the  enterprise  to  a  proof.  What  Sir  John  Barrow,  the  father  of 
modem  Arctic  discovery,  asserted  all  along  to  be  the  Q.E.D.  of 
northern  geographical  investigation,  and  affirmed  to  be  practicaUj 
ascertained  that  **  the  current  which  sets  round  the  icy  cape,  after 
continuing  along  the  northern  coast  of  America,  dischar^  itself 
through  the  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait  of  Parry  into  the  Atlantic,"  the 
course  of  events  since  Franklin's  last  expedition  has  confirmed,  and 
settled  for  ever  the  fact  that  there  is  a  water  communication 
between  the  two  oceans.  But  as  all  g^at  enterprise  is  inaugurated 
with  costly  sacrifice,  this  grand  exploration  was  not  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule — Sir  John  Franklin  and  Captain  Croxier,  in 
the  Erebus  and  Terror  with  able  officers  and  their  picked  crew?, 
were  to  lay  down  their  lives  a  holocaust  on  the  altar  of  their 
country's  glory  and  of  the  trium])hs  of  science.  These  devoted  and 
courageous  men  sailed  from  the  Thames  on  the  26th  of  Mav,  1845, 
followed  by  the  most  sincere  prayers  for  their  success,  and  the  most 
ardent  aspirations  for  their  ssib  return.  The  instructions  given  the 
expedition  were  singularly  clear  and  forcible,  indicating  the  rtrj 
track  in  which  the  north-west  passage  has  at  last  been  found.  Sir 
John  Franklin  was  not  sent  on  a  wild-goose  chase  into  the  nnlimited 
vastness  of  the  icy  seas,  but  was  directed  to  confine  his  research  to 
that  part  of  Barrow's  Strait  southward  and  westward  of  MelviDe 
Island  and  Cape  Walker,  where  actually  at  liwt  M'Clure  and  CoIliD* 
son  found  the  problem  solved,  and  the  mystery  of  ages  and  genera- 
tions cleared  up.  **  We  direct  you,"  say  the  instructions,  **  to  this 
particular  part  of  the  Polar  Sea,  as  affording  the  best  prospect  of 
accomplishing  the  passage  to  the  Pacific."  From  74 J  degrees 
north  latitude  and  98  west  longitude  the  search  was  intended  to 
begin  west  and  south ;  and  only  when  that  region  was  traversed  in 
Quest  of  the  missing  crews  were  any  sulistantial  traces  of  the  expe- 
dition found.  Strange  that  hallacination  should  have  so  misled 
many  an  exploring  venture  Ix'fore  M'Clintook's,  as  to  go  ahiMMi 
anywhere  rather  than  where  his  instructions  bound  Sir  Jobn 
Franklin  to  proceed.  In  this  view  the  voyage  of  Kane  ap  Smitli^e 
Inlet  cannot  be  ooniidn^d  other  than  a  great  mistake;   boA  h 
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shares  tliat  characteristic  with  several  others  firom  onr  own  oonntry. 
The  painfdl  conclusion  is  forced  upon  ns  by  the  result  of  Captain 
M^Clmtock's  search,  that  the  northern  winds  that  sweep  the  pole 
might  never  have  howled  their  dirges  over  our  hapless  conntiymen  in 
1848,  if  the  expeditions  undertaken  for  their  relief  had  pursued  the 
only  rational  plan  of  making  direct  for  the  spot  where  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Admiralty  should  have  led  the  missing  ships.  Nothing 
could  possibly  have  been  more  mismanaged  than  the  whole  scheme 
of  rescue— the  more  strange  when  universal  sympathy  stimulated 
science  to  propose  its  most  reliable  plans,  aud  a  great  empire  to 
employ  its  inexhaustible  resources  to  achieve  the  object  in  view. 
What  remains  for  us,  now  that  the  disastrous  end  is  known,  is 
regret  for  the  past,  and  a  warning  for  the  future ;  for  there,  where 
the  earliest  investigation  should  have  been  made,  the  miserable 
relics  of  the  ill-starred  expedition  were  found — an  altar  of  sacrifice, 
not  a  trophy  of  success.  Even  yet,  with  all  the  light  which  these 
pain^  reliquisB  cast  upon  the  history  of  Franklin's  expedition,  so 
marvelloosly  well  has  the  secret  of  the  dysthanasia  of  these  brave 
men  been  kept,  that  affection  knows  not  where  to  weep,  nor 
national  regret  on  what  shore  to  raise  their  sepulchre.  We  know 
that  Sir  John  FrankHn  died  on  the  11th  of  June,  1847 ;  but  we 
know  not  where  the  funeral  honours  were  accorded  Wim — 

"  Pulveris  exigai  patva  monera." 

That  he  was  interred  on  shore  we  take  for  granted,  unless,  indeed, 
his  remains  were  preserved  in  spirits  for  transmission  to  England 
with  the  return  of  the  vessels,  A  very  inadequate  search  has  hitherto 
been  made  into  this  as  well  as  into  other  matters  of  far  more  serious 
import.  How  did  they  perish  ?  Where  did  they  perish  ?  Do  any  still 
survive?  "are  questions  answerless  and  yet  iticessant,"  Neither 
tide  of  ocean  nor  breeze  of  land  has  whispered  the  thrilling  tale — 
neither  apocryphal  Esquimaux  nor  dubious  interpreter — neither 
credulous  whaler  nor  intelligent  expeditionist,  in  such  accents  as 
command  belief.  No  clue  has  yet  been  furnished  to  the  remains  of 
the  dead,  and  no  anodyne  applied  to  the  anxieties  of  the  living.  It 
is  scarcely  too  loud  a  reproach  to  vent  against  all  the  expensive  and 
well-founded  exploratory  expeditions  sent  out  from  this  Country,  from. 
1847  to  the  very  last,  to  cite  the  impassioned  inquiry  of  Campbell : 

*•  O  8t4ir-eyed  Bclence !  hast  thou  wandered  there 
To  waft  us  home  the  message  of  despair  ?  " 

Among  the  expeditions  sent  out  in  search  of  the  missing  navigators, 
none  is  so  interesting,  previous  to  M*Clintock's,  from  the  magnitude 
of  its  results,  as  that  of  Captain  M*Clure,  because  it  at  once  and  for 
ever  opened  the  knot  of  the  Arctic  transit  puzzle,  and  laid  curiosity 
to  rest.  This  distinguished  and  enterprising  sailor,  in  the  Investigator^ 
and  Captain  CoUinson,  in  the  Enterprise,  made  their  entrance  into 
the  Arctic  basin  by  the  Gate  of  Behring*s  Straits,  aimine  to  ofiec^i 
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a  janction  eastward  with  the  other  expeditions  that  had  reached  the 
Arctic  circle  by  Baffin's  Bay  and  Lancaster  Sonnd,  hoping  to  hear 
tidings  of  Franklin  and  his  party,  shonld  that  ill-fated  sailor  hare 
succeeded  in  driving  his  ship  through  the  ice  south  and  west  of 
Cape  Walker. 

On  the  look-out  for  Franklin's  missing  paHy,  the  ships  of 
this  expedition  seized  every  opportunity  of  intercourse  with  the 
Esquimaux,  when  casual  parties  of  that  singularly  dirty  and  dis- 
agreeable people  fell  in  the  way.  The  expectations  of  the  party  often 
shaped  the  inferences  they  drew  from  matters  of  observation  or 
suspicion  amongst  the  natives.  For  instance,  if  a  person  fairer  than 
another  appears  among  them  on  shore,  the  person  who  examines  the 
group  witn  a  telescope  from  the  deck  pronounces  him  a  European. 
Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  mound  is  directly  supposed  to  be  a 
foreigner's  grave,  and  any  signal  post,  of  which  there  are  many,  the 
erection  of  the  lost  men.  These  fancies  shaped  the  vision,  and 
deluded  the  hope  of  the  crew  on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  bat  it  is 
now  certain,  from  all  that  has  transpired  within  the  last  two  years 
with  the  Fox,  that  the  Franklin  expedition,  neither  by  sea  nor  land, 
ever  reached  this  region  at  all,  and  can  only  be  tracked  in  longitudes 
farther  east. 

The  Esquimaux  encountered  by  the  successive  voyagers  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  were  marked  by  the  usual  characterisdcs  of  thai 
unattractive  race  of  men.  They  chewed  the  cud  and  divided  the 
hoof,  yet  were  thev  indubitably  classifiable  with  unclean  animals 
That  **  cleanliness  is  next  to  goodliness"  was  a  wise  saw  which  had 
never  reached  so  high  a  latitude  as  theirs.  They  suffered  as  a  nation 
from  a  uniform  complaint — hydrophobia.  They  had  no  faith  in  the 
water-cure.  Anabaptism  could  never  succeed  among  them.  Dtatk 
before  immersion  would  ^have  been  their  cry  of  despair.  Their 
unsavoury  savour  was  that  of  a  midden  in  midsummer — to  rab  noeee 
with  them  was  perpetual  assafcetida.  All  the  comparisons  where- 
with you  would  compare  them  were,  in  Mrs.  Malaprop*8  phrase, 
literally  "  odorous."  Had  we  been  there  we  should  have  preferred 
them  anywhere  except  between  the  wind  and  our  nobility.  The 
offence  of  their  nastiness  was  rank — it  smclled  to  heaven  !  Human 
pachyderms,  their  skin  was  crass  with  dirt ;  to  make  them  extern* 
poraneous  birds  they  needed  only  feathers,  for  they  were  tarred 
already  with  grime.  They  were  the  poetry  of  filthiness  and  foster 
— the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human  disregard  of  the  decencies.  Only  hyper- 
borean noses  and  nerves  could  bear  a  daily  association  with  a  people 
of  such  a  high  celestial  flavour  as  this ;  for  ordinary  mortals  tnia 
ammonian  relish  were  over  high 

"  For  hniDAn  nAiare*t  dailj  food." 

Mr.  McDougall,  in  his  extremely  interesting  and  bnsinww  like 
ioomal,  declares  that  they  **  outvied  all  he  had  previous^  teen 
in   want    of  cleanliness,   and  were,  without  exception,  the  moei 
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disgnstixigly  filthy  race  of  hnman  beings  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
encounter.  The  men  might  possibly  at  some  remote  period  have 
indulged  in  a  wash,  bnt  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  boys, 
apparently  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  had  never  undergone  anything 
in  the  form  of  an  ablutionary  process.  It  is,  however,  ahnost 
impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  personal  appearance  of  these 
degraded  creatures  who,  though  to  us  objects  of  commiseration,  were 
by  no  means  of  that  opinion  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  they, 
with  a  most  amusing  serio-comic  expression  of  countenance,  imitated 
our  gestures  and  words ;  and  whenever  success  attended  their 
endeavours,  the  performer  was  rewarded  by  the  boisterous  laughter 
of  those  around,  which,  in  their  excess  of  mirth,  brought  tears  into 
their  eyes."  "  The  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  tents  was  quite 
in  keying  with  their  persons.  The  skins  strewn  around  were 
anything  but  inviting,  and  although  not  very  fastidious,  it  would 
take  a  considerable  time  to  reconcile  one  to  the  thoughts  of  seeking 
repose  amongst  so  much  filth.  Strewn  around  on  the  outside  of  the 
tents  were  bones  of  birds  and  seals,  besides  a  quantj^  of  putrid  seal 
flesh  and  intestines,  sending  forth  an  ofiensive  smell.  We,  of  course, 
considered  this  to  be  the  refdse  on  which  probably  the  dogs  were 
fed,  but  were  soon  enlightened  by  seeing  one  of  the  ancient  ladies 
take  a  portion  of  the  entrails,  and  swallow  a  quantity  of  it  as  Italians 
do  maccaroni.  Being,  however,  a  few  yards  in  length,  she  was 
imable  to  swallow  the  whole,  and  therefore  contented  herself  with  a 
foot  or  two,  which  was  severed  with  a  knife.  This  feat  completed 
our  disgust."  As  well  it  might,  Esquimaux  maccaroni  is  a  some- 
what rich  idea,  but  unsavoury  withal. 

And  yet  these  children  of  the  North  thrive  on  the  garbage  of  their 
food,  and  the  rudeness  of  their  habits,  and  seemed  in  most  cases 
active,  strong,  and  healthy,  save  for  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  which 
was  common.  The  women  are  more  interesting  than  the  men, 
smaller  in  stature,  lively  and  cheerful.  Their  infants  are  carried  on 
their  back,  hidden  from  view  under  their  hooded  jumper.  When 
baby  is  released  from  its  confinement,  the  mother  unties  the  string 
round  her  waist,  by  which  it  is  supported,  and  clutching  the  little 
biped  dexterously  by  the  leg,  she  brings  it  out  of  its  dungeon,  as 
naked  as  it  was  bom.  M'Clintock  records  such  an  occurrence  : — 
"Whilst  intent  upon  my  bargaining  for  silver  spoons  and  forks 
belonging  to  Franklin's  expedition,  at  the  rate  of  a  few  needles  or  a 
knife  for  each  reUc,  one  pertinacious  old  dame,  after  having  obtained 
all  she  was  likely  to  get  from  me  for  herself,  pulled  out  her  infant 
by  the  arm,  and  quietly  held  the  poor  little  creature  (for  it  was 
perfectly  naked)  before  me  in  the  breeze,  the  temperature  at  the 
time  being  60  deg.  below  freezing  point !  Petersen  informed  me 
that  she  was  begging  for  a  needle  for  her  child." — p.  235. 

If  designed  to  stay  in  that  exposed  position  for  any  time,  she 
clothes  it  in  a  Httle  sealskin  jacket  like  her  own.  The  teeth  of  the 
women  are  white  as  ivory,  and  are  constantly  displayed  in  vociferous 
laughter ;  their  feet  and  hands  are  beautifully  formed,  and  smalLx 
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They  tattoo  their  under  lip  to  the  chin  in  vertical  and  divemn^ 
lines.  The  fetish,  or  amulet,  which  the  Esquimaux  cany  with  tnem 
in  hunting  and  fishing  excursions,  is  usually  a  piece  of  ivory,  about 
four  inches  long,  carved  with  the  figure  of  a  bird  or  other  anima] 
on  it.  The  family  boat  of  the  natives  is  called  a  baidar,  and  ia 
paddled  by  women,  but  they  have  also  oomiaks  and  ka^-aks.  The 
baidar,  like  the  others,  is  formed  of  skins  of  seals,  stripped  of  tha 
hair,  and  stretched  over  a  frame-work  of  wood  or  whalebone. 
These  contain  many  persons.  The  oomiak  is  the  woman*8  boat 
distinctively,  the  kayak  the  canoe  of  a  single  Esquimaux,  It  is 
sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  long,  extremely  buoyant,  propelled  by  a 
single  paddle,  and  weighs  about  forty-five  pounds,  so  that  it  can  be 
carried  on  the  shoulders  with  ease.  It  is  capacious  enough  to 
contain  all  the  implements  of  war  and  of  the  chase,  as  well  as  a 
sufficient  supply  of  food.  An  Esquimaux,  with  his  kayak  adequately 
furnished,  is  as  well  provided  for  as  a  snail  in  its  shell.  The  baidars 
are  twenty-four  feet  long,  by  four  broad,  with  seats  across  like  our 
boats.  The  women  propel  them  with  great  dexterity  through  the 
water.  The  nets  they  employ  in  fishing  are  made  very  ingeniously 
out  of  the  ham-string  tendons  of  reindeer,  in  lengths  of  about  thirteen 
inches,  and  are  knotted  neatly  by  the  hand.  Most  of  the  Americaa 
Esquimaux  trade  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  furs  with  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  For  the  skin  of  the  silver  fox,  a  singularly  rare  and 
beautiixd  fur,  they  obtain  about  half-a-crown's  worth  of  goods ;  while 
a  good  specimen  of  that  fur  is  worth  fiAy  guineas  in  the  European 
market.  Some  one  must  reahse  a  large  profit — a  portentous  quid 
for  a  very  insignificant  qiw,  on  such  a  transaction. 

Their  only  weapon  for  the  chase  is  the  bow,  which  they  use  with 
unerring  aim.  They  capture  the  whale  with  harpoons,  which  they 
launch  with  the  utmost  dexterity.  The  haq)oons  have  a  piece  of 
inflated  skin,  or  bladder,  attached  to  the  upper  part  by  a  tendonons 
cord,  or  a  walrus  hide  thong  ;  and  when  thrown  the  barbed  portion 
becomes  detached  from  the  shafl  when  it  hits  its  object,  the  skin 
still  adhering  to  it.  In  this  way  a  whale  is  pursued  by  the  men 
in  kayaks,  and  receives  such  a  number  of  wounds  in  succession  as  it 
comes  to  the  surface,  and  becomes  so  worried  and  exhausted  from 
loss  of  blood  that  escape  is  very  rare.  The  spear  heads  are  mostly 
made  of  bone,  but  also  of  flint,  and  sometimes  of  iron.  One  tribe 
met  near  Wollaston  Land  had  all  their  implements  of  copper,  and  wers 
in  possession  of  abundant  pure  copper  ore.  Knives,  arrows,  needles, 
and  other  cutting  and  piercing  instruments  were  all  formed  of  this 
metal  in  the  most  ingenions  and  perfect  manner  by  the  simple 
process  of  hammering,  without  rect)urso  to  the  u^e  of  fire.  Skins 
were  also  prepared  by  them  with  xhv  f^n'titcst  inffi*nuity.  The 
Esquimaux  lire  prolwbly  of  }klongc»lian  nuv,  and  are  met  with  in  the 
extreme  north-eastern  limit  of  Asia,  in  the  Alcntiaii  Islands,  along 
the  entire  coast  of  America,  and  a.s  far  eastwanl  as  Greenland  ;  to 
the  south,  as  far  as  Hudson's  Bav  ;  and  to  the  north,  whererer  the 
Arotic  regions  have  been  explored.     They  consider  themaelTM  q^aakB 
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superior  to  the  Kabloonas,  or  white  men.  They  are  generally  well 
proportioned,  but  their  size  is  under  the  average  height,  only  five  feet 
four  inches,  though  some  among  them  creep  up  to  a  taller  stature. 
They  possess  keen  small  black  eyes,  the  external  commissure  some- 
what drooped.  There  is  generally  an  absence  of  beard  or  whiskers, 
but  in  the  seniors  there  is  a  more  generous  growth.  The  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  often  practically  tested  by  the  hugest  gobbits  of  blubber, 
is  prodigious.  They  seem  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  but  otherwise  have  no  religion.  Polygamy  exists  among 
them,  whenever  the  husband  chooses  to  afford  the  expensive  luxury 
of  a  second  wife.  As  a  race,  they  steal  and  lie  without  shame  or  com- 
punction, yet  are  true  to  each  other,  affectionate  to  their  children, 
courageous  and  active,  and  extremely  industrious  in  providing  food 
against  winter.  In  patience  and  endurance  of  cold  and  hunger,  in 
ingenuity  of  construction  and  device  with  the  coarsest  implements, 
in  perseverance  and  tenacity  in  the  chase  by  sea  and  by  land,  in 
short  in  all  the  virtues  of  uncivilized  man,  they  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  other  race  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  grievous 
pity  and  a  mortal  wrong  to  these  poor  waifs  and  outlying  borderers 
of  humanity,  that  more  is  not  done,  and  persistently  and  systemati- 
cally done,  for  their  elevation  and  evangelization.  That  portion  of 
the  race  of  which  we  now  speak,  occupying  the  north-western  shores 
of  America,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  unreached  by  missionary 
effort  hitherto. 

By  the  6th  of  September,  after  one  month's  sailing  aloi^  the  coast, 
the  crew  of  the  Investigator  were  off  the  small  islands  near  Cape  Parry, 
thus  far  they  were  on  known  ground.  They  now  steered  northward 
and  eastward,  and  next  morning  discovered  high  land,  but  with  the 
pack  of  ice  resting  on  its  western  shore.  This  determined  Captain 
Al'Clure  on  adopting  a  course  northward  along  its  eastern  side,  which 
appeared  comparatively  clear.  The  headland  they  called  Nelson's 
Head,  and  the  land  itself  Baring  Island.  Making  sail  to  the  east- 
ward, land  was  soon  perceived  in  that  direction,  also  Prince  Albert's 
Land  in  lat.  72  deg.  1  min.  north,  and  long.  119  deg.  25  min. 
west,  leading  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  they  were  now  in  a 
channel  between  two  islands,  which,  if  unobstructed,  would  open 
into  Barrow's  Strait,  and  thus  solve  the  problem  over  which  science 
had  been  scratching  its  pate  and  nibbling  its  finger  nails  so  long. 
In  fact,  seventy  miles  alone  separated  them  at  this  point  from 
Barrow's  Strait,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  intervening  water  was 
covered  by  dense  ice,  the  accumulation  of  centuries.  The  drift  bore 
them  occasionaDy  back  from  even  this  position ;  but  hoping  that 
another  summer  would  furnish  greater  advantages  for  Arctic  research 
the  Captain  determined  to  hazard  the  chance  of  wintering  in  the 
pack  to  returning  disappointed  of  his  quest.  Travelling  parties  sent 
north  along  the  line  of  navigation,  proved  that  this  channel  com- 
municated with  the  sea  opposite  Captain  Parry's  Melville  Island, 
and  thus  settled  for  ever  the  long-agitated  question  of  a  north-west 
passage.     As  soon  as  this  point  was  definitively  ascertained,  it  was 
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recorded  in  the  following  modest  terms  in  the  ship's  log  of  the 
Investigator ; — 

"  October  31st,  1850.  The  Captain  returned  at  8-30  a.m.;  and  at 
11'30  a.m.,  the  remainder  of  the  party,  having  upon  the  26th 
instant,  ascertained  that  the  waters  we  are  now  in  communicate 
with  those  of  Barrow's  Strait,  the  north-eastern  limit  being  in  lat. 
78  deg.  31  min.  N. ;  long.  114  deg.  39  min.  W.,  thus  establishing 
the  existence  of  a  north-west  passage  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  Oceans." 

And  there  they  stayed  till  July  17th  next  year,  before  they  could 
obtain  their  release  from  the  chains  of  their  icy  environment,  but 
with  that  day  began  their  course  southward,  and  round  the  western 
or  seaward  side  of  Baring  Island,  or  Banks*  Land,  which,  for 
undisguised  horror,  risk,  and  invincible  daring  is  almost  without 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  naval  enterprise.  Succeeding  in  that 
course,  the  ship  was  forced  into  Barrow's  Strait  at  its  western 
entrance,  coasted  the  shore  till  it  reached  a  bay,  called  appropriately 
the  Bay  of  Mercy,  and  was  there  frozen  in  in  lat.  74  deg.,  long.  118  deg. 
on  the  24th  September,  1851.  There  the  good  ship  probably  still  lies, 
and  may  lie  for  ever,  its  position  being  land-locked  except  to  the  north, 
having  been  abandoned  finally  in  the  early  summer  of  1853,  after 
two  winters  spent  there  on  the  rescue  of  the  crew  by  a  party  from 
lier  Majesty's  ship  Resolute,  commanded  by  Captain  KeDett.  No 
men  ever  earned  renown  by  more  strenuous  perseverance  in  the  frkce 
of  difficulties  than  the  crew  of  the  Investigator.  No  one  ever  solved 
a  problem  of  the  actual  tidal  communication  between  the  two 
great  oceans  before  Captain  M'Clure,  and  it  seems  an  ungenerous 
course  which  is  pursued  by  many  since  the  return  of  the  Fox^  to 
insinuate  that  Sir  John  Franklin  had  made  a  prior  disco venr  of  the 
passage.  We  do  not  disparage  the  merits  of  that  fine  old  sailor, 
because  indulgence  is  due  to  the  dead,  where  indulgence  is  demanded 
by  the  infirmities  or  failures  of  those  who  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  but  without  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that  Franklin 
needs  indulgence,  we  must  allege  that  his  case  is  not  proven  by  his 
advocates.  It  may  be  that  his  vessels  were  last  seen  in  a  channel 
which,  if  pursued,  might  land  one  westward  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Copper-mine  River ;  but  if  so,  he  was  only  there  in  obedience  to  his 
instructions.  Again,  that  such  communication  by  water  does  exist  in 
that  region  is  a  point  only  surmised,  not  determined,  even  yet. 
And  last  and  saddest  of  all,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  his  drifting 
ships,  if  they  should  ever  find  their  way  into  the  open  sea  west  of 
Baring  Island,  the  fact  of  a  passage  may  be  demonstrated  br 
sheer  force  of  nature  and  flow  of  currents,  but  not  bv  Franklin.  It 
is  abmird  to  say  of  a  man  who  was  deftd  in  Juno,  1H47,  that  he  had 
ascertained  a  point  to  which,  in  the  only  existing  n^conl  of  his  voyage 
in  the  north,  no  allusion  is  made ;  and  it  is  ungenerous  to  the  living, 
whose  experiment  is  demonstrative,  to  endeavour  to  tear  the  kuunel 
from  their  brow.  The  President  of  the  Geographical  Sodetj  aad 
the  colleagues  of  Sir  Robert  M'Clure  in  northern  adventuTB,  oogki 
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to  be  above  this  unworthy  attempt  to  tarnish  the  brightness  and 
success  of  his  achievement.  Others  thought  the  passage  possible, 
attempted  it,  were  on  the  way  to  it,  and  within  an  ace  of  it — ^but 
M*Clure  made  it.  Sundry  endeavours  were  prosecuted  by  undoubt- 
edly able  and  ingenious  men  to  set  this  egg  upon  its  end,  but 
M'Clure  has  done  it  at  once,  and  for  ever.  We  heartily  endorse  the 
language  of  Brown  in  his  History  of  the  North-west  passage : — "  That 
enterprising  commcmder  settled  the  question^  that  truly  British  question^ 
of  a  north-west  passage ;  and  we  feel  it  cawnot  he  too  often  printed^  <yr  too 
undely  known,  that  it  was  done  by  Britain.  Alas  !  that  Franklin  and 
his  ^dlant  associates  were  not  restored  to  join  in  the  exultation,  that 
another  wreath  had  been  added  to  their  country's  fame." 

There  are  two  circumstances  of  the  utmost  interest  which  we  are 
bound  to  notice  in  connection  with  this  voyage,  the  one  geological, 
and  the  other  economical,  bearing  as  they  do,  the  former  upon  the 
history  of  our  globe,  and  the  latter  upon  the  means  of  supporting  life 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  tropic  dream  of  our  early  navigators  would 
have  been  a  matter-of-fact  reality  at  some  unknown  period  of  the 
earth's  annals  in  those  realms  where  now  the  Ice-king  holds  undis- 
puted sway,  for  indestructible  evidence  exists  that  there  palm-groves 
once  waved  their  fan-like  branches,  there  the  elephant  and 
rhiQoceros  crushed  their  way  amid  opposing  trunks,  and  there  the 
eastern  pigeon  cooed  its  song  of  love.  The  trees  that  once  clothed 
those  naked  heights  have  sent  their  fossil  debris  to  attest  their  early 
existence  home  to  England ;  and  visitors  of  our  museums  may 
themselves  see  and  handle  the  arborage  that  shaded  panting  beasts 
and  birds  from  a  sun  no  less  fierce  than  that  which  now  with  its 
fumace-heat  scorches  the  prowling  lion  of  Africa,  or  the  tiger  of 
Bengal. 

The  greater  part  of  the  coast  of  America  facing  the  Arctic  Sea, 
along  which,  close  inland,  the  Investigator  passed,  say  from  155 
to  125  deg.  of  longitude,  is  low  and  flat— in  this  presenting  a 
marked  difference  to  the  coast  of  Greenland,  which  is  faced  with 
lofty  and  sometimes  inaccessible  cliffs  and  promontories.  In  the 
interior  it  is  true,  and  at  a  distance,  spots  of  greater  elevation 
were  found  ;  but  the  general  characteristic  of  the  lands  bordering 
the  sea  was  a  very  gradual  and  slow  ascent.  All  the  evidence 
goes  to  indicate  an  emergence  from  the  sea  at  no  very  remote 
period ;  and,  singular  to  say,  the  coast  presents  tokens  at  the 
same  time  of  having  been  dry  and  forest-land  of  considerable 
elevation  before  it  sank  into  the  sea,  previous  to  its  present  restora- 
tion to  the  world.  In  more  than  one  place,  but  in  one  notably,  on 
Banks'  Land,  petrified  trees  were  found  in  great  abundance  where 
now  no  trees  will  grow.  About  three  hundred  feet  from  the  sea- 
level,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  from  the  beach  in  the  last-named  loca- 
lity, lat.  74  deg.,  numerous  ends  of  trunks  and  branches  of  trees 
were  seen  protruding  through  the  rich  loamy  soil  in  which  they 
were  embedded.  On  excavating  to  some  extent,  the  entire  hill  was 
found  to  be  a  ligneous  formation,  being  composed  of  trees,  some  of 
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them  dark  and  softened,  in  a  state  of  semi-carbonization,  others 
fresh,  the  woody  structure  perfect,  but  hard  and  dense.  In  a  few 
situations  the  wood,  from  its  flatness  and  the  pressure  to  which  it 
had  been  exposed,  presented  a  laminated  structure,  with  the  traces 
of  coal.  The  trunk  of  one  tree,  the  end  of  which  protruded,  was 
twenty-six  inches  in  diameter  by  sixteen  inches  ;  that  of  another,  a 
portion  of  which  was  taken  on  board,  was  seven  feet  in  length  and 
three  feet  in  circumference.  These  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
pine  ;  but  there  must  have  been  oak  trees  also,  for  acorns  were 
found,  as  well  as  pine-cones,  in  process  of  silicification.  Distinct  strati- 
fications of  wood  were  also  observed  cropping  out  on  the  bare  sides  of 
the  hills  in  horizontal  lines  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the  ends  of 
trees,  to  some  of  which  the  bark  still  adhered.  The  discovery  of  wood 
in  a  recent  and  petrified  state  in  regions  whose  blighting  climate  is 
opposed  to  the  nurture  of  vegetable  life,  as  evidenced  in  its  scanty 
flora,  partial  verdure,  and  creeping  dwarf-willow,  it«  only  arbo- 
rescent production,  is  a  subject  for  geological  research  no  less  inte- 
resting than  strange.  The  same  feature  has  been  discovered  in 
New  Siberia  in  the  same  latitude,  and  in  Melville  Island,  two 
degrees  further  north,  nor  less  in  the  Antarctic  circle,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  the  Polar  seas, 
ad  far  as  obser\'ation  has  enabled  us  to  determine,  there  existed  at 
one  period  various  and  luxuriant  forms  of  arborescent  growth  in 
regions  where  nothing  now  is  to  be  seen  but  desolate  tands  and 
trackless  icy  wastes.  The  abundance  of  coal  in  all  the  regions  tra- 
versed by  M*Clintock  leads  to  the  same  conclusion,  heat  being  one  of 
the  elements  necessary  to  it*  formation,  the  presence,  moreover,  of 
ammonite  and  trilobite  fossils,  of  the  former  of  which  Professor 
Haughton  expressly  says,  *'  It  appears  to  me  difiicult  to  imagine  the 
possibility  of  such  a  fossil  living  in  a  frozen  or  even  a  temperate 
sea"  (p.  393).  Undoubted  remains  of  huge  saurians  have  also 
been  lighted  upon  in  these  regions,  together  with  the  mammoth  and 
the  elephant — the  whole  evidence  of  facts  gathered  from  a  wide 
hyperborean  surface  conducing  to  M^Chntock*s  hesitant  hypothesis 
based  upon  recent  and  superficial  data. — "  Many  centuries  ago  a 
ndlder  cUmate  may,  and  probably  did,  exist,  and  a  corresponding 
modification  of  glacier,  and  a  sea  less  ice-encumbered**  (p.  220). 
The  facts  thus  rendered  incontrovertible  lead  us  to  but  one  conclu- 
sion, that  lands,  probably  of  much  greater  extent,  difierent  in 
physical  character,  covered  \^"ith  forest*,  and  with  a  climate  more 
elevated  in  temperature,  preceded  the  upheaval  from  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  of  those  now  in  existence.  Hence  the  great  accumulation  of 
wood  and  coal  beneath  the  surface,  in  various  stages  of  organic 
change — metallize<l,  carl)oni7ed,  and  silicified,  ri'sulting  from  one  of 
those  remote  and  inscrutable  terrestrial  conN-ulsions  associated  with 
the  great  secondary'  era  of  geolopt»al  format  inn  in  the  creation  of 
the  world.  The  former  lands  having  been  for  ages  submerged, 
were  upheaved  alx)vo  the  surface  by  some  powerful  safamanne 
volcanic  action,  and  enveloped  in  the  shingly  bed  of  the  sea ;  tliflj 
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were  again  thrown  upward  as  now,  and  fix)m  the  chemical  and 
igneous  products  of  these  combined  operations  the  present  appear^ 
ances  result.  The  history  of  this  still  unwritten  page  of  the  esirth'a 
annals,  what  pre- Adamite  Herodotus  shall  show  ? — the  book,  who 
shall  open  ? — ^the  seal,  who  break  ? — the  hieroglyph,  who  reveal  ? 
Did  living  man  then  tread  the  earth  along  with  the  mammals  that 
roamed  these  hyperborean  forests  ?  Did  they  marry  and  give  in 
marriage,  laugh,  weep,  work,  die,  like  the  races  now  existing,  or 
were  these  regions  only  the  haunt  of  the  quadruped,  the  reindeer, 
and  bear,  as  well  as  of  the  mammoth  and  elephant  ?  None  may 
tell,  and  few  even  plausibly  conjecture.  The  silence  that  pervades 
these  present  solitudes  rules  the  past — we  gaze  upon  a  tomb,  not  a 
revelation — we  question  the  oracle,  but  its  response  is  the  edio  that 
mocks  our  request.  Active  volcanic  agencies  are  still  in  operation 
in  those  regions ;  for  the  fires  and  smoke  seen  from  shipboard, 
which  were  supposed  to  proceed  from  Esquimaux  encampments,, 
were  more  than  once  found  on  landing  to  proceed  from  natural 
mounds,  hollow  at  the  top,  into  which,  when  excavation  was  made, 
large  masses  of  lime,  sulphur,  alum,  and  silenite  were  dug  out  in  a 
burning  state.  Several  small  rills  of  water  impregnated  with  the 
same  substances,  of  an  elevated  temperature,  flowed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  stratified  mounds. 

Of  the  superabundance  of  animal  life  in  the  regions  adjacent 
to  the  North  Pole,  as  high  at  least  as  lat.  77  deg.,  the  evi- 
dence is  satisfactory.  Granite  and  other  rocks,  where  absolutely 
bare  of  vegetation,  are  of  course  bare  of  sustenance  for  organic 
life ;  but  wheresoever  there  is  any  depth  of  surface-soil  and  any 
coating  of  moss,  where,  moreover,  there  are  accessible  seas  and 
ordinary  skill  in  fishing  and  harpooning,  both  flesh  and  fish  in 
satisfying  quantities  may  be  found.  Captain  Collinson,  for  instance, 
obtained  in  the  pools  in  Wollaston  Land,  a  fine  supply  of  fish 
of  which  he  could  afibrd  to  salt  a  thousand  salmon  for  use  at 
sea,  while  other  game  rewarded  expertness  at  the  rifle  with  no 
bad  substitute  for  beef,  in  the  ribs  of  musk  oxen  and  the  haunches 
of  Arctic  venison.  These  larger  game  of  the  quadruped  kind 
would  not  be  in  the  high  condition  of  a  stalled  ox,  or  the  wearer 
of  a  medal  at  the  Baker-street  Cattle-show — especially  at  the 
fag-end  of  an  unusually  severe  winter  season — and  yet  might  stew 
down  into  nutritive  hashes  and  broths,  to  diversify  the  loath- 
some iteration  of  preserved  meats,  which  no  appetite  can  long 
relish.  These  fresh  meats  are  further  very  wholesome,  even  when 
lean  ;  while  the  chase  and  capture  supply  a  most  healthful  stimulus 
to  men  who  would  otherwise  pine  and  fret  themselves  ill  under 
the  darkness,  dulness,  and  freezing  chill  of  their  untoward  position. 

Foxes  were  frequently  caught  in  very  inartificial  traps,  laid 
even  on  deck,  to  which  the  little  Reynards  would  hie  in  quest  of 
food.  In  mid-winter  these  miserable  starvelings,  when  dissected, 
would  commonly  be  found  with  their  stomachs  empi^,  or  only  small 
pieces  of  dwarf-willow,  half  masticated,  therein.     Hares  were  occa- 
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sionally  shot,  which  were  as  slenderly  fed  as  the  foxes.  Ptannigan 
were  seen  at  distant  intervals,  and  commonly  a  single  bird  alone.  The 
spring  brought  with  it  the  snow  banting.  Reindeer  and  musk  oxen 
were  not  wanting,  although  shy  and  difficult  to  kill ;  the  valleys 
and  ravines  intersecting  Banks'  Land,  like  the  still  deeper  valleys 
and  more  abrupt  escarpments  of  Melville  Island,  supplying  them  with 
an  unusual  degree  of  shelter  and  mossy  diet.  Bears  were  common, 
but  not  so  common  their  capture,  as  they  are  by  no  means  an  easy 
animal  to  kill,  their  sharp  swinging  trot  easily  distancing  those  in 
pursuit,  who  are  cumbered  with  their  heavy  Arctic  clothing.  The 
seal  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  bear,  but  Bruin  is  not  particular  as 
to  diet ;  anything  he  can  swallow  goes  down — a  jar  of  raisins,  rolls 
of  court  plaister,  tobacco  leaf,  shag,  twist,  or  grass-cut,  as  readily  as 
raw  flesh,  and  he  suifers  from  his  voracity.  One  mode  of  taking 
bears  by  the  Esquimaux  is  ingenious.  A  thick  and  strong  piece 
of  whalebone,  about  four  inches  broad  and  two  feet  long,  is  rolled 
np  into  a  small  compass,  and  careixdly  enveloped  in  blubber, 
forming  a  round  ball.  This  is  dropped  in  Bruin's  way,  who 
deeming  it  a  luscious  morsel,  swallows  it,  to  his  great  detriment ; 
for  no  sooner  docs  the  blubber  melt  within,  than  the  whalebone 
being  freed,  springs  back,  distends  the  stomach,  and  causes  the 
death  of  the  wretched  monster  in  the  greatest  agony  ere  long. 
The  snow  owl  visited  the  haunts  of  the  wintering  crew  ;  gulls  made 
their  appearance  everywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  open  water,  being  of  the 
three  kinds — Glaxicus,  Argentatiis^  and  TrldadyUis.  Pin-tailed  ducks 
and  snow  geese  followed  the  summer  in  the  higher  regions,  avoiding 
the  sun.  Golden  plover  and  sanderlings  appeared  in  the  warm 
weather.  Moose-deer  were  doubtfully  reported  as  being  on  Banks* 
Land.  The  jer-falcon  sometimes  rewarded  the  labours  of  the 
naturahst. 

The  reindeer  proved  invaluable  as  a  source  of  supply  of  fresh  pro- 
visions during  the  time  the  Investigator  lay  north  of  Banks*  Land. 
As  many  as  112  were  killed,  and  nearly  8,000  pounds  of  fresh  meat 
secured.  Smaller  game  fell  beneath  the  rifle  in  greater  abundance. 
The  skin  of  the  reindeer  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  its  carcase,  for  **  when 
dressed  with  the  hair  on  it,  it  is  so  impervious  to  the  cold,  that  if 
clothed  in  a  suit  of  this  material,  and  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  the 
same,  a  person  may  bivouac  all  night  in  the  snow  with  safety 
during  the  intensity  of  an  Arctic  winter.'*  Much  of  the  warmth  is 
owing  to  the  great  density  which  the  fur  assumes  on  the  approach 
of  winter.  During  that  season  the  colour  of  the  animal  is  a  browny 
white,  during  summer  a  whity  brown.  When  animals  were 
killed  by  any  of  the  ship^s  men,  the  head  and  heart  were  assigned  as 
a  perquisite  to  the  lucky  sportsman,  while  the  main  carcaise  was 
appropriated  to  the  messes  at  large.  Some  of  the  deer  weighed  250 
pounds,  giving  meat,  clear  of  fat  and  bone,  ItVi  j)ounds.  The  flesh 
was  delicious,  especially  in  autumn,  before  the  hanlships  of  the 
winter  made  the  animals  lean — far  surpassing,  it  is  said,  the  venison 
of  this  country,  tender,  juicy,  light,  easy  of  digestion,  aad  ocyrared 
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with  a  good  coating  of  fat.  The  chase  of  the  deer  is  difficult,  for  the 
animal  is  shy,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  tiying.  All  the 
hunters  were  more  or  less  disfigured  with  frost-bites  on  their  faces, 
and  frequently  when  they  wished  to  fire  on  the  animals,  almost 
within  reach,  their  fingers  were  too  powerless  to  pull  the  trigger ; 
quite  as  often,  when  they  had  fired,  they  were  too  benumbed  to 
reload. 

But  there  were  other  hunters  bent  on  sport  besides  the  English 
bipeds  of  the  expedition — namely,  the  wolves.  The  boatswain 
started  one  day,  to  fetch  home  on  a  sledge  a  deer  he  had  killed  the 
day  before.  On  reaching  the  spot,  in  a  deep  ravine,  he  found  only 
its  remains,  which  a  pack  of  five  wolves  were  then  ravenously 
devouring.  Determining  to  recover  at  least  a  portion  of  his  sporting 
rights,  he  boldly  advanced.  He  first  endeavoured  to  frighten  them 
by  hsJlooing  at  the  top  of  his  voice — a  boatswain's  voice,  be  it 
understood,  by  no  means  of  the  "  sucking  dove"  order — ^when  three 
of  the  gluttons  acknowledged  the  prohibition,  and  withdrawing  a 
few  yards,  sat  down,  leaving  two  still  at  their  occupation.  The 
biped  now  seized  one  leg  of  the  deer,  while  one  of  the  quadrupeds 
dragged  at  the  other,  his  companions  sitting  snarling  spectators  of 
what  was  going  on.  With  his  musket  firmly  grasped  in  one  hand, 
and  brandishing  the  long  bone  in  the  other,  the  gaDant  boatswain 
kept  bawling,  with  his  stentorian  lungs,  with  the  double  object  of 
keeping  off  his  foes,  and  of  attracting  assistance  ;  at  every  oppor- 
tunity he  snicked  off  warily  portions  of  the  remaining  meat,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy,  which  growled  its 
defiance  and  discontent  at  the  operation.  It  ended  in  the  stout 
mariner  securing  fourteen  pounds  of  the  flesh,  a  small  guerdon  for 
BO  great  a  risk :  but  under  the  circumstances  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  ship's  mess.  The  wolves  will  bring  down  a  deer  themselves. 
Their  mode  of  operation  is  this  : — They  separate  a  beast  from  the 
herd,  and  then  the  hungry  troop  gather  in  upon  him  in  a  circle,  and  at 
last,  as  if  by  preconcerted  signal,  •all  rush  in  together,  bring  him 
down  by  main  force  to  the  ground,  and  dispatch  and  eat  him  toute 
suite.  The  musk  ox  is  more  difficult  to  shoot  than  the  reindeer,  and 
is  of  rare  occurrence  in  those  latitudes.  His  thick  coat  and  hard 
skull  will  almost  turn  a  ball.  An  adventure  with  these  brutes  was  not 
without  peril,  nor  without  glory  and  profit  to  the  hero,  as  it  proved 
in  the  result.  The  sergeant  of  marines  left  the  ship  at  noon,  one 
day,  and  some  hours  later,  when  returning,  he  observed  two  musk 
oxen  lying  down,  one  of  them  asleep.  He  was  able  to  advance 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  when  he  fired,  and  wounded 
the  larger;  both  had  at  this  time  got  on  their  legs.  On  the  receipt  of 
the  first  wound,  which  did  not  appear  to  affect  him  in  the  least,  the 
animal  approached,  with  a  most  ferocious  aspect,  till  within  about 
forty  yards,  when  he  stood  as  if  making  up  his  mind  for  a  charge  ; 
his  assailant  again  fired,  and  again  wounded  him,  but  he  still 
remained  in  the  same  attitude.  The  other  ox  had  by  this  time 
approached  more  closely,  and  with  the  view  of  Becurra^  \>o>i\i,  \Jtift 
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sergeant  fired,  and  wounded  him  also.  The  animal,  on  being  stmck, 
became  enraged,  and  advanced  courageously.  In  the  meantime  the 
stout  marine  reloaded,  and  fired  his  fiflh  and  last  ball  at  his  first 
antagonist,  who  still  remained  in  the  same  position ;  the  missile 
struck  him  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  passed  through  his  brain, 
and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  His  ball-cartridge  having  been  then 
expended,  the  assailant  quickly  reloaded,  and  tired  the  screw  of  his 
ramrod  at  the  second  animal,  which  had  approached  more  closely ; 
this  wounded  the  brute  in  the  neck,  who  then  fiercely  advanced  to  a 
distance  of  only  a  few  feet.  Thinking  the  ox  was  about  to  make 
a  final  rush,  as  a  last  resource  the  ramrod  was  fired  at  him,  which 
entered  at  the  lefl  fore-shoulder,  passed  diagonally  through  his  body, 
and  out  at  his  right  flank,  inflicting  a  fatal  raking  wound,  and  he 
fell  lifeless  at  the  victor's  feet.  Both  beast«  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  weighed  in  the  gross  1,332  pounds.  The  gallant  hunts- 
man who  achieved  this  feat  of  desperate  valour  evidently  belonged  to 
the  real  marines,  and  not  to  the  fabled  horse  ditto,  of  questionable 
existence,  although  of  wide-spread  renown. 

The  lemmings,  which  are  very  "  small  deer  *'  indeed,  were  in 
certain  localities  so  abundant  as  to  be  innumerable.  They  have 
been  observed  from  the  deck,  sometimes  plunging  into  the  open 
water  from  the  edge  of  the  ice  for  a  bath,  and  goingthrough  this 
operation  repeatedly  in  great  gl^^e,  as  if  enjoying  it.  Their  burrows 
under  ground  are  excavated  in  corridors  and  convolutions  far  and 
wide.  They  are  subterranean  cities — catacombs  for  the  living,  not 
the  dead.  Their  sleeping  quarters  therein  are  comfortably  lined 
with  feathers,  moss,  far,  and  hair.  If  the  tent  were  pitched  inad- 
vertently over  the  mouth  of  their  labyrinth,  instead  of  fretting 
themselves  at  the  intrusion  on  their  domains,  the  little  cosmo- 
politans would  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances ;  and  our  sailors 
on  waking  would  find  the  furry  gentlemen  snugly  ensconced  within 
the  folds  of  their  blanket-bags,  rolled  up  in  the  ball-like  form  they 
assume  in  repose.  The  dogs,  *  too,  when  fast  asleep,  would  be 
honoured  with  their  company,  for  the  lemmings  would  dispose 
themselves  for  a  nap  about  their  bellies  and  legs,  like  so  many 
puppies  **  to  the  manner  bom.'*  Thoy  are  amusing  and  harmless 
quadrupeds,  and  not  to  Ix?  despised  in  the  shape  of  food. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  surmised  or  urged  against  our 
conclusion,  we  conceive  that  additional  ample  evidence  is  furnished  in 
M*Clintock's  narrative  of  the  nlwunding  of  animal  life,  even  in  his 
high  latitude,  amid  the  stormy  region  in  which  he  had  wintered.  In 
a  year  and  a  half  his  ship*s  company,  which  was  far  too  few  and  too 
unskilful  to  furnish  either  numerous  or  conipt»tent  sportsmen, 
managed  to  obtain  ninety-one  seals,  each  of  which  supplied  two 
full  days'  fresh  meat  for  all  the  cn»w,  or  l^'J  days'  fresh  pro- 
visions for  a  matter  of  some  eighty  wot»ks — more  than  two  OAjt 
a  week.  This  is  only  one  item,  ^ext  we  have  eight  deer,  \mt 
dozens  of  others  were  sighted  and  allowed  to  esca|)e.  These 
deer,  at  an  ayerage  of  1501b.  each,  supplied  1,2001b.  of  tnth 
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or  another  day  of  fresh  meat  in  the  week,  making  three  out  of 
seven.  Then  follow,  of  hirds,  ptarmigan,  dovekies,  and  wild 
fowl,  218 — ^furnishing  perhaps  436  meals  to  twenty-five  men,  or 
firesh  meat  for  another  day  in  seventeen  weeks.  To  this  we  have  to 
add  bears  4,  hares  9,  and  foxes  20,  supplying  probably  one  day  for 
the  remaining  weeks,  or  not  less  than  four  days  of  fresh  meat  out  of 
the  seven;  and  that  in  a  most  unfriendly  region,  and  with  few 
beyond  Petersen,  the  interpreter,  really  fit  to  bring  down  game, 
either  volatile  or  quadruped.  The  fact  noted  by  M^Clintock  casually 
on  x>age  279  of  his  Narrative  is  of  painfiil  interest,  relating,  as  it 
does,  to  the  track  pursued  by  the  Grozier  and  Fitzjames  party  in 
their  retreat  to  the  Fish  River.  At  Cape  Herschel,  he  says,  *'  there 
were  many  old  caches  and  low  stone  walls,  such  as  natives  would 
use  to  look  behind  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  reindeer ;  and  we 
noticed  soTne  recent  tracks  of  those  a/aimals  which  had  crossed  direct 
hUher  from  the  mairi'land**  (p.  279).  The  italics  are  ours.  This 
was  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  days*  journey  from  the  forsaken 
vessels  Erebus  and  Terror. 

Only  in  the  year  1850,  after  expedition  on  expedition  had  been 
sent  northward,  did  any  ship  reach  those  obvious  quarters, 
Point  RUey  and  Beechey  Island,  and  discover  proof  of  the 
Franklin  party  having  been  there,  in  the  gi'aves  of  three  sailors 
buried  upon  the  beach.  These  had  died  during  the  winter  of 
1845-6,  the  first  winter  of  Franflin  in  those  regions — the  only 
winter  spent  in  that  locaHty.  But  no  indication  was  found  thei-e 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  expedition  up  to  the  date  of  its  departure 
from  that  quarter  —  no  cache,  with  its  well-preserved  deposits 
of  meat  or  manuscript — no  tin  case  or  glass  bottle,  with  its  record 
of  the  past  or  resolve  for  the  future — no  Franklin's  Commentaries 
on  civil  or  Gallic  wars  with  insubordinate  crews  or  angry  elements. 
Not  the  least  mysterious  of  the  incidents  connected  with  this 
hapless  expedition  is  the  absence  of  autograph  memorials  of  the 
points  of  access  and  departure  during  the  only  three  years  of  which 
we  possess  authentic  records.  The  only  two  which  have  been 
disinterred  from  their  graves  of  snow  and  ice  are  singularly  curt  and 
unsatisfactoiy,  and  by  no  means  fill  up  the  vacuum  of  progress  and 
adventure  during  the  intervening  period.  Such  meagreness  of  det€dl 
is  so  totally  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  northern  navigators — 
that  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  solution,  either  that  authentic 
vestiges  of  the  course  of  this  party  yet  remain  undiscovered  to 
reward  our  further  search,  or  that  the  caches  have  been  violated  by 
parties  of  Esquimaux,  and  the  papers  found  in  them  have  been 
destroyed.  Our  personal  conclusion,  we  must  avow,  is  that  much 
remains  undiscovered,  and  that  nearly  the  whole  history  of  the 
Franklin  expedition  will  have  to  be  written  when  the  missing 
papers  turn  up.  These,  we  are  persuaded,  will  be  no  laconic 
notices,  briefed  \vith  a  view  to  admission  into  the  same  sheet  of 
French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  German  copies — stenographic 
^itteranoes  of  lat.  and  long.,  date  and  place — ^but  Bofficiently  Wg<a 
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and  long  traces  to  be  at  once  vouchers  and  ezponents  of  their 
perilous  pilgriinage.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  when  we 
have  learned  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  voyagers  from  spring  1846 
to  autumn  184*7,  at  which  date  the  ships  were  again  beset  for  the 
ensuing  winter,  we  shall  alight  upon  the  missing  cryptographs, 
which  shall  yield  up  the  secrets  now  hidden  from  view  to  the  light 
of  day  and  the  recognition  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  to  proceed  with  our  history  of  the  actum] 
discovery  of  Franklin  relics  and  the  vestigia  of  his  course.  With  a 
most  honourable  philanthropy,  and  a  rare  discernment  of  the  trae 
method  of  search  to  be  employed,  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  presented  a  memorial  to  Congress,  in  which  he 
urged  land-travel  as  that  likely  to  be  most  effectual.  It  is  true  he  did 
not  point  out  the  exact  region  which  experiment  has  proved  the 
light  one ;  but  it  is  conclusive  of  his  sagacity  that  we  have 
derived  all  our  results  from  land-travel  at  last.  This  well-known 
Antarctic  navigator  says,  **  Fatal  errors  have  been  made  in  at- 
tempting the  search  in  vessels,  it  being  quite  evident  to  the 
simplest  mind  that  if  vessels  can  track  Sir  John,  he  certainly 
would  be  enabled  to  get  out.  The  only  and  true  course  is  a 
thorough  exploration  over  the  ice  by  means  of  sledges  or  boats, 
making  the  advance  in  all  directions.  '  A  curious  confirmation  of 
this  view  was  presented  in  the  same  year,  when  tidings  reached  the 
Admiralty  (Ap.  3,  1852)  of  ofrtain  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Rae, 
a  land- traveller  under  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This  learned 
and  enterprising  gentleman,  being  at  the  head  of  a  geographical 
expedition  for  the  commercial  body  whom  he  ser\'ed,  reached  as  far 
north  on  Victoria  Land  as  Pelly  Point,  so  named  by  him,  lat 
70^  12'  36'^  N.,  and  101^  24'  47"  W.,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1851. 
On  their  return,  on  the  21st,  they  picked  up  in  Parker  Bay  the 
butt-end  of  a  small  flagstaff  and  a  boat's  mast,  bearing  the  broad 
arrow  of  the  Admiralty  upon  them — drift  wood  borne  down  from 
the  north  by  the  east  side  of  Victoria  Land.  How  came  these 
there,  and  to  whom  could  they  belong,  but  to  Franklin's  hapleM 
crew  ?  It  is  a  singular  but  melancholy  fact  that  Dr.  Rae  at  PeUy 
Point  was  only  some  fifty  miles  west  of  the  place  where  Franklin** 
ships  had  been  abandoned  three  years  before  ;  and  that  a  couple  <d 
days'  journey  over  the  ice  might  have  landed  him  in  the  deserted 
cabin,  where  that  gallant  commander  had  breathed  his  last  Such 
coincidences  have  happened  in  other  instances  of  Arctic  travel,  from 
the  want  of  concert  and  mutual  intelligence  between  the  exploring 
parties. 

In  the  same  regfion,  in  1853,  Captain  Collinson,  of  the  EtUerprise^ 
70^  N.,  101®  W.,  fell  in  with  a  companion-hatchway,  or  door-firame, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  missinj^  vessels,  and  to  have  wo- 
ceeded  from  **  somewhere  in  the  virinity  of  the  magnetic  pole.**  Thia 
guess  of  the  direction  from  whence  it  came  waM  almost  prophetio. 
Kext  year,  October  22ud,  1854,  very  important  intelligenoe  WM 
received  i^  the  Admiralty  from  Dr.  Kae,  oontaining  the  report  of 
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snother  land  jonmey,  undertaken  under  the  aospices  of  the  Hon. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This  gentleman  had  been  sent  to  the  north 
to  complete  the  survey  of  the  west  coast  of  Boothia.  When  this  gentle- 
man reached  Pelly  Bay  he  encountered  certain  Esquimaux,  who  told 
him  that  a  party  of  white  men  had  perished  towards  the  west,  and 
near  a  river  containing  many  falls  and  rapids.  From  this  party 
abundant  relics  of  the  lost  crews  were  purchased,  bearing  the  names 
of  Franklin,  Crozier,  Gore,  &a  Here  was  the  first  certain  and  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  the  tragic  termination  of  Sir  John's  expedition, 
but  still  unaccompanied  by  that  documentary  evidence  which  would 
explain  the  diflBcult  and  complete  the  defective  in  this  melancholy 
history.  King  Wilham's  Land,  Montreal  Island,  and  the  Great  Fish 
River  were  thus  clearly  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe 
that  closes  this  great  woe. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Rae  eventuated  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
organising,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  British  Government,  the 
expedition  of  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Steward  down  the  Fish  River, 
these  gentlemen  starting  on  June  22nd,  1855,  from  Fort  Resolution, 
and  sending  home  their  first  report  under  date  of  September  17th* 
Many  further  rehes,  including  an  ordinary  letter-nip,  were  found  in 
possession  of  Esquimaux  pe^ies ;  several  Esquimaux  caches,  on 
Montreal  Island  also,  were  filled  with  other  reliquicB  of  an  English 
ship's  crew,  but  not  a  scrap  of  paper  was  met  with,  nor  skeletons, 
nor  remains  of  the  crews  themselves.  This  report  arrived  in  England 
in  the  early  part  of  1856,  and  while  it  extinguished  hope  of  the 
saving  of  the  men,  it  did,  by  still  more  closely  confirming  previous 
discoveries,  and  narrowing  the  locale  oi  the  final  disaster,  stimulate 
curiosity  to  ascertain  more  fully  the  particulars  of  the  event.  There 
was  much  anxiety  and  excitement  of  the  public  mind  connected  with 
the  subject,  notwithstanding  the  stir  and  overwhelming  interest  of 
the  Crimean  war,  and  discussion  was  lively ;  but  nothing  was  done 
during  that  year.  Only  in  1857  was  that  lai/St  expeditionary  barque 
sent  forth,  which  has  given  rise  to  this  paper,  and  has  filled  all 
England  with  sorrow  for  her  sacrificed  victims — her  unretuming 
dead. 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1854,  nine  years  after  the  Franklin  expe- 
dition started,  the  Government  of  England  bade  farewell  to  the  hope 
of  rescue,  and  removed  the  names  of  the  leader  and  his  followers 
from  the  Navy  List.  The  Behring's  Strait  squadron,  consisting  of 
the  Rattlesnake  and  Plover^  were  ordered  home,  and  the  Resolute, 
Ititrepid,  Assistance,  and  Pioneer,  together  with  Sir  Robert  M*Clure's 
Investigator,  were  by  the  same  instructions  abandoned  in  the  east- 
ward Arctic  seas.  Henceforward  reliance  must  be  placed  on  private 
effort  alone,  stimulated  by  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  living — regret 
for  the  imrecovered  dead.  The  Ainerican  expedition  under  Kane 
produced  nothing  except  evidence  of  chivalrous  courage,  great 
scientific  qualification,  and  singular  humanity  on  the  part  of  the 
commander.  Notwithstanding  the  eminent  scientific  and  personal 
qualifications  of  Dr.  Kane,  we  must  always  hold  it  a  great  mistake 
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to  appoint  a  civilian  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  like  this. 
The  Kennedy  voyage  was  equally  resultless.     Her  Majesty's  ship 
ThcBiiiXy  Commander  Inglefield,  was  no  more  successful,  while  her 
voyage  has  been  rendered  ever  memorable  by  the  loss  of  the  adven- 
turous young  French  sailor,  Lieutenant  Bellot.  This  brings  us  down  to 
the  year  1857,  for  during  1855  and  1856,  although  much  was  talked 
about,  nothing  was  done,  when  at  last,  by  the  munihcent  devotion 
of  Lady  Franklin,  and  the  help  of  enthusiastic  friends,  a  vessel  was 
procured,  and  the  exploring  expedition  organised.     The  plan  for 
this  was  laid  before  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  by  Dr.  M'Cormick, 
R.N.,  entitled,  Reasons  for  the  Renewal  of  the  Search  for  further  traces 
of  the  Franklin  Expedition,  ^c.<,  and  traces  with  singular  sagacity  the 
very  route  afterwards  followed  by  Captain  M'Clintock,  which  has 
been  fruitful  in  such  positive  (we  cannot  call  them  satisfactory)  re- 
sults.    On  the  1st  of  July,  1857,  Captain  M*CUntock  sailed  from 
Aberdeen,  in  the  small  screw-steamer  Far,  of  177  tons  burden,  well 
found  in  provisions  and  other  gear,  and  with  a  ship's  companr  of 
only  twenty-three  persons,  of  whom,  however,  he  writes  under  date 
of  August  6th,  from  the  coast  of  Ghreenland  : — **  1  am  most  fortunate 
in  my  oflBcers  and  crew  ;  all  deserve  my  praise  alike.**     Frosen  up 
in  the  ice,  however,   so  early  as  a  fortnight  afterwards,  the  ship 
drifted  south  as  far  as  63 1  deg.  down  Davis  Strait,  and  was  only  freed, 
after  242  days*  durance,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1858.     The  release  of 
a  vessel  under  such  circumstances  is  a  far  more  critical  operation 
than  its  freezing  in,  just  as  architects  tell  us  they  will  build  a  tower 
as  high  as  Babel  without  fear  of  accident,  but  they  will  not  answer 
for  taking  down  so  much  as  a  cottage  chimney.     Constmction  ta 
easy,  dissolution  difficult  without  damage  to  materials  or  dissolver. 
Escaping  this  risk  the  stout  little  Fox  steamed  for  Barrow*8  Strait 
and  Beechcy  Island,  which  latter  place  it  reached  on  the  llth  of 
August,  1858.     There  Captain  M'Clintock  executed  his  painfiil  com- 
mission of  setting  up  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  the  *»«— '»»y 
expedition  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  entrusted  to  his  care  by  Lftdj 
Franklin.     Finding  Peel  Sound  only  accessible  by  ships  for  twenty* 
five  miles  down  its  course,  he  retraced  his  way  to  Prince  Regent *a 
Inlet,    and  thence  crossed    into  what  is  now  known  as  Franklin 
Channel,    by   the    means    of   lk>llot    Strait.      Eventually    Captain 
M^Clintock  was  obliged  to  put  Imck  his  vessel  through  the  Strati^ 
and  prepare  for  wintering  in  Por;  Kennedy,  Brentford  Bay,  ea»t  of 
that  sea  he  was  so  anxious  to  explore.     From  the  secure  bat  ezpoeed 
quarters  here  obtained,  he  made  arrangements  for  those  explomlanr 
ex|K'ditions  in  the  coming  spring  of  l8.M>,  which  have  yielded  Muek 
information  as  has  gone  far  to  slake  the  thirst  of  anxious  frienda 
and  an  excited  public. 

On  the  2Hth  of  February,  1>^'>9,  when  near  Cape  Victorin 
and  Boothia  Felix,  Captain  M'Clint<x«k,  in  company  with  Captam 
Allen  Young,  a  disintercMtcni  and  gi'nertjus  volunteer,  accom* 
panied  by  pnly  one  seaman,  on  their  exploratory  march  encoanterid 
a  tribe  of  iforty-fiTe  EaqnimanT,  in  poeeoiaion   of  many  nliot  of 
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the  lost  crews.  These  Boothian  natives  were  well  supplied  with 
wood  and  iron,  once  the  property  of  white  men.  Their  story  was, 
that  several  years  ago  a  ship  was  crushed  by  the  ice,  and  sunk 
off  the  north-western  shore  of  King  William's  Island,  but  that  all  her 
people  landed  safely,  and  went  away  to  a  great  river,  where  they 
died.  One  part  of  this  story  is  inconsistent  with  truth,  for  we  have 
the  record  of  Captains  Crozier  and  Fitzjames,  that  the  vessels  were 
left  in  an  uncrushed  state  by  the  crews,  amounting  to  105  persons, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1848,  who  intended  to  start  next  day  for  the 
Great  Fish  River.  Amid  the  tangle  which  the  story  takes  from  the 
report  of  other  Esquimaux  nearer  the  Fish  River,  and  the  presumptive 
evidence  we  possess  that  one  party  at  least  of  the  crew  perished  on  their 
way  back  to  the  ships,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  there  may  not  be  truth 
in  the  story  of  the  Esquimaux  after  all ;  and  that  what  they  report 
of  the  destruction  of  the  vessel  amongst  the  ice  may  not  have  taken 
place  during  a  second  occupation  of  it  by  its  baffled  crew.  Certainly 
the  boat  found  with  the  remains  of  its  tw^  hapless  tenants,  slightly 
north  of  Cape  Crozier,  was  on  its  return,  and  not  on  its  outward 
course;  whence  we  are  left  to  conclude  that,  from  intense  cold,  want 
of  provisions,  or  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  the  expedition  towards 
the  Great  Fish  River  had  not  succeeded  in  their  object. 

Twenty-five  days  of  sharp  marching,  amid  intensely  severe  weather, 
were  consumed  on  this  preliminary  trip — the  mercury  being  occa- 
sionally frozen  for  hours  together.  Meanwhile  Lieutenant  Hobson 
prosecuted  the  line  of  search  laid  out  for  him,  by  crossing  the  ice  to 
Cape  Felix;  in  King  William's  Land,  and  by  following  the  trail  of  the 
expedition  in  that  region,  on  which  he  almost  instantaneously  fell. 
At  a  short  distance  westward  of  the  cape  he  alighted  on  a  very 
large  caim,  and  close  to  it  three  small  tents,  with  sundry  other 
unimportant  relics,  but  no  record.  Within  a  space  of  five  miles  two 
other  cairns  were  found,  but  still  without  records,  and  almost  de- 
nuded of  relics  likewise.  On  the  6th  May,  1859,  beside  Point 
Victory,  Lieutenant  Hobson  discovered  a  tin  canister,  containing  the 
record  which  announced  all  that  we  know  of  the  expedition's  progress 
up  to  April  25th,  1848.  The  facts  were  few,  and  contain  no  explana- 
tory matter  with  them ;  that  after  spending  the  first  winter  at 
Beechey  Island,  they  were  beset  in  the  ice  in  September,  1846,  in 
lat.  70  deg.,  long.  98  deg.,  and  that  Sir  John  Franklin  had  died  in  June, 
1847.  That  the  survivors,  in  1848,  to  the  number  of  105,  were  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  day  after  date  to  the  Great  Fish  River,  under  command 
of  Captain  Crozier ;  and  there  the  record  ceases,  but  there  our 
interest  does  not  end,  for  just  at  this  point  painful  conjecture  and 
melancholy  romance  began. 

A  caim  was  found  a  few  miles  southward  of  a  year  older  date, 
containing  a  paper  signed  by  Lieutenant  Gore  and  Mr.  Des  Voeux, 
mate,  stating  that  they  had  left  the  ships  on  the  24th  of  May,  1847, 
in  command  of  six  men.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  ordinary 
exploring  expeditions  sent  out  in  all  directions  from  expeditionary 
ships  in  fiKvonrable  weather,  or  it  may  have  been  expressly  designed 
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to  pioneer  the  way  for  those  that  should  follow  in  doe  time  toward 
the  river  by  which  they  meant  to  escape.  The  debris  of  the 
final  expedition  southward  are  sufficient  to  attest  their  reaching  the 
river — but  what  became  of  them  there,  or  afterwards,  no  voice  has 
hitherto  been  heard  to  tell.  To  ascend  that  river,  whose  navigation 
was  beset  with  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  rapids,  was  perhaps  an 
impossible  task  to  enfeebled  and  starving  men  with  heavy  boats  and 
frequent  portages.  They  may  have  been  wrecked,  drowned, 
famished,  or  murdered  by  the  natives.  It  seems  all  but  certain  to 
us  that  some  endeavoured  to  regain  the  forsaken  vesscb,  if  it  were 
only  to  perish  under  the  shelter  of  a  roof  and  in  freedom  from  the 
exhausting  labours  of  their  land  journey — an  endeavour  which  did 
not  meet  with  success,  for  they  failed  by  the  way.  When  the 
disastrous  condition  of  the  successful  M*Clure  crew  is  borne  in 
mind  after  three  winters*  incarceration  in  the  ice,  as  exhibited  in  both 
Dr.  Domville's  and  Lieut.  Pim's  reports,  official  and  non-official, 
of  their  encounter  with  that  crew — a  condition  which  called  tean 
from  the  eyes  of  the  hardy  seaman  when  he  first  witnessed  it — we 
shall  not  wonder  if  the  disspirited  Franklin-men  were  wasted  by 
scurvy  and  privation  into  an  unfitness  for  enterprise,  and  inaptitude 
for  endurance  after  a  like  lengthened  imprisonment.  Government 
provisions  are  rarely  good,  and  yet  Government  pays  the  highest 
price  for  provisions,  and  these  are  the  tnain  reliance  of  the  Arctio 
voyager.  The  infamy  of  dishonesty,  perilling  human  life,  rests  upon 
many  a  soul  engaged  in  mercantile  transactions  with  the  Government 
of  England.  It  cannot  be  too  loudly  trumpeted,  too  redly  blasoned, 
that  not  the  red-tapists  of  routine,  but  the  high-minded  merchants 
of  Great  Britain  are  the  defaulters  in  cases  like  the  present,  and 
have  been  too  often  detected  in  trafficking  with  remorseless  K^^eed 
in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  When  Captain  M'Clure  found  600 
pounds*  weight  of  preserved  meats  in  his  tin  canisters  to  be  putrid, 
and  obliged  to  be  thrown  overboard  the  first  winter  of  his 
expedition,  it  was  unfortunately  only  a  sample  of,  and  not  ao 
exception  to,  the  experience  of  our  gallant  sailors  and  investigators. 
M*Clintock*s  steward  perished  with  scun-y  rather  than  eat  the 
loathsome  presen'cd  meats  that  might  have  saved  his  life.  Sndi 
incidents  as  these  are  a  sore  blot  on  our  commercial  integrity,  and 
must  be  denounced  in  the  interests  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  as  well 
as  of  justice  and  humanity.  But  in  any  case,  the  ships  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  the  Erehus  and  Tcmpr,  were  only  provisioned  for  two  years, 
with  the  understanding  that  with  economy  these  stores  could  be 
eked  out  for  tliree  years,  if  necessity  requirwl  so  long  a  dependence 
upon  this  artificial  provision. 

If  under  favourable  circumstances,  as  in  Captain  M*Clure's  case, 
three  years  in  the  ice  were  productive  of  scun  y,  weakness,  and  despOD* 
dency,  what  may  we  not  6upp>ose  wan  the  result  of  hardships  tlia4 
issued  in  the  death  of  nine  officers  and  tifteen  men  in  the  case  of  thm 
earlier  enterprise  ?  The  desperate  105,  who  lei\  the  ships  on  thm 
26th  of  April,  1848,  had  no  reasonable  ground  to  expect  **  a  ^^^M>IT 
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issue  out  of  all  their  aflflictions,"  and  the  derelicta  detected  in  their 
track  bj  the  searches  of  the  Foos^  seem  to  speak  of  a  fatal  event 
boding  only  "lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe." 

Mutilated  spoils  of  various  kinds  obtained  from  wandering 
Esquimaux  and  their  cairns,  and  initials  fall  of  significance  to  the 
eye  of  recognition,  the  heart  of  affection,  tell  but  one  tale,  of  which 
the  dreary  burden  is  "  lost,  lost,  lost."  Yet  maps  and  journals 
alike  proclaim  of  the  region  about  Cape  Herschel,  that  it  is  "  a 
limestone  tract  abounding  with  reindeer  and  oxen." 

On  a  review  of  Captain  M*Clintock's  narrative  and  other  recent 
stories  of  Arctic  adventure,  our  conclusions  may  be  summed  up 
thus: — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  they  leave  it  well  nigh  past  doubt  that  the 
party  of  Sir  John  Franklin  have  perished  beyond  the  reach  of 
recovery. 

2.  That  if  this  fate  has  befallen  them,  it  need  not  have  been 
necessarily  of  starvation,  for  both  in  the  brief  summer  and  long 
winter  of  the  Arctic  circle  there  is  more  or  less  of  animal  life  to  be 
found  in  most  regions,  and  in  some  quarters  it  abounds. 

3.  That  much  yet  remains  to  be  achieved  in  the  exploration  of  all 
the  space  which  is  included  within  66  and  125  deg.  W.  long.,  and  66 
to  74  deg.  N.  lat.,  which  has  been  most  inadequately  examined  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  done. 

4.  That  the  use  of  dogs  in  the  land  and  ice  travelling  has  never 
been  sufficiently  tried  hitherto  in  any  of  our  expeditions,  yet  with 
their  help  Dr.  Kane  did  wonders  in  his  very  short  excursions  from 
the  ship ;  and  without  them,  M'Clintock  with  his  scanty  crew 
could  have  accomplished  next  to  nothing.  The  Esquimaux  dogs  are 
curious  brutes,  full  of  character,  and  worthy  of  study  by  an  observant 
hand.  M^Clintock's  pack  had  two  pounds  each  of  seal  given  them 
every  second  day  ;  the  time  consumed  in  devouring  this  frozen 
morsel  was  exactly  forty-two  seconds. — P.  48. 

0.  That  single  small  vessels,  and  short  select  crews  are  better 
adapted  for  exploration  than  cumbrous  ships  and  numerous  crews, 
inasmuch  as  fresh  provision  is  easily  secured  in  adequate  quantities 
for  a  small  party,  but  a  very  limited  supply,  unless  under  unusually 
favourable  auspices,  for  a  large  one. 

6.  That  a  stout  built  small  screw-steamer,  in  consequence  of  the 
coasting  nature  of  jjauch  of  the  sailing  in  those  regions,  in  narrow  lanes 
between  the  pack  and  the  shore  must  be  of  special  service,  and  that 
an  expedition  consisting  solely  of  such  a  vessel,  or  vessels,  is  worthy 
of  trial,  at  least  once  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria  Strait, 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  hunting  up  all  that  remains  of  Franklin's 
expedition,  while  we  conceive  it  quite  possible  that  such  a  vessel 
might  accomplish  the  western  passage,  in  Sir  Robert  M'Clure's  track, 
in  an  open  season. 

7.  That  a  trial  of  the  passage  round  the  north-west  comer  of 
Baring's  Land  a  month  earlier  than  Captain  M*Clure  tried  it  might 
issue  in  an  entrance  into  Melville  Sound  by  water.     If,  for  instance, 
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Capt^n  M*Clttre,  entering  Beliring's  Straits,  had  traced  liis  w«r 
round  Behring's  Land  westward,  in  his  first  year  in  those  seas,  he 
might  have  attained  (we  do  not  say  he  wonld)  a  more  satisfactory 
position  by  the  middle  of  September  than  the  Bay  of  Mercv,  into 
which  he  was  forced  to  drive  his  ship  the  year  afterwards.  It 
is  possible  that  Captain  M*Clintock*8  plan  of  entering  into 
Franklin's  Channel  by  Bcllot  Strait,  and  going  "  southward  to  the 
Great  Fish  River,  passing  enst  of  King  William's  Island  "  (p.  31t>), 
may  yet  be  att^Jnded  with  success.  The  scheme  seems  founded  on 
fairly  probable  data. 

8.  We  express  our  hope  that  the  exploration  of  these  lands  and 
saas  will  not  be  given  up,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  finer  school  for" 
seamanship  nor  field  for  heroic  enterprise  than  those  which  iher 
offer,  while,  with  ordinary  precaution,  and  the  care  a  country  will 
readily  bestow  on  its  men  of  success  and  research,  there  is  nothing 
imfriendly  to  life  in  the  extreme  cold  of  the  northern  regions.  That 
ever  this  route  will  be  available  for  commerce,  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  apprehend ;  but  we  entertain  at  the  same  time  no  doubt 
that  in  a  favourable  year,  with  an  early  start,  the  transit  may  be 
ef[ectcd  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea,  and  the  path  indicated 
be  not  only  seen  but  followed  out. 

That  the  claims  of  humanity  and  science  combined  demand  a 
fori  her  investigation  of  the  Arctic  seas,  so  as  to  complete  the  geo- 
giraphical  outHne  of  the  whole  of  Parry's  Sound  ^puth,  we  conceive, 
will  be  conceded  at  once.  From  Cape  Walker,  westward,  nothing 
has  been  done  since  Captain  Ommaney  and  Lieutenant  Osbom 
discovered  and  named  Ommaney  and  Osbom  Bays  respectively,  the 
furthest  point  reached  Ixnng  only  to  long.  W.  lOiJ*^  25'.  Captain 
Allen  Young,  that  most  devoted  of  Arctic  pedestrians,  with  con- 
siderable risk  to  health  and  life,  has  indeed  overlapped  Osbpm** 
discoveries  from  the  9ouih,  so  as  to  complete  the  insular  online  of 
Prince  of  Wales'  Land,  and  fix  its  designation  for*  ever  as  an 
island.  We  greatly  deniderate  in  Captain  M*Clintock'i  narrative 
the  verbatim  journal  of  both  Younjjf  and  Hobson,  to  the  latter  of 
whom  by  far  the  most  important  Franklin  discoveries  are  owing, 
while  the  former  had  the  hanlest  work  for  his  pains  with  no  satis- 
factory results.  We  vt'ntnrr  U*  call  far  the»p  jonrnnU,  A  farther 
westward  investigation  may  load  to  im}M>rtant  results  bearing 
on  the  whole  question  of  a  north-western  fmiKMige,  and  at  least 
sugpfcst  a  practicable  channel,  other  than  Pei»r«  Inlet,  by  mt^ns  of 
which  the  Ervhu^  and  T*rr'tr  n'a<*htMl  their  lat.  T^^"*  "»'  N.,  and  long. 
98^  2iV  W.,  where  they  wore  U»sot  in  Sopt.,  l>^l-'».  The  suggestion 
is,  that  thore  must  \k\  soniewhon*  wost  t»f  Cajx*  Walker,  i»uch  a 
course;  but  this  is  nt  prosont  doubtful,  h<.  alihouirh  Captain 
M*Clintock  was  Imrrcd  out  by  the  ioo  so  far  iior.h  as  IMlot  S:rait, 
in  lat.  72  deg..  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  favuurabh'  seasons  there 
may  be  a  passage  practicable  down  Peel's  Sound  as  far  as  Point 
Victory,  where  the  last  known  position  of  Franklin's  ships  baa 
juoertiuned  to  have  been. 
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After  all  that  has  been  ascertained  and  done  in  these  hyperborean 
regions  of  the  earth,  mnch  still  remains  to  be  both  ascertained  and 
done,  no  longer  in  a  geographical  but  social  emergency.  What  is 
to  be  done  is  a  renewed  exploration  of  the  embouchure  of  Back's 
Fish  River,  for  vestiges  of  those  evanished  heroes  who  could  not  more 
efiectnally  have  escaped  detection  hitherto  had  they  been  swallowed 
np  in  a  chasm  of  earth,  like  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  We  must 
ascertain  the  history  of  the  adventurers  from  the  hour  of  their  leaving 
their  ship,  April  26th,  1848,  till  the  hour  of  their  death  or  deliverance. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  ample  records  might  be  found  ready  to  be 
woven  into  an  Odyssey  of  a  polar  Ulysses,  an  Argonautica  of  an 
Arctic  Jason,  or  the  Lu9iada  of  some  Icelandic  Camoens.  It  is  true 
that  broken  bottles  and  empty  tin  cases,  in  two  or  three  instances 
of  rifled  receptacles  on  King  William's  LInd,  seem  to  tell  of  Esqui- 
maux marauders  making  away  with  papers  that  would  supply  essen- 
tial links  in  the  narrative ;  but  many  other  caches  and  caims  must 
have  been  raised  on  the  journey  of  these  hapless  men  through  the 
wilderness — Ebenezers  of  thankfulness  or  stones  of  Bochim.  Let 
these  be  found,  and  searched,  and  read. 

Let  the  corpses  and  skeletons,  moreover,  be  found  of  our  yet  un- 
discovered dead — ^England  and  humanity  alike  require  it.  Forty  men 
together,  togging  at  one  boat,  are  the  highest  numbers  which  the 
EsqBimaux  report  as  seen  by  them ;  but  one  hundred  and  five  left 
€he  ships.  Where  are  the  other  sixty  and  five  ?  If  they  died,  and 
some  became  the  prey,  of  Arctic  foxes  or  grizzly  bears,  and  some 
rotted  in  the  summer  thaw,  this  was  probably  not  the  fate  of  all ; 
and,  in  any  case,  their  bones  survive.  Where  are  these  ?  The 
Esquimaux'  report  tells  of  regular  burials,  and  hints  at  cannibal 
carousals  of  survivors,  too  horrible  to  believe ;  but,  in  any  case,  where 
is  that  formal  burial-ground,  where  they  laid  their  dead  in  frequent 
rows  and  considerable  numbers,  while  there  were  many  to  bury  and 
be  buried  ?  This,  at  least,  has  eluded  search.  Only  three  dead 
bodies  have  yet  been  met  with,  and  those  on  King  William's  Land, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  days'  journey  from  the  ships,  and  these 
were  waifs  and  strays,  casual  dead,  that  dropped  as  they  went. 
Where  is  the  full  cemetery,  the  charnel-house,  necropolis,  in  which 
both  the  ships'  companies  laid  down  their  bones,  and  sleep — if  sleep 
they  do — in  the  slumber  that  knows  no  waking  ?  No  research  has 
yet  ascertained  the  resting-place  of  the  multitude;  and  this,  at 
least,  demands  thorough  investigation  and  a  decisive  clearing  up. 

We  rather  wonder,  too,  we  must  confess,  that  M'Clintock  did  not 
insist  on  the  guidance  of  the  Esquimaux  to  that  stranded  ship  of 
which  they  told  him  everywhere,  which  had  been  rifled  by  the  men 
of  their  race,  and  which  had  proved,  by  its  exhaustless  stores  of 
timber  and  iron,  a  gold-diggings  to  these  wanderers  of  the  frozen 
north.  Jt  could  not  have  been  far  distant,  on  all  the  premises  and 
ascertained  data  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  its  spoils  met  the  captain 
on  every  hand,  in  the  hut  of  every  Esquimaux ;  and  yet  that  sheU 
of  the  forsaken  ship  was  never  nunted  up.     This  we  cannot  but 
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think  a  great  fault,  demanding  renewed  search  and  reparation^ 
The  natives  talked  of  the  body  of  a  large  man  being  found  on 
board,  and  many  books*  Who  can  tell  what  these  might  rereal,  if 
carefnlly  sought  up  ?  At  least  they  would  speak  of  Clrristian  faith 
and  hope  in  their  selection,  like  those  found  in  the  boat :  "  Five  or 
six  small  books  were  found,  all  of  them  scriptural  or  dcTotional 
works,  except  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  '*  (p.  2i>5).  We  except  the 
exception,  as  we  think  Goldsmith's  charming  tale  an  edifying  as 
well  as  interesting  work  of  its  class.  But  all  the  works  of  human 
genius  pale  their  light  before  the  fall-orbed  sun  of  inspiration.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  our  English  love  and  veneration  for  the 
Bible,  which  follow  us  everywhere,  even  to  the  regions  of  the  rein- 
deer and  the  whale,  command  the  attention  of  foreigners.  In  the 
Independence  Bel^e,  a  dail^  Belgian  journal,  an  observant  and  candid 
writer  (M.  Lemoine)  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject : — 

''  Le  sentiment  intime  de  la  Bible  si  commun  aux  Anglais,  les  suit 
partout ;  il  les  accompagne  dans  toutes  les  ^preuves,  les  soutient 
dans  tons  les  dangers,  Quand  le  Calife  Omar  briila  la  bibliotheque 
d' Alexandrie,  il  dit, '  si  les  livres  ne  contiennent  que  le  Coran  ils  sont 
inutiles,  s'ils  contiennent  autre  chose,  ils  sont  de  trop  sur  la  terrD.' 
Ainsi,  les  Anglais,  avec  leur  Bible,  ce  livre  unique  leur  suffit  ;  il 
contient  tout,  Et  quand  on  les  suit  dans  ces  courses  h^roiques  qn*ils 
font  dans  les  regions  inexplor^,  on  ne  pent  s*empecher  d'ouvrir 
avec  eux  le  livre  des  livres.  Ces  intrepides  pionniers^  ces  pr6cur- 
seurs  de  la  civiHzation  qui  ouvrent  k  Thumanite  des  nouvelles  voieSf 
nous  apparaissent  comme  des  Moises  qui  vont  k  la  conqu^te  de  la 
terre  promise." 

The  wh(^e  course  of  Arctic  research,  with  its  melancholy  close,  is 
a  fresh  lesson  read  to  us  on  the  ever-pertinent  text  of  vaniiy  and 
vexation  of  spirU.  The  north-west  passage  is  probably  never  open 
for  navigation,  save  perhaps  in  an  exceptional  year,  once  in  a 
decade,  or  once  in  a  century ;  but  even  if  open  more  frequently,  the 
passage,  at  the  best  of  times,  is  too  precarious  for  the  uses  of  com* 
merce.  In  pursuing  this  phantom  we  have  lost  some  of  England** 
best  and  bravest,  whose  bones  bleach  in  the  wilderness,  or  garnish  the 
sea-monster's  cave.  The  stable  course  of  Heaven  is  in  strange  con- 
trast with  the  feeble  achievements  of  man  :  '*  Thcr  shall  peri^,  but 
Thou  remainest.**  While  frailty  pens  her  In  metnonam  over  her  human 
dead,  the  inexorable  chariot- wheels  of  the  universe  crash  heedless] j 
along  their  way,  and  grind  the  opposer  to  powder.  In  those  regions 
where  feeble  humanity  melts  into  impalpable  decay,  God  still  builds 
np  his  palatial  architectiut?  of  avalanching  snow  and  piled  iceberg 
— cathedral  heights  of  grandeur — Milan  miracles  of  more  than 
marble  whiteness  }  while  shining  prisms  of  crystal  paint  the  sni^ 
face  to  the  shifting  eye  with  tlie  hues  of  the  rainbow — with 
natural  frescoes  that  suq>a8s  the  pencilling*  of  Git>tto.  There,  too,  the 
perpetual  ordinance  of  the  Aurora  plays,  though  the  gaze  that  might 
look  upon  it  is  sealed  in  darkness,  ^panning  with  its  luminous  arches 
the  width  of  heaven,  opening  high  portals  of  glory  into  better  worids. 
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and  dancing  in  the  fulness  of  its  electric  joy.  The  winds  tliat  sweep  the 
northern  wastes  will  still  make  them  merry  with  their  mournful 
music,  whether  there  be  an  educated  ear  to  mark  their  measures  or 
no — and  life,  animal  life,  life  in  the  waters  and  life  on  the  shore,  will 
still  roll  and  range,  quicken  and  thrive,  in  the  very  presence  of 
man*s  mortality.  All  the  phenomena  and  scenery  of  the  Arctic 
regions  are  emphatic  insignia  of  the  Divine  power,  and  of  the  quiet 
irresistible  working  of  unchangeable  laws,  various  in  aspect,  yet 
appointed  by  one  hand  and  co-operating  to  one  end, 

"  As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound>board  breathes." 


n. 

ANSCHAR,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  NORTH. 

Exactly  eight  centuries  have  passed,  according  to  the  current  compu- 
tation, since  the  iron  law  of  the  first  Emperor  of  Rome  brought  the 
Virgin  Mother  to  Bethlehem,  to  give  birth  in  a  cattle-stall  to  her 
royal  Son.  Meanwhile,  the  Jewish  peasant  has  made  the  proud  pagan 
empire  bow  down  to  the  tree  of  infamy  to  which  it  nailed  Him,  and 
because  its  homage  was  insincere,  has  dashed  it  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel.  Still  further  to  pour  contempt  upon  the  potsherds  of 
the  earth,  a  lamp  of  coarser  clay  is  just  being  fashioned  on  the  wheel 
of  history,  to  carry  the  light  to  islands,  shores,  and  continents  yet  un- 
known ;  and  then  so  soon  as  it  also  shall  have  become  too  foully  choked 
with  soot  and  filthy  lees  for  further  honour,  will  be  shattered  in  its  turn. 
On  the  high  festival  of  that  lowly  nativity  a  new  Christian  world  is 
bom.  A  second  Augustus  is  kneeling  before  the  symbol  of  weakness 
in  the  City  of  Strength.  On  his  head  is  a  diadem  destined  to  be  worn 
by  himself  and  his  successors  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  ;  and 
the  ornament  which  overtops  all  its  glittering  gold,  and  all  its  blazing 
gems  is  the  cross.  No  augur  of  old  Rome  had  divined  her  downfall 
by  the  hands  of  a  crucified  Jew,  and  the  transfer  of  her  purple  to  one 
of  his  barbarian  worehippers  ;  least  of  all  that  a  Pontifex  Maximus 
should  solemnize  the  act.  Yet  here  in  the  seat  of  the  Caesars,  on  the 
old  Bnimalia,  now  changed  into  the  joyous  commemoration  of  the 
furcifer's  birth,  the  -most  sacred  roof  in  the  Eternal  City,  that  dedicated 
not  to  the  Capitoline  Jove,  but  to  the  Galilean  fisherman  who  has 
succeeded  to  the  honours  of  the  god,  witnesses  such  a  transfer.     Karl* 

*  We  adopt  the  German  form  of  the  name,  in  this  and  analogoos  cases,  as  a 
protect  agsdust  the  too  common  confusion  of  the  Prankish  history  with  the 
French. 
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the  Great,  the  mightiest  ruler  whom  mankind  has  seen  for  centmieay 
or  will  see  for  centuries  to  come,  is  being  crowned  by  the  most  vene- 
rated of  priests  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  devoutly  pledges  himself  as 
such  never  to  for<;et  that  h«  is  the  servant  of  the  Nazarene. 

We  need  not  stop  to  point  out  how  this  consecration  by  Leo  II  f.,  in 
old  St.  Peter's,  of  the  great  Frankish  realm,  stretching  from  the  Ebro 
to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Appeuines,  was  far  from  being 
an  unmixed  triumph  for  Christianity.  Yet  with  every  drawback — 
an<l  they  are  many — it  was  surely  a  sublime  moment  in  its  victorious 
march  towards  the  final  consummation,  although  the  outwanl  pomp  and 
splendour  of  the  scene  served  but  to  bedim  its  real  signilicaucc  Neithf»r 
the  pontiff  with  his  ampulla,  nor  the  Frank  soldier  on  whose  head, 
during  a  momentary  pause  in  his  Thirty  Yeara'  War  against  thf*  pa^nn 
Saxons,  the  sacred  oil  is  poured,  is  tlie  most  fitting  exponent  affonied 
by  even  that  rude  age  of  the  holy  Christmas  mystery.  A  manifesta- 
tion of  the  truth,  that  God  hath  'chosen  the  weak  things  of  this  world 
to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty,  happened  about  the  same 
time  in  a  remote  province  of  Karl's  cmpii*e,  which,  if  less  conspicuous 
than  that  dazzling  display  before  the  high  altar  of  the  principal 
church  in  Christendom,  was  far  truer  to  the  original  For  it  was 
within  this  ecclesiastical  year,  and  perhaps  whilst  the  Roman  deacon 
was  reading  in  that  imperial  solemnity  the  Gospel  for  the  Advent 
season,  that  a  poor  but  pious  Picard  mother  gave  birth  to  the  Apo»tle 
of  the  North.  The  great  evangelist  of  Scandinavia,  Anschar,  ww  ihoi 
a  native  of  the  same  district  of  France  which,  seven  centuries  after- 
wanls,  when  the  long  and  harsh  apprenticeship  of  the  Mediaeval  Church 
was  just  drawing  to  a  close,  produced  a  still  greater  man,  the  Romanic 
Reformer,  Calvin.  After  cri>ssing  the  Channel  from  Folkestone  in  on« 
of  the  South  ICastern  Company's  splendid  steamers,  you  are  in  Picardy 
as  soon  as  you  land  at  Boulogne.  Beneath  the  pavement  of  the  new 
cathedral,  lately  opened  there  with  so  much  |K)mp,  is  a  very  ancient 
crypt ;  and  if^  as  is  not  unlikely,  you  have  paced  iU  solemn  and  sombre 
aisles,  you  may  possibly  have  been  treading  in  the  very  footsteps  of 
Anschar.  Two-thirds  of  the  railway  thence  to  Paris  passes  throogh 
Picardy,  of  which  Amicus  was  formerly  the  capital. 

Born  thus  beneath  the  sceptre  of  the  first  Frank  Ciesar,  Anschar 
belongs  to  that  period  of  renaism/ice  styled  after  its  founder,  the 
Karolingian  age,  when  Europe  once  more  Ix^gan  to  settle  down  into 
something  like  order  after  the  Northern  deluge.  In  the  history  of 
the  Chuivh  that  age  stantis  just  midway  Ijetween  the  time  of  Apoi^tolic 
purity  and  the  eiKH-h  when  eccle>ia>tiral  corruption  had  attuned  snih 
Titanic  proportions  that  K«*formati«»ii  or  tlealh  booame  inevitable. 
This  is  its  ehronolo/ical  ^ignatu^,  and  the  more  closely  we  study  it, 
the  more  proofs  shall  we  discover  th.it  its  inwarl  tliara.ter  corre- 
sponds to  this  intermediate  j)ositi«>n  which  it  occupifs  on  the  chart  of 
time.  It  is  more  than  most,  Ix'lore  or  since,  a  yeasty  age,  teeming 
with  fresh  creative  energies  for  good  and  also  for  evil.  But  the  an- 
tagonist forces  which   am   afterwards  to   come  into  glaring  oontnsi 
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and  open  conflict  with  eacli  other,  as  yet  either  repose  peaceably 
tide  by  side,  or  if  they  do  occasionally  fence,  it  seems  but  in  sport, 
and  with  buttons  on  their  foils.  The  popes  are  loyal  subjects,  and 
the  emperors  are  bent  on  increasing  the  power  of  the  priesthood  and 
its  chiefs  as  a  moral  and  civilizing  influence.  There  are  as  yet  no 
Hildebrands  on  the  one  side,  and  no  Henrys  and  Frederics  on  the 
other.  In  this  age  were  forged  the  Decrettils,  that  famous  ai*senal  of 
the  papacy.  Yet  though  designed  in  the  first  instance  to  favour  the 
metropolitans,  rather  than  the  See  of  Peter,  it  is  one  of  these,  the 
great  Hincmar  of  Rheima,  who  explodes  the  fraud.  On  the  other  hand 
we  find  Hincmar  denouncing  as  a  heretic  Gottschalk,  the  Predesti- 
narian,  the  forerunner  of  Wyclifie  and  Calvin,  who,  strangely  enough,  is 
vindicated  by  the  bishops  of  Rome.  In  the  bosom  of  the  same  monastery 
of  Corvey,  a  tranquil  controversy  breaks  out  between  an  unfledged 
Aquinas,  Paschasius  Radbert,  the  inventor  of  Transubstantiation,  and 
brother  Ratramnus,  an  undeveloped  Zwingli,  its  opponent.  It  was  in 
this  convent,  and  under  its  abbot  Paschasius,  that  Anschar  was  trained; 
yet  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  pupil  agreed  with  his 
teacher  on  this  question,  since  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  founder 
of  the  Tridcntine  theology  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  minority.  Rome 
wliich  had  spumed  the  yoke  of  the  Iconoclast  Greek  emperors,  tamely 
feubmita  to  the  prohibition  of  image  worship  throughout  the  Frank 
dominions  ;  and  the  Karoline  books,  written  by  Karl  the  Great's  own 
court  divines  against  the  abuse,  acquire  the  force  of  law  in  St.  Peter's 
itself.  Spain,  afterwards  fertile  in  inquisitors  and  Jesuits,  now 
produces  a  great  Reformer,  Cl«ude,  subsequently  bishop  of  Turin,  who 
dies  in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  without  having  encountered 
any  serious  persecution.  He,  too,  as  well  as  Gottschalk,  and  other 
heralds  of  the  dawn  on  the  one  hand,  and  Paschasius  Radbert,  Pope 
Nicholas  I.,  and  their  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  darkness  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  contemporary  of  Anschar.  We  see  that  it  is  a  time  which 
bears  two  manner  of  peoples  in  its  womb. 

We  observe  the  same  startling  dualism  in  the  Christian  missions  of 
that  age.  In  Karl  the  Great's  Saxon  wars,  and  in  other  too  similar 
instances  in  which  he  and  his  immediate  successoi*s  did  not  scruple  to 
offer  their  foes  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  the  sword,  we  see  antedated 
all  the  following  Cainish  struggles  for  the  armed  propagation  of  the 
faith,  which  are  the  peculiar  infamy  of  the  Church  that  boasts  of  being 
the  One  Spouse  of  the  Lamb.  But  there  is  also,  happily,  a  brighter 
page.  There  is  one  of  the  Karolingian  missions  which  admii-ably  fore- 
shadows the  Protestant  type  of  evangelization  ;  and  it  is  the  more 
worthy  of  attention,  because  it  is  the  only  considerable  exception 
whi::h  meets  us  in  that  age  to  the  dreary  uniformity  of  the  rule  of 
forcible  conver>ion. 

This  honourable  exception  is  Anschar's  Scandinavian  mission.  The 
bleak  and  barren  soil  of  those  jagged  Norse  Peninsulas  which  he  sowed 
with  the  seed  of  the  Gospel,  was  not  first  watered  with  blood.  Yet  it 
is  a  cheering  fact,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  many  a  plausible  apology 
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for  the  more  military  method  then  in  vogue,  that  it  throve  noae  Um 
less.  Doubtless  the  crop  thus  planted  was  of  slower  growth  than  else- 
where. But  what  of  that  1  It  was  never  eradicated,  and  the  hardy 
exotic  could  only  thus  have  become  acclimatized  on  those  inhospitable 
and  storm-swept  shores.  How  else,  but  by  the  law  of  kindness,  could 
those  fierce  Vikings,  whose  home  was  on  the  thundering  main,  hare 
been  subdued  ?  At  a  later  period,  long  after  the  death  of  their  Apostle, 
when  Christianity  having  mounted  the  throne,  persecution  was  un- 
wisely and  wickedly  waged  against  the  pagan  minority,  the  dissidents 
emigrated  en  masse  to  Iceland,  and  there  maintained  for  some  time 
longer  the  outraged  religion  of  Odin.^  And,  surely,  if  in  the  home- 
steads of  those  daring  pirates,  whose  name  was  the  terror  of  Christen- 
dom from  Sicily  to  the  Helwides,  and  who  in  Anschar's  own  time  laid 
waste  the  capitals  of  his  sovereign,  Paris  and  Aix,  the  Gospel  needed 
no  carnal  weapons  to  open  the  way  for  its  approach,  it  could  have  done 
without  them  anywhere.  Like  the  Apostle  of  the  North,  ita  ambaa- 
sadors  might  have  fallen  asleep  without  seeing  the  full  fruits  of  their 
toils  and  sufferings,  but  in  due  season  the  harvest  would  have  been 
garnered,  if  by  other  hands. 

As  already  hinted,  Anschar,  like  so  many  others  of  the  greaieel 
heroes  of  the  faith,  was  dedicated  to  God  from  the  womb,  and  was  the 
child  of  many  prayers.  In  his  fifth  year,  however,  he  loet  his  godlj 
mother.  After  her  death  he  dreamt  he  saw  her  in  the  bright  train  oi 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  heard  her  ask  him  whether  he  was  willing 
to  come  to  his  mother.  On  the  pious  child's  expressing  liis  earnest 
longing  to  do  so  :  "  Renounce  then,"  said  she,  **  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  and  let  your  only  endeavour  be,  how  you  may  best  pk*ase  God^ 
and  belong  wholly  to  HiuL*'  Already  had  his  parents  placed  him  in 
the  monastery  of  Corvey,  near  Amiens.  Attached  to  tlie  convent  waa 
a  flourishing  school  under  Paschasius  Radbert,  afterwards  abbot  of 
this  ancient  and  celebrated  Ikncdictino  house.  Anschar  was  his  moat 
diligent  pupil,  and  his  thirst  for  the  religious  life  keeping  }mce  with 
his  intellectual  growth,  he  in  due  time  j*eceived  the  tonsure,  cheerfully 
surrendering  the  long  hair  of  the  Frankish  freeman,  in  token  of  hia 
having  become  the  servant  of  the  Lord.  Meanwhile,  his  inward  feelings 
and  aspirations  were  still  reflected  in  the  forms  of  his  excitable  imagina- 
tion. Voices  from  the  upper  sphere  continued  to  call  him  thither. 
He  saw  shining  fingers  beckoning  him  home  to  the  world  of  lit^ht  when 
he  should  have  finished,  like  a  hireling  reaper,  his  day's  work  in  the 
missionary  harvest,  and  won  the  martyr's  crown.  On  one  occasion,  for 
instance,  he  thought  he  mingled  with  the  bright  throng  around  the  throne 
on  high,  and  he  states  what  he  witnessed  as  follows  : — **  All  the  nmka 
of  the  heavenly  host,  standing  roun4  in  exultation,  drew  joy  from  the 
fountain  of  light  The  light  was  immeasumble,  so  that  I  could  trace 
neither  beginning  nor  end  to  it.     And  although   I  could  see  far  and 


*  The  Ed(U  belong  to  Iceland,  and  U  the  record  of  the  expiring  faith  of 
pagan  pilgrim  fathers. 
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near,  yet  I  could  not  discern  that  which  was  embraced  within  that 
immeasurable  light  I  saw  nothing  but  its  outward  shining,  yet  I 
believed  that  He  was  there,  of  whom  St.  Peter  says,  that  even  the 
angels  desire  to  behold  Him.  He  himself  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  in 
all,  and  all  around  Him  were  in  Him.  He  encompassed  them  from 
without,  and  supplying  their  every  want,  inspired  and  guided  them 
from  within.  In  every  direction  alike  He  was  all.  There  was  neither 
Pun  nor  moon  to  give  light  there,  nor  any  appearance  of  heaven  or 
es^th.  But  the  brightness  of  the  transparent  ether  was  such,  that  in- 
stead of  being  in  the  least  oppressive,  it  refreshed  the  eye,  satisfying  the 
souls  of  all  with  inexpressible  bliss.  And  from  the  midst  of  that  im- 
measurable light,  a  heavenly  voice  addressed  me,  saying,  *  Go,  and 
return  to  me  again,  crowned  with  martyrdom.' "  Two  years  afterwards, 
whilst  wrestling  in  prayer  as  was  his  wont,  he  had  another  of  these 
visions.  He  thought  the  Redeemer  appeared  to  him,  and  bade 
him  confess  his  sins  that  he  might  obtain  absolution.  He  said, 
**  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things ;  not  a  thought  is  hidden  from  Thee." 
But  the  Lord  answered,  "  It  is  true  that  I  know  all  things  ;  yet  for  all 
that  it  is  my  will  that  men  should  confess  to  Me  their  sins,  that  they 
may  be  forgiven."  Upon  this  the  young  estatico  confessed  his  sins, 
and  Christ  assured  Him  they  were  forgiven,  which  filled  him  with  un- 
utterable joy.  On  another  occasion,  after  receiving  a  fresh  assurance 
from  the  Saviour  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  his  devout  gratitude 
overflowed  in  the  inquiry,  "  Loixi,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  %'* 
upon  which  he  thought  he  heard  Christ  saying  to  him,  "  Go,  preach 
the  word  of  God  to  the  tribes  of  the  heathen."  We  have,  evidently, 
here  a  heart  deeply  stirred  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  if  the  form  of  the 
young  Christian  Kazarite's  piety  is  unmistakably  that  of  the  age,  and 
bears  besides  tlie  stamp  of  a  certain  nciice  enthusiasm.  The  boy  in 
the  cloister  of  Corvey  reminds  us  of  the  child  Samuel  in  the  tabernacle 
at  Shiloh.  We  see,  too,  projected  in  his  visions,  the  powerful  impres- 
sion made  upon  him  by  the  current  accounts  of  the  missionary  labours 
and  martyrdom  of  tlie  Hampshire  man  Winfrid,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Germans,  and  his  companions,  some  of  whom  may  possibly  have  sur- 
vived to  Anschar's  own  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  fields  were  opening  for  which  the  workman  was 
thus  girding  his  loins.  Karl  the  Great  died  in  814,  and  the  event,  we 
are  told,  greatly  deepened  the  young  Picard's  sense  of  the  nothingness 
of  earthly  things.  For  he  had  seen  the  mighty  emperor  in  all  his 
glory,  and  he  now  renewed  his  vows  more  fer\'^ently  than  ever  "  to 
belong  only  to  the  Lord."  The  conqueror  of  the  Saxons  had  already 
determined  to  plant  monasteries  amongst  them  as  centres  of  Christian 
culture,  but  he  met  with  unexpected  difficulties,  and  was  cut  down 
by  death  before  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  design.  He  had,  however, 
paved  the  way  for  it,  by  distributing  Saxon  captives  amongst  the 
Frankish  religious  houses,  who  should  afterwards  go  forth  as  monks  to 
evangelize  their  countrymen.  A  largo  number  of  these  young  Saxons 
fell  to  the  share  of  Corvey,  and  one  of  them,  Theodrad  by  name^ 
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suggested  that  a  monastery  should  be  founded  on  a  well- watered 
of  land  belonging  to  his  father's  estate.  The  abbot  Adalhard,  a 
man  of  the  emperor  Karl,  approved  of  the  idea,  and  sent  the  ; 
monk  hom3  to  negotiate  the  affair.  Adalhaixi  was  soon  afU'rwar 
posed,  but  his  successor,  who  bore  the  same  name,  zealously  took  i 
business  ;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Paderborn,  held  a.d.  8lo,  a  year 
Karl's  death,  his  son,  the  new  emperor,  Ludwig  the  Pious,  ga^ 
sanction  to  the  scheme.  But  this  first  colony  fmm  Corvey  j)ro 
failure,  since  provisions  were  so  scarce  in  the  region,  that  bi 
waggon-loads  of  the  produce  of  the  more  fertile  fields  of  Picaniy, 
them  from  the  parent  monastery,  the  monks  must  have  starved,  i 
after  a  six  years'  trial,  the  site*  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  and 
hopeful  one  was  obtained  from  the  emj>eror,  belonging  to  hi? 
domains  on  the  river  Weser,  between  Cassel  and  Pyrniont  Her 
the  afterwards  famous  conventual  establishment,  which,  far  eel; 
the  mother  whose  name  it  bore,  is  known  as  the  Corvey  of  mec 
history.  It  was  founded  a.d.  822,  and  of  this  swarm  which 
forth  from  Picardy  to  occupy  the  new  hive,  our  Ans4:har  was  o 
the  leaders.  Xay,  since  to  him  was  committtHi  the  new  conv< 
school,  to  him  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  lighte<l  u| 
Pharos  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Here,  too,  he  began  to  pn'ach  t 
heathen  ;  for  the  waters  of  the  Weser,  into  which  the  S-ixon 
been  driven  by  thousands  at  the  point  of  the  swonl,  ha<l  not  w 
away  their  old  pagan  nature.  In  this  valuable  pre{>aratory  wo 
laboured  for  four  years. 

But  already  in  the  year  of  his  exodus  from  Old  or  Gohhn  O 
as  it  is  styled  by  the  monkish  chroniclers,  to  the  New,  the  icy 
of  the  North  began  to  turn  on  their  hinges,  as  if  in  response  t 
movement  of  its  Apostle  towanls  them.  A  dispute  hail  s)irung 
Denmark  as  to  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Crown  ;  and  Harald 
one  of  its  princes  who  ruled  in  Jutland,  sent  an  embassy  in  that 
to  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  emperor  Ludwig.  The  em 
in  return,  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Harald,  at  H« 
the  present  Schleswig ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  political  businesd 
which  it  was  charged,  Ebbo,  Archbishop  of  b'heims  and  Prim. 
France,  who  was  placed  at  its  head,  was  s^iecially  instruottni  t^j 
the  way  for  the  introiluction  of  a  Christian  mission  into  the  chu 
Ebbo,  who,  besides  being  the  Frank  monarches  favourite  statt^^ma] 
no  less  zealous  as  a  churchman,  had  long  been  anibitit»us  of  del 
himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  Danes,  and  threw  hinist*lf  so  he 
into  the  work,  that  before  he  left  Jutland,  King  Harald  hml  de< 
in  favour  of  Christianity.  In  a.  d.  82t>,  the  royal  convert,  whose 
sequent  conduct  justifies  the  suspicion  that  political  mt>lives  may 
bad  much  to  do  with  his  change  of  r\'ligiun,  paid  a  state  visit  f 
em|>eror  at  Ingelheim,  where,  with   his  (|uet*n  and  a  portion  u 


•  Itamnrient  name  wm  Hetbftor  Hechi,  and  titMUtkio  icUotito  it  witk 
NMbaii%  in  tU  baiUviok  of  Ualar  ia  Uaaovar. 
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nnmerons  suite,  he  received  baptism.     Ludwig  himself  stood  sponsor 
for  the  king,  and  his  empress  Judith  for  the  queen.     Inquiry  was  now 
made  by  the  devout  Ludwig,  of  Warinus,*  abbot  of  the  missionary 
monastery  of  New  Corvey,  for  a  suitable  person  to  accompany  his 
godson  OQ  his  return  to  his  native  land.     The  abbot  at  once  named 
a  young  monk,  whom  he  knew  to  be  thirsting  for  the  honour  of  the 
martyr's  crown.     This  was  Anschar,  who  at  once  volunteered,  and  so 
wrought  upon  a  brother  monk,  Autbert,  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
liim  from  engaging  in  this  forlorn  hope,  that  ho  won  him  for  his 
companion  in  the  mission.     The  two  evangelists  were  honoured  with 
in  interview  with  the  emperor,  who  received  them  graciously,  fur- 
mshed  them  with  church  utensils,  tents,  and  other  necessaries  for  their 
journey,  and  then  commended  them  to  the  king.     The  royal  savage, 
however,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  eye  for  his  new  religion,  save 
in  silver  slippers,  handled  the  humble  monks  very  roughly,  even  before 
they  cleared  the  Rhine  on  their  way  by  Holland  to  Denmark.     After- 
wards, indeed,  when  Bishop  Hadebod,  of  Cologne,  presented  them  with 
a  vessel  for  their  voyage,  he  himself  accepted  a  passage  in  it,  and  by 
their  exemplary  Christian  meekness  he  was  at  length  very  much 
softened. 

Leaving  them  thus  to  improve  their  acquaintance  on  board,  let  us 
BOW  take  a  rapid  bird's-eye  survey  of  this  Scandinavia  of  the  Karo- 
lingian  age,  towards  which  the  ark  of  the  Gospel  is  scudding.  Its 
physical  aspect  was,  of  course,  the  same  then  as  now,  save  that  its  firs 
have  been  thinned  to  build  a  thousand  cities,  and  to  furnish  the  masts 
and  decks  of  a  thousand  navies.  But  the  shores,  all  crag  and  cliff, 
jagged  with  deep  fiords,  as  though,  like  the  sword-fishes  and  the  Vikings 
who  dart  in  and  out  of  them,  they  could  never  have  enough  of  the  sea, 
have  seen  no  change  since  the  last  geological  epoch,  and  will  see  none  till 
the  next.  Deluges  of  rain  and  weiixi  fogs  drenched  then  as  now,  in 
vain,  its  patches  of  sand  and  barren  heath.  What  there  was  of  more 
generous  soil  was  then  as  much  a  wilderness  as  the  rest,  for  tillage 
was  almost  unknown.  Piracy  was  the  staple  trade  which  victimized 
every  othei*,  even  such  as  was  struggling  into  life  amongst  the  country- 
men of  the  rovers,  and  on  all  sea-coasts  as  well  as  on  all  merchandize 
afloat,  the  "  Eaven  "  pounced  only  to  plunder,  and  to  dip  its  beak  and 
claws  in  blood.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  original  of  the  black  flag  of  more 
modem  buccaneers.  The  Bird  of  Night,  it  flapped  its  gory  wings  in 
triumph,  as  it  devoured  its  prey  at  home  in  its  Baltic  eyry,  and  little 
heeded  the  dove,  already  on  iU  flight,  to  dispute  with  it  its  solitary 
reign.  It  is  true,  as  hinted  above,  that  there  were  fitful  attempts  at 
cr>mmerce — in  skins  and  furs,  for  instance,  with  Novogorod  the  entrepot 
fur  Russia.  Tiiere  were  even  two  or  three  trading  seaports,  which,  by 
artiti -ially  blocking  up  with  rocks  the  entrances  to  their  roadsteads  and 
harbours,  so  that  none  but  the  local  pilots  could  thread  the  narrow 


•  Keander  erroneously  says  it  was  Abbot  Wala  who  presided  over  Old  Corvey 
at  thii  time. 
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and  intricate  passages,  sought  to  keep  off  too  obtrusive  friends  and 
neighbours.  More  inland  and  on  the  banks  of  the  large  and  numerous 
lakes,  roamed  herds  of  reindeer,  which  were  owned  by  the  magnates 
of  the  land.  It  was  naturally  amongst  that  portion  of  the  po))ulation 
which  was  devoted  to  the  more  peaceful  enterprises  of  commerce,  or  to 
pastoral  pursuits,  that  the  Cross  would  first  be  planted,  and  we  can 
form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  mode  of  life  led  by  these  classes  from 
accounts  nearly  contemporary.  Adam  of  Bremen  says  :  "  Norway, 
by  reason  of  the  ruggedness  of  its  mountains  and  its  exceeding  cold- 
ness, is  the  most  unfruitful  of  all  countries,  and  fit  only  for  |>astiiiv  : 
as,  amongst  the  Arabs,  their  flocks  and  herds  run  at  lai^e.  These 
are  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  milk  serves  them  for  food, 
and  the  wool  of  their  sheep  for  clothing.  It  frequently  happens," 
he  adds,  **  in  Norway  as  well  as  in  Sweden,  that  the  most  aristocratic 
peraons  look  after  their  flocks  and  herds  themselves,  after  the  manner 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.**  But  the 
most  graphic  sketch  of  pastoral  and  commercial  life  as  they  existed  at 
this  time  in  Scandinavia,  is  that  given  by  the  Xorse  traveller,  Othere,  to 
our  own  king  Alfred,  towards  the  close  of  this  century,  and  incorporated 
in  the  lattcr's  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  Orosius.  **  Othere  said,*'  we 
there  read,  "that  the  country  where  he  lived  is  called  Heligoland* 
and  that  nobody  is  settled  to  the  northward  of  him.  Ue  was  a  rich 
man,  and  had  abundance  of  the  possessions  in  which  their  wealth 
consists — to  wit,  deer.  He  owne<l,  at  the  time  he  conversed  with  the 
king,  six  hundred  tame  animals,  none  of  which  had  he  bought  These 
animals  are  called  reindeer.  Six  of  the  number  were  deci»v  reindeer, 
which  are  hij^hly  prized  by  the  Fins,  for  by  means  of  them  they 
catch  the  wild  reindeer.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  countnr, 
although  he  owned  no  more  than  a  score  cows,  a  score  sheep,  and  « 
score  swine,  and  the  little  patch  which  he  tilled  he  cultivattni  by  horse 
labour.  But  their  principal  income  is  derived  from  the  contributions 
levied  on  the  subject  Fins.  This  tribute  consists  of  skins,  eider- 
down, whalebone,  and  ship's  tackling,  which  is  manufactured  from 
the  skins  of  whales  and  sea-dogs.  Ever)'  subject  Fin  jwiys  tribute 
according  to  his  ability.  The  richest  is  bound  to  deliver  fifteen  marten- 
skins,  as  well  as  five  reindeer  skins,  a  Ix-ar's  skin,  ten  barrels  of  eider- 
down, a  smock  made  of  bear's  or  otter's  skin,  and  two  ship's  cables* 
each  sixty  ells  in  length,  one  made  of  whale's  skin,  and  the  other  of 
sea-dog's  skin.*'  We  have  here  a  striking  picture  of  one  of  those 
Scandinavian  patriarchs,  of  whom  Adam  of  Bremen  speaks,  painted 
by  the  man  himself.  We  see  the  Norse  wjuire  snrroundtHi  by  his 
subject  Fins,  and  living  partly  on  the  i)nMluce  of  his  henlsor  his  scantj 
harvests,  and  partly  on  the  tribute  of  his  s^rfs.  In  another 
train  oil  and  sea-horse  teeth  are  adde<l  to  the  inventory  of  Norse  \ 
qjpssions.  "  Besides  the  phMisure  of  weing  foreign  countries,"  Alfred 
continues,  "  a  desire  to  capture  st'a-horses  prompted  Othere  to  under- 
take the  voyage,  in  which  he  sailed  round  Norway ;  for  their  teeth 
furnish  a  very  valuable  sort  of  bone,  and  their  hides  are  very  good  for 
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iittkiiig  cables  o£    The  sea-hone  is  smaller  than  the  whale^  and  is  not 
more  than  seven  ells  long.     Off  Heligoland  is  fi>and  the  best  whale 
hkmg  :  they  are  theie  ^m  forty-eight  to  fifty  ells  in  length.   Othere 
told  me  that  with  six  large  ships  he  had  killed  sixty  of  them  in  two 
daja."    The  thirst  for  adventure  and  for  seeing  strange  lands,  of  which 
OUiere  is  a  good  example,  sometimes  carried  these  ancient  mariners 
Teiy  far  out  of  the  ordinary  ocean  tracks.     According  to  the  very  old 
Icelandic  historian,  Are,  the  Norse  Viking  GunbjSm  was  driven  by  a 
gtotm  on  to  the  American  coast>  about  A.n.  878,  or  a  few  years  ailer 
Anschar's  death,  and  the  reports  he  brought  back  led  to  the  formation, 
within  a  century  or  so,  of  Christian  settlements  in  Greenland,  New- 
foundland, and  Pennsylvania. 

it  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  some  slight  extenuation  of  the 

piratical  habits  of  the  Norsemen,  that  the  poverty  of  their  countiy 

threw  them  for  support  on  the  harvests  of  the  sea,  that  they  legaided 

their  predatory  expeditions  as  war,  and  that  war  was  sanctioned  and 

hallowed  by  their  leligion.     That  religion,  of  which  the  Edda  is  the 

most  authentic  monument^  was  substantially  the  same  with  that  of 

all  the  families  belonging  to  the  great  Gothic  race  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 

piece  out  from  this  extant  Bible  of  pagan  Scandinavia  the  fragmentary 

accounts,  given  us  by  Tacitus,  of  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Germans. 

There  are  not  wanting  traces  in  the  £dda,  and  especially  in  the  Woluspa, 

that  gem  of  the  entire  collection,  that  a  lofty  ethical  spirit  originally 

animated  the  system,  fitting  it,  to  say  the  leasts  to  be  no  worse  a 

preparation  for  Christianity  than  the  mythologies  of  Greece  and  Bome» 

The  oldest  Gothic  belief  was  in  the  Vanes,  gentle  and  kind  genii, 

and  in  Freyr,  named  above,  a  kind  of  peaceful  Poseidon,  with  his  sister 

Freya,  the  Gothic  Aphrodite.     The  Odin  religion  was  a  later  growth, 

with  wiiich,  however,  the  more  primitive  faith  was  partially  bleuded. 

Odin,  the  great  god,  created  heaven  and  earth  out  of  his  own  body, 

and  the  first  human  pair  out  of  the  alder  and  the  ash.     The  first  man 

hved  in  a  paradis<iical  state,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gods,  in  a  city 

built   by  those  divinities  the  Ases,  or  Anses,  and  called  after  the 

bailders,  Asgard.     Anschar  s  own  name  contains  this  word,  combined 

with  another  meaning  *•  lance,"  or  "  spear,'*  and  accordingly  denotes 

**  the  spear  of  God."     But  the  golden  age  in  Asgard  was  doomed  to 

en  L     Lok,  who  alone  had  been  spared  and  received  amongst  the  Ases, 

with  Odin  at  their  head,  when  the  giants  were  overthrown  by  them, 

introduced  into  it  vice  and  evil.     This  mischief-loving  tempter  and 

mocker  of  gods  and  men,  who,  however,  is  represented  as  an  imp 

fdlhcr  than  a  fiend,  occasions  the  death  of  Baldur,  the  noblest  and 

purest  of  the  Ases.     With  the  death  of  Baldur,  crime  and  calamity 

gain  more  and  more  the  upper  hand  ;  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  break 

iiiose,  the  sad  "twilight  of  the  Ases"  deepens  into  utter  darkness, 

gods  and  men  perish  in  internecine  struggles  with  the  giants,  and  the 

end  ul  the  world  draws  on.     Then  suddenly  Baldur  re-appears,  the  lord 

of  a  better  age,  to  dispense  glorious  rewards  to  all  who  shall  meanwhile 

luve  shown  themselves  bravo,  and  condign  punishment  to  cowards. 
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None  but  freemen  who  Lave  died  sword  in  hand  are  entitled  to  the 
delights  of  Walhalla.  For  women  and  slaves,  nothing  but  a  shadowy 
prolongation  of  their  present  sad  lot  is  to  be  looked  for  beyond  the 
grave.  In  the  hall  of  Odin  the  glorified  heroes  daily  fight  their  battles 
over  again.  The  Walkyres — their  guardian  spirits,  who  choso  them 
out  of  the  slain  on  the  battle-field,  gave  them  immortality,  and  fondly 
flew  with  them  to  Walhalla — wait  upon  tliem  still,  and  hand  them 
huge  beiikers  of  mead  to  quaff.  Daily  also  the  great  wild  boar, 
Sahrimnar,  is  roasted  for  them  whole  ;  and,  after  being  eaten,  is  re- 
newed every  evening.  Odiu*s  own  portion  is  thrown  by  the  fjod  to 
his  two  wolves,  Geri  and  Freki,  who  crouch  at  his  feet  under  tlie  daia. 
For  he  needs  no  flesh  ;  wine  is  to  him  both  meat  and  drink. 

But  to  return  to  the  missionaries  whom  Providence  had  deatined  to 
shake  this  heathen  system  to  its  foundations.  On  their  arrival  at  Hadeby 
— as  we  have  already  said  Schleswig  was  then  called — in  company  with 
the  king,  they  are  said  to  have  met  with  considerable  succesa,  and  to 
have  made  luany  converts  from  the  flrst  This  can  hardly  have  been 
the  case,  and  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration  of  the  monkish  chroniclen, 
who  are  wont  to  forget  that  the  gifl  of  tongues  has  ceased.  Though 
the  Danish  must  have  then  been  far  more  closely  akin  to  the  German 
dialects  than  now,  yet  much  time  must  have  been  spent  by  the  foreign 
monks  in  mastering  the  idiom  of  the  country.  Moreover,  when  our 
informants  come  to  specific  fact^  we  And  no  indications  of  any  extra- 
ordinary success  in  the  case.  Quite  the  contrary.  So  unfavourably 
disposed  towards  Christianity  were  Harald's  subjects,  that  his  having 
embraced  it  led  to  his  being  driven  across  the  frontier  within  a  coopU 
of  years  from  his  return  ;  and  in  a.d.  829  Anschar  himself — whoM 
comrade,  Autbert,  had  already,  through  sickness,  been  compelled  to 
retreat  to  Corvov,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  diinl — found  it  necps- 
sary  to  retire  for  this  time.  All  that  he  had  as  yet  been  able  to  eflect 
was  the  estiiblishment  of  a  school  of  twelve  l)oys,  some  of  whom  ha 
had  pun:hased,  the  rest  having  been  pn*sent^i  to  him  by  Harald.  In 
thus  forwarding  Anschar  s  plans  for  the  training  of  future  teachers  of 
his  nation,  as  well  as  in  his  holding  his  crown  eheai»or  than  his  religion, 
the  king  alfonls  pleasing  pnH)f  that  his  voyago  un  iKvani  the  miaaionary 
ship  hiis  done  him  a  world  of  good.  On  the  whole,  however,  this 
Danish  dix)r  has,  for  the  present,  be<-n  ojioned  but  a  ven*  little  way. 
A  sin;;le  beam  of  light  has  startled  the  darkness  which  reigns  in  that 
den  ot  pirates,  and  now  it  is  slanimiHl  to  again.  The  Apostle  of  tha 
North  has  met  with  his  first  repulse,  but  he  still  keeps  his  loving  eye 
upon  it  ;  and  when  called  elsewhither,  gives  strict  charge  to  Bfvther 
Gislenmr  to  wat<'h  in  his  stead. 

Tiie  scene  now  changes  to  Sweden.  For  Providence  so  ordained 
that  about  this  very  time  env(»ys  from  Hji'un,  king  of  that  })ortion  of 
Scandinavia,  where  by  means  ot  Christian  eaplivi's  and  the  commercial 
intercourse*  with  the  then  flourishing  j>orl  (»t"  Dor>tetle  st»me  m.H*dM  of 
the  Gos|)el  had  been  scattennl,  arrived  at  the  court  *>t'  the  Km|>eror 
Ludwig  the  I'ioua.     These  ambassadors,  with  the  view  poaaiblj  oC 
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iDgratiatiiig  themselyes  with  the  Frank  ruler,  and  thus  the  better 
attaining  their  political  objects,  told  him  there  were  many  Christians 
in  Sweden,  and  invited  him  to  send  them  priests.     The  emperor  pro- 
posed this  mission  to  Anschar,  who  at  once  declared  himself  ready  to 
embark  in  any  undertaking  likely  to  glorify  the  name  of  Christ.     Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  summer  of  a.d.  829,  he  took  a  passage  for  himself 
and  Witmar,  a  brother  monk  of  Corvey,  on  board  a  trading-vessel 
bound  Ibr  Sweden,  carrying  with  him  many  presents  with  which  he 
had  been  intrusted  by  the  emperor  for  King  Bjom.     On  the  voyage  he 
had  practical  proof  of  the  sort  of  people  to  whom  he  was  taking  the 
GospeL     The  ship  was  attacked  by  pirates,  who  stripped  them  of  their 
all,  and  ^hen  seem  to  have  flung  them,  to  take  their  chance,  on  a  barren 
and  unknown  shore.    His  companions  were  for  endeavouring  to  return, 
but  Anschar  declared  he  would  not  think  of  doing  so,  until  God  should 
have  revealed  to  him  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  His  word  to 
be  preached  in  Sweden.     Through  woods  and  across  lakes,  therefore^ 
they  pushed  on  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  and  at  leugth  reached  the  town 
of  Birka,  on  the  Lake  of  Malam,  then  a  considerable  port  near  Sigtuna, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  far  from  the  present  metro- 
polis, Stockholm.     Bjom  received  the  emperor*s  presents  graciously, 
fLQd  readily  accorded  Anschar  permission  to  preach  in  his  country,  and 
to  baptize  any  of  his  subjects  who  might  wish  to  change  their  rel^ion. 
Of  this  liberty  the  missionaries  joyfully  availed  themselves,  and  not 
only  strengthened  the  faith  of  the  Christians  whom  they  found  there 
already,  by  administering  to  them,  bond  and  free  alike,  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  induced  some  of  the  Pagans  also  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  them.     The  most  eminent  amongst  these  new  converts 
was  the  nobleman  Herigar,  the  governor  of  one  of  the  provinces,  who 
was  honoured  to  erect  on  his  own  freehold  estate  the  hrst  Christian 
church  in  Sweden.     After  labouring  thus  with  cheering  success  for  a 
year  and  a  hal^  Anschar  in  a,  d.  831  returned  to  the  emperor  at  Aix  to 
report   progress,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  more  extensive  and 
systematic  assaults  against  the  strongholds  of  Scandinavian  idolatry. 

He  so  deeply  interested  the  imperial  devotee  in  his  important  work 
by  these  communications,  that  Ludwig  determined  to  carry  out  forth- 
with the  plan  formerly  entertained  by  his  father  for  the  establishment 
of  a  missionary  metropolitan  see  at  Hamburg,  to  which  Anschar  was 
to  be  consecrated.  The  unaspiring  monk,  however,  steadily  declined 
until  the  consent  of  the  German  Church  to  this  new  foundation  should 
have  been  first  obtained.  This  was  arranged  accordingly,  and  Anschar, 
having  been  raised  to  the  new  dignity,  was  sent  to  Kome,  to  procure 
the  Pope's  confirmation  of  the  new  archbishopric,  and  to  receive  the 
paUiutn.  Since,  moreover,  the  see  thus  created  was  rich  only  in  cares, 
and  was  exposed  to  constant  inroads  from  the  north,  the  emperor  gave 
him  the  abbacy  of  Thoroult^  situated  in  FlanderSj  between  Bruges  and 
Ypres,  for  his  support.  Pope  Gregory  IV.  not  only  ratified  all  that 
had  been  done,  but  also  further  showed  his  sense  of  the  importance  of 
Uiis  scheme  for  evangelizing  the  Korth^  by  associating  with  Anschar 
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In  the  work  the  Frank  primate,  £bbo  of  RheimB,  who  being  himself 
unable  personally  to  embark  in  the  enterprise,  forthwith  ordained  as 
his  substitute  his  nephew  Gauzbert  to  the  episcopal  superintendence 
of  the  rising  Swedish  mission.  Gauzbert  entered  into  Anschar*8  labours 
with  great  zeal,  and  carried  on  the  work  with  much  success,  till  in  a.d. 
845  a  storm  of  heathen  reaction  burst  forth.  The  bishop  was  attacked 
in  his  own  house,  plundered  of  everything,  and  harried  out  of  the 
country  by  the  fanatical  Pagan  mob.  For  six  years,  in  spite  of  all  An* 
Bchar's  earnest  endeavours,  nothing  more  could  be  done  in  that  quarter. 
At  length,  however,  in  a.d.  851,  he  prevailed  on  a  pious  recluse, 
Ardgar,  to  forsake  his  hermitage,  and  to  resume  the  Swedish  enterprise. 
Ardgar  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Herigar  and  the  rest  of  the  scattered 
flock,  who  had  been  so  long  destitute  of  the  most  precious  ordinances 
and  consolations  of  their  adopted  religion.  Yet  even  in  the  inUrral 
progress  had  been  made,  and  the  Lord  had  carried  on  the  work  bj 
means  of  native  converts.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  no  other  than  a 
heathen  priest  had  helped  to  spread  the  growing  impression  of  the 
power  of  Christ  One  of  those  maddened  pagans  who  had  plundered 
Bishop  Gauzbert's  house  deposited  his  booty,  amongst  which  was  a 
church  book,  in  the  house  of  his  father.  The  son  and  many  other 
relatives  of  the  family  died  shortly  after,  and  the  old  man,  smitten  to^ 
by  other  calamities  which  befell  him  at  the  same  time,  consulted  his 
priest,  who  told  him  he  must  have  offended  the  God  of  the  Christiana^ 
for  he  was  sure  so  pious  a  man  could  have  outraged  no  other  of  the 
gods.  The  man  vowed  satisfaction  to  Christ  ;  and,  yielding  up  the 
Christian  volume,  tied  it  to  a  stake,  where  it  was  found  by  the  Christian 
who  told  the  story  to  Anschar  s  scholar  and  biographer,  Kimbert.  The 
curious  trophy  was  hande<i  to  Ardgar  on  his  arrival. 

Amongst  the  new  converts,  the  most  zealous  was  Hengar,  the  stadt- 
holder,  who  had  never  lost  any  opportunity  of  furthering  the  good 
cause.  On  one  occasion,  when  Birka  was  threatened  by  an  invMiing 
army,  and  the  inhabitants  had  imploreii  in  vuin  the  help  of  their  goda, 
he  had  boldly  pro^tosed  to  them  to  try  his  own  God,  whom  he  declared 
to  be  the  Almighty.  They  listened  to  him,  and  at  his  instance  acinallj 
held  a  solemn  convocation  in  a  large  field,  and  vowed  a  hat  to  the 
Lord  Christ,  and  a  distribution  of  alms  in  His  name.  Thus  wonder- 
fully was  the  soil  prepared  for  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom.  For 
two  years  Ardgar  scattered  it  plentifully,  after  which,  u|)on  Herigar*t 
death,  he  seems  to  have  become  discouraged,  and  retired  to  his  her- 
mitaffe  once  more. 

Wo  next  find  Anschar  himself  re-appearing  on  this  scene  of  hit 
early  triumphs.  At  first,  indeed,  he  entreated  Gauzbert  to  return  to 
his  post ;  but  the  bishop  plausibly  pleaded  his  unfx>pularity,  and  the 
bitter  hatred  evinced  towards  him  when  his  house  had  )x*en  stormed  eight 
years  before,  as  likely  to  prove  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  truth.  Anichar 
felt  the  force  of  the  argument,  and  ))re|jariHi  to  go  himselt  He  wm 
the  more  disposed  to  this  course  on  account  of  a  dream  he  had  had,  m% 
a  time  when  his  spirit  was  greatly  bowed  down  by  his  ovenrhelminf 
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anxiety  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Swedish  mission.  He  dreamt  he  saw 
Abbot  Adalhard  of  Corvey  in  glory,  who  foretold  to  him  that  from  his 
lips  the  islands  and  the  distant  tribes  should  hear  the  Word  of  God ; 
that  he  was  destined  to  carry  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  and 
that  the  Lord  would  glorify  Hifl  servant.  This  last  intimation  he  un- 
derstood of  that  call  to  martyrdom  which  he  had  all  along  anticipated ; 
which,  however,  was  not  to  be  his  lot.  He  seemed  very  near  it,  indeed, 
on  his  first  landing  again  in  Sweden.  But  before  we  speak  of  this,  a 
few  words  must  be  said  as  to  what  he  had  been  doing  since  he  left 
Birka,  and  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg. 

The  Danish  mission  continued  in  abeyance  for  many  years,  save  that 
Anschar  did  all  he  could  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  better  times. 
The  Christian  prince,  Harald,  had  been  succeeded  by  Horik,  a  pagan 
and  a  persecutor.  Still  Anschar  did  not  abandon  the  hope  of  molli- 
fying this  bitter  enemy  of  the  Gospel,  and  meanwhile  he  patiently 
persevered  in  the  adoption  of  every  method  in  his  power  of  ultimately 
making  a  breach  in  the  sealed  ramparts.  He  was  unwearied  in  his 
exertions  to  evangelize  his  own  extensive  but  almost  wholly  heathen 
diocese,  which  comprised  at  first  no  more  than  four  churches.  The 
more  and  the  better  Christians  there  were  on  his  own  bank  of  the  Eider, 
the  more  surely  would  their  religion  cross  over  the  narrow  stream,  and 
beautify  the  other  bank  also  with  the  tree  of  life.  All  the  surplus 
revenues  of  his  poor  see  and  of  his  monastery  were  invested,  moreover, 
in  that  singular  sort  of  slave-trade  in  which  we  have  already  seen  him 
engaged  in  Hadeby.  He  purchased  numbers  of  Slavonian  and  Scan- 
dinavian youths,  whom  he  afterwards  trained  as  monks  and  priests 
under  his  own  eye,  or  sent  them  to  Thoroult  for  the  same  purpose, 
intending  to  employ  them  as  missionaries  to  their  heathen  country- 
men. A  heavy  calamity  befel  him  whilst  engaged  in  carrying  out  his 
plans.  In  a.d.  845,  the  same  year  in  which  Bishop  Gauzbert  had  been 
chased  from  Sweden,  Hamburg  was  fallen  upon  by  the  Northmen.  The 
ruthless  pagans  made  the  clergy  and  the  churches,  as  usual,  the  special 
object  of  their  fury  ;  and  the  good  archbishop  was  beggared.  The 
splendid  cathedral  which  he  had  built,  together  with  the  adjoining 
monastery,  as  well  as  his  library,  the  gift  of  the  emperor,  were  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins,  and  he  heid  much  ado  to  escape  with  his 
life  and  his  relics.  But  for  the  Christian  kindness  of  a  noble  lady  of 
Holstein,  named  Ida,  he  and  his  ecclesiastical  family  must  have  starved. 
Yet  he  murmured  not,  but  said  with  Job,  "  The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away — He  hath  done  what  seemed  Him  good — blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  From  his  retreat  on  the  Lady  Ida's  estate  at 
Kameshoe  he  sallied  forth  to  seek  the  bloody  footsteps  of  the  destroyers 
through  his  wasted  diocese,  and,  like  a  good  Samaritan,  to  heal  the 
wounds  they  had  inflicted. 

In  the  same  year,  however,  the  bishopric  of  Bremen  fell  vacant,  and 
four  years  afterwards  the  Metropolitan  See  was  transferred  thither, 
where  its  establishments  would  be  safer  from  barbarian  and  i)agan  out- 
cage.     At  the  same  time  its  revenues  were  very  much  increased  by  the 
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change,  aud  with  them  the  resources  of  the  missioD.  Anschar  wai  now 
able  to  make  considerable  presents  to  King  Hoiik  of  Denmark,  which 
was  a  favourite  method  with  him  of  breaking  down  opposition  to  the 
truth.  Moreover,  in  the  conduct  of  some  diplomatic  business  with 
which  he  was  entrusted  at  the  court  of  the  Danish  monarch,  he  so  woo 
upon  his  confidence  and  respect,  that  Horik  declared  he  would  hsTe  to 
do  with  no  other  negotiator  in  his  transactions  with  the  neighbouring 
empire.  The  -violent  Diocletian  was  not,  it  is  true,  Roftei^  into  • 
Ck)nstantine,  but  he  now  readily  gave  his  sanction  to  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  within  his  dominions,  and  Anschar  was  allowed  to  erect 
a  church  at  Hadeby.  Many  of  the  Danes  were  baptized,  and  the  movs- 
laent  thus  begun  slowly  but  surely  gathered  strength,  until,  under  our 
own  Canute,  no  pagan  reaction  was  any  more  to  be  feared. 

Anschar  6  influence  with  King  Horik  was  also  of  great  serrice  to 
the  Swedish  mission,  to  which  we  must  now  accompany  the  Apnstle 
of  the  North.  The  royal  Dane  sent  with  him  an  envoy  to  the  court  of 
King  Olof,  to  say  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  this  serrmnt  ci 
God,  who  came  to  him  as  an  ambassador  from  the  German  Emperor 
Ludwig.  Never  in  all  his  life,  he  added,  had  he  seen  so  good  a  man, 
nor  found  one  so  worthy  of  confidence.  Having  found  him  to  be  a 
man  of  such  singular  goodness,  he  had  himself,  he  said,  let  him  order 
everything  as  he  chose  in  regard  to  Christianity.  Accordingly  ho 
begged  King  Olof  to  allow  him  in  like  manner  to  arrange  everything 
as  he  pleased  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  his  own  kingdom, 
for  that  he  would  do  nothing  but  what  was  good  and  right  A  more 
striking  instance  than  this  of  the  importance  of  a  Christian  bishop's 
having  a  good  report  of  them  that  are  without,  is,  perhaps,  not  to  bo 
found  in  history. 

Anschar  arrived  at  Birka  in  the  very  midst  of  a  crisis  in  which  ho 
required  such  powerful  intercession  A  national  champion  of  the  iaith 
of  Odin,  maddened  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fanaticism  by  the  progrew 
of  Christianity,  had  just  arisen,  lliis  man  announced  himself  to  the 
Swedes  as  a  messenger  from  the  gods,  to  make  known  their  wrath  at 
the  neglect  into  which  their  worship  had  fallen,  and  at  the  honoius 
rendered  to  a  foreign  divinity.  If  they  wanted  a  new  god,  the  heathen 
prophet  said,  they  should  build  a  temple  to  Ericht,  one  of  their  ancient 
kings.  The  fiery  speeches  of  the  Norse  Porphyry  told  powerfully  upon 
the  people,  his  suggestion  was  adopted  with  acclamation,  and  this  pag^n 
revival  was  at  its  height  in  the  moment  at  which  Anschar  landed  at 
fiirka.  The  native  Christians,  alarmed  for  his  life,  iiuplored  him  to 
retreat,  but  he  had  counted  the  cost  and  steadfastly  refused.  Yet^ 
although  eager,  as  we  liave  seen,  for  the  martyr  s  crown,  and  prepared, 
as  he  told  the  trembling  converts,  to  face  any  amount  and  form  ol 
torture,  he  would  not  neglect  prudent  pn'cautions.  He  invited  Ki^g 
Olof  to  a  banquet,  and  soothed  him,  as  was  hia  wont,  with  preeenta. 
Having  thus  conciliated  the  Swedish  monarch's  gix)d  will,  he  perKmaUj 
pressed  the  request  contained  in  King  Horik^s  letter,  that  he  might  bo 
allowed  to  preach  the  Christian  faith.   The  king  was  not 
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from  granting  it>  but  since  his  authority  was  limited  he  could  only 
promise  to  convoke  the  Folkthing  or  popular  legislative  assembly,  and 
himself  to  support  the  proposal  after  consulting  the  gods  by  lot.  In 
the  interval  Anschar  gave  himself  to  prayer,  and  whilst  engaged  in 
celebrating  the  mass,  felt  so  strong  a  faith  as  to  the  result  that  he  said 
to  a  priest  who  stood  by  him  at  the  altar,  **  I  am  now  sure  of  my 
cause  ;  grace  will  be  with  them."  Nor  was  his  joyful  anticipation  dis- 
appointed. 

The  decisive  day  dawned.  The  matter  was  first  laid  by  the  king 
before  his  nobles,  who  demanded  an  appeal  to  the  will  of  the  gods  by 
lot.  It  was  favourable  to  the  admission  of  the  new  religion.  The 
king  now,  according  to  his  pledge,  put  the  question  to  the  Folkthing. 
When  the  debate  waxed  warm,  an  eventful  turn  was  given  to  it  by  a 
very  old  man,  who  rose  in  the  midst  of  this  Swedish  parliament  and 
said,  "  Hear  me,  king  and  people  ;  many  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  already 
learned  that  this  God  can  be  of  help  to  those  who  trust  in  Him ;  for 
many  of  us  here  have  had  experience  of  it  in  dangers  at  sea,  and  in 
manifold  straits.  Why,  then,  should  we  spurn  what  is  necessary  and 
useful  to  us  1  Once,  several  of  us  travelled,  for  the  sake  of  this  reli- 
gion, to  Dorstede,  and  there  embraced  it  uninvited.  At  present  the 
seas  have  become  dangerous  by  piracy.  Why,  then,  should  we  not 
embrace  what  we  once  felt  constrained  to  seek  in  distant  parts,  now 
that  it  is  ofiPered  at  our  own  doors  V  He  carried  the  assembly  with 
him,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  was  thus  legalized  throughout 
Gothland.  In  Sweden  Proper  also  a  similar  decision  was  shortly  after- 
wards come  to,  and  Erimbert,  a  priest,  was  despatched  to  forward  the 
movement  in  that  quarter.  Anschar  erected  a  church  on  a  site  given 
by  tlie  king,  and  purchased  another  himself  for  a  parsonage-house. 
After  completing  these  establishments,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  num- 
ber of  his  associate  ecclesiastics  to  carry  on  the  work  of  evangelization, 
he  returned  to  his  diocese  in  a.  d.  8/54. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  lifetime  the  pious  and  ardent  missionary 
archbishop  watched  with  sleepless  solicitude  over  the  welfare  of  the 
infant  Scandinavian  churches,  and  in  his  last  sickness  he  wrote  to 
the  emperor  and  to  the  German  bishops  to  commend  them  to  their 
faith  and  zeal.  He  died  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  on  the  festival  of  the 
Purification  of  the  Virgin,  February  3rd,  a.  d.  865,  with  the  words  on 
his  lips,  "  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !  Into  Thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit."  When  the  sick,  who  from  distant  parts  were 
wont  to  seek  his  prayers,  showed  any  inclination  to  speak  of  their 
subsequent  recovery  as  miracles,  the  humble  man  would  say,  **  Could 
I  deem  myself  worthy  of  such  a  favour  from  the  Lord,  I  would  pray 
him  to  vouchsafe  me  but  this  one  miracle — that  out  of  me  he  would 
make  a  good  man."  That  prayer  was  heard ;  and  pagans  owned  in 
him,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  King  Horik,  the  awfulness  of 
goodness.  That  Christians  should  have  acknowledged  it  also  is  less 
surprising ;  but  towards  their  inconsistencies  it  sometimes  manifested 
itself  in  a  form  of  keen  rebuke,  impossible  to  withstand.     Thus,  on 
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one  occasion^  when  he  heard  of  some  of  the  baptized  magnates  of  hit 
diocese  who  were  giiilty  of  the  enormity  of  kidnapping  some  fugitive 
Christian  slaves,  and  forcing  them  into  their  service,  he  went  sti  aight- 
way  into  their  midst,  and  shamed  them  into  the  liberation  of  the 
captives.  He  had  no  other  arms  than  those  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the 
might  of  these  weapons,  which  is  so  strikingly  displayed  in  this  inci- 
dent, is  the  pregnant  moral  of  Anschar's  entire  history,  and  is  the  key 
to  all  his  triumphs  as  the  Apostle  of  the  North. 


Ill- 

THE  OLD  MULBERRY  GARDEN  AND  THE  MODERN 

ST.  JAMES'S   PARK. 

By    Walter    Thornbcry. 

Tike,  who  is  a  harlequin,  famous  for  his  tricks  and  changes,  setms  to 
treat  London  as  the  scene  of  a  pantomime  that  takes  a  great  many 
centuries  playing,  hut  still  must  come  to  the  green^urtain  drop 
at  last.  Wonderful  are  the  changes  and  tricks  he  eflecta^ 
telling  the  gentlemen  of  the  stage,  whether  clown  or  king,  th« 
proper  time  for  their  entrance  and  their  exit.  His  scenes  are  on 
a  large  scale,  and  they  flap  and  slide  about  just  like  the  scenes  of  th« 
pantomime  of  my  simile — (this  cold  weather  it  is  impossible  to  keep  me- 
taphors quite  congruous).  Now  a  king's  London  palace,  at  a  alap  of  his 
wand,  becomes  a  hospital  ;  now  a  gallow's  green  becomes  a  fashionable 
street  Perhaps  Harlequin  Time  wills  it  that  now  a  Niagara  aati8«g»- 
machine  roar  in  the  cellar  where  Mrs.  Brownrigg  munlen*d  her  ap- 
prentice. Now  that  a  coal-wharf  shall  take  the  place  of  the  Norman 
castle  that  once  frowned  upon  the  banks  of  the  crystal  'l*hame«y  th* 
"  silver-footed  Tbamesis,"  whose  strami  the  poet  Herrick,  exiled  to  his 
rough  Devonshire  vicarage,  longed  to  repace,  or  '*  reiterate,'*  as  ba 
somewhat  fantastically  calls  it 

The  harlequin  Time,  with  his  changeful  wand  ever  vibrating  over 
our  dear  black-faced,  changeful,  dirty,  delightful  city,  has  played,  and 
is  still  playing,  strange  tricks.  There  was  tlie  little,  swifl,  cr}'sUd 
streamlet  the  Fleet — swallow  swift  und  fleetM-hasing,  ripple  after 
ripple,  fn)m  its  hilly  source  in  some  linuipstcad  lucadow,  is  now  a 
vaulted-up,  loathsome,  poisonbivathiu^;  newer,  lull  uf  mt^  and  odours* 
that  are  so  strong  they  run  about  in  vi>ible  shape's,  and  is  no  mate  fit 
to  be  seen  than  a  charnel-house,  or  a  plague-pit  newly  covered.  Th« 
little  fairy  nymph  of  that  Fleet  stream  has  long  since  died  an  Opkelk 
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death,  and  lies  buried  forty  fathoms'  deep  in  this  fat  and  stagnant  Styx 
of  subterranean  London — a  sad  type  of  all  the  bright  youth  and  child- 
hood that  has  grown  old,  and  wicked,  and  festering,  bad,  and  has 
died,  and  coi  rupted  away,  in  this  our  wicked  old  London.  The  Fleet 
seems  to  me — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  draw  a  simile  from  a  book  I  love 
much — the  unhappy  Little  Nell  of  rivers ;  the  Babe  in  the  Wood, 
killed  by  its  naughty  uncles,  the  nightmcn  of  London.  Shall  I  stay 
to  trace  its  decline,  as  it  thickened  and  darkened  like  a  painter's  glass, 
when  he  washes  his  Indian- ink  brush?  Shall  I  tell  how  it  flowed 
nnder  the  cruel  thieves'  haunts  of  the  bad  cocked-hat  time — the  heart- 
less, false,  artificial  time — when,  through  bloody  trap-doors  and  secret 
apertures,  often  by  moon  glimpses  at  the  dead  of  night,  stabbed  and 
battered  bodies  were  splashed  into  its  waters  by  masked  highwaymen 
and  blaspheming  wretches,  with  pistols  still  smoking,  sticking  from 
their  huge  flapped  pockets.     This  is  Change  No.  1. 

Change  No.  2. — Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  the  Dukeof  Ancaster  and 
other  of  Horace  Walpole's  grand,  patched,  and  periwigged,  false,  fribbly 
friends  lived,  with  sprinkle  of  judges  and  great  men  (brain  great,  not 
pocket  great) — fading  to  the  stony  row  of  silent  chambers  of  1860 — 
where  the  grimy  laundress  sweeps  the  foot-marked  door-steps,  and 
where  sparse  grass  grows  between  the  bald  white  stones  of  the  court- 
yards. 

Change  No.  3  of  my  sample  changes  ;  taken  at  randonu  The  site 
of  the  National  Gallery,  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  King's  Mews  ;  where, 
in  grassy  plots,  the  dandelion  balanced  its  hollow  globe  of  down,  like  a 
floral  acrobat,  with  one  trick,  or  spread  its  yellow  shield  flower,  while  the 
white  falcons  of  Norway  fluttered  and  whistled  on  the  gloved  hand  of 
some  lucky  accident  that  wore  the  regal  coronet,  and  strutted  like  a 
deity  got  down  from  its  pedestal. 

Change  4. — The  silent  and  blocked-up  warehouses,  where  chains 
dangle,  and  custom-house  cats  collect  revenues  of  mice,  and  hops  smell 
sweet,  and  hay  spreads  about — dry  memorial  of  summer  fields — and 
bales  of  spices  tell  stories  to  each  other  at  night  of  Ceylon  cinnamon- 
groves  and  Malabar  jungles — stand  now  where  once  the  Globe 
Theatre  stood,  where  for  the  first  time  the  great  Elizabethan  men  sat 
and  wondered  at  the  magic  world  unrolled  before  them  by  that  short 
prick- bearded  man,  who  sat  on  the  stage  among  the  smoking  gallants 
and  their  pages. 

But  I  might  go  on  all  day,  showing  the  pantomimic  changes  of 
harlequin  Tiuie  ;  showing  how  London  has  eaten  up  all  the  green 
fieUls  round  it,  and  spread  like  a  gangrene,  killing  and  deadening  as  it 
spread.  I  could  show  how  the  rich  citizens'  houses  of  middle-age 
London  are  now  chandlers'  shops  in  small  alleys,  and  that  where  Jane 

Slinre,  with  her  jewelled  hair,  sat  and  waited  for  the  king,  is  now 

but  I  must  get  at  once  to  my  special  change — the  change  of  the  old 
Mulberry  Garden  of  Charles  into  the  modern  Buckingham  Palace ; 
the  change  of  St.  James's  Park  from  the  swampy  meadow  walled  in 
by  Henry  VIIL,  to  the  trim  modem  triangle  where  the  children  play, 
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the  ducks  stnit,  the  swans  pout,  and  the  cows  stand  so  patiently  to 
be  milked  ;  where  once  fat  Prior  and  black-browed  Swift  walked  toge- 
ther, to  better,  not  the  English  constitution,  but  their  own. 

It  is  delipjhtful  even  now  going  down  the  tumultuous  Strand — to 
pace  which  Dr.  Johnson  thought  the  glory  of  existence,  and  the  whola 
Dutii  of  Man  ;  to  pass  the  pert  statue  of  Charles  I.,  with  the  honey- 
combed pedestal ;  and  to  thread  through  those  iron  Horse  Guard  K^tea^ 
under  the  infallible  clock  ;  and  between  those  mirrors  of  kniglithood, 
the  two  horse-guards,  who  seem  always  so  bran  new,  so  veneered,  so 
brushed,  so  Windsor-soaped,  so  killing,  so  fatal,  if  not  to  their  enemies 
— who  they  never  meet— certainly  to  the  Carlton  Terrace  nurse-maids, 
who  regard  them  as  demigods  and  Achilleses — as  probably  they  are,  if 
Paris  were  to  be  again  troublesome.  I  still  like  to  pace  the  bard  cleaa 
walks  that  border  the  lipping  water,  where  the  yellow  puffs  of  duck- 
lings scull  about,  and  where  the  frowning  swans  spread  all  their  canvas 
to  the  blue  June  air — ^just  as  some  chiding  monitor  of  time — some  dull 
mechanic  sexton  of  the  day — knells  for  the  bygone  hour  over  West- 
minster way,  and  announces,  with  the  indifference  of  a  herald,  the 
coronation  of  a  new  king  of  sixty  minutes.  I  like  the  barrack  side- 
walk, where  you  hear  the  drum  noisily  vibrant^  reminij9ct*nt  of 
Waterloos,  or  of  many  Vittorias.  I  like  the  open  breezier  palace-end, 
where  the  fountain  sows  rainbows,  and  the  once  royal  home,  so  un- 
healthy, as  Leigh  Hunt  will  have  it,  raises  its  wealthy  but  unmeaning 
bulk.  I  like  to  look  at  the  hiilcous  monster  of  Mr.  John  Nash,  archi- 
tect— the  place  that  bluif  old  William  IV.  would  not  inhabit,  and 
that,  tinkered  up  from  time  to  time,  was  originally  nothing  but  a 
cheating  enlargement  of  the  old  Buckingham  Houst*,  by  that  hearties*, 
cunning  fellow,  George  IV.,  who  thus  intended  to  trick  Parliament  into 
building  a  new  palace.  I  remember,  without  even  the  intelligent  aid 
of  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham — whom  so  many  old  writers  have  aideil — 
that  this  was  oi-iginally  a  house  built  for  Dryden's  Duke  of  Bock- 
Ingham  ;  that  it  was  a.c,niin  rebuilt  and  sold  to  (tcorge  II.,  when  a 
"  pouting  "  Absolom  ;  that  then  George  IV.  played  his  tricks  with  it ; 
and  so,  with  some  mo<l ideations  and  enlargements,  it  now  standi 
scaring  the  sun  and  frightening  the  moon — a  very  hideous  modifii-ation 
of  the  wattled  cabin  of  the  early  British  chief  1  like,  too,  the  centre 
walks,  where  the  little  Benjamins  of  l»ndon  play,  and  cry,  and  Imbhle. 
and  w^here  seedy  meditators, and  out-of-<loor»  ami  sometimes  out-of-elbow 
philosophers  think  and  doze,  then  wake,  and  doze,  and  think  ;  whore 
the  thin  nervous,  tine-libred  grass  stniggh  s  for  a  living,  and  where  tbs 
pamf)ered  swans  steer  past  with  their  orange  feet.  Heif,  t«>o,  sonietimes 
seated  In'tween  an  oily  farmer  up  for  the  **  show,"  who  nil»s  his  red  face 
with  a  silk  mainsjiil,  and  a  gentli  manly  ViigaUmd,  who  tells  me  he  has 
been  in  the  **  KiHes,"  and  wIk*  li^.ks  nither  lik<-  a  ritler — 1  sometimei^ 
in  a  day-dream,  find  myself  asking  the  farmer  whu  that  swarthy  man 
in  the  dove-coloured  velvet  and  cloth-of  p*M  swonl  belt  is,  who  stands 
just  opi>o8itti,  throwing  showers  of  dry  hemp-seed  to  the  ducks. 

'*  I  sea  now*t — sartin  I  don't,*'  says  ihu  farmer. 
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I  appeal  to  tbe  ex-officer  of  the  BiAes. 

"  You  hayen't  sixpence  about  yon,  honoured  sir  1"  is  all  the  reply 
Ictn  get  from  the  subaltern  with  the  packet  of  greasy  letters.  But 
Jit  I  do  see  him  ;  my  retina  takes  the  full  image.     By  the  apple  of  my 

£1  know  now  that  grim  dark  &ce,  that  heavy  eye,  and  black  wig, 
strong  sure  walk,  and  that  tiain  of  little  waddling  spaniels.     He 
b  Witching  the  three  hundred  men  at  work,  and  talking  with  some 
IWndi  gardener  about  throwing  all  the  ponds  but  Rosamond's  into 
strip  of  water,  with  islands  for  the  ducks ;  there  is  to  be  a  rising 
for  deer,  decoys  for  ducks,  and  broad  gravel  walks  instead  ci 
winding  field-paths ;   Italian    ice-houses,  avenues  of  trees, 
Hi,  above  all,  a  mall.     I  suppose  the  king  got  his  love  for  ducks  in 
BoUand,  where  he  brought  the  use  of  skates  from.  No  use  now  decoys 
kt  wild  fowl  in  the  Park ;  the  wild  fowl  that  Charles  saw  on  their 
•■R  nests  are  gone  &r  from  the  roaring  city,  gone  like  the  ''fat 
M  sweet  salmons"  that  the  historian  Harison  saw  daily  taken  in  the 
Aimea — gone  where  the  woodcocks  of  the  West  End  squares  are 
and  where  the  whitebait  of  Greenwich  will  follow,  if  the  Thames 
on  getting  worse  as  it  gets  older. 
8t  James*s  Palace  was  once  a  hospital  for  fourteen  leprous  sisters, 
didicated  to  the  Spanish  Saint  who  gave  a  name  to  so  long  a  line  of 
fitofteh  kings,  the  dregs  of  which  line  we  had  the  blessings  of  in 
^gbind  till  we  tossed  them  on  to  a  foreign  dunghill,  where  they 
HMed  to  trouble  us,  death  shutting  them  all  up,  the  lost  drunkard, 
lid  the  other  bigots  and  mauvais  iiujeis  in  a  certain  quiet  mortuary 
ihtpel  of  the  Vatican  that  I  have  often  visited  with  much  thankful- 
lass.     Henry  VIII.,  hateful  to  God  and  man,  laid  his  fat  hand  on 
llii  charity,  as  the  English  Rehoboam  did,    wherever  he  could  on 
4mroh  or  manor-house. 

The  site  of  Buckingham  Palace  was  once,  as  I  have  said  before,  a 
lobarban  mulberry  garden,  or  Cremorne,  that  existed  when  Cromwell 
diut  up  Spring  ^rdens  and  they  were  built  upon,  and  before  Vauxhall 
WwB  Opened.  It  was  a  fashionable  botanical-garden  sort  of  place,  where 
fOQ  eat  tartfs  and  iiad  wiiie  and  cheesecakes.  Lord  Goring  lived  close 
by,  at  the  house  that  the  Earl  of  Arlington  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
hun  successively  inhabited  ;  and  there  was  good  air  there  and  good 
company,  for  here,  at  a  glass-smashing  banquet,  Charles  II.  himself 
iiolated  his  own  decree  against  pledging  and  the  drinking  of  healths. 
Ever  since  Cromwell  shut  up  Spring  Garden,  the  Mulberry  Garden 
Bourished. 

But  of  that  anon.  This  garden  originated  in  a  planting  of  mul- 
berries near  Westminster  Palace,  by  that  erudite  and  most  wise  simple- 
ton, James  I., — the  man  bom  for  a  village  schoolmaster,  or  a  country 
Shallow.  It  consisted  of  about  four  acres  twenty -two  perches  of  land, 
ind  stood  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  present  palace  ;  it  was  intended 
to  set  an  example,  borrowed  from  some  Italian  tmveller,  of  the  culti- 
ration  of  the  Eastern  tree,  the  poor  witch-frightened  pedant  having 
lome  gleam  of  an  idea  that  such  culturo  would  promote  the  manufacturo 
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of  English  silks.  At  that  time,  even  in  Scotland,  the  fir»t  piincipl^s 
of  political  economy  were  unknown,  or  the  murderer  of  Kaleigh  would 
have  known  that  new  trades  may  be  grown,  but  cannot  be  forced  by  the 
hotbed  of  royal  decrees.  The  mulberry-garden  silk— the  due  time  of 
decomposition  having  come — like  Chelsea  china  and  other  artificialities. 
'*  exhaled  and  went  to'' — limbo.  Charles  I.,  that  melancholy  an<l  wife- 
ruleil  bigot,  before  its  complete  decease,  granting  it,  mulberriea» 
fnwaddled  silk-worms  and  all,  to  the  care  of  Lord  Aston  for  *'own  and 
son's  life,"  as  laborious,  but  dull  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  has  diacovered 
after  much  dusty  grubbing,  and  dry  diving  into  registers. 

I  will  not  stop  to  restore  the  old  mulberry  ganlen  even  in  imagi- 
nation ;  let  the  old  haunt  of  folly  be  buried  under  the  kitchen  paving 
stones  of  the  unhaunted  palace.  Let  us  picture  only  for  a  moment,  if 
we  like,  and  then  dismiss  for  ever,  the  great  shrubby  unnaturaliaed  tree 
of  Palestine,  with  the  thick  sappy  boughs,  and  lai^  green  toothed 
leaves, — what  time  the  ground  under  their  dark  shadow  during  Charlea 
I.'s  anguish,  were  purple,  blood-stained  with  fruit,  as  if  some  Cavalier 
and  Puritan  had  indeed  been  struggling  for  life  or  death  under  the 
fruit-laden  branches  ;  we  may  picture  the  Vandyke  men,  in  suita  of 
white  silk  or  carnation  velvet,  pacing  on  the  turfen  bowling-greent, 
roses  in  their  shoes,  swords  by  their  side,  their  hats  plumed  with  blue 
or  ciimson,  their  l>earing  stately  and  grave,  as  befitted  the  gentlemen  of 
whom  Falkland  and  Hampden  are  the  two  contrasting  typea.  Uere, 
perhaps,  too,  grave-faced  Puritan  divines  —  Hugh  Pet4»r8  and  bia 
brother  preachers — in  sad  colon reil  raiment,  short  cropixnl  hair,  and 
black  skull  ca)>s  on  their  heads,  pace<l  up  and  down,  between  tha 
fountains,  the  silver  columns,  the  Hower  Ix^ds — that  seemed  to  rebuka 
melancholy  as  sinful, — and  the  large-leaved  mulberry  trees.  Hers 
with  heavy  folio  volumes  c>f  Prynne,  and  other  faithful  men,  under 
their  sinewy  arms,  they  repeated  the  story  of  how  King  David  one* 
waited  for  the  Philistines  in  the  valley  of  Iti'phaim,  and  wont  forth 
to  battle  to  smite  them  utterly  by  Ciod's  direction,  when  he  heard  a 
sound  as  of  a  rushing  wind  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberries.  It  is  true, 
says  Brother  Hew-Agng  in-Pitnes,  alterniards  troojier  in  Cromweirt 
Iit)nsides,  that  the  Douay  version  for  "mull)erry  trees"  substi- 
tutes **  pear  trees,"  [**  but  what  is  the  Douay  version  \ — Drawer,  bring 
three  stoups  of  wine, — and  tigain  in  the  Psalms  Ixxxiv. — 6,  we  hear  of 
him  *who  jwssing  through  the  valley  of  mulberries  ;* — **and  Drawer, 
some  i^asty,  if  you  have  it,"] 

Here,  without  stopj)ing  to  sketch  that  giKxi  and  virtuoua  Surrej 
gentleman,  Mr.  Evelyn,  who  hived  ganlens  so  much  that  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  buried  in  one,  and  who  was  treatid  to  wine  and  cakes  at 
this  sjx)t  we  s|H'ak  of,  on  a  certain  afterntnui  in  CroiuweU's  time,  just 
after  that  ii-on-handed  man  had  shut  up  Sprin;^' <  ;ardi'nH,  and  left  ths 
Mulberry  CJanlens  as  the  (»nly  j»hhv  of  rehvshment  when*  "  p<«lBDDS  of 
the  b«'st  quality  could  Ih'  exceedingly  t  heated  at," — we  can  but  wonderi 
in  a  blind  sort  of  way,  at  the  quiet  deconim  with  which  so  good  a  man 
must  have  moved  stoically  among  the  Iadit>s  and  gallants  who  salectoil 
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plaoe  as  one  for  Bpecial,  and  too  often  guilty  rendezvoos.  He  inos^ 
hare  been  a  little  reproving  and  chilling^  and  sad  in  face,  for  that 
lond-langhing,  manj-tongaed  place,  where  wanton  satins  swept  the 
twardy  and  wanton  fans  beat  the  blue  air,  keeping  time  to  amorous 
lutes,  and  satin  shoes  measured  out  the  minuet,  and  much  dangerous 
smiling  and  mischief  were  wrought  on  thejprimrose  edge  of  the  abyss 
of  ruin. 

But  though  Milton  may  have  strolled  here,  thinking  of  Comus, 
and  his  revelling  rout,  and  Cromwell  have  strode  up  and  down  thinking 
of  how  he  should  best  bruise  the  foul  fiend's  head,  trusting  much  in 
Pkovidence,  yet  taking  care  to  buckle  his  secret  breastplate  firm  and 
tight ;  and  Selden  have  mused  on  rabbinical  lore,  and  Newton  have 
looked  at  the  stars,  and  Wren  have  traced  out  St  PauFs  on  the  oitinge 
gnvel, — we  pass  to  a  far  more  congenial  figure,  and  one  more  befitting 
the  wanton  pleasure  garden  and  the  silken  Circes  of  the  lamp-lit 
tzbour,  than  grave  Mr.  Evelyn,  the  sober  and  wise  country  gentleman. 

Need  we  say  we  allude  to  Mr.  Pepys — Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  of  the  Ad* 
nualty,  that  fat-faced,  rather  pompous  looking,  fussy  official, — not  too 
Boral,  and  an  arrant  time-server ;  a  Puritan  once,  which  he  does  not 
with  known, — a  tailor's  son,  which  he  wishes  forgotten, — in  a  word, 
•  selfish  gossip ;  but^  nevertheless,  a  useful,  hard-working,  tolerably 
eooBcientious  man,  particular  with  his  wig,  expensive  and  showy  in  his 
dzuB ;  fond  of  amusement^  and  not  unknown  at  the  Duke*s  theatre. 

It  is  a  May  day,  also,  but  long  after  Evelyn's  visits  that  we  find  Mr. 
P4>ys  here  for  the  first  time,  eight  years  after  the  Kestoration, — about 
fire  years  before  the  place  was  finally  closed,  and  its  enchantment 
bfDken  up.  Mr.  Pepys  found  it  a  silly  place,  worse  than  Spring 
Garden,  but  thought  the  **  wilderness  "  somewhat  pretty  ;  and  April 
next  year,  he  was  here  again,  treated  by  one  there  with  an  olio  made 
bv  a  cook  of  the  place,  who  had  been  to  Spain  with  Pepvs'  gi-eat 
patron,  I^ord  Sandwich;  he  found  the  podrida  "a  very  noble  dish, 
such  as  I  never  saw  before," — and  let  us  hope  digested  it ;  then  he 
took  a  walk,  and  eventually  returned  again,  to  sup  on  what  he  had 
left  from  the  dinner  at  noon. 

And  who  dare  call  us  to  task  if  we  choose  to  presume  that  in  the 
next  arbour  might  have  been  seated  a  certain,  not  unknown,  poet — one 
Mr.  John  I)ryd«?n  ;  not  in  his  old  bookseller's  hack  uniform  suit  of 
Norwich  druj^get,  but  rather  fresh  coloured  and  grand,  in  his  sword 
and  Chedreux  wig,  drinking  Hhenish  and  eating  cheesecakes  with  a 
lady  in  a  mask — one  Matlame  Reeve,  the  fair  actress.  Perhaps  he  is 
leading  to  her,  under  breath,  his  Ode  to  Charles  II.,  which  is  poor 
compared  with  that  he  wrote  to  Cromwell,  because,  as  the  poet  wittily 
lays,  in  his  quiet  way,  "  Poets  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth." 
**Well  come  off,"  laughs  Madame  Reeve,  putting  down  her  slender 
irine  glass,  and  flashing  out  so  bewitchingly  with  her  sparkling  white 
teeth. 

It  was  to  this  bygone  Circeland,  Sedley,  Etherege,  and  TVycherley, 
better  poets  than  men,  came  to  glean  from  life.     Here  they  sat,  and 
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general  put  that  very  leading  question  to  a  cautious  statesman  : — 
"  Whitelocke,  what  if  a  man  should  take  upon  him  to  be  king  I" — 
to  which  answers  Bulstrode,  reasonably  honestly,  "  I  think  that  the 
remedy  were  worse  than  the  disease"  ? 

Is  it  possible  that  the  great  saviour  of  England  did  plan  this  step, 
feeling  no  hope  of  doing  permanent  good  without  thus  settling  that 
question  of  Divine  right  for  ever,  and  did  this  sounding  satisfy  him, 
and  scare  him  for  ever  from  the  abyss  ?  Or  is  it  i>ossible  that  Bulstrode 
— in  the  retirement  of  his  Wiltshire  house,  and  surn^un<led  by  those 
sixteen  idle  children  to  whose  society  Charles  II.,  forgetful  of  friend 
and  enemy,  had  dismissed  him — invented  this  conversation  in  orvler 
to  blacken  Cromwell,  as  the  manner  of  the  age  was.  A  man  who 
servos  first  one  party,  then  another,  may  be  admireil  for  his  talent  but 
can  never  be  respited.  Like  woman^s  virtue,  political  character  is 
irretrievable.  Perhaps  some  of  those  numerous  State  {^pers  that 
Bulstrode's  wife  burnt  after  his  death  might  have  ex))lainetl  away  or 
contradicted  this  momentary  weakness  of  Cromwell  —  the  true- 
hearted. 

There  must  have  been  great  walking  in  St  James's  Park  in  the 
Queen  Anne  times,  so  dear  to  old  students  of  the  "  Spectator,"  of  Pope, 
Prior,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Gay.  The  B<>scol>el  oak  acorns  that 
Charles  II.  planted  and  laughed  over  with  Rochester  and  Sedley, 
and  Killigrew  and  Arlington,  are  gone,  the  very  lines  of  the  Gre^-n 
Walk  and  the  Jacobite  Walk  (or  Duke  Humphrey 's  Walk  and  the 
Close  Walk)  and  the  Ix)ng  Lime  Walk,  are  forgotten  ami  scarcely 
traceable  ;  but  there  is  Duck  Island  or  its  successor,  that  St  Evn^mond, 
the  wit,  was  made  governor  of,  as  a  joke,  by  that  **  Merry  Moniirch  * 
who  made  so  many  of  his  subjei^-ts  weep.  One  can  still  see  the  PanJe 
where  Le  Sueur's  bn)nze  gladiator  stood  on  its  stone  jKniestal,  but  it  ii 
difficult  to  imagine  the  green  ditches  and  mounds  that  Charles  II.  Lad 
levelled,  and  the  trees  he  had  cut  down,  and  the  avenues  he  made,  and 
th^  fruit  trees  he  planted,  or  the  britlge  that  ho  n^moved. 

But  here,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  reniini.scenceof  the  **  Music  in  the  Park" 
recalls  a  fine  chivalrous  legend  of  the  j)laee,  which  interests  us  mors 
than  that  measured  tramp  or  that  thrill  i»f  the  drum.  It  refers  to  lh« 
stanch  fidelity  to  a  fallen  cause  i»f  old  Li»rd  Craven,  the  supposed 
lover  in  early  life  of  James  the  First's  daughter,  the  exiled  Queen  of 
B^)hemia,  whose  gn>at  house  st<HHl  on  the  site  of  the  Dlympk 
theatre.  lie  it  was  who  was  on  duty  at  the  j^dare  the  day  the  Dutch 
troops  were  marching  triumphantly  and  bloL»dles<<Iy  into  the  park. 
The  blood  of  the  old  soldier  of  Ciustavu.H— the  I  Ulgctty  of  a  cormpt 
court  — fired  up  ;  he  would  have  lK)rne  down  with  half-a-dozeu  men  oa 
these  pickle  herrings  J^»d  died  fighting  among  th»*ir  swt»rds  ;  but  hit 
maflter  forbade  him,  and  he  stroih*  awav  *'  with  sulh* u  ditjuitv.'* 

l^il  h<*n',  too.  as  we  l<x>k  tuwanls  the  lorNaki-n  )»a lace  court  of 
St.  James's — never  a  lucky  honn'  for  n^yalty  anuv  the  |H)or  lepitm* 
sisters  were  expelled — arise  unhappy  memories.  Hen*  Geoq^e  IV. 
bom  to  bless  the  nation  ;  and  here  the  unlucky  Pretender — ^a 
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his  oorropt  and  yicious  cruel  old  age — this  favourite  of  Mr.  Froudei 
the  crochety  and  the  changeable — turned  out  the  fourteen  leper 
ladies  and  the  eight  monks  who  kept  up  daily  prayers.  Here  this 
**  soul  of  leprosy,"  as  Leigh  Hunt,  generally  rather  mincing  and  afiected, 
£nely  calls  him,  lodged  his  **  swathed  and  corrupt  body."  The  very 
year  he  married  Anne  Boleyn  it  was  that  this  tyrant  of  so  many  flocks 
and  herds  took  away  the  poor  man's  "  little  ewe  lamb."  He  who  had 
seized  on  good  men's  lands — who  had  revelled,  Belshazzar-like,  out  of 
even  sacramental  cups — now  spared  no  one ;  his  thirst  for  lust  and 
revenge  grew  like  Nero's,  He  had  dead  Wolsey's  Whitehall  and 
Hampton  Court,  he  had  Eoyal  Windsor,  and  he  had  many  palaces,  but 
he  must  have  this  little  leper's  hospital,  this  Naboth's  vineyard,  and 
he  clutched  it.  The  black  red-brick  gateway  of  it,  dull  and  drear, 
still  stands  facing  the  steep  street  of  clubs,  and  t]|e  initials  of  Henry 
and  Anne  stiU  stand  together  in  the  "  chimney-piece  of  the  old 
presence-chamber." 

It  was  the  same  royal  murderer  of  More,  Fisher,  and  Surrey,  who 
made  a  tilt-yard  and  cock-pit  where  the  Horse-Guards  (equally  useful) 
now  stands.  But  now  no  blows  are  exchanged  there,  and  military 
millinery  is  all  that  remains  of  the  old  brave  buffeting  that  was  the 
horse-play  of  Henry's  time ;  that  king  who  made  up  for  a  good  youth 
by  so  wicked  and  corrupt  an  old  ago — Henry,  the  Vitellius  of  England. 

History,  as  hitherto  written,  has  been  nothing  but  a  record  of  the 
crimes  and  blunders  of  kings.  The  history  of  the  English  people 
I  hope  some  day  to  enter  the  lists  for,  caring  myself  more  for 
the  species  man  than  the  genus  king.  Of  king-history  8t.  James's  Park 
gives  us  plenty.  We  soe  that  false  king,  Chai'les  I.,  with  his  dull,  sad 
Ijace,  pacing  across  it  on  his  way  to  his  execution  outside  the  Whitehall 
window.  There  is  Charles  II.,  his  hopeful  son,  talking  to  Nell  Gwynne, 
over  the  garden-wall  of  the  Mall.  There  is  James  II.  thinking  of  the 
bishops,  and  wishing  they  had  but  one  neck.  Then  dull  Queen  Anne, 
nibbling  her  fan  for  want  of  a  repartee.  George  I.,  short,  snub,  and 
pale,  with  his  fat  German  mistress  or  burly  Walpole  by  his  side ; 
George  IL,  coarse  and  rough,  with  his  aquiline  nose  pointing  to  Chat- 
ham ;  George  III.,  scarce  saved  with  Pitt,  the  lean  ;  and  George  IV., 
the  handsome  and  vile. 

There  are  wonders  too,  hidden  in  this  avenue  of  trees  beyond  the 
sooty  Egj'ptian  cannon.  There  grow  sable  descendants  of  that  tree  that 
King  Charles  pointed  out,  as  he  paced  bravely  to  execution — soldiers 
before,  soldiers  behind — as  the  very  tree  planted  by  his  unlucky  brother 
Prince  Henry.  Is  that  the  one  the  soldier  sits  with  his  back  against, 
or  was  it  that  tree's  grandfather  ?  Might  it  not  perhaps  have  been 
that  tree  under  which,  on  a  certain  fair  November  evening,  the  Lord- 
General  Cromwell  took  aside  that  heavy  man,  Whitelocke,  having  first 
saluted  him  with  more  than  ordinary  civility,  as  he  met  him  on  horse, 
or,  worn  with  business  and  State  papers,  which  are  not  light  reading  (as 
doll  men  call  all  reading  which  is  amusing)  —  was  it  here,  with  satur- 
nine face,  dyspeptic  red  nose^  and  wart  on  the  left  temple,  the  great 
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the  ducks  strul,  the  riwaus  pout,  and  the  cows  stand  so  yau^-l 
bo  milked  ;  wlicre  once  fat  Prior  and  black-browed  Swift  wa';kc< 
thor,  to  l)ettcr,  not  the  English  constitution,  but  their  own. 

Jt  is  doliprhtful  even  now  going  down  the  tuniultuciis  Strai 
p:u:e  which  JJr.  Johnson  thought  the  glory  of  cxisifinv,  aii-i  tlit- 
D'ttt/  of  Mnn  ;  to  ]>as3  tlio  jx^rt  statue  of  Charlvs  I.,  with  lii*'  1 
(!oml)ed  pedestal ;  and  to  thread  through  those  in>n  Horst*  ( liKirJ 
under  the  infallible  clock  ;  and  betM'een  those  ininvrs  •)f  kniji 
tlie  two  liorse -guards,  who  seem  always  so  bran  mw,  so  vi-rAxr 
bnishcd,  so  AVindsor-soaped,  so  killing,  so  fatal,  if  not  to  tht-ir  ti 
— who  thev  never  meet — certainlv  to  the  Carltun  Torracf  iiurs— 
who  regard  them  as  demigods  and  Achilleses — as  pn.»bably  ih»'y 
Paris  were  to  be  again  troublesome.  I  still  like  to  paic  tht*  han 
walks  that  border  the  lipping  water,  where  the  y«*llow  jr.tTs  if 
lings  scull  about,  and  where  the  frowning  swans  sjm-ail  all  tlnir 
to  the  blue  June  air — ^just  as  some  chicling  monitor  of  tiuit — ?oo 
mechanic  sexton  of  the  day — knells  for  tht*  bygone  liour  ivt-r 
minster  way,  and  announces,  with  the  inditli-n-nrf  •»f  a  li'-nil 
coronation  of  a  new  king  of  sixty  minutrs.  I  like  ihf  Uirm.  i 
walk,  where  vou  hear  the  dnim  noisily  vibrant,  nniini^i.*' 
Waterloos,  or  of  many  Vittorias.  I  like  lh«*  i^\\'\\  brii/i»r  j  .dai 
where  the  fountain  sows  rainbows,  and  the  nno*  r^'Vul  hi'irn-. 
healthy,  as  1^'igh  Hunt  will  hav«^  it,  nisos  it^  wvalthy  bnt  unia 
bulk.  I  like  to  look  at  th»»  hiilrtms  monstir  of  Mr.  John  N.i-h, 
tect — the  i>la(e  tluit  blull  ohl  William  IV.  would  nit  iiihabi 
that,  tinkered  up  fnmi  time  to  time,  was  iTi;.;inaIly  i:«iiliinv: 
cheating  eiilai-genn-nt  of  the  old  1iU(kingli:nu  Hi»us«',  liy  ih  i:  hn 
cunning  fellow,  (Jeor;^'»'  IV.,  who  thus  intended  !•»  trick  railiamtri 
building  a  new  ]»alaie.  I  reniemlur.  without  ev*  n  tin-  intellip 
of  Mr.  Peter  ( 'unnint^ham  -whom  s.i  many  oM  wriiiis  have  a: 
that  this  was  originally  a  hous«'  Imilt  for  Ihyd^ns  1  hike  of 
ingham  ;  that  it  wa»<  a"::iin  nbuilt  ami  s«ild  i»»  il*  iru'«'  ll.n 
"pouting"  Absol«»m  ;  that  then  (leorgf  IV.  playeij  hi-  tiik-^  w 
r.n<i  so,  with  sonn'  mo<li!ieatii»ns  :>nil  enlarL:«'nn-nN.  it  n-  w 
scaring  the  sun  and  fri^/liti  ning  tin-  nuMui — a  Viiy  iii-lii-ii-i  n.-tlil 
of  the  wattleil  cabin  ot"  the  early  Uvitish  ihief.  I  \\w*\  i.-..  the 
walks,  where  tin*  little  iii'iiiimins  of  l.iMidi^n  pliv.  aii«i  rrv.  ;ir:d  1 
and  where  .M-rdy  niiMlitator-j,  anil  out  of  <l.'ors  nnd  -  iiihtin:.  -*m.:-4>! 
j»hiI«»sophers  think  anil  do/i-.  tlun  w.ik- ,  and  iii'/«-,  \\\A  v..  k  : 
thi'tliin  luTVoMs,  tine  tibnd  ^ji.e-;'  -tiu_'L'I«>  !<'i"  a  li\iiiL'.  \.\X\  vb« 
I'ampered  swan-i  slier  i'a>t  wiih  tiii  ir  «»r.»nL:«' !•  "t.  lb  »•.  t-'. -.on 
seat*  il  bi'twet  n  iin  oily  fanner  n|>  t<r  tl^**  **sl.'U."'  ^^l.•»  uK  i.i*  i 
with  a  silk  main -.til.  :ind  a  ^entli  n  :-i;lv  v;  l  i«  "i-i.  ^On-  ti !:-  me 
bei  n  in  the  '•  l;i!l.  s."  ;ii:il  v].,,  1,.,  k-  I..!!.,  i  I:kf  a  ni!«  i  —  1  >  m 
in  a  diiy  dii-am.  tnul  iny-.  It  ;ivkini:  t]j.-  |  .ii,..  r  \>1..»  tlui:  swaftl 
in  tin'  d«»ve  i.,l.iur.-.l  v.  l\.t  ..hd  il.-tli  .  !  ;.i.I.i  .-w.-id  lilt  is,  who 
just  upj»o^iti'.  thi\>wini:  shfiw.m  ti|  ,lry  h.-Uip -Jeed  to  \\.m  ducki- 

*'  1  gi'O  now't—tjuirtin  I  ilun't,"  My^*  ihi-  i..riiuT. 
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pan  "  changeling,  as  the  Whigs  said ;  here  Charles  I.  parted  with  his 
children — the  swarthy  hoy  who  was  horn  here,  and  his  large-nosed  brother 
of  York  ;  here  Mary  died,  and  Prince  Henry,  the  lad  of  such  promise, 
who  pitied  Ealeigh.  Like  other  London  houses  less  celebrated,  much 
good  and  evil  has  been  done  in  that  palace — many  heads  and  many 
hearts  broken — much  joy  and  much  sorrow  has  entered. 

And  now,  before  we  leave  the  park,  we  remember  how  otherwise 
it  has  altered.  Being  no  longer  a  sanctuary  from  bailiffs,  there  are 
no  hollow-cheeked  men  now  gasping  about  on  benches ;  and  if  a  modem 
Lady  Bradleigh  had  an  enthusiasm  to  see  a  great  novelist,  such  aa 
Richardson,  she  would  not  ask  him  for  an  elaborate  "  Hue  and  Cry" 
description  of  himself,  that  she  may  know  him  when,  on  a  certain 
dav,  the  author  of  "  Clarissa  "  walks  in  St.  James's  Park. 

But  now,  with  the  clash  of  cymbals  in  our  ears,  mingled  with  the 
mild  lowing  of  cows,  and  with  a  gleam  of  scarlet  and  flash  of  steel  in  our 
eyes,  we  must  quit  the  park,  the  swamp  of  the  ante-Norman  days,  the 
fields  outside  the  lonely  isolated  leper-house  of  the  fourteen  sisters, 
the  Duck  Island  of  St.  Evremond,  and  the  walks  the  swarthy  Charles 
paced,  and  hie  to  other  legendary  scenes,  where  we  may  again  meet 
the  reader. 

The  Horse-Guards'  clock,  with  both  hands  for  once  united,  points  to 
twelve — I  must  away — I  hear  a  'bus  conductor  you  cannot  hear — I  see 
his  tin  whistle  which  you  cannot  see — and  his  cry  is,  "  Bank,  Bank," 
which  is  my  way  to  London  Bridge. 


IV. 

THE  REVIVAL  m  IRELAND. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Arthur. 

From  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Belfast  a  line  runs  through  a  cotintiy 
almost  exclusively  Protestant,  with  a  predominating  majority  of 
Presbyterians.  About  half-way  hes  Ballymena.  It  is  a  sturdy 
httle  town,  built  of  dark  basalt,  noted  for  a  good  trade  in  linen, 
and  an  exuberant  one  in  whiskey.     The  district  around  it  on  the 

1-  •*  The  Revival  in  Ulster ;  its  Moral  and  Social  Results."     By  Benjamin  Scott, 
Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London.  , 

2.  "The  Ulster   Revival;    and  its  Physical  Accidents."     By  the  Rev.  Jamss 

M*Co8H,  LL.D. 

3.  **  The  Work  and  the  Counter- Work  ;  or,  the  Religious  Revival  in  Belfast,  with 

an  Explanation  of  the  Physical  Phenomena."     By  Edwabd  A  Stopfobd, 
Archdeacon  of  Meath. 

VOL.   III.  M 
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Belfast  side  is  inhabited  by  farmers  and  linen-weavers,  the  gPC" 
the  fields  being  relieved  by  shining  white  bleach-fields,  and  non 
then  varied  by  the  brown  of  a  bog. 

Into  one  of  these  parishes,  more  than  two  years  ago,  a  y 
man  retamed  from  ^allymena,  full  of  zeal  to  tell  his  "  kini 
and  neighbours  "  how  a  great  change  had  been  wrought  upo 
own  heaii;,  and  how  he  longed  to  see  them  all  partakers  oi 
same  blessing.  He  told  a  simple  tale.  He  had  been  zealot 
the  doctrines  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  A  lady 
England  hearing  him  and  some  young  woman  argue  about  reli 
told  them  her  own  view,  which  was  that  they  had  never  been 
verted,  and  consequently  were  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  ai 
the  bond  of  iniquity.  These  words  led  him  to  deep  thoi 
Painful,  distressing  conviction  of  his  need  of  Christ  followed, 
earnestly  sought  acceptance  with  God.  At  length  the  burden  f 
had  pressed  upon  his  soul  was  taken  away,  and  peace  fillec 
heart.  So  happy  was  he  in  his  new-found  blessedness,  thi 
must  make  it  known  among  his  own  people,  and  he  returned  h 
and  began  with  intense  zeal  to  exhort  all  to  repent,  and  fit 
Christ  for  salvation. 

This  was  an  obscure  movement.  It  was  in  an  obscure  pi 
The  people  were  dead.  After  some  time  three  others  joined 
young  man  in  holding  a  private  praycr-raeetin*j^.  f*or  three  m< 
this  went  on  unknown  and  unheeded.  Then  occurred  one  cm 
sudden  and  striking  conversion — a  person  for  whom  they 
earnestly  prayed  was  overwhelmed  with  awful  concern  about  fl 
tion  ;  and  after  seeking  mercy,  was  tilled  with  excet»ding  **  ] 
and  joy  in  believing." 

Thus   encouraged,   the   praying  band   grew   bolder   and  la 

After  another  month  or  two  fresh  cases  of  equally  striking  ca 

sion  occurred.     Each  new  convert,  instead  of  being  a  timid 

n^luctant  adherent,  was  filled  with  such  views  of  the  spiritual  n 

of  the  great  Sa\'iour,  and  the  dreadful  enemy,  of  the  souKs  uiu 

able  happiness  in  Christ,  and  its  misery  alienated  from  him,  lb 

Ix'came  at  once  a  burning  advocate  to  all  around.     Their  preM 

was  new   in   kind,  and   incessant.     It   consisted  in   tt^lling  w 

wonderfully  winning  look,  with  a  smile  which  said  into  your 

''  Oh,  I  am  so  hajipy  !  I  wish  you  wore  '* — telling  how  the  Spi 

God  had  awakened  themselves,  and  how  in  their  need  and  dar 

the  cross,  and   He  who  hung  there  suffering,  ha^l  come  before 

view  with  sujM^i-uatura]  power,  as  if  light  from  God  liad  shone  up 

People   seemed    to    be   meeting   Bunynn*s    Pilgrim    in    their 

neighbours,  and  they  pondennl,  and  8<H>n  began  to  pray. 

There  had  been  one  prayer-meeting  in  the  |>arish  in  a  week. 
,old  man  and  one  old  woman  wert»  s<mietiines  all  of  whom  it  cou 
Now,  in  house  after  house  neighbours  met  to  pray.     Thirty  1 
and  one  hundn»d   meetings   in  the  week  were  tunm  n»j)<»rtedL 
public-houses  declined  in  projKirtion.     One  was  closed,  l^ecmoi 
grace  of  God  had  found  out  the  kt^per.     Another  followed 
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the  same  reason.     Another  was  tamed  into  a  place  for  prajer- 
meetings.      The  reeling  drunkard  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  nor  the 
brawling  blasphemer  to  be  heard.     Pauperism  began  to  abate,  and 
committals  to  be  rare.     The  daily  news  of  the  parish  was  of  the 
conversion  of  the  young  and   the   old-       Its   family   strifes   were 
now     in     houses   where   children,   who    had    found   mercy,   were 
**  wrestling  "  in  prayer  for  parents  still  unchanged,  or  parents  who 
had  first  been  **  brought  in  "  were  spending  whole  nights  in  suppli- 
cating the  Lord  that  He  would  convert  their  offspring.     Steadily, 
warmly,  but  quietly  this  work  went  on,  till  after  two  years,  in  the 
parish  of  Connor,  the  birthplace  of  the  Ulster  revival,  three  public- 
houses   had   been   closed,   the  number  of  paupers  reduced  from 
twenty-seven  to  four,  and  the  committals  from  tnirty-seven  to  four, 
while  the  manners  of  the  people,  the  relations  of  families,  and  all 
social  interests  had  improved  in  a  way  not  only  surprising,  but  to 
the   people    themselves    all   but    incredible-      They  could    hardly 
believe  that  it  was  the  same  people  living  in  the  same  place  ;  for  a 
new  spirit,  something  from  heaven,  seemed  to  have  passed  over  and 
changed  all  things. 

A  young  man  told  one  of  his  comrades  how  anxious  he  was  that 
his  mother,  who  lived  a  few  miles  away,  at  Aboghill,  should  be 
converted,  and  engaged  him  to  unite  with  him  in  praying  for  her. 
After  a  time  he  went  home  to  see  the  result — ^had  an  answer  been 
granted  to  their  prayers  or  notp  His  mother  met  him  with  a 
warning  face.  She  told  him  how,  lately,  a  deep  horror  had  fallen 
npon  her,  which  she  could  not  escape  night  or  day.  It  was  as  though 
the  hand  of  God  was  pressing  down  every  sin  of  her  life  upon  her 
conscience.  In  fear  and  grief  she  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Saviour  of 
sinners,  and  her  penitent  sorrow  had  been  turned  into  a  strange  and 
heavenly  joy.  Jesus  now  seemed  to  her  unspeakabty  good  and  fair, 
I  lo^-ing"  her,  forgiving  her,  and  filling  her  soul  with  peace  and  hope. 
I        No  sooner  had   the  youth   rejoiced  over  this  proof  that  prayer 

t**  could  be  answered  at  a  distance,"  than  he  asked,  "  Where  is  my 
brother  James  r"  The  answer  was,  "At  the  cock-fight."  Thither 
he  went,  and  found  his  brother  surrounded  by  such  company  as 
fiequents  such  places.     Seizing  him  by  the  arm,  he  said,  "  Come 

t«i^ay,  I  have  a  message  for.you  from  the  Lord  Jesus."     Instead  of 
this  sounding  as  if  only  a  piece  of  meddling,  it  fell  upon  the  ear  of 
the  brother  as   if  it  were  really  a  message  from  the  other  world. 
Cowed  and  serious,  he  went  away.     The  same  wondei^ful  awakening 
t  of  conscience  which  others  had  felt  visited  him,  and  whether  he  or 
I  the  mother,  we  are  not  sure,  but  one  of  the  two  was  the  first  case 
of  bodily  prostration  attending  upon  religious  anxiety, 
i     Now  began  a  new  stage  in  the  revival.     Hit hei'to  it  had  been  quiet 
^  I  ted  gradual ;  henceforth  it  became  one  succession  of  wonders.    The 
khew  district  into  which  it  had  travelled  was  noted  for  rioting,  intoxi- 
1  ^tion,  and  bad  language.     Whole  masses  of  the  people  npw  seemed 
JJto  be  seized  with  overwhelming  fears  of  a   spiritual   danger.     In 
J^nectings    they    sobbed    aloud,    they   cried,   they   fell  down   as    if 
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invisible  swords  were  piercing  them.  On  the  open  streets,  in  showers 
of  rain,  in  fields,  and  by  roadsides,  they  wonld  listen,  as  if  for  their 
lives,  to  anyone  who  would  point  them  to  Him  who  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world ;  and  every  word  however  famihar,  however  simple, 
appeared  to  be  armed  with  supernatural  forces,  and  to  carry  with  it 
momentous  effects.  No  great  orators,  no  new  doctrines,  no  fresh 
schemes  came  into  play.  But  ordinary  men,  saying  commonplace 
things  on  the  staple  truths  of  the  Bible,  seemed  to  themselves  as  if 
they  never  before  had  seen  what  those  things  really  imported,  while 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  people  sayings  wont  to  fall  as  quietly  as 
blossoms  from  an  orchard  wafted  over  rocks,  now  came  as  though 
they  were  hammers  breaking  the  rock  in  pieces. 

The  bodily  affections  startled  the  good  men.  What  was  it  ? 
Sometimes  a  person,  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  indifferently,  after 
being  under  concern  about  their  souls  for  some  time,  suddenly  fell 
into  a  condition  of  physical  prostration,  unlike  what  had  been  seen 
by  any  of  them  before.  The  limbs  were  feeble;  the  voluntary 
nerves  and  muscles  would  not  act ;  perhaps  the  eyes  were  closed, 
and  the  tongue  almost  paralysed  ;  and  all  the  energy,  mental  and 
bodily,  which  was  left,  seemed  concentrated  on  the  one  effort  to 
"  seek  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found."  In  other  cases,  a  person 
who  had  not  felt  at  all  anxious  on  rehgious  matters,  suddenly  became 
sensible  of  something  strange,  as  if  his  frame  were  about  to  sink 
into  this  condition.  He  would  rise,  or  walk,  or  take  other  means  of 
averting  the  stroke,  but  after  a  while  down  went  his  system,  crushed 
by  a  weight  he  could  not  account  for,  but  which  something  within 
invariably  interpreted  to  be,  the  call  of  God  to  forsake  his  sins.  In 
other  cases  actual  prostration  did  not  occur,  and  yet  such  feebleness 
followed  mental  anguish  as  seemed  to  the  bystanders,  when  it  was  in 
the  case  of  strong  men  and  hardy  youths,  to  be  altogether  beyond 
the  course  of  nature.  In  yet  another  set  of  cases,  persons  who 
had  shown  no  religious  dispositions  whatever,  and  who  aflerwarda 
asserted  that  they  had  felt  no  pressure  on  their  conscience,  were 
'*  struck  down"  like  a  shot. 

One  youth  had  taken  pleasure  in  railing  at  the  people  in  Aboghill, 
and  with  vile  language  making  sport  of  their  fears,  and  their  meet- 
ings. One  day  he  was  standing  before  the  meeting-house  so 
engaged,  when,  in  an  instant,  down  he  fell,  as  if  a  ball  had  crashed 
through  his  brain.  They  ran  to  him,  and  at  first  thought  he  was 
dead.  Life  soon  showed  itself,  and  with  it,  a  wounded  conscience. . 
He  felt  as  if  he  was  on  the  edge  of  hell,  and  writhed  and  roared  in 
a  manner  that  made  every  careless  man  looking  on  feel  as  if  the  hand 
that  writes  the  record  of  all  sins  was  actually  stretched  out  from 
within  the  veil  to  warn  them.  He  too,  as  others,  "  found  mercy/' 
and,  by  a  new  and  good  life,  became  a  "  monument  of  grace  "  in 
the  eyes  of  all  his  neighbours. 

The  cases  of  prostration,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  began  not  in  a  town, 
but  in  a  country  parish ;  not  among  nervous  girls  in  factoriefl«  bat 
among  as  hardy  rustics  as  the  British  Isles  can  rear.     They  occurrad 
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it)  MlitcJe  and  in  mottinga— in  houses,  fi«lils,  lanes,  and  on  road- 
fides — ftt  morning,  mid-dav,  or  nig'lit ;  among  both  sexes,  persona 
of  every  temperament,  and  in  all  employTnenta.  But  caaee  among 
persons  of  tke  middle  closees  were  rare,  and  among  persons  of  high 
«dtication  scaroely  any  look  place. 

In  lie  case  of  noi  a  few  of  those  who  seemed  totally  prostrate,  the 
moment  llmt  peace  broke  in  upon  the  mind,  the  body  sprang  up  in 
»U  it«  Doorgies,  the  face  hhining,  and  the  voice  triumphantly  adoring 
God  the  Sariour.  Were  these  the  passing  eipressionE  of  the  moment, 
w  ofa  transition  from  the  paroxysm  of  hysteria  to  its  joyous  excite- 
ment F  For  weeks  and  months  after,  the  countenance  would 
toocfa  tlio  heart  of  a  stranger  with  its  pure  and  lovely  light,  and  the 
Toifv,  BO  quietly,  so  tenderly  impassioned,  would  fieem  to  chide  uno'b 
CoMneas,  as  it  uttered  familiiu'  wordii  of  praise  in  lonea  that  had  a 
konch  of  unearthly  power. 

In  other  caaea,  the  physical  weakness  continued  long  afler  the 
oonsdeDce  had  rest,  and  in  some,  where  there  had  been  no  ai'tual 
prostration,  and  where  feebleness  did  not  appear  to  set  in  so  long  as 
the  mind  waa  in  distressing  anxiety,  after  this  had  passed  away  the 
tttave  remained  unstrung  for  days. 

Ptirhapa  there  was  no  set  of  men  to  whom  the  idea  of  anything 
ftknatic&l  or  extravagant  would  have  been  more  odious  than  the  Prcs- 
bflerian  ministers  of  Ulster.  Practised  in  discussion  by  life-long 
wnt,  fighting  Unitarianism  hand  to  hand,  with  a  supreme  contempt; 
fbr  all  PopiBh  Bttpcrstition,  and  a  great  dread  of  excitement,  they 
would,  beforehand,  have  taken  strong  ground  against  any  I'evival 
Intended  with  such  incidents  as  we  have  now  alluded  lo.  On  their 
■fipearaoce,  therefore,  we  can  well  imagine  that  the  first  feeling  was 
one  of  perplexity  and  fear.  But  it  was  a  different  thing  being  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  hearing  of  it  from  a  distance.  In  the  latter 
ewe  it  would  seem  as  if  the  physical  affections  were  the  main  matter, 
wbere«s,  on  the  spot,  they  were  but  an  incident  connected  with  a 
■onderful  moral  ti-ansformation,  the  progress  of  which,  in  individual 
rsoewal  and  in  general  reform,  was  bo  full  of  joy,  and  surprise,  and 
csohotion,  that  real  actors  in  the  scene  had  no  Hme  to  he  concerned 
•boot  what  people  would  say,  and  Wei's  too  glad,  too  full  of  holy 
trnimph  to  heed  some  unacco  on  table  circumstances.  A  gentleman 
in  London  has  lately  said,  "  On  returning  from  the  scenes  of  the 
Bnrrral,  faH  of  the  glorious  things  I  hod  witnessed,  the  perpetual 
OMMtions  about  the  physical  affections  seemed  to  be  as  little  and  aa 
idle  as  if  I  hod  been  recounting  to  them  a  wonderful  victory,  and 
dwy  (wn^tantly  stopped  mo  with  earnest  inquiries  about  the  uni- 
fbrTDS  of  the  olfioerB." 

Tet  tliese  afleciions  did  arise :  and  how  did  tlie  good  men  of 
Ckter  get  over  them  f  They  had  no  clear  explanation  to  give. 
Some  tTiought  one  tiling,  some  another ;  but  in  this  all  agreed, 
U  they  what  they  may,  aud  where  they  may.  atnid  them  was  going 
on  (ach  a  religious  and  moral  change  as  neither  they  nor  their 
btberu  bad  ever  beheld.     The  dmnkard  sober,  the  swearer  reverent, 
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the  divided  family  at  one,  the  churl  liberal,  the  sensnallst  pare,  the 
revengeftd  forgiving,  the  party  man  large-hearted,  tlie  bitter  chari- 
table,  and  the  proud  simp^  as  a  child  !  These  were  changes  which 
passed  before  their  eyes,  amid  prayers,  and  songs  of  thanksgiTiupr* 
and  wonderfnl  assemblies,  and  newly-reared  family  altars,  and 
"  seasons  of  refreshing,"  so  hallowed  that,  in  the  joy  of  worship  upon 
earth,  it  seemed  as  if  heaven  had  come  down.  It  was  Pentecost 
repeated ;  and  amid  all  the  happy  signs  of  the  working  of  God*s 
Spirit,  the  sure  and  certain  signs  of  sinners  turned  into  saints,  good 
men  went  on,  leaving  the  Providence  which  ha<l  sent  or  permitted 
the  physical  affections,  to  explain  them,  or  leave  them  unexplained, 
80  long  as  the  land  was  renewed  in  righteousness. 

In  a  few  short  months  what  a  change  passed  on  that  parish  of 
Aboghill !  A  policeman  in  Belfast,  speaking  of  what  it  had  been, 
said,  **  It  was  the  worst  wee  place  in  the  world  ;"  and  on  the  day  of  a 
funeral  they  always  counted  on  having  the  lock-up  full,  there  was  so 
much  drinking  and  consequent  boxing.  Af^er  a  few  months,  ft 
gentleman,  writing  to  the  Bally m^^na  Obgervety  says  that  he  took  his 
stand  in  a  district  noted  for  irreligion  and  riotousness,  and  that  from 
his  own  knowledge  he  could  assert  that  within  a  mile  of  the  spot 
where  he  stood  there  was  not  a  house  but  had  become  sanctified  by 
a  family  altar. 

One  Saturday,  as  the  market  folks  were  crowding  Galgorm-ctreet 
in  Banymena,  a  strong  man's  voice  rose  from  the  ground  in  cries  of 
urgent  woe.  It  was  a  country-man,  about  thiKy  years  of  age,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aboghill.  The  cry  wan  such  as  strong  men 
hardly  ever  utter,  loud  and  despairing,  '*  as  if  under  the  stabe  of  an 
assassin.**  For  ten  minutes  that  cry  sounded  through  the  market, 
making  the  people  flock  to  kium-  the  cause.  It  was  a  man  visited 
with  such  a  view  of  **  things  unseen  *'  that  he  cared  not  for  all  the 
men  in  the  universe,  standing,  as  he  did,  dirc^ctly  under  the  eye  of 
an  offended  Goil.  When  his  first  agony  had  subsided,  be  was 
assisted  to  the  house  of  a  relative — now  and  then,  as  he  went  along, 
crying,  **  Unclean,  unclean,  Lonl  he  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

Soon  the  town  was  visited  with  a  similar  influence  to  that  which 
had  rested  on  the  country  [larishes.  The  decent  church-goer* 
became  in  hundre4ls  humble  and  earnest  penitents  ;  and  praver  and 
penitential  cries  became  fVe(|uent  in  streets  where  churcli-goeri 
would  seldom  venture.  Ministers  of  every  denomination,  and  all 
persons  known  as  men  of  prayer,  were  as  much  in  request  aa 
•surgeons  on  the  night  alter  a  terrible  battle.  Called  into  one  houaa 
to  pray  with  persons  under  conviction,  they  would  l>e  pressed  to  a  doaen 
other  houses  before  they  could  leave  tlu»  nei^hlK»arhood.  But  their 
helpers  multiplied  even  more  wonderfully  than  the  calls  upon  tbeou 
Of  all  the  affecting  things,  the  most  ko  wils  to  see  those  who  bad 
lately  \yevn  i*old  as  s^ont^s  in  religious  matters  ^^lowing  hke  mohai 
gold.  And  the  prodigal  was  there,  juiit  brought  home,  and  telliitf 
with  artless  and  imnassioned  wonder  of  his  own  folly  and  frmtcWi 
ness,  and  of  his  Fatner*B  amazing  and  un<*TiHvtcd  love,  of  Hbm  fidi 
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reeeptiou,  ami  tte  joj— the  strange,  scciu'e,  up-aoiirmgjoy — of  sitting 
in  ttt'  fin-k-  of  the  family  of  God.  Aiid  Magdalene  was  tbei-e,  with 
■BAuy  ti'arn,  at  the  Master's  feet,  weeping  nud  washing  them,  and 
ktviug  tiiach.  And  all  these  not  only  talked  of  "  what  God  had  done 
fcr  ttuir  Boids,"  but,  when  their  neighbours  were  under  eonpiction, 
tb*>r  poured  out  for  them  prayers  of  incredible  force  tmd  beauty.  Who 
Itti]  tangrbt  them  ?  Whence  had  they  this  utterance,  Beeing  Uiej  had 
neTer  Iramcd  ?  This  question  was  settled  at  once  in  the  minds  of 
tbp  popnla<!e — their  neighbonrB  never  could  have  prayed  like  that  if 
God  had  not  tanght  them. 

"Snre  it  muKt  be  the  work  of  the  Almighty,"  said  a  cai-- driver  in 
Belfiut,  "  for  ont  at  Dramrod  I  heard  a  woman,  jnst  a  plain  coontry 
rnnnan,  pray  snoh  a  prayer  as  I  never  heard  come  out  of  the  mouth 
flfa  Christian  in  this  world,  aye,  above  all  the  clergy  and  learned 
awn  I  ever  heard  in  the  whole  of  my  life."  Another  car-driver,  a 
Romsn  Catholic,  tTying  to  account  for  the  Hevival,  without  con- 
Bderisg  it  the  work  of  God,  said,  "  Bnt  there  ia  one  thing  in  this 
I  ata't  get  over,  it  does  beat  me  ;  that  is  when  I  aee  wee  lumps  of 
lioya  ana  girK  j'ist  like  them  in  the  street,  able  to  make  prayers  in 
Scripturti  language,  aye.  like  any  minister  ever  was ;  that  does  beat 
'iif.  No  man  will  ever  tell  to  what  an  extent  the  popular  convio- 
t'"[i  tl\at  a  Divine  power  w!ts  operating  among  the  people,  waa  dosl 
*'i  ihe  effcwt  prodaeed  upon  them  by  the  gift  of  prayer  shed  dowA' 
iijK'D  the  new  convert*.  They  did  not  epeak  in  unknown  tongues, 
■r  in  foreign  tongues,  bnt  they  did  speak  with  other  tongues. 

Ii  Dallymcna,  at  the  last  quarter  sessions,  instead  of  a  long  list 
III"  oS«ndc'rs  only  four  eases  stood  for  trial.  The  clerk  of  the  potty 
miiimiii  Mkfs  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  is  not  half  what  it  was 
•  jVttr  ago,  and  that  the  private  quarrels  have  diminished  50  per 

RBt. 

After  a  town  so  well  known  as  Ballymena  had  come  so  suddenly, 
wd  with  such  notable  moral  effect,  nnder  the  influence  of  the 
Reriral,  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  rehgioiis  public,  but  of  the 
whole  community  became  fixed  upon  the  movement.  It  became  the 
one  subject  for  the  newspapers ;  and  for  once  they  were  gniett«8  of 
flie  kingdom  of  grace,  proclaiming  it«  conquests,  and  Retting  forth 
a  ofi-repeated  examples  the  great  work,  of  repentance  (rom  dead 
WOTtoi  and  faith  toward  God.     The  wny-side  chat,  the  talk  in  ahop«, 

gainst  the  movement.  Wicked  and  worldly  men  generally  seemed 
under  some  internal  restraint,  a  kind  of  awe,  as  if  they  too  might  be 
"struck  down,"  and  become  a  spectacle  to  many,  seemed  to  prevent 
them  from  mocking.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  area  of  the  Revival 
extended  like  that  of  an  advancing  wind.  At  a  distance  people 
Hstened  for  its  approach,  the  devout  with  eyes  up  to  heaven,  the 
rarions  with  interest,  and  the  wicked  with  mingled  fear  and  wonder. 
On  all  places  near  at  hand  it  seemed  to  burst  with  Bimoltaneons 
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Coleraine  soon  bocume  the  theatre  of  events  yet  more  stnkin^ 
than  any  other  place.  Day  and  night  the  town  seemed  rife  with 
penitent  sinners,  bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Jonah 
might  have  made  his  proclamation,  for  high  and  low,  all  had  heard, 
and  most  had  heeded,  a  direct  call  to  ''  repent  and  believe  the 
gospel."  An  entire  school  of  children,  during  their  ordinary  exer- 
cises, fell  down  simultaneously  upon  their  knees,  and  sent  up  a  err 
for  forgiveness.  The  people  from  the  whole  neighbourhood,  touched 
by  that  cry,  rushed  in,  filled  the  premises — very  spacious  ones — and 
continued  all  day  long,  and  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  in  ccaselo«« 
and  importunate  prayer.  And  often  prayer  was  turned  to  praise. 
Persons  lately  mourning,  as  if  the  words  of  the  prophet  had  come 
to  pass,  '^  as  one  moumeth  for  his  only  son,'*  had  their  mourning 
turned  into  joy  ;  and  with  voices  that  made  the  hearts  of  the  happy 
leap,  and  those  of  the  burdened  heave  with  a  new  sense  of  their 
own  wretchedness,  they  adored  and  magnified  the  God  of  their 
salvation. 

A  new  town-hall  had  been  erected,  and  was  to  be  opened  by  a 
ball ;  but  one  night,  room  must  be  found  for  the  weary  and  the 
heavy-laden  to  seek  rest  for  their  souls.  The  new  hall  was  thrown 
open,  not  to  the  sound  of  the  dance,  but  to  the  sighing  of  the  con- 
trite, and  the  cry  of  those  who  said,  '*  Ix)rd,  save,  or  I  perish."  The 
editor  of  the  Coleraine  ChroiMe  could  not  find  words  to  describe 
the  scene.  Dr.  Carson,  a  physician  of  high  standing,  says,  **  It  wmt 
so  like  the  day  of  judgment,  when  sinners  will  be  calling  on  the 
mountains  and  the  rocks  to  hide  them  from  the  storm  of  God's 
wrath,  that  it  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  most  hardened  and 
obdurate."  For  six  long  hours  the  editor  watched  one  mother 
seated  in  a  niche  of  that  nail.  On  her  lap  lay  the  head  of  a  young 
man,  her  son — her  prodigal  son.  He  was  pn>strate  now,  his  great 
limbs  weaker  than  an  infant's,  and  his  soul  crushed  with  that 
burden  under  which  the  well-knit  frame  of  David  stooped :  "  My 
bones  waxed  old,  because  of  my  roaring ;  for  day  and  night  Thy 
hand  was  heavy  upon  me."  Friends  and  fellow-watchers  became 
worn  out,  and  went  away ;  but  the  mother  stayed  with  her 
repenting  son.  As  the  morning  began  to  draw  nigh  he  was  enabled 
to  look  to  the  cross ;  and,  like  Bunyan's  burden,  his  fell  off,  his  fiice 
grew  bright,  his  strength  returned,  he  rose  up  blessing  the 
Redeemer  who  had  sought  and  found  him,  and  went  home  with  hit 
mother,  '*  rejoicing  that  even  such  a  sinner  as  he  could  be  received 
by  the  Lamb  of  God." 

The  head  of  the  police  in  Coleraine  states  that  ofTonces  connected 
with  drunkenness  wen*  formerly  from  twelve  to  twenty  in  the  fort- 
night,  and  that  now  they  are  fn)m  thn^?  to  fnur,  while  profane 
swearing  and  indecent  language  are  now  not  to  be  heard  in  the 
streets.  Mr.  Benjamin  Scott.  ChamU'rlain  of  Ix)ndon,  whose 
pamphlet  is  a  reperti>r}'  of  authentic*ateii  faotn,  learned  that,  at  to 
the  unhappy  creatures  who  infest  the  Mtn^etA,  one-half  of  them  wm 
now  in  an  asylxun,  and  of  the  other  half  some  had  been  restored  to 
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iheir  frieiiJs,  and  some  had  disappeared,  so  that  the  streets  were 
entirely  purged.  Mr."  Chichester,  curate  of  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  Portmsh,  alluding  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  epidemic,  says,  "  I 
do  not  remember  that  the  results  of  an  epidemic  have  hitherto  been 
those  of  faith  in  Christ,  peace  with  God,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
loFe  to  the  great  Head,  love  to  every  member  of  His  body,  earnest 
desire  and  most  self-denying  exertions  to  bring  others  into  the  same 
membership — to  save  tnem,  as  they  express  it,  from  the  burning 
lake.  Do  epidemics  make  drunken  men  sober  ?  blasphemers  men 
of  prayer  ?  thieves  honest  ?  vindictive  men  patient  and  forgiving  ? 
Do  they  make  the  maid  to  forget  her  ornaments,  and  the  bride  her 
attire,  and  to  put  on  the  adorning  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  ?  Is 
it,  in  short,  the  usual  result  of  epidemics  to  bring  men,  women,  and 
children  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
Grod  ?  K  so,  let  us  henceforth  rejoice  in  the  prevalence  of  epi- 
demics. Yea,  let  special  prayers  be  introduced  into  our  pubhc  services 
that  we  may  long  experience  this  happy  atmospheric  pestilence." 

Londonderry,  the  hjstoricalcity  of  Ulster — Armagh,  its  ecclesiastical 
capital — and  Belfast,  its  conmiercial  and  educational  metropolis — all 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  great  awakening.  The  smaller  towns 
and  the  country  districts  over  whole  counties  shared  in  it.  Every- 
where the  features  were  the  same.  Deep  convictions,  manifested 
by  agonising  prayers,  and  followed  by  joyful  faith  in  the  atoning 
Ikmb ;  in  all,  by  a  notable  reformation  of  life  ;  and  in  a  proportion, 
aometimes  lower,  sometimes  higher,  of  physical  prostrations.  In 
Belfast,  in  the  lovely  evenings  of  the  northern  summer,  you  could 
not  walk  far  without  seeing  crowds  passing  to  places  of  worship 
with  their  Bibles.  Here  and  there  a  g^oup  around  a  minister  or 
layman  would  listen,  in  the  open  air,  with  silent  and  pensive  inten- 
sity, to  a  verA'  ordinar}-  exhortation.  Seldom  was  anytliing  said 
that  was  not  as  commonplace  as  may  be ;  but  ordinary  men  were 
endued  with  an  extraordinary  power.  Much  is  said  about  appeals 
to  fear  of  hell  beinrr  the  staple  of  Revival  preachinj^.  So  far  as 
our  own  observation  extends,  this  is  not  correct.  Men  seemed 
more  concemod  to  set  forth  the  power  of  Christ  to  save,  the  free- 
ness  of  God's  absolution,  the  efhcacy  of  simple  faith,  and  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  Divine  grace,  than  to  rouse  the  sleepy,  or  to  break 
down  the  stubborn.  The  spirit  of  awakening  was  upon  the  people  ; 
and  words  of  warning,  wont  to  pass  over  as  the  familiar  voice  of  a 
tollinir  knell,  now  seemed  to  ring  upon  men's  souls,  as  if  angels 
were  blowing  their  preparalor}'  notes  on  the  tinimpets  of  the  last 
day.  But  it  is  not  by  way  of  conciliating  those  who  object  to 
telling  men,  as  if  you  believed  it,  that  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked 
ever}-  day,  that  we  note  this.  It  is  simply  as  stating  a  fact.  All 
those  who  preach  as  Christ,  or  his  great  tbrerunner,  or  his  apostles 
preached  must  tell  men  of  woes  as  well  as  of  beatitudes,  of  God's 
punishment  of  the  impenitent,  as  well  as  of  his  mercy  to  the 
believer. 

Early  in  the  month  of  July,  one  forenoon,  the  streets  of  Belfast 
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were  covered  by  a  steady  stream  of  men  and  women.  From  all 
parts  of  the  town,  from  all  ranks  and  denominations,  they  poored 
steadily  southward.  The  railway  trains  poured  thousands  into  the 
animated  streets,  who  swelled  the  tide.  We  have  witnessed  manv  a 
crowd  in  cities  of  different  climes,  but  never  one  like  that.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  town  we  drove  past  them — on,  on,  still  and 
tranquil ;  but  on  !  What  are  they  going  to  see  ?  They  are  going  to 
pray.  After  a  short  detour,  again  in  the  centre  of  the  town  we 
come  upon  the  stream,  on,  on,  steady,  silent,  but  intense — on  I  they 
aro  going  to  pray.  Another  turn,  and  there  is  the  high  road  to  the 
meeting  gained.  The  stream  is  thicker,  moves  faster,  vehicles  divide 
it ;  but  on,  as  we  never  saw  crowd  before,  so  composed,  so  peacx^ful 
looking  ;  and  as  you  near  the  ground,  yet  thicker,  and  with  a  quick- 
ening impulse,  on  roll  the  thousands,  on  to  united  prayer !  The  man 
who  would  have  driven  past  that  crowd  without  some  tears  c^listcning 
in  the  glorious  July  light,  would  have  been  a  poor  man.  How  many 
thousands  gathered  that  day  in  those  beautiful  botanical  gardens  we 
could  not  tell.  It  was  said  thirty  ;  all  we  know  is,  that  we  had 
never  seen  such  a  multitude  assembled  for  any  religious  purpone. 
And  it  was  to  pray,  onlv  to  pray,  and  to  pray  in  union — men  of  all 
names  who  "  hold  the  Head,"  uniting  and  rejoicing  together  in  the 
wonderful  cliange  which  had  passed  on  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
population. 

For  several  hours  the  unwearied  multitude,  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  separate  groups,  each  being  a  large  open-air  congregation, 
sent  up  one  ceaseless  strain  of  worship  to  the  overspreading  sky. 
Now  and  then  amid  a  crowd  a  voici*  would  utter  a  crv.  some- 
times  a  faint  short  scream,  sometimes  a  loud  and  ctmtinued  wiul. 
The  crowd  would  part,  some  jwrsons  would  quietly  convey  away  the 
person  "stricken,"  and  laying  him  or  her  down  under  a  tree,  they 
would  devote  themst^lves  to  pray  with  and  comfort  them. 

To  call  this  immense  concourse  together,  no  means  had  been 
resorted  to,  but  the  simple  announcement  of  a  united  prayer- 
meeting  ;  no  popular  name,  no  programme  of  interesting  proceed- 
ings, no  stimulus  to  curiosity.  The  grandeur  and  novelty  attending 
it  lav  onlv  in  the  idea  of  an  assembly  in  a  busy  town,  in  full  mid-dmv, 
for  prayer-  in  a  town  notorious  for  controversy — an  assembly  f<»r 
union.  In  the  prevalent  state  of  mind  such  iileas  had  more  power 
over  the  p(M)ple  than  all  the  charms  of  orator\',  than  all  the  excite- 
ment of  debate.  The  great  feature  of  tlie  Ulster,  as  the  American 
lU'vival,  has  Invn  prayer,  prayer,  prayer.  aUn-e  all,  united  [»rayer. 

As  to  the  further  historv  of  the  Revival,  we  need  ni»t  trace  it.  In 
Belfast  its  features  wen*  the  same  as  elsewhfiv ;  and  two  or  thrM 
facts  will  sufhcH?  to  illustrate  its  puMie  intliu'nct».  At  the  last 
Quarter  Si'ssion  the  numl>er  of  cjis«*s  lor  trial  wiis  just  half  of  what 
it  had  l)een  a  year  before.  Mr.  Hiiiiyanl,  a  gi-ntleman  from 
liondoTi*  visiting  the  jail,  wius  >trurk   t*»  find  only  lt»  Preabyteriaa 


•  S«e  Mr.  B<njj«mJn  S'ou'm  {•^nij'hUt. 
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prLsoners  out  of  180.  Two-tliii*ds  of  the  population  of  the  county 
being  Protestants,  he  inquired  of  the  turnkey  what  proportion  of 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  ?  "  Generally  about  as  many  of 
one  sort  as  of  another,  but  at  present  scarcely  any  Protestants; 
here  ia  the  list  for  this  morning — six  committals,  and  only  one  is  a 
Protestant."  The  great  distillery  of  Mackenzie,  capable  of  producing 
1,200,000  gallons  of  whiskey  yearly,  is  advertised  to  be  sold  or  let. 
And  the  committee  of  the  Ulster  Penitentiary  appeal  to  the  public, 
saying  that  hitherto  their  regret  has  been  want  of  inmates,  now  it  is 
want  of  means  to  receive  applicants. 

The  movement  and  its  effects,  as  indicated  in  the  few  places  we 
have  named,  were  reproduced,  with  differing  details,  but  substantial 
identity,  all  over  the  range  of  the  Protestant  counties.  Lisbum 
and  Portadown,  Banbridge  and  Newry,  were  scenes  of  remarkable 
events,  and  away  thence  westward  into  Tyrone,  Monaghan,  and 
Cavan ;  and  along  the  hills  of  Donegal  passed  the  reviving  breath, 
carrying  life  and  power  wherever  it  came.  No  revival  of  similar 
extent  in  the  British  Isles  is  on  record,  unless  it  be  the  one  now 
spreading  over  Wales.  We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  estimate  the 
numbers  who  have  been  led  to  begin  a  new  life.  We  have  not  the 
means  of  correct  information,  and  disbelieve  in  the  usefulness  of 
guesses.  The  numbers  are  large,  very  large,  yet  they  are  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  population.  Persons  from  a  distance  seem 
to  expect  that  everybody  was  converted;  so  wonderful  do  "thousands** 
sound  when  applied  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  though  we  can  quietly 
hear  of  millions,  and  take  correct  impressions  from  the  statement, 
when  it  refers  to  human  movements.  The  maladroit,  though  clever 
correspoTident  whom  the  Times  sent  over,  but  soon  recalled  (as  it 
would  seem),  rea^soned  thus  :  "  They  say  Belfast  is  improved  ;  the 
police  court  shows  more  committals  than  for  a  similar  population  in 
London — *ifgo,  it  cannot  liave  improved."  This  is  exactly  the  reason- 
ini^  of  a  Parisian,  who  would  say,  '*  They  tell  me  that  the  Smoke 
Consumption  Act  has  improved  the  atmosphere  of  London,  but  it 
cannot  be  so,  for  it  is  much  more  smok}'  still  than  that  of  Paris." 
Not  only  is  the  number  of  real  converts  large,  and  the  change  in 
their  lives  conspicuous,  but  also  upon  those  who  remain  without  a 
decided  religious  change,  a  wonderful  influence  has  been  exerted. 
Bad  men  have  been  awed  ;  morality  has  appeared  before  them  em- 
Knlied  in  thou.sands  of  now  lives.  Things  that  seemed  but  pulpit 
flowers  or  Bible  puzzles  have  come  out  before  their  eyes,  translated 
:nt<»  common  hfe,  moving,  breathing,  and  having  a  l^eing  in  the 
hearts,  the  countenances,  and  the  all-eloquent  acts  of  their  comrades 
and  their  closest  kindred.  Godly  soitow — ^joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing'— the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart — the  spirit  of  adoption, 
whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father — the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding — hope  full  of  immortality — the  spirit  of  prayer, 
watclifulness,  and  forgiving  charity — the  love  that  leads  a  man  to 
spend  and  be  spent,  if  by  any  means  he  may  save  some — the  strong 
consolation  wliich  enables  to  glorj-  in  tribulation,  and  even  in  death 
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to  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  : — these,  and  Holy 
things  like  them,  which  hitherto  had  been  names  for  doubtfnl  realities, 
had  now  come  before  their  eyes  in  clear  and  oft-repeated  instances. 
They  had  seen  it — that  wonderful  change.  The  bad  had  become 
good,  the  Ethiopian  had  changed  his  skin,  the  leopard  his  spots,  the 
image  of  God — the  mind  of  Christ — ^had  appeared  in  their  own  flesh 
and  blood,  the  words  of  the  Bible  meant  real  things.  There  was  a 
new  birth ;  prayer  was  a  power ;  an  unseen  hand  moved  at  the 
trustful  cry  of  creatures  here  below. 

Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen.  Hence,  we  learn  what  is  unbehef — that  state  of  mind  in 
which  things  hoped  for  seem  baseless,  things  unseen  unreal,  in  which 
they  are  distant,  shadowy,  needing  qumulative  proofs  from  all 
quaji:ers.  When  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  lifts  up  the  veil  which 
hangs  between  us  and  that  outer  and  wider  world,  how  instantly  its 
objects  and  beings  carry  into  the  soul  an  impression  that  they  indeed 
are  substantial,  based  and  built  up,  and  manifested  for  everlasting 
stability — that  they  have  weight,  and  force,  and  truth,  and  value 
unspeakable,  so  that,  in  view  of  them,  things  seen,  though  real  and 
weighty  too,  are  but  as  an  infant's  tear  compared  with  the  mighty 
sea.  It  was  this  evidence  of  things  not  seen  that  made  men  so 
different,  words  so  different,  texts,  and  hymns,  and  psalms  so 
different.  Heaven  and  Hell  were  no  longer  doctrines,  but  worlds, 
out  of  reach,  and  to  be  seen  only  as  in  a  dim  reflection ;  but  what 
a  difference  between  the  impression  of  the  dimmest  reflection,  and  that 
of  a  mere  name  !  The  Saviour  and  the  Destroyer  were  no  longer 
names,  but  beings — the  one  near  to  deliver,  the  other  ready  to 
devour ;  and,  with  all  the  emotions  of  real  presence,  the  souls  of 
men  recoiled  from  the  one,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  other.  Of  all 
real  beings  none  seemed  so  real,  so  near,  so  constant,  as  He  whose 
presence  carried  with  it  reconciliation  to  God,  and  deliverance  from 
the  adversary — a  name  no  more,  but  a  Being,  the  head,  and  glor}',  and 
centre  of  all  beings.  Jesus  was  adored  !  It  must  have  been  wit- 
nessing just  such  feehngs  towards  the  Master  whom  he  had  «een, 
and  whose  look  and  person  he  could  never  separate  from  His  own 
affection  towards  him,  which  led  Peter  to  say  :  "  Whom  not  having 
seen,  ye  love  ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  Him  not,  yet  believing, 
ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  receiving  the  end 
of  your  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  your  souls  !  " 

For  many  years  past  Ulster  has  been  in  the  process  of 
preparation  for  a  great  revival  of  religion.  Half  a  century  ago,  its 
churches  were  dead,  its  morals  low,  and  its  doctrinal  position 
dubious.  The  chief  difference  between  the  clerg}'  of  the  Established 
and  the  Presb}i:erian  Churches  lay  in  this,  that  the  former  were 
richer,  and  the  latter  less  loyal.  By  degrees,  rationalism,  which 
always  comes  in  as  the  natural  mildew  of  decaying  churches,  took  a 
bolder  form  among  the  Presbyterians ;  but  then  arose  Henry 
Cooke  and  Robert  Stewart,  two  names  that  will  never  pass  from  the 
annals  of  Ulster.   They  contended  against  odds,  but  after  great  battles 
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came  a  great  victory.     From  that  time  the  Presbyterian  churches 

have  steadily  advanced.     Life   and  light  have  spread,  and  many 

faithful,  devoted  men  have  been  labouring  to  raise  up  true  and 

spiritual  churches.     A  similar  progress  had  been  taking  place  in  the 

Established  Church.     The  smaller  bodies   had  done   the  teork  of 

arousing  these  great  ones,  and  provoking  them  to  jealousy.     For 

some  years  past,  most  parts  of  the  province  have  enjoyed  the  benefit 

of  sound  Christian  teaching  and  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel, 

those  which  convert  the  soul  were  increasingly  known  and  valued. 

Still,  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  was  low,  the  number  of 

true  believers  lamentably  small.    The  news  of  the  American  Revival 

affected   good   men   deeply ;  they  joined   in   earnest  prayer   for   a 

sLmilar   visitation  ;  and   in   the   parish  where   the  Revival   began, 

attention  had  specially  and  earnestly  been  directed  to  the  point. 

When  once  it  began  to  be  known  what  was  being  done  in  Connor  and 

AboghiU,  each  devout  man  seemed  at  once  to  set  himself  earnestly 

to  pray  that  his  own  neighboiu'ho6d  might  be  equally  blessed ;  and 

every  day  or  week  that  passed  over  without  any  manifest  answer  to 

these  prayers,  increased  both  the  tidings  of  good  things  granted  to 

other  places,  and  the  desire  to  see  them  at  hand. 

The  Westminster  Review,  in  setting  forth  the  conditions  under 
which  a  religious  Revival  may  be  procured,  mentions  ignorance  as 
the  first.  Kso,  Ulster  was  the  last  part  of  Ireland,  and  behind  most 
parts  of  England  in  eligibihty  ;  for  the  efficient  national  schools 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  body  have  greatly  raised  the 
standard  of  popular  education.  If  so,  all  bodies  that  take  an  interest 
in  Revivals  are  so  ignorant  of  the  true  way  to  promote  them,  that 
they  are  zealously  educating  right  and  left.  The  people  of  Ulster 
are  hard-headed,  practical,  and  controversial,  a  mixture  of  the  Scotch 
and  Englisli  races,  with  a  vein  of  Irish  humour  in  them,  and  an  under- 
lyinff  ardour  when  faiily  roused.  If  those  who  think  them  so  easily 
W^niiled  will  go  and  try  their  own  doctrines  upon  them,  we  suspect 
they  will  wonder  liow  well  they  are  armed  with  reasons,  and  how 
firmly  they  will  stand  by  the  old  ways. 

As  to  the  physical  aftections,  we  do  not  care  to  say  much.  There 
are  opinions  to  no  end;  especially  at  a  distance  and  far  away,  expla- 
nations seem  fluent  and  good.  But  on  the  spot,  face  to  face  with  facts, 
men  are  less  able  to  finish  their  theor}\  In  temperament  the  people 
are  cold.  By  immemorial  habit  their  religious  assemblies  are  grave 
and  heavy.  The  Revival  had  ])rofoundly  moved  one  parish  for  a  year 
and  a  half  before  the  affections  appeared — a  fact  which  militates 
ai'^inst  the  popular  opinion  that  it  could  not  have  had  equal  force 
and  general  impressiveness  without  some  such  external  sign.  The 
affections  arose  in  a  country'  district,  and  prevailed  far  and  wide, 
before  they  reached  a  great  town,  with  ci'owded  factories,  which 
readers  of  Archdeacon  Stopford's  pamphlet  might  take  to  be  the 
only  theatre  of  them.  After  their  appearance  the  spread  of  the 
Revival,  before  ver}'  slow,  became  ra})id  as  advancing  flame ;  a  fact 
wh^ch  seems  to   favour  those,  who,  hke  Dr.  Carson,  think  it  could 
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not  have  advanced  with  equal  rapidity  by  other  means.  Bat  this 
conclusion  is  not  confirmed  by  the  example  of  either  the  American 
Revival,  or  of  that  in  Wales,  both  of  which  have  had  a  most  rapid 
extension  without  physical  affections.  To  this  the  reply  is,  in 
America  and  Wales  the  people  knew  Revivals,  and  were  ready  to 
welcome  them  as  a  spiritual  power ;  in  Ulster,  as  formerly  in  those 
countries,  the  people  were  averse  to  them,  or  ignorant  of  them, 
and  Providence  was  pleased  to  send  a  special  call  and  signal. 

Dr.  Carson,  of  Coleraine,  appears  to  nave  disposed  of  the  assertion 
that  the  affections  were  hysteria.  Many  cases  of  hysteria  no  doabt 
occurred  ;  but  they  were  not  the  characteristic  cases  of  the  Revival, 
and  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  The  great  bulk  of  the  cases  had 
not  the  ball  in  the  throat,  or  the  alternate  excitement  of  laugh  and 
cry,  or  the  twitching  of  the  extremities.  The  mind  was  clear,  the 
voluntary  muscles  without  power,  and  the  whole  aspect  non- 
hysterical.  Then  the  most  open  fields,  the  healthiest  villages  were 
the  scenes  of  these  affections ;  as  many  men  and  boys  as  women 
were  the  subjects ;  and  nearly  all  who  experienced  them,  out  of 
the  large  towns,  were  sturdy  country  people,  who  labour  for  their 
bread — people  among  whom  hysteria  is  as  rare  for  a  disease  as 
champagne  for  a  beverage. 

The  first  cases  in  new  neighbourhoods  wore  often  in  solitude — 
one  was  a  strong  young  man,  walking  down  the  pathway  from  hi* 
master's  door.  Could  this  be  a  case  of  8ynii)athy  ?  The  difficulty 
of  so  accounting  for  it  is  very  great. 

Dr,  M^Cosh  has  written  with  more  metaphysical  care  and  skill 
than  any  one  else  on  the  subject,  and  presents  the  explanation 
which  is  most  natural  and  simple — that  the  bodily  prostration  is  the 
effect  of  a  mental  emotion  so  intense  as  to  affect  the  whole  frame. 
He  illustrates  it  by  women  fulling  into  convulsions  on  seeing  their 
children  shipwrecked,  or  hearing  that  their  husbands  have  been 
drowned  at  sea.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  this  explanation  doe* 
not  satisfy  most  of  those  who  have  practically  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  such  cases.  Dr.  Carson,  a  physician,  contends  that  the 
affections  are  not  those  which,  on  physiological  grounds,  would 
result  fi-om  emotion.  And,  acct>rding  to  the  testimony  of  some, 
not  a  few  of  those  who  were  struck,  their  first  concern  about  tlieir 
souls  arose  when  they  felt  their  Uxlies  sinking  under  a  mysterioiu 
hand,  just  as  would  be  the  case  with  a  pt»rson  at  sea,  who  suddenly 
feels  himself  falling  overboanl,  and  cries,  '*  God  have  mercy  on  my 
soul.*'  Acc*ording  to  the  one  view,  Proviilentv  smote  the  frame, 
and  the  soul,  feeling  a  supernatural  hand  laid  uiion  the  body,  awoke 
in  alarm,  and  cried  for  mercy.  Acconliug  to  the  other,  an'  alanun 
was  sounded  within  the  soul ;  and  so  stunniug  was  the  stroke  of 
the  invisible  l)ell,  that  the  nenes  were  shattertul. 

The  essential  point  is— Have  men  Uvn  turned  from  sin  toloT«aiid 
follow  their  Redeemer?  Have  families  Itetni  blessed,  and  neigli* 
bourhoods  been  changed,  and  fouds  U»en  healeil,  and  cold  bcarto 
wanned,  and  sick  beds  cheered  with  new  friends  and  with  inunoilal 
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hopes,  aad  souls  departiug  been  en&bled  to  go  down  to  the  grave 
w  men  go  up  to  a  throne,  and  Uving  men  in  their  evety-daj  drees 
been  enabled  tji  rise  aboye  their  ereiy-day  ains,  and  to  become 
meaeengers  of  graco  and  wisdom  to  their  comrBdeB?  Have  these 
tliiu^  come  to  paas  ?  And  that  over  a  wide  extent  of  conntiy  f 
Ami  lh»t  m  my  (lay  ? 

Tlkii  let  me  bless  my  Uaker  thdt  I  live  in  such  a  day,  and  let  ma 
pi  to  His  throne  tif  grace,  Uld  with  importunate  prayer  "  give  Hnri 
tj>  rwt,"  till  npon  me  and  my  neighbours  the  same  spirit  is  poared 
nut  from  on  high,  and  the  Bame  wonders  wrooglit.  Even  tho 
Wittmiiuil'-r  liwctr  lays  down  earnest  and  united  prayer  for  the 
MiTDtion  or  souls,  ns  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  obtain  « 
Reriml.  Among  the  noiUr  thiu^  it  Bays,  one  is  perfectly  fair — 
llut  if  Christians  really  belieTeil,  insteud  of  believing  that  they 
betii'Te,  Revirals  would  not  be  a\i  ocrusianal  phenomenon  in  ia^ 
Quiitian  church,  bat  its  normal  condition. 
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not  have  advanced  with  equal  rapidity  by  other  m« 
conclusion  is  not  confirmed  by  the  example  of  eith< 
Revival,  or  of  that  in  Wales,  both  of  which  have  h 
extension  without  physical  affections.  To  this  tl 
America  and  Wales  the  people  knew  Revivals,  and 
welcome  them  as  a  spiritual  power ;  in  Ulster,  as  ft 
countries,  the  people  were  averse  to  them,  or  igr 
and  Providence  was  pleased  to  send  a  special  call  anc 

Dr.  Carson,  of  Coleraine,  appears  to  have  disposed 
that  the  affections  were  hysteria.  Many  cases  of  h\ 
occurred  ;  but  they  were  not  the  characteristic  cases 
and  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  The  great  ])ulk  t 
not  the  ball  in  the  throat,  or  the  alternate  excitonici 
cry,  or  the  twitching  of  the  extremities.  The  mint 
voluntary  muscles  without  power,  and  the  who 
hysterical.  Then  the  most  open  fields,  the  healthie 
the  scenes  of  these  affections ;  as  many  men  and 
were  the  subjects ;  and  nearly  all  who  expcriencvil 
the  large  towns,  were  sturdy  country  jwople,  wlio 
bread — people  among  whom  hysteria  is  as  nire  ft 
champagne  for  a  beverage. 

The  first  cases  in  new  neighbourhoods  wen*  ofte 
one  was  a  strong  young  man,  walking  down  the  j>u 
master's  door.     Could  this  ])e  a  eiuse  of  svniiJiiiliv  r 
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of  SO  accounting  for  it  is  very  great. 

Dr.  M*Cosh  has  w^ritten  with  more  metaphysleal 
than  any  one  else  on  the  subject,  and  j>n'sent.<  t 
which  is  most  natural  and  simple — that  the  IxMlily  pi 
effect  of  a  mental  emotion  so  intense  as  to  atfeet  tl 
He  illusti*ates  it  hy  women  falling  into  convulsions  < 
children  shipwrecked,  or  hearing  that  their  huslia 
drowned  at  sea.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  this  es 
not  satisfy  most  of  those  who  have  pnu*tinilly  had 
do  with  such  cases.  Dr.  Carson,  a  j>hysieian,  ei>r 
affections  are  not  those  which,  on  j>hysiologind  j 
result  fi-om  emotion.  And,  according  to  the  testi 
not  a  few  of  those  who  were  struck,  their  tirst  i*ont 
souls  arose  when  they  felt  their  bodies  sinking  unde 
hand,  just  as  would  be  the  cast*  witli  a  jH'rs<Mi  at  sea 
feels  himself  falling  overboartl,  and  enes,  "  (nul  hav 
soul.'*  According  to  the  one  view.  Providence  sn 
and  the  soul,  ftn^ling  a  sujx»matural  haml  laid  u|H>n  t 
in  alarm,  and  cried  for  meix'V.  Acconling  to  the  ot 
was  sounded  within  the  soul;  and  so  stunning  waj 
the  invisible  bell,  that  the  nerves  wen*  shattereil. 

The  essential  j)oint  is — Have  nienlH»tMi  turned  fn>ni 
follow  their  Redet»merr  Have  families  been  bios* 
l>ourhoods  bi»eu  changt*d,  and  feuds  l)eon  healed,  a 
warmeii,  and  sick  beds  cheered  with  new  fHemLi  and 
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*feh  soara  so  bnoyantly  on  the  wings  of  faith  that  it  may  possibly 
•tartie  gome  of  oar  readers  : — 

"We  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss ;  we  motu-n  over  bo  mucli 
^epMted  worth;  ye  fee!  the  vacancy  caaeed  by  the  retirement,  andi 
oOMcioua  of  oor  personal  insufficiencies,  we  pray  for  a  double  portion 
rftie  spirit  of  our  glorified  friend.  May  we  not  venttu-e  humbly 
to  ngKra  such  feelings  as  tokens  for  good  and  beginnings  of  new 
rtwnj^li  ?  And  if  any  in  despondency  fihould  sa^,  '  Where  ia  the 
l*ini  G(id  of  Elijah  f  May  w©  not  answer,  '  He  is  here,  speaking 
m  thr  prftTers  of  survivors,  working  their  sorrows  to  an  aftprconrae 
of  joif,  Mid  eirding  them  with  secret  strength  for  the  toils  and 
MlJiCts  of  tne  coming  days.' 

"Xottf  ajnong  them  will  be  eiacihj  like  the  venerated  dead,  nor  is 

Uiwce^aiiry  that  they  shonld  be.     That  wonder-working  Being  who 

Bakes  not  any  two  blades  of  grass  in  the  field,  nor  any  two  leaveo 

IB  the  forest,  exactly  alike,  never  mechanically  repeats  a  bnman  life. 

Rwrr  plant  of  '  His  right  hand  of  planting'  has  liberty  to  grow. 

''"'■n  the  influence  of  His  resources  He  works  new  wondere  in  every 

„  .     In  the  womb  of  the  future  there  lie  types  of  character  and 

fcnoa  nf  •trength  probably  altogether  different  from  any  which  faava 

JW  had  tlx?  embodiment  of  life.     Let  not  any,  then,  amoBg  the  sons 

<if  ihe  projihets  mimic  the  thunder  of  Elijfi,  nor  attempt  to  speak 

to  Ibe  prieats  of  Baal  with  his  taunting  voice  of  scorn,  nor  gird  ap 

Ibfir  kiina  for  a  race  with  Ahab's  chariot  from  Carmel  to  Jesreel. 

trt  each  8i>eak  in  hts  own  voice,  use  his  own  gifts,  and,  in  the 

ircoglh  of  grace,  achieve  and  realise  the  Divine  possibilities  of  bis 

I   0*0  life,  and  then  we  shall  have  ample  and  blessed  compenaatios  for 

f    »l>Bt  we  have  lost — compensation  in  which  none  will  rejoice  on  earth 

I     bilf  so  much  as  fhcij  who  have  jnst  been  parted  from  us,  and  carried 

I     Op  into  heaven.     They  had  from  their  seats  to  watch  the  effects  of 

'heir   remo\'at.      Aiigcl-likt,   now   they   '  desire  to    look    into    these 

n^iii^    Oo    ilit:y   rice  luu'LiLuJcri  ui'vuHiix^  turWAtxl  tu  sciZD  the  iailing 

ftuidards,  and  to  occupy  and  enlarge  the  fields  of  glorious  toil  and 
•trife  where  they  fought  and  fell.  On  the  life  of  each  one  of  His 
&ithfdl  servants  the  Saviour  writes,  '  It  is  finished."  The  inscrip- 
tion IB  clearest  on  the  noblest  and  best.  There  was  no  rehearsal, 
and  there  can  be  no  repetition.  Failure  and  disappointment  mnst 
attend  every  attempt  to  recast  the  broken  mould,  or  to  relieve  those 
gT«nd  forms  of  usetiilness  through  which  the  spirits  of  our  fathers 
bghtened  and  spoke.  We  say  it  with  reverence,  but  we  are  not 
c^led  to  a  mere  imUaiion  of  even  the  life  of  Christ.  With  deep 
significance  the  Apostle  says,  '  Let  the  same  ^nind  be  in  yon  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.'  The  great  Builder  has  His  plastic  hand 
now  on  the  mould  of  your  individual  life.  If  you  feel  the  touch, 
and  yield  to  the  creative  freshening  influence.  He  wiU  make  the 
nwuld  both  fair  and  firm,  and  will  endow  it  with  organs  and  forms 
exactly  suited  to  your  individual  need.  He  will  give  yon  a  tongue 
to  the  time,  an  eye  to  the  new  scenes  tbst  are  arising,  and  a  firm 
TOL.   ui.  K 
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hand  that  will  not  drop  the  sword  in  conflict,  nor  loose  it** 
the  plough  in  toil.  Are  you  willing  ?  Are  you  ready  ?  Bret 
forth  this  day,  through  the  cloud  of  sorrow  and  bereavem 
haa  gathered  over  us,  the  prayer  of  Elisha  for  a  '  double  p< 
the  spirit '  of  our  ascended  friend  to  rest  on  pastors  and  pec 
mourn  his  loss  ?  If  so,  then  '  the  God  of  all  comfort'  is  mi 
rich  amends,  and  proving  to  us  that  we  are '  not  straitened  in  1 
Happy  shall  we  deem  ourselves  if,  in  placing  upon  re<*ord 
estimate  of  the  private  and  public  worth  of  John  Angell  Ja 
can  but  catch  something  of  the  high-souled  Christ ianit} 
breathes  in  these  eloquent  and  suggestive  words.  They  I 
once  to  the  right  stand-point.  To  rt»fer  Christian  oxcellen 
root  in  God,  is  to  be  put  upon  our  guard  against  coufoun 
weed  with  the  flower,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  84)lemnU 
against  enviously  depreciating  the  Divine  husbandry.  It 
character  with  a  halo  of  sacredness  very  different  fnim  tliat 
around  it  by  a  purblind  admiration.  It  reminds  us  that  tl 
and  superscription  may  be  as  mischievously  shattered  by  the 
to  substitute  gold  for  tlu»  clay  on  wliieh  they  are  impn 
by  defacing  the  lineaments  and  legend  of  the  king.  Th 
working  from  without  by  Providence,  and  fn)ni  withio  u 
heart,  has  fashioned  a  wondrous  whole,  upon  which  at  death 
His  inviolable  seal.  The  works  of  the  Heaven Iv  Artist  ^ 
simply  to  study,  not  to  mend,  anv  more  than  we  may  mi 
For  to  mend  is  to  mar  them,  rlattery  and  detraotitm  i 
rebuked  as  sacrilegious  tampering  with  the  true  featun^ 
"  human  face  divine,"  portrayed  by  no  mortal  jH?ncil.  In< 
nate  eulogy  by  elevating  blemishes  to  the  level  of  the  ^Tac>efl 
efiectually  dims  the  lustre  of  these  latter,  than  the  slime  V( 
moroseness  and  malig^uity.  The  crowds  of  thoughtless  aduli 
less  surely  than  the  stealthy  assassins  of  honourable  repi 
incur  by  their  profane  intermeddling  His  displeasure  w 
"  Touch  not  Mine  anointeil,  and  do  My  prophets  no  harm.*' 
John  Angell  James  was  a  native  of  the  West  country,  bar 
born  on  the  6th  of  June,  1785,  at  Blandford- Forum,  in  I>o 
— the  birthplace*  of  several  eminent  persons.  Amouj^t  t 
find  a  Primate  of  England  and  a  Prinuite  of  IrelamL  b< 
there  within  thrtH)  vears  of  each  other — al>out  the  uiiddli 
seventeenth  century.  Tlie  one  was  An*hbishop  Wake,  of 
bury,  the  well-known  translator  of  the  writings  of  the  A|] 
Fathers.  At  his  death,  he  iKHiueathtnl  €I.<mm»  to  the  towr 
erection  of  a  charity  school,  and  for  other  benevolent  p 
The  other.  Dr.  Thomas  Limlsay,  was  some  time  chaplain  U 
Lord  Capel,  one  of  the  Ixinis  Justiivs  of  In*laud,  anil  dk 
bishop  of  Armagh,  aged  seventy,  in  the  year  1724,  eight  ye 
his  fellow-townsman  had  l)t»en  rai.*HHl  to  the  highest  dignit 
English  Kstablishment,  and  thirt(vn  lii*fore  his  dt*ath  at  ih 
eighty.  If  wisdom  in  winning  houls,  and  world-wide  usefu 
turning  many  to  righteon:mcsft.  shine  more  brightlj  in  i 
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hetTens  than  learning  and  ecclesiastical  rank,  the  nnadomed  pastor 
of  Carres  Lane  Independent  Chapel,  Birmingham,  may  veiy  well 
orant  in  that  firmament  as  a  star  of  greater  magnitude  than  either 
of  the  two  contemporary  primates,  or  than  both  of  them  together. 
The  old  Dorsetshire  market-town,  in  which  henceforward  Nbn- 
txmfbrmity  will  feel  as  deep  an  interest  as  Anglicanism,  has  a 
lustoiy,  had  we  time  to  go  into  it.     The  half-Roman,  half- Saxon 
■•Be  points  to  an  antiquity  far  beyond  Doomsday  Book.     It  must 
kre.  been  abready  hoary  with  years  when  the  famous  Damory  oak 
hrd  by — which,  before  it  was  sold  for  firewood  in  the  latter  half  of 
tlie  last  century,  had  a  hollow  seventeen  feet  high,  twenty-three 
wide  at  the  baise,  and  twelve  at  the  crown,  so  that  it  was  large 
tnouffh  to  hold  twenty  full-grown  men — was  but  an  acorn.     From 
the  Conquest  down  through  the  wars  of  the  Qreat  Charter,  and  the 
times  of  Archbishop  Chicheley  and  his  uncle  Cardinal  Beaufort,  both 
of  whom,  like  Simon  de  Montfbrt  and  Saier  de  Quincy  in  King 
John's  reign,  enjoyed  manorial  rights  in  the  place,  the  stream  of 
load  tradition  runs  tolerably  clear.     The  population — some  three  or 
bur  thousand — has  had  to  do  without  manufactures,  since  they 
contrived  to  lose  the  market  for  their  lace — superior  to  that  of 
BroflselB,  and  sold  at  £30  a  yard — or  let  slip  from  their  fingers  the 
cunning  by  which  it  was  formerly  twisted.     Not  for  a  long  time 
back,  if  ever,  a  stirring,  wide-awake  town,  one  would  say,  like  our 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  hives  of  industiy.     Somewhat  sleepy  and 
dead-alive  we  might  rather  be  inclined  to  mncy,  and  not  without  its 
chare  in  the  partial  paralysis  with  which  so  many  of  the  Western 
•hires  have  been  some  time  since  afflicted,  and  which  has  entailed 
the  gradual  decay  of  their  once    flourishing  clothing  trade,  and 
other  like  disasters.     The  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  BlanJford  folks  needed  to  be  burnt  out  thrice  within  little  more 
than  half-a-century — not  to  speak  of  a  like  catastrophe  in  Camden's 
time — before  they  would  be  scourged  by  this  fiery  discipline  into 
the  adoption  of  a  less  perishable  and  inflammable  style  of  ai'chi- 
tecture.     The  last  of  these  great  fires  hap[>ened  in  1731.     It  broke 
out  at  a  tallow-chandler's  shop,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  four 
streets  which  make  up  the  town,  and  reduced  the  Church,  Town- 
hall,  schools,  and  all  but  forty  of  the  houses,  to  ashes  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.      The  damage  was  computed  at  upwards  'of 
£lW,OlM).       This    terrible    rebuke    proved   effectual;    and,    though 
fitunned  for  a  while,  Blaiidford  afterwards  rose,  like  a  phoonix,  from 
the  confla;rratiou,  in  repristiiiated  youth  and  lieauty.     With  its  new 
Doric  Town-hall  and  Grecian  church,  both  of  Portland  stone,  and 
its  regular  streets  of  handsome  houses,  rebuilt  in  brick  and  solid 
masonrv,  it  became  one  of  the  finest  little  towns  in  the  West  of 
England. 

It  was  not  until  his  father's  time  that  Mr.  James's  family  settled 
in  Blandford.  The  little  village  of  Ower-Moigne,  in  the  same  county, 
about  half-way  between  Dorchester  and  Wareham,  was  its  seat  in 
foriaor  ^^noi-ations,  and  the  churchvard  there  abounds  in  tombstones 
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bearing  his  name  and  that  of  Angell,  separate  or  in  conjnnc* 
tion  ;  for  the  alliance  between  these  two  families  is  of  old  standing, 
and  when,  some  considerable  time  back,  what  are  known  as  the 
Angell  estates  in  Brixton  and  elsewhere,  valued  at  about  half-a* 
million  sterling,  went  a-begging  for  an  heir-at-law,  this  well-established 
connection  between  the  two  lines  became  invested  with  a  new  interest. 
Ultimately,  however,  a  nearer  claimant  turned  up  in  the  person  of 
a  barmaid  at  Salisbury,  if  we  remember  rightly.  Mr.  James's 
paternal  grandfather  lived  at  Swanwich,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 
Swanage,  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  on  an  incident  in  his  life  that  an  anecdote  is 
founded  which  has  been  given  in  a  veTV  distorted  form  in  several 
publications,  as  an  account  of  his  grandson *s  conversion.  It  has 
Deen  asserted  that,  when  a  youth,  the  author  of  the  ^furioM# 
Inquirer,  accompanied  by  some  lads  of  his  own  age,  entered  on  one 
occasion  a  Christian  sanctuary,  with  the  intention  of  intermptinff 
the  preacher,  but  was  so  conscience->stricken  by  something  he  hemrd 
that  though  he  came  to  scoff,  ho  remained  to  pray.  The  true  historj 
relates  to  an  occasion  on  which  the  elder  James  was  holding  family 
worship  in  his  house  at  Swanwich,  which  the  ungodly  clergrmen  of 
the  parish,  at  the  head  of  a  mob  of  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort,  attempted  to  disturb.  The  pungent  rebuke  administered  by  the 
pious  patriarch  to  his  reverend  persecutor  went  straight  to  the 
neart,  and  the  surpliced  Saul  never  got  rid  of  the  impression. 
Though  ho  shortly  afterwards  quitted  his  cure  for  another,  he  became 
a  new  man,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  as  he  did  not  forset  to 
acknowledge  to  the  once  despised  Dissenter  who  had  been  the  in* 
Btrumental  cause  of  the  change. 

We  see  from  this  anecdote,  which  is  at  least  as  striking  in  its  cor* 
rected  as  in  its  apocryphal  form,  that  Joseph  James,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  did  not  bear  his  baptismal  name  in  rain. 
That  name  points  us  back  to  a  wrestling  Jacob  in  whoee  honae 
prayer  was  wont  to  he  made.  Nor  was  the  devout  desire  it  waa 
doubtless  meant  to  express  unrealised.  Joseph  became  '*  a  frnitfbl 
bough,**  not  merely  as  the  parent  of  eight  children  who  survived  the 
age  of  infancy,  but  to  some  extent  also  in  the  better  sense  mainly 
contemplated,  we  may  l)e  sure,  by  the  good  Swanwich  patriarch. 
Although,  owing  perhaps  to  undue  timidity,  it  was  not  until  com- 
paratively late  in  life  that  he  made  a  public  profession  of  reliffion, 
yet  we  have  leamt'd,  fi-om  the  l)e«t  available  source,  that  he  had lon^ 
before  be*>n  a  Christian,  and  had  shown  himself  such  by  an  upright 
and  honourable  life.  His  not  maintaining  family  worship  may  have 
arisen  fmra  diffidence  as  to  hit*  abilities  ihr  the  task.  The  eminent 
piety  of  his  wife  is  undoubted,  and  to  her  ])niyers  with  her  children, 
as  well  as  for  them,  John  Angell  James  oi\vn  owmni  himself  deeply 
indebted.  She  would  scanvly  have  formed  a  union  with  a  merel^ 
moral  man.  Her  nmiden  name  was  Hlake,  an<l  there  was  a  traditaon 
in  her  family  that  they  were  the  lineal  desi*endants  of  the  iuoouB 
Admiral  and  General  at  sea.     She  was  a  Baptist  from  oonTiOlaoBy 
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and  her  husband  yielded  to  her  opinion  so  far  that  the  children  were 
not  baptised  in  infancy.  On  the  other  hand,  she  felt  no  scruple  in 
oommnning  with  the  Independent  Church  which  had  been  estab- 
liafaed  in  the  town  since  the  days  of  Cromwell,  during  all  which  time, 
down  to  1802,  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  late  Bev.  Richard 
Kcmaes,  who  married  the  eldest  sister  of  the  Bers.  J.  A.  and  T.  James,  it 
liad  no  more  than  three  successive  pastors.  Mr.  Field,  who  preceded 
Mr.  Keynes,  ministered  to  it  for  sixty-six  years,  and  Mr.  Blake,  pro- 
bably ancestor  of  its  last  pastor's  mother-in-law,  held  ofiBce 
previously  during  half-a-centuiy.  Mr.  Keynes  himself^  the  fourth 
pastor,  presided  over  this  ancient  congreffation  for  upwards  of  fifty- 
three  years,  including  the  time  during  which  he  was  co-pastor  with 
Mr.  Field.  There  seems  something  providential  in  this  transmission 
of  the  living  Christianity  of  the  commonwealth  Puritans,  through  so 
few  intermediate  links  in  this  sanctuary  attended  by  the  parents  of 
John  Angell  James,  and  to  which  he  himself  used  to  be  led  in  his 
tenderest  and  most  impressible  years. 

The  genuine  evangelical  piety  which  we  have  been  enaUed  to  trace 
to  grandfather  James,  and  for  the  further  development  of  which  in 
the  fiunily  of  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Joseph  and  Sarah  James, 
Blandford  furnished  such  a  &vourable  soil,  ultimately  triumphed  in 
the  hearts  of  aU  the  eight  children,  and  still  happily  survives  in 
■everal  branches  of  the  fourth  generation.  John  Angell  James 
was  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  but  three  sisters  were  his  seniors.  His 
brother,  James  James,  Esq.,  became  an  eminent  manufacturer  in 
Birmingham,  rose  to  be  a  magistrate  of  the  town,  and  was  many 
years  a  most  efficient  deacon  of  the  Carr's  Lane  Church.  Mr.  Dale 
justly  describes  him  as  '^  distinguished  for  force  of  character,  practi- 
cal sagacity,  and  a  combination  of  all  those  elements,  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  give  a  man  power  over  others."  The  only  surviving 
brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  James,  has  long  ably  served  the  churches 
of  the  Independent  denomination  as  Secretary  of  the  Colonial 
Missionary  Society,  as  well  as  in  other  ways.  It  is  to  his  kindness 
we  are  indebted  for  several  interesting  particulars  of  the  family 
history,  and  of  his  illustrious  relative's  earliest  days. 

John  Angeirs  first  school  was  at  Child  Okeford  (not  Ockford,  as 
it  is  erroneously  printed  in  Mr.  Dale's  Sermon),  a  small  village  half- 
way between  Blandford  and  Shaftesbury,  being  about  six  miles  from 
each.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to  an  establishment  at  Wareham, 
kept  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Kcll,*  a  good  scholar  and  subsequently 
minister  of  this  Old  Meeting  in  Birmingham.  The  Carr's  Lane 
Church,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  was  originally  a  secession 
from  this  Old  Meeting,  on  the  latteij's  becoming  abandoned  to  Uni- 
tarian teaching.  It  is  curious  thus  to  find  the  education  of  the 
future  pastor  of  the  orthodox  seceders  entrusted  to  the  future  pastor 
of  the  heterodox  mother  community. 

It  is  not  said  that  the  lad  was  bookish  ;  and  we  should  imagine 


•  In  the  brief  memoir  of  Mr.   James,  which   appeared   in   the  Evetngelieal 
Magazine  last  month,  the  name  ia  given  as  Fell,  probably  by  a  misprint. 
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he  did  not  cany  away  from  Mr.  Kell's  school  loo  much  (iret»k  and 
Latin,  Hia  quick  intellect  doubtless  caught  up  there  much  useful 
knowledge,  which  his  strong  powers  of  memory  eimbled  him  tho- 
roughly to  retain.  In  the  play-ground  ho  was  great.  Excitement, 
even  in  disputable  shapes,  he  mightily  enjoyed.  lie  was  nmjues- 
tionably  fond  of  fun,  and  loved  a  practical  joke.  One  fifth  of 
November  he  got  into  trouble  by  singeing  a  soldier's  whiskers 
with  a  squib.  On  another  Guy  Fawkos*  day  he  was  sevt»rely 
singed  himself  by  the  explosion  of  the  fireworks  with  wliich  he 
had  stuffed  his  pockets,  so  that  he  had  to  be  punipe<l  on.  Xo 
wonder  Mr,  Kell  set  his  fact*  against  such  amusements,  and 
flogged  Billy  B.,  the  clergyman's  son,  for  persisting  in  them  in 
spite  of  warning.  "  By-the-bye,"  Mr.  James  u^vA  to  add,  when  telling 
these  stories  of  his  school-days,  which  he  sometimes  did  with  gremt 
glee,  "  I  once  fought  that  boy,  and  thrashetl  him,  too."  The  offence 
which  brought  on  Billy  tliis  richly-deser>*ed  chastisement  wm» 
highly  characteristic  —a  sin  bred  in  the  flesh,  and  which  could  not  help 
coming  out  in  the  bone.  He  had  twitted  young  James  with  being  a 
"  Presbj'terian  "- -the  name  by  which  in  those  dark  Dorsetshire 
regions  all  Dissenters  were  described.  In  after-life,  also,  Mr.  James 
could  resent  an  affront,  though  he  could  also  forgive  one  at  the  first 
SATuptom  of  compunction.  Some  of  our  reaclers  may  not  have 
heard  that  he  once  brought  an  action  ft?r  liliel.  But  it  was  only 
aft^r  a  cynical  refusal  of  apolog>'.  The  defendant  was  Alfred  Bann. 
of  theatrical  notoriety,  who,  after  failing  in  a  provincial  manage- 
ment at  Birmingham,  mainly  owing,  as  he  was  yileased  to  think,  to 
Carr's  Lane's  denunciations  of  the  stage,  revenged  himself  by  pub- 
lishing the  lilH»l  in  questit>n  in  the  Atjt*  newsj>aj)i»r,  which  he  ahortly 
afterwards  e<lited.  It  imputed  to  his  adversarj*  a  virtual  bremch  of 
the  tenth  conmiandnient,  in  having  covetetl,  if  not  "his  neighbour'* 
wife,"  at  least,  "his  affianced  bride."  alluding  to  a  prior  engag<^- 
ment  of  the  ^ccond  Mrs.  James,  which  she  had  deemwi  herself 
bound  in  conscience  to  break  off.  Bnmgham,  wlii>  held  Mr,  Jaixie«*ii 
brief,  gained  for  him  a  venliirt  and  costs,  in  s])ito  of  Denman*ii  elo- 
quence, who  appeared  for  the  defence,  althougk,  of  course,  the 
plaintiff  never  got  a  penny.  We  are,  however,  still  more  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  rough-and-raw  polemical  essay  against  the  parson's 
son  at  Wareham,  bv  the  more  c»ourttH)us  and  polished,  but  not  lets 
stinging  rebuke,  wtiich,  in  his  "  DefeniH?  "  of  the  Vhntrh  Mt*9Hhfr»' 
Quiih\  Mr.  James  administenti  to  ivrtain  clerical  writers  who  had 
taken  a  most  unfuir  and  uncrenenuis  advantngi'  of  his  frank  expo- 
sure of  (vrtain  cxcrcscenct»s  whi<*h  had  hcn»  and  there  fastened 
themselves  ii|>on  the  Indein'mlrnt  |><)lity.  For.  thou^di  one  of  the 
most  t»ntholic  of  Christians,  and  eaLr»'i'  some  thouirht  too  much 
so— to  W»  tm  good  terms  with  the  Kstabli'^hed  elergy.  Mr.  Junes 
was  always  a  ti  rm  Dissenter.  Take  the  following  passage,  for 
instance,  and  say  whether  the  writer's  l)l«>od  was  not  up  to  as  modi 
purpose  when  he  wrote  it  as  when  he  displayed  his  proweM  on  a 
former  field : — 

"  Dissent,  if  it  be  a  sin,  is  neither  a  courtly  nor  a  gaiiilU 
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So  far,  its  motives  are  beyond  snspicion.  Our  principles  cost  us 
mach  money  and  respect,  which  we  should  save  by  entering  within 
tlie  pale  of  the  Establishment ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  should 
l€>8e  the  ungracious  character  of  separatists,  and  get  rid  of  the  un- 
merited name  of  schismatics.  We  should,  at  any  rate,  try  our  for- 
tune in  the  *  lottery  of  ecclesiastical  prizes  '  and  the  career  of  church 
preferment.  We  are  neither  stoics  nor  ascetics  ;  we  do  not  profess 
to  be  in  love  with  poverty  and  reproach,  though  quite  willing  to 
endure  both  for  conscience*  sake.  We  are  open  to  conviction,  and 
will  hearken  to  reason ;  but  are  never  likely  to  be  converted  by  the 
hectoring  and  contempt,  the  dogmatism  and  arrogance,  of  either  the 
evangelical  or  anti-evangelical  members  of  any  hierarchy  upon 
earth.  Although  we  contend  for  Dissent,  our  desire  is  to  be  van- 
<ni]8hed  by  the  truth ;  and  if  these  two  can  be  shown  to  be  not 
identified,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  surrender  the  former.  But  the 
man  who  would  lead  us  back  to  the  Church  of  England  must  not 
meet  us  with  the  works  of  Hooker,  but  with  the  New  Testament ; 
be  must  not  come  with  a  sufficient  portion  of  dialectic  skill  to 
convict  of  many  errors  in  style  and  logic  so  humble  an  advocate  of 
Konoonformity  as  myself,  but  to  overturn  our  great  position  that 
THE  Word  of  God  is  the  sole  akd  sufficient  authobitt  in  matters 
OF  RELIOION ;  he  must  not  only  prove,  if  prove  he  could,  from  my 
concessions,  that  Dissenters  are  gwlty  of  many  things  inconsiBtent 
with  their  own  principles,  but  he  miist  demonstrates— and  nothing 
less  than  this  will  give  him  the  victory — that  ak  alliance  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  with  the  secular  power  is  sanctioned  bt  the 
acthornr,  and  accords  with  the  genius  of  christianity;  that 
diocesan  episcopacy,  founded  on  the  superiority  op  bishops  to 
elders,  is  of  apostolic  orioin  and  appointment  ;  and  that  the 
Bo<tK  OF  Common  Prayer  containeth  nothing  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God.  Until  this  is  proved,  nothing  is  done ;  and  when 
this  is  demonstrated,  the  grounds  of  dissent  are  taken  away,  and 
dissent  itself  will,  in  all  probability,  be  abolished  for  ever/' 

At  the  usual  age,  the  youth,  naivey  frank,  genial,  and  aflTectionatc, 
with  more  of  the  wag  than  the  Puritan  about  him,  was  set  ip  learn 
a  business.  He  was  apprenticed,  at  Poole,  to  a  draper  named 
Bailey,  who  may,  perhaps,  have  sometimes  had  to  scold  him  for  not 
being  sharp  enough  in  looking  after  slippery  customers,  and  being, 
too  sharp  and  unceremonious  with  tiresome  ones.  On  rainy  days 
no  sun.shine  from  his  countenance  would  relieve,  we  may  be  sure, 
the  general  gloom  of  the  shop.  He  was  wont  to  confess  to  a  sadly 
bilious  temperament,  although,  when  things  brightened  up,  none 
could  be  more  cheerful.  But,  wet  or  dry,  we  may  safely  say  he 
was  not  reproached  with  idleness.  Such  ma^^'^ellou8  industry  as 
marke^l  his  noon,  evening,  and  night — he  corrected  the  last  proofs 
of  his  contribution  to  Mr.  Birrell's  Life  of  the  Rev.  Ricluird  Knill  the 
d^y  lxifi>re  he  died — must  have  distinguished  also  the  morning  of 
his  days.  At  Poole  took  place  the  great  crisis  in  his  inner  life 
which  determined  his  subsequent  career.     Through  false  shame,  as 
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Mr.  Dale  surmises,  he  bad  unhappily  given  up  the  practice  of  daily 
devotion  at  the  bed-side ;  and  when  a  newly-arrived  apprentice 
knelt  down  there  to  pray,  the  sight  filled  him  with  a  true  and  godly 
shame ;  his  slumbering  conscience  was  aroused,  and  all  the  better 
impressions  of  his  childhood  were  permanently  revived.  Mr.  Dale 
adds  a  most  moving  sequel  to  this  interesting  anecdote,  to  the 
purport  that  the  youth  who  thus  became  the  occasion  of  the  effec- 
tual kindling  of  this  '*"  burning  and  shining  light,''  aflerwards  him- 
self lost  his  way  amidst  the  dark  mountains  of  Infidelity,  and 
stumbled,  never  to  rise  again.  We  wonder  whether  John  Anjrell 
James  ever  preached  from  those  words  of  our  Lord  (Luke  xvu.  li4), 
**  In  that  night  there  shall  be  two  in  one  bed  ;  the  one  shall  be 
taken  and  the  other  shall  be  left.'*  If  so,  with  what  pathos  and 
power  would  he  have  availed  himself  of  this  striking  history  of  the 
two  apprentices  in  the  way  of  pungent  appeal.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  make  it  the  subject  of  a  tract.  Of  none 
of  his  tracts  have  fewer  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies  been  circu- 
lated ;  and  of  two  of  them — viz.,  his  Believe  and  be  Saved^  and  77m» 
Man  that  Killed  his  Neighbour,  above  four  hundred  thousand  of  each 
have  been  issued.  Another  yet  from  his  effective  pen,  on  a  theme 
so  intimately  associated  as  that  suggested  above  with  the  mo^ 
momentous  event  of  his  own  life,  might  have  been,  through  God*» 
blessing,  quite  as  extensively  useful. 

A  pious  shoemaker,  as  Mr.  James  oAen  gratefully  acknowledged* 
was  the  young  ^*  anxious  inquirer's "  most  helpful  guide  in  this 
initial  epoch  of  his  religious  life ;  and  to  him,  every  evening,  after 

{mtting  up  the  shutters  of  Mr.  Bailey's  sho]),  the  draper's  apprentice 
oved  to  resort  for  the  comfort  of  his  Christian  counsels  and  fervent 
prayers.  The  late  excellent  Mr.  Durant's  ministry  also  proved  very 
serviceable  in  nursing  the  Hacnnl  fire  ;  and  at  length,  under  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  late  Mr.  Sibrtn?,  of  Frome,  from  the  words — **  He  will 
be  very  gracious  unto  thee  at  the  voice  of  thy  cry"  (Isaiah  xxx.  ll*), 
the  great  decision  was  taken. 

From  the  pew  to  the  pulpit,  where  he  was  destined  to  put  forth  » 
style  of  sacred  eloquence  peculiarly  his  own.  Divine  Providence 
wonderfully  smoothed  his  path.  So  much  so,  indee<i,  that  in  after- 
life he  was  himself  bewildered  on  looking  back  at  the  rapidity  of 
his  ascent,  which  he  was  quite  right  in  thinking  could  never  hare 
been  meant  for  a  precedent.  On  the  other  hand,  we  ought  never  to 
forget  that  "where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lonl  is,  there  is  liberty  '*  a« 
well  as  order.  The  great  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  call  for 
occasional  exceptions,  as  well  as  prescribe  general  rules,  and  the 
shining  footste{>s  of  Him  that  walketh  amongst  the  niudk^sticks  are 
surely  visible  in  the  track  alonir  whirh  J(»hn  Anu'^'ll  James  parsed  to 
the  Christian  ministrA',  and  right  on  to  the  tMul  o(^  his  triumphant 
career.  It  is  uet^dless  to  K|>i'ak  apiin  of  t)u>  ^tnking  manner  in 
which  all  things  had  been  made  ready  for  bringing  about  the  gieat 
change  he  had  now  happily  experienced  ;  the  convergence,  to  to 
•peak,  of  several  distinct   and   highly-charged   linee  of  Chonrtiim 
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influence,  as  if  for  some  noteworthy  spiritual  development.     The 

finger  of  Gk>d  is  no  less  traceable  in  subsequent  events,  which  led  to 

bis  embracing  the  pastoral  office.     His  sister  pays  a  visit  to  some 

relatives  at  Bomsey,  and  shows  a  ministerial  friend,  the  Eev.  Dr. 

Bennett — then  Mr.   Bennett,  and  settled  over  the    Independent 

Church  there — some  of  his  letters.     He  is  at  once  struck  with  the 

fine  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  they  evince,  and  he  cannot 

rest  until  he  has  placed  him  as  a  student  under  Dr.  Bogue,  of 

Crosport,  where,  side  by  side  with  Morrison,  the  Apostle  of  China, 

and  other  devout  aspirants  to  the  honour  of  uphfbing  the  Cross  both 

at  home  and  abroad,  the  young  man's  intellectual  and  moral  powers 

alike  expand,  until  his  indefatigable  patron  introduces  him,  in  1804, 

to  the  church  at  Carr's  Lane.     For  to  Dr.  Bennett  belongs  the 

honour  of  first  recognising  the  incomparable  worth  of  this  *'  gem  of 

purest  ray  serene,"  as  well  as  of  seeing  to  its  being  properly  polished 

and  worUiily  set.      In  all  this  there  is  not  a  trace  of  pushing 

ambition  endeavouring  to  elbow  its  way  to  some  coveted  post  of 

honour  and  emolument.      Indeed,  the  pastorate  at  Carr's  Lane 

was  at  that  time  no  bed  of  roses,  and  Mr.  James  never  strove  to 

make  it  one.     A  secession  headed  by  the  former  minister,  the 

Rev.     Jehoida  Brewer,    had  just    taken    place.      The    remnant 

of  the  church  numbered  no  more  than  forty-four  members,  and  the 

congregation  altogether  did  not  exceed  one    hundred    and  fi^ 

persons.     So  formidable  were  the  difficulties  with  which  the  yoimg 

minister  was  called  to  cope,  that  six  or  seven  years  passed  before 

even  he,  with  his  splendid  abilities  and  shining  graces,  was  able  to 

surmount  them,  and  he  was  several  times  tempted  to  throw  up  the 

task  in  despair.     If,  therefore,  he  was  under  twenty-one  when  he  was 

ordained,  there  is  no  eAndence  of  his  having  run  before  he  was  sent. 

The  heavy  charge  was  none  of  his  own  seeking,  and  accordingly  we 

think  that  Mr.  James,  in  his  own  account  of  the  matter  on  the  occasion 

of  his  Jubilee  Celebration,  adopted  too  apologetic  a  tone,  and  spoke 

too  unguardedly  of  his  "  precipitancy"  in  accepting  the  in\4tation  of 

the  church.     It  seems  to  us  an  excess  of  modesty,  when  he  appeals 

to  the  result  as  furnishing  the  sole  justification  of  the  step.     "  Dr. 

Bennett,"  he  said,  "  having  himself  received  an  invitation  to  become 

the  pastor  of  the  church,  and,  having  declined  it,  recommended  a 

youth  then  studpng  at  Gosport,  under  Dr.  Bogue,  and  who  at  that 

time  was  not  nineteen  yeai*s  of  age.     In  August,  1804,  that  youth 

came  to  Birmingham,  merely,  as  he  thought,  as  a  temporary  supply, 

but  certainly  with  no  expectation  of  being  chosen  as  the  pastor  of 

the  church.     His  preaching  met  with  the  acceptance  of  the  congre- 

tration,  and  after  four  Sabbaths,  before  he  left  the  town,  a  deputation 

waited  upon  him  from  the  church,  to  invite  him  to  become  their 

pastor  as  soon  as  he  might  be  permitted  to  leave  college.     With, 

perhaps,  too  little  reflection,  and  a  promptitude  that  savoured  more 

of  boldness  than  of  prudence,  he  gave  at  once  a  favourable  answer 

to  their  invitation.   He  does  not  now  know  at  which  most  to  wonder, 

their  precipitancy  in  giving  the  invitation,  or  his  own  in  accepting 
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it.  Results  have  proved  that  it  was  of  God  ;  but  circumstances 
augured  little  for  the  wisdom  of  either  party.  What  a  merer  it  is 
that  prescience  is  denied  to  mortals  !  for  could  that  young  man,  when 
he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  church,  have  foreseen  the  fiftj 
years  of  labour,  success,  and  comfort,  that  were  to  be  allotted  to 
him  in  this  place,  it  might  have  produced  in  so  youthful  a  heart  a 
vanity  which  would  have  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  his  character  and 
career.  That  youth  is  now  before  you,  the  man  of  threescore  year* 
and  ten ;  the  sapling  has  grown  into  the  oak,  under  the  branches  of 
which  you  have  long  reposed,  till  the  oak  itself  is  in  a  state  of 
decay.'* 

On  the  first  of  last  October,  the  decayed  oak  was  cut  dowR,  but 
not  because  it  had  cumbered  the  ground.  No  ;  few  Christian  minis- 
ters, taking  all  ages  of  the  Church  together,  have  been  more  abun- 
dant in  labours,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it — more  earnest  in 
scattering  truth — more  prayerful  in  watering  it — more  watchful  in 
looking  for  the  8j)ringing  up  of  the  seed,  or  more  blessed  in  the  har- 
vest, than  John  Angell  James.  Too  seldom  in  hope — ^for  with  his 
strong-winged  faith  and  seraphic  charity,  the  sister  grace  did  not 
soar  evenly  alofl — often  in  tears,  and  sJways  in  patience,  he  went 
forth,  amid  cold  and  showers,  bearing  the  precious  grain,  and  in  doe 
season  the  sheaves  smiled.  Witness  his  own  thankful,  not  vain- 
glorious summing-up  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil  in  Birmingham,  in  hln 
last  Pastoral  Letter  to  his  church :  "  When  I  became  pastor  of  my 
church,  more  than  fifty- three  years  ago,  the  only  object  of  c<mgrega- 
tional  benevolence  and  action  was  the  Sundav  school,  which  was 
then  conducted  in  a  private  house,  hired  for  the  purpose.  There 
was  nothing  else,  Hterally  nothing,  wo  set  our  hands  to.  We  haii 
not  then  taken  uj)  even  the  Missionarj*  Society.  We  liave  now  an 
organisation  for  the  London  Missionar)*  Society,  which  raises,  ma  its 
regular  contribution,  nearly  £5<M)  ptT  annum,  besides  occasional 
donations  to  meet  special  appeals,  which,  upni  an  average,  m.iy 
make  up  anotlu»r  <£lO<)a-year.  For  the  Colonial  Missionarj-  Soo!<»M-, 
we  raise  annually  <£70.  For  our  Sunday  and  day  schools,  which 
comprehend  nearly  two  thousand  children,  we  raise  £2<H».  We 
support  two  town  missionaries  at  a  cixst  of  £21H».  Our 
ladies  conduct  a  working  society  for  oq)han  mission  schools  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  procet»ds  of  which  reach,  on  an  average,  £hO  a-year. 
They  sustain  also  a  Dorcas  Society  for  the  poor  of  our  town,  a 
Maternal  Societv,  of  manv  branches,  in  various  localities  ;  and  a 
Female  Benevolent  Society,  fi>r  visiting  the  sick  p>or.  We  have  a 
Religious  Tract  Society,  which  emjiloys  ninety  distributors,  and 
s])enils  nearly  £•"><>  a-ycar  in  the  purchase  of  tnu*ts.  Our  Village 
Preachers'  Society,  which  employs  twelve  or  fourteiMi  lay  agenta, 
costs  us  scanvlv  anvthinir.  We  r«;M«  Cln  unnimllv  tor  the  Countr 
Association.  We  have  a  Vming  Men's  Hnitherly  Society  for  general 
and  religious  improvement,  with  a  lihniry  of  2,<><H»  volumes.  Wa 
have  also  night  schools  for  young  men  and  women  at  small  cost,  and 
Bible  classes  for  other  young  men  and  women.     In  addition  to  aB 
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Uiis,  we  raise  £100  per  anuuni  for  Spring  Hill  College.  Wo  Iiove 
Ud  oat  £23,000  is  improving  the  old  ebapel  and  building  Hie  new 
one;  in  tLe  erection  of  Bchool-rooms,  l.he  College,  and  in  building 
Wreo  coantiy  and  town  small  cLapeb.  We  iiave  also  formed  two 
separate  Independent  chnrcLes,  and  have,  jointly  with  another 
congregation,  formed  a  third,  and  all  but  set  up  a  fourth,  and  are  at 
lh.i»  time  in  treaty  for  two  pieces  of  freehold  land,  which  will  coat 
£700,  to  build  two  more  chapels  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town." 

Mis  end  was  peace,  and  his  memory  is  blessed.  What  John 
Angell  James  wan  bh  a  man  and  a  citizeu,  let  the  silent  banuners  of 
Binningham  testify,  and  the  gloom  of  its  streets  as  his  hearse 
passed  through  them.  What  he  was  as  a  Cliristian,  the  chnrohea  of 
ooth  temiapheres  know.  To  his  power  in  the  pnlpit,  what  Robral 
HaD  once  said,  afler  hearing  him  preach  at  Leicester,  is  the  most 
icaoarkfthle  attestation  we  remember.  "  I  should  not  be  Hurprifled 
to  learn,"  he  decTared,  "  that  a  hundi-ed  persona  have  been  eon- 
rerted  to-nigbt."  The  best  proof  of  his  efficiency  as  a  pastor  and 
■piritual  ruler  ia  the  halcyon  harmony  of  his  church  during  the 
fifty-four  years  of  his  government,  notwithstanding  the  disquieted 
Slate  in  which  he  found  it  at  first;  and  although  it  was  recruited  to 
more  than  twenty-fold  its  original  dimensions  from  the  most  demo- 
cT«tic  population  in  the  land.  Spring  Hill  College,  of  which  he  may 
fairly  be  considered  a  second  founder,  is  a  splendid  monument  of 
his  seal  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  pious  and  learned  ministry.  But 
his  most  enduring  memorial  will  be  his  Ah-cwuk  Inquirer,  which 
will  be  usefo!  as  long  as  it  shall  be  read,  and  will  be  read  as  long  as 
»ny  one  of  the  many  languages  into  which  it  has  boen  imd  will 
htrwifler  be  printed  shall  be  spoken  upon  the  earth.  ~       ^ 
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October  14th,  1859. 
IvFOssrBLE  to  put  in  at  Mytelene  !  We  lingered  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  outside  the  harbour ;  but  not  a  single  small  boat  ventured  out, 
either  with  the  post-bags  or  passengers,  on  account  of  the  violence 
of  the  wind  and  waves ;  besides  it  was  already  dark.  We  must  heave 
the  anchor,  and  again  set  sail. 

It  is  well  for  me  that  I  saw  thee  lately  during  beautiful  weather, 
thou  most  lovely  island  of  the  Greek  Ajrchipelago,  ever-memorable 
LeaboB,  the  birthplace  of  Pittacns,TheophrastnB,  and  Sappho  !   Prom 
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the  stormy  water  upon  which  I  am  borne  onward,  I  cast  hack  a 
glance  at  thy  dim-crowned  heights,  in  the  shadow  of  which  He 
flourishing  villages  and  well-to-do  country  houses ;  to  thy  vallies, 
where  bloom  the  rose-laurel  and  agnus  cactus,  to  thy  beautiful 
"  Porto  oliveto,"  reminding  me  of  Piedmont's  celebrated  lakes  ;  to 
my  peaceful  home  on  thy  shore  and  my  pretty  young  hostess^ 
"la  Smaragda.'* 

And  now  northward,  northward  towards  the  Dardanelles,  towardB 
Constantinople  !  The  wind  is  contrary,  cold,  and  violent ;  the  sea  b 
dark,  the  waves  rolling  with  an  increasing  swell.  The  old  Amsterdam 
creaks  and  grinds  dreadfully.  It  is  impossible  to  sleep.  The  mind 
becomes  also  disturbed.  I  think  of  my  beautiful,  quiet  home  at 
Smyrna,  with  the  Swedish  consul  Von  Lenneps,  where  I  was  enter- 
tained as  a  guest  so  happily,  and  where  I  might  have  stayed  !  I 
wish  myself  there  once  more  in  the  midst  of  that  amiable  family, 
sighing  that  I  did  not  continue  in  Smyrna,  and  see  and  hear  more 
about  the  great  Deaconess  Educational  Institute  there,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  East,  the  plam  and  pearl  there  for  the  education  of 
girls.  I  repent — too  late,  too  late  !  Away,  however,  with  duU 
regrets  ;  I  will  Uve  for  the  day  and  the  hour.  The  queen  of  night 
stands  high  in  the  heavens  ;  I  know  that  of  old  she  is  mv  friend. 
Good  night !  To-morrow,  everything  will  be  better ;  but  I  cannot 
recommend  the  Amsterdam  as  a  steamboat  for  ladies. 

The  15th,  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  !: — Asia  and  Europe 
approach  at  this  point,  and  salute  each  other  from  two  fortresse*, 
"  Chateau  d*Asie,*'  and  "  Chateau  d*Europe,*'  as  they  are  called. 

They  approach  each  other  like  two  potentates,  to  become  ac- 
quainted ;  to  make  peace  or  war.  The  lofty  hills  of  Asia  retire  into 
the  distance  ;  its  sliore  is  poetical  and  verdant ;  that  of  Europe 
prosaic  and  brown.  Both  become  more  beautiful,  more  cultivated 
and  populous  as  they  accompany  each  other  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
straits. 

"  Sestos  and  Abydos  I'*  Romantically  beautiful  hills  and  dalea* 
especially  of  Sestos,  on  the  European  shore.  In  the  background,  » 
lofty  green  ascent,  which  seems  as  if  looking  over  the  vallies  towards 
the  Straits  and  Asia.  Thus,  of  old,  looked  out  Hero  towards 
Abydos  seeking  for  Leander — in  vain.  The  great  warlike  memories 
of  the  Dardanelles  are  less  deeply  inscribed  in  the  human  memory 
than  this  ej)iso<lo  from  the  heart's  life  of  love — the  eternal  heart. 
Because  thou  wast  before  the  Dardanelles  were,  and  slukll  be  when 
thoy  remain  no  longt»r  ! 

It  was  not  until  noon  of  the  following  day,  the  ir)th  of  October, 
that  we  approiicluHl  (.V>n8tantino])k\  the  tripartite  im{H?nal  city  on 
the  shores  of  the  Soa  of  Marmora,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Golden 
Horn — a  ina^iiHcent  sight  !  Ik'tore  us  o|>eiied  the  Bosphoros  with 
Scutari,  the  Turkish  city,  ujM)n  its  Asiatic,  and  IVra,  the  '*  Frank 
city,"  upon  its  Eurojx'an  shore;  on  the  left,  the  long  cone  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  between  Pera  and  the  ancient  Byzantium^  or  StambooL 
It  stands  upon  a  lofty  ridge  of  hills,  extending  from  east  to 
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croTimed  by  white  mosques,  with  their  tall  minarets  rising  out  of  a 
forest  of  gloomy  houses.  Its  extreme  point  is  the  Seraglio  Point, 
the  foot  of  which  is  bathed  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  On  its  green 
slopes  shine  out  white  palaces  and  mosques,  supreme  amongst  which 
rises  "  Hagia  Sophia,"  with  its  four  minarets,  and  Achmedan,  the 
mosque  of  the  Sultan  Achmed,  with  six.  Not  far  from  the  sea  stands 
the  former  seraglio  of  Sultan  Mahmoud.  Ships  with  all  their 
colours  displayed  and  their  yards  manned  are  in  the  bay ;  cannons 
thunder — it  is  the  last  day  of  Courban  Beiram,  the  great  Easter 
festival  of  the  Mussulman. 

The  steamer  advances  round  Seraglio  Point,  and  enters  the 
Gt)lden  Horn.  What  a  throng  of  vessels,  steam-boats,  ships-of- 
war,  and  trading  craft  of  all  si2es,  laden  with  human  beings  and 
merchandise,  whilst  small  caiques,  by  hundreds,  skim  like  flies  over 
the  waves.  It  is  an  almost  overpoweringly  grand  and  splendid 
sight.  How  are  we  to  get  through  all  this  throng  P  But  when  at 
length  the  steamer  lay  still  on  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn,  in 
the  harbour  of  Pera,  I  could  not  but  think  of  Stockholm.  The 
resemblance  in  situation,  in  the  picture  presented  of  land  and  water 
is  striking,  but  the  life  here  is  more  manifold,  and  the  proportions 
larger. 

Fishers  of  men  fix)m  Pera,  that  is  to  say,  people  sent  out  from  the 
hotels,  and  boatmen  storm  the  vessel,  and  press  their  invitations  on 
the  passengers.  We  allow  ourselves  to  be  caught  by  one  of  them, 
the  best  thing  one  can  do  under  such  circumstances ;  and  we  and  our 
baggage  are  conveyed  down  to  a  caique,  which  takes  us  to  the  shore 
of  Pera.  We  clamber  up  the  heights  of  Pera  for  a  whole  half-hour 
— wearisome  work,  though,  during  the  heat  of  the  day — and  engage 
rooms  at  the  "  Hotel  de  Byanz,"  a  good  but  expensive  hotel,  though 
not  the  most  so — for  sixteen  francs  a  day  with  "service."  The  air 
here  is  fresh,  and  the  view  over  Scutari,  with  the  pyramidal  heights 
of  Asia  in  the  background,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
is  incomparably  magnificent. 

I  journeyed  alone  from  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  and  I  believed 
that  I  should  arrive  alone  at  Constantinople,  but  now  I  say  we.  I 
have  met  with  a  travelling  companion  in  Mr.  W.,  an  English  gentle- 
man, and  an  original  at  the  same  time.  Still  young,  he  travels 
about  the  world  with  no  other  object  than  to  amuse  himself;  and 
now  he  has  amused  himself  by  becoming  my  knight  in  a  most 
chivalric  fashion.  A  son  could  not  be  more  attentive  to  his  mother 
than  is  Mr.  W.  to  me.  And  thus  I  now  find  myself  in  this  place, 
where  I  expected  to  be  more  solitary  than  usual,  so  carefully  and 
affectionately  attended  to — 1  cannot  use  any  other  word — as  I  have 
never  been  before  during  this,  my  journey. 

In  the  ver}'  evening  of  the  day  we  landed,  my  polite  cavalier, 
Mr.  W.,  conducted  me  to  the  promenade  of  Pera,  ^^ petit  champ 
de£  moris,''  a  tree-planted  terrace,  with  well-built  houses  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  beautiful  view,  through  the  dark  cypresses 
of  a  Turkish  burial-ground,  on  the  other,  over  the  Golden  Horn 
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and  Stamboul ;  and  all  beheld  under  the  beautifying  my&tical 
light  of  the  full  moon.  Music  was  playing  on  the  terrace,  and  laiiies 
and  gentlemen — the  greater  number  of  whom  wore  the  European 
dress — sat  before  tables,  drinking  coffee,  lemonade,  and  such  like ; 
or  walking  up  and  down,  listening  to  the  music  in  the  blaze  of 
lamps  and  the  splendour  of  moonlight.  One  might  have  believed 
oneself  in  a  European  city.  The  lights  and  sounds  in  Byzantium, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Golden  Horn,  had  long  since  cea8e<l.  for  in  a 
Turkish  city  all  outer  life  ceases  shortly  after  sunset,  whilst  here,  on 
the  heights  of  Pera,  music  was  playing,  and  j>eople  were  walking 
and  conversing.     Pera  is  now  almost  exclusively  a  Christian  citv. 

Saturday,  the  18th. — The  preceding  day,  Friday,  was  the  Turldsh 
Sunday,  when  the  Sultan  may  be  seen  on  his  visit  to  the  mosque. 
What  particular  mosque,  however,  he  intends  to  visit,  is  not  known 
before  noon  of  that  same  day.  Every  Sunday  it  is  a  fresh  one,  and 
generally  one  of  the  smaller  mosques,  because  in  the  larger  he  it 
obliged  to  give  largo  alms ;  in  the  small  he  can  escape  with  from  four 
to  five  thousand  piastres  each  time.  Veiy  j)rettv,  this,  I  thought !  I 
wished  to  see  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  and  my  polite  cavaher,  Mr.  W., 
is  always  ready  to  attend  me  whei*evt»r  1  wish. 

At  eleven  in  the  forenoon  we  were  informed  that  the  Sidtaa  • 
would  go  to  his  devotions  in  a  little  mo.^^qne  on  the  European  shorn 
of  the  Bosphorus,  just  opposite  to  the  fashionable  Turkish  prom<v 
nade  of  the  *'  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia.'*  It  is  a  long  way  up  \hm 
Bosphorus.  No  matter,  it  is  all  as  one.  We  enter  a  caique,  wher* 
we  take  our  seats  in  oriental  fashion,  and  two  rowers,  dressed  ia 
grey-white,  stri[)ed  silk  shirts  and  red  fezzes,  sped  us  up  the  Bo^ 
phorus. 

The  caique  is   a  long,  ver}*  narrow  lioat,  pointed  at  the  endfti 
which  cuts  the  water  with  great  K[)etHl,  but  is  not  without  danger 
from  high  waves  or  a  siile   blow  ;  and  ]>eo)>le  must  be  ver%*  carefiil 
of  their  movements  in  them  -  must  both  sit  and  lie  still.     Beautifvl 
car>Mng  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  other  figures  ornament  the  interior     ' 
of  the  little  lH>ats,  and  nnl  cu.shions  or  bright-coloured  rags  cover 
the  seats.     The  caiques,  for  the  most  part,  keep  along  the  shorM  of    * 
the  Bosphorus,  because  the  steam-lx>ats,  here  called  omnibasca,  ply  im    ' 
the  miiUstreaiu ;    and    these    aiv   danir<»n>us    7/Mx<t#'jt    for   the    littlo    ' 
cai<juos.     Some  wi»eks  sinct»,  Ali^n^Iib  Pasha's  caitjue  was  nptiet  by    * 
ime  of  these  oranibu«H^,  antl  its  noble  pn>j>rietor,  the  son  of  Rescbia 
P}i.««lm,  and  the  Sultan's  son-in-law,  went    to  the  Untom.     We  tako    ^ 
care,  however,  to  avoid   such   a   misha]),  n»w  cIom*  to  the  EunipeOM  * 
sho:v,  and  keep  a  got)d  lo(»k-out.     Wind  anil  wavts  are  against  ai;     - 
and   the  current   in  many  ]>laces  runs  so  stn)ng  that  the  caique  it  *< 
ol>liL**eil   tu   Ih»  draggt'd   along  tin*  shore  by  a   n>|H».     But  this  is  ft  '  *^ 
rapid  and  safe  o|>eration  to  the  aocu.Htt»iniMl  iMuitnian.  "t 

We  jiroctvd  ]>ast   one   pahuv  atUT  a!i«»ther,  M»nie  of  them  faUoSft ;  >^ 
others    falling    into    decay— othiT>,    auuin,    \\hiti\    new-built»    aM 
spltMiilid,  the   greater  nuuilnT  Khuigiiiir  t4»   t lie  Suit aiu  or  built 
him.     These  two  are  occupied  by  hiri  two  marhetl  daoghten  ; 
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by  his  harem ;  this  by  his  eimuchs  ;  that  large,  remarkably  splendid 
and  tasteful    one,  by   himself.     In   front   of  it,  in   the  water,  lie 
white-painted  caiques,  with  gilded  ornaments  on  stem  and  stem. 
In  one  of  these  is  a  i*ed  velvet  throne,  and  canopy  with  gold  fiinge. 
More  than  twenty  rowers  in  white  silk  shirts  are  awaiting  in  this 
for  their  mighty  lord  and  governor.     A  band  of  musicians  stands 
upon   the   shore   before    the    palace,   ready   to   strike  up   on  his 
departure.     We  pass  a  little  mosque  on  the  shore,  as  elegant  and 
decorative  as  a  French  pavilion.     It  is  called  Valide,  and  was  built 
by  the  deceased  mother  of  the  Sultan,  a  good  woman,  who  united 
with  it  a  hospital  for  the  sick  of  all  religions,  and  a  refuge  for  the 
poor,  who  are  desirous  of  learning ;  a  well-meant  institution,  but 
which,  after  the  death  of  the  Sultana,  fell  to — nothing.     We  hasten 
past,  speeding  up  the  Bosphorus,  that  we  may,  if  possible,  reach 
the  mosque  before  the  Sultan.     The  firing  of  cannon,  drums,  and 
music  announce  that  the  Sultan  has  left  his  palace,  and  his  caique 
is  said  to  fly  upon  the  water.     We  have  half-an-hour  in  advance  ; 
bat  it  is  not  long  before  we  see  the  wliite  and  gilded  caique  behind 
ns,  and  soon  they  will  be  up  with  us.     The  ships  display  their 
cx>lours,  and  fire  one  salute  after  another,  and  the  sound  of  drums 
and  music  bursts  forth  fix)m  one  station  to  another  along  the  shore. 
The  Sultan  passes  by  ;  and  now  the  imperial  flotilla  approaches  ; 
now  it    is  on  a  line  with   us — first,   a   large   white   caique,   with 
vpwards  of  twenty  rowers,  all  of  whom  with  every  stroke  of  the 
oar  rise  up  and  'make  a  bow  to  the  great  ruler  himself,  as  if  other- 
wise they  could  not  keep  the  true  course.     He  sits  upon  his  throne 
of  velvet  and  gold,  with  his  canopy  over  his  head — a  little  man  in  a 
dark  coat  and  dark  red  fez.     He  is  in  lively  conversation  with  a  couple 
of  gentlemen  avIio  attend  him,  and  uses  much  action  of  the  hand. 
He  casts  merely  a  passing  side-glauce  on  our  little  caique,  so  that  I 
can  but    indistinctly  discriminate   his   features.     No  matter ;  I  am 
CTLPe  to  see  him  as  he  comes  out  of  the  mosque.  The  imperial  caique, 
with  its  measured  oar-strokes,  flies  over  the  waves.     Seven  or  eight 
lesser  caiques  follow  yvith  ministers,  generals,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
tl^  c*ourt.     The  white  flotilla  is  soon  out  of  sight,  and  merely  the 
cannon-shot  and  the  beating  of  the  drums  indicate  the  progress  of 
xhe  Sultan.     AVe  follow  after. 

How  Wautiful  are  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus!  Asia  and 
ElcLTope  put  on  here  their  most  lovely  array,  where  they  approach 
€»ch  other  the  nearest.  It  is  one  succession  of  parks  and  country 
i*>a5es  :  here  and  there  an  Armenian  or  Greek  house,  with  their 
op^n  ^-indows.  The  pfi'eater  number,  however,  are  Turkish,  with 
Uiiiced  windows  and  little  holes  for  the  inmates  of  the  harem  to 
pe«p  from.  Oeeasionally  glance  forth  flower-crowned  teiTaces  and 
palaces,  with  gardens  extending  from  hill  to  hill  and  dale  to  dale, 
tojjether  with  here  and  there  a  height  covered  with  the  pine  and 

rce  firs — a  refreshing  sight ;  and  in  tlie  midst  of  all  this  beauty 
dancing,  glittering  waves,  bearing  on  their  bosom  a  crowd  of 
tteamboats,   saihng    vessels,  and   caiques ;    flocks   of   sea-swallows 
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come  dashing  over,  white-winged  gulls  dip  into  the  waves,  porpoises 
leap  about,  dolphins  gambol — all  is  life  and  joy !  The  sun  shines 
on  the  two  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  seem  to  laugh 
one  to  the  other,  and  to  say,  like  the  poet  Tyanites,  in  bis 
**  Bosphoromachia" — "  If,  after  all,  thou  art  the  most  beautiful,  the 
advantage  is  mine,  because  it  is  I  who  contemplate  thee  !'* 

The  Imperial  caique  lies  at  the  shore  empty.  The  Sultan  is  in 
the  mosque,  which  is  a  small  one,  with  its  minaret  hidden  amongst 
the  trees.  We  land,  and  place  ourselves  on  the  shore,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  mosque.  A  military  officer  points  out  a  place 
to  us  very  politely,  and  keeps  back  the  people  who  press  too 
close  to  tne  steps.  Guards  are  stationed  between  them  and  the 
shore. 

A  stout  lady,  in  a  European  dress  and  straw  hat,  will  not, 
however,  be  kept  back  by  any  one.  She  is  well  dressed  in  half- 
mourning,  and  she  holds  a  little  boy  and  girl  by  either  hand.  She 
places  herself  close  to  the  steps  of  the  mosque,  nor  will  she  be 
thrust  aside  by  the  guards,  who  wish  her  to  take  a  lower  placc* ;  and 
they  at  length  leave  her  where  she  is.  Who  is  she  ?  The  wife,  we 
are  informed,  of  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Sultan's  chapel.  "  He 
was  an  Italian,"  continued  our  informant,  "who,  having  made  a  present 
to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Sultan's  harem,  has  hot  since  been  seen  in 
the  palace.  Two  weeks  are  now  past,  during  which  his  wife  has 
inquired  after  him  everywhere,  had  him  advertised  in  the  daOy 
paper,  and  is  now  here  to  ask  the  Sultan  to  what  place  her  husband 
has  been  removed."  She  is  not  handsome,  and  very  corpulent ;  bat 
her  pale  countenance,  her  children,  and  her  story,  give  her  an 
interest. 

We  have  stood  waiting  outside  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  listening  to  the  murmuring,  half-singing  voices  within, 
when  we  perceive  indications  that  the  Sultan  is  about  to  leave 
the  mosque.  Military  officers  of  high  rank  range  themselvea 
on  the  steps  ;  the  guanls  draw  up  closely  on  both  sides  of  the  short 
distance  between  the  mosque  and  the  shore.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
expression  of  all  their  countenances,  that  they  are  standing  ready 
to  bow  their  heads  before  their  ruler.  Every  one  is  silent  and 
hushed,  in  ex|K»ctation  of  his  appn>ach.  Even  I  myself  wait  with 
excited  attention.  Sultan  Alxiul  Meiliid*s  sympathies  go  with  the 
culture  of  the  West, — for  instance,  his  gift  of  estates  in  Syria 
to  the  French  poet  Lamartine ;  his  behaviour  in  the  last  war  with 
Ru.s.sia ;  and  his  present  |>o»ition  as  the  representative,  perbi^is 
the  hist,  of  the. sinking  i>owor  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Son  of 
the  Kei*aglio — that  deceitiul  Delilah  which  lulls  her  lord  to  sleep 
and  hinders  all  his  endeavours  af^or  a  new  life—  Sultan  Abdiu 
Medjid  is  to  me  a  ver}'  interesting  |K»rson,  nut  for  his  individnalttj, 
but  as  a  curiosity. 

Anil  now  all  the  glances  of  the  noble  gentlemen  on  the  steps  ars 
rai.sed,  and  their  heads  l>ow  down.  A  little  man  in  a  dark  ooat,  a 
dark  red  cap  with  a  long  black  tassol  on  his  head,  and  a  pd% 
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nnpleasing  countenance,  comes  down  the  steps,  with  as  little  dignity 
as  a  shopman.  Can  that  really  be  the  Sultan  F  Yes,  it  must  be  the 
Snltan,  because  the  elderly  military  personages  by  his  side  reply  with 
an  expression  of  deep  reverence  to  some  remarks  of  the  little  man, 
and  the  stout  lady  with  the  children  steps  hastily  forward  into  his 
path,  as  if  she  would  stop  his  farther  advance.  He  starts,  makes  a 
half  step  backward,  and  contracts  his  eyebrows  most  threateningly. 
Yet  he  listens  to  what  she  has  to  say,  but  listens  with  a  gloomy 
expression,  and  then  casts  an  inquiring  glance  on  his  brother-in-law, 
the  high  admiral.  He  utters  a  few  words  of  explanation,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  and  then  another  word  or  two,  which  seem  to  say — 
*'  What  do  I  know  about  your  husband  ?" — motions  the  stout  lady 
out  of  the  way,  and  walks  on  to  the  shore,  talking  gaily  with  the 
gentlemen  who  attend  him.  He  steps  into  the  caique,  from  which 
the  canopy  has  been  removed ;  puts  on  his  gloves,  distorts  his  face 
in  looking  up  at  the  sun,  and  so  doing  exhibits  his  tobacco-stained 
teeth  ;  while  his  plain,  uninteresting  countenance  assumes  a  most 
disagreeable  expression.  This,  then,  is  the  man  who  is  called 
*'  God's  Shadow  on  the  Earth,"  and  who  rules  with  absolute  sway 
over  the  lives  and  happiness  of  thirty-five  millions  of  human  beings. 

I  have  seen  many  crowned  heads  ;  but  none  who  seem  to  me  so  de- 
void of  dignity,  so  devoid  of  anything  remarkable  as  this  "  Shadow  of 
God  on  Earth."  Nevertheless,  the  throne  must  produce  an  effect 
either  for  good  or  for  evil.  Travellers  who  see  Abdul  Medjid  only  at 
public  audiences,  usually  observe  merely  the  lifeless,  automatic 
character  of  his  exterior.  I  now  saw  him  under  other  circumstances. 
He  was  hvely,  and  his  countenance,  although  pale,  indicated  more 
youthful  strength  and  health  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect. 

*•  That  is,"  I  was  told,  "  because  ^vitllin  the  last  few  years  he  lias 
drank  ^*omething  stronger  than  champagne,  and  this  has  given  him 
strength.  Besides,  he  was  to-day  in  a  good  humour.  But  he 
generally  looks  ver^'  gloomy  !  " 

For  the  rest,  Abdul  Medjid  havS  the  Turkish  family  features,  the 
oval  countenance  with  somewhat  prominent  cheekbones ;  the  nose 
broa<l  at  tlie  nostrils  and  arched,  the  dark-brown  well  cut,  but  not 
larg-e  eyes,  and  the  linely-pencilled  eyebrows.  They  struck  me  as 
tinefit  when  a^utracted  with  their  threatening  expression,  and  the 
c-i^uiitenance  then  appeared  most  significant.  If  they  could  contract 
with  a  grave  earnestness,  Abdul  Medjid  would  be  a  man  of  high 
rharacter.  Natumlly  mild  of  disposition,  a  good  son,  good  brother, 
unwilling,  although  a  despot,  to  sign  a  death- waiTant,  Abdul  Medjid 
L-  nut  wanting  in  the  softer  feelings.*     That  wliich  he  wants  is  real 


•  Nevertheless,  that  these  softer  feelings  in  Abdul  Medjid's  nature  are  not  strong 
enough  to  overcome  barbarism  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  although  he  is  the  first 
Saltan  in  Turkey  who  has  permitted  his  brother  not  merely  to  live,  but  to  be  at 
liberty — and  thL*  brother  of  Abdul  Medjid  is  more  richly  endowed,  both  in  body  and 
•<jal.  than  him!»elf — still  be  has  continued  the  ancient  monstrous  custom  of  Strang- 
lin|f .  or  otherwise  destroying,  every  male  child  born  to  the  sisters  or  daughters 
of  tbe   Sultan — I  he  Sultan's  brother   has  never  married — immediately  atter  its 
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earnestness,  real  strength.  So,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me.  He  docfi 
not  throw  himself  seriously  into  anything,  but  lets  all  go  as  it  may 
and  will.  "  Allah  Kerim  !"  Qtod  is  great,  and  does  that  which  He 
will.  Let  us  enjoy  the  day  and  the  hour.  And  enjoyments  for  the 
day  and  the  hour  are  not  yet  wanting  to  the  Sultan. 

In  his  gilded  caique,  attended  by  the  white  flotilla,  the  Sultan 
crosses  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  where  a  little  stream 
forms  a  valley,  called  by  the  Europeans  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia. 
Here  are  the  "  Champs  Elysees  "  of  Constantinople,  more  especially 
of  the  Turkish  Constantinople,  where  its  great  world  promenades 
every  festival  day ;  and  now,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  has 
Abdul  Medjid  built  himself  an  elegant  kiosk,  whore  he  is  accoj!^ 
tomed  to  spend  hours  with  his  Sultanas,  and  thither  he  is  taking 
his  way. 

Our  httle  caique  follows  him  across  the  Bosphorus,  then  enters  a 
little  river  between  verdant  banks,  and  lies  to  at  a  bridge,  where 
hundreds  of  caiques  are  also  lying.  From  this  point  we  advance 
along  the  margin  of  the  river,  amongst  wooded  hills  and  valliea,  to  a 
verdant  little  plain,  which  lies  embosomed  in  the  hills.  Here  the 
gay  Turkish  world  is  all  in  movement,  the  higher  class  in  carriages, 
the  lower  on  foot,  much  as  the  world  of  Stockholm  in  its  Park,  only 
within  much  more  circumscribed  bounds.  First  we  come  upon  the 
cooking  section  of  the  place.  And  here,  in  the  open  air,  small  pitH.va 
of  meat,  liver,  and  tongue,  are  roasting  upon  spits,  and  anylK>cly  who 
likes  can  have  a  warm  morsel,  greatly  beloved  by  Turkish  palates. 
Bread,  cakes,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits,  Turkish  confectionery,  and  such 
like,  are  here  displayed  for  sale.  Tliis  is  the  introduction  to  the 
plain,  upon  which  move,  step  by  step,  araba  after  araba — the  Tarkij»h 
carriages — in  an  elliptic  circle.  The  greater  number  have  merely 
one  horse,  and  the  coachman  walks  by  its  side.  In  these  sit  old  and 
young,  the  latter  wearing  flowers  and  golden  ornaments  in  their  hair, 
and  sometimes  also  iewels.  Over  Uiese  is  thrown  the  white  muslin  veil, 
concealing  the  forehead  to  the  eyebrows,  whilst  a  lappet,  called  a 
**  jackmack,"  of  the  same  material,  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  hce 
to  the  nostrils.  This  veil  is,  however,  frequently  very  transfiaiTnt. 
The  dark  eves  only  look  forth  fnn'lv  fn)ni  the  clirvsalis,  but  seldom 
with  a  sparkling  or  nnimated  expression.  I)iflbn»ntly,  the  countrn* 
ances  of  the  childrt-n  aiv  unveiled,  and  often  very  pretty,  althooffh 
it  may  l)e  asked  whether  the  roses  on  their  cheeks  are  artificial,  liae 
those  in  their  hair. 

Some  of  the  carriac^^s  are  very  rt»markable  in  form  and  style  of 

•  •  • 

omumeut — two  or  thnn?  are  drawn  by  white  oxen,  from  the  heads 
of  which  rise  aloft  stct»l  sprintrs,  which  K'ud  Iwickwards  ovf^r  the 
backs  of  the  animal,  with  lonjr.  ilojH^ndinir,  swinging  n»d  tasarb. 
These  carriages  are  a  sort   of  caravan,   spK'nditlly  ornamented  witli 

birth.  The  only  Muter  of  Al»dul  McH^iil  inarriea  the  Hikrh  .\iliniral  MabocBwl  AH 
Piucha  and  ^ave  birth  t«>  a  Aon,  and  •<>  earni^tly  hr^mrfbt  fur  iU  life  thsl  Iks 
executioner  waa  toached,  and  the  child  lived  for  two  year*,  but  then  ibs  hmII 
Ibond  her  child  ttraoglcd  in  the  cradle.    She  became  idl^^iic,  and  diad  of  friiC 


%  coTer  of  silk  or  velvet,  fringed  with  gold.  Thej  look  like  huge 
baskets  of  flowers,  their  gay  and  crowded  occupants  being  adorned 
with  gaudy  blossoms,  white  veils,  and  many-coloured  silk  mantles. 
It  is  the  Turkish  araba  of  the  old  style.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  plain  are  the  carriages  containing  gentlemen,  and  the 
gentlemen  gaze  at  the  ladies.  Some  gentlemen  on  horseback  do 
the  same.  Dark  eyes  and  fiery  glances  are  not  seldom  encoun- 
tered. But  after  a  short  time  all  this  seems  dull,  insipid,  and  life- 
less uniformity.  People  wander  and  wander  about  in  the  same  spot, 
in  the  same  circle,  in  the  same  way.  The  groups  which  are  seated 
on  mats  by  the  little  stream,  on  the  grass^  are  much  more  inte- 
xeeting.  Here,  at  least,  we  can  see  women  eating  and  drinking, 
•ad  enjoying  life  with  their  children;  but  happy,  fresh  counte- 
nances I  miss  even  here;  and  beautifdl  ones  are  nowhere  to  be 
found.     The  greater  number  are  very  pale. 

After  an  hour  we  leave  this  narrow  circumscribed  Elysium,  and  be* 
take  ourselves  again  to  the  Bosphorus.   Below  the  imperial  kiosk  is  a 
larger,'more  open  plain,  running  along  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
here  Uiere  is  also  a  large  assemb^  of  people,  principally  ladies, 
whose  mantles  shine  out  m  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow^  but  much 
more  brilliant.     A  great  number  of  them  have  very  plain  counte- 
nances, although  they  wear  the  Turkish  dress  and  veil      They 
belons  to  the  Greek  and  Armenian  population  of  the  Bosphoms 
•nd  Constantinople.     They  are  sitting  in  groups  along  the  latticed 
nDeries  of  the  kiosk,  or  upon  the  steps  of  the  large  fountain  under 
me  plane-trees — ^the  largest  and  most  beautiful  trees  of  this  region. 
The  sight  is  really  happy  and  splendid,  principally  from  the  bril- 
Kant  colouring  of    the   beautiful  silk    mantles — ^rose-red,   yellow, 
jrreen,  and  blue.     I  observe   some  very  beautiful  young  Turkisli 
ladies  here,  with  the  most  transparent  jackmacks.     But  still  there  is 
the  same  erpression  of  the  countenance — lifeless,  soulless.     It  is 
that  of  imprisoned  souls. 

Up  above,  in  the  kiosk,  the  windows  are  open ;  but  no  faces  are 
looking  out.  Below,  dervishes  go  among  the  crowd  and  beg — ^the 
sellers  of  ices  and  lemonade  cry  aloud  their  wares — a  circle  is 
formed  among  the  people — a  kind  of  palazzo  opens  the  space  with 
fiiiek  and  tongue — and  then  persons  come  forward  upon  the  theatre 
thus  formed.  They  entertain  the  public  by  acrobatic  evolutions 
and  tumblers'  tricks,  with  a  joke  on  every  word  and  action,  which 
seem  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  monotonous  and  coarse,  though 
the  Turks  laugh  heartily  at  the  whole. 

Glad  to  escape  from  these  uninteresting  scenes,  we  again  find 
ourselves  on  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  are  borne  swiftly 
down  the  stream  to  the  Golden  Horn,  the  harbour  of  Pera. 

**Leander's  Tower"  stands  upon  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
ini)ath  of  the  Bosphorus,  calling  to  mind  the  bold  but  unfortunate 
swimmer.  How  beautifully  the  Seraglio  Point  shines  out  in  the 
•unshine,  with  its  white  mosques  and  minarets  rising  up  in  the 
i^t  of  wood,  and  with  the  glittering  water  dancing  around. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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vn. 

FINANCIAL   REFORM. 

1 .  Report  on  Taxation^  direct  and  indirect^  adopted  by  the  Fii 
Reform  Association  of  Liter pcol.  (Read  at  the  Bradford 
Science  Meeting.) 

2.  Speech  of  John  Bright^  Esq,,  M.R,  at  the  Great  Financial  I 

Meeting  in  Liverpool,  on  1st  December,  1859. 

The  question  of  Financial  Reform  has  made  a  great  step  in  ad 
To  the  Liverpool  Association  belongs  the  merit  of  having,  for 
years,  continued  to  agitate  in  favour  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  h< 
cause.  Their  first  step  to  obtain  a  sound  footing  for  their  prii 
on  the  platform  of  practical  statesmanship,  was  by  bringing 
able  "  Report"  (the  title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  i 
before  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  at  Bn 
under  the  distinguished  i)rc-8idency  of  Lord  Brougham,  where  tl 
ject  was  thoroughly  explainedand  enforced  in  the  course  of  the  intei 
discussion  which  took  place.  It  was  afterwards  brought  still  more 
nently  before  the  public  in  the  statement  made  to  the  (teneral  M 
of  the  Association  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  bringing  up  a  n^jioi 
the  section  in  which  it  had  been  discussed,  and  by  giving  the 
of  his  support  to  the  principles  advocated,  although  only  t<»  a  m- 
extent,  by  supporting  the  abolition  of  the  Customs'  duties  o 
articles,  which  pnxluced  only  thrt'e-quarters  of  a  million  of  re 
The  next  step,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  which  the  Fii 
Reform  Association  had  ever  made,  was  that  of  securing  the  ad 
of  Mr.  Bright  at  their  great  meeting,«held  on  the  first  of  I)e< 
lust.  That  gentleman  grappled  with  the  principle«  and  details 
measure  of  Finance  Reform  in  a  way  which  had  never  been  alte 
before,  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in  a  practii*Hl  shape,  fit  for  imme<iiatc 
lation.  In  place  of  advocating,  as  Lord  Brougliam  had  done,  the  ab 
of  duties  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  a  million,  Mr.  Bright 
avowed  that  he  was  prcjiared,  immediately,  to  abolish  all  the  mon 
tious  and  oppret<sivc  duties  in  our  financial  cinle,  including  cu 
excise  and  assessed  taxes,  to  the  extent  of  twenty-seven  millions, 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  means  of  a  wt^alth  tax,  to  1m»  impo^ni 
realised  property  and  funds,  of  whatever  kind,  to  the  same  ai 
No  account  of  the  pro[>erty  and  capital  of  the  nation  has  evei 
publislied,  on  which  much  dein^ndenci*  could  Ik»  placed,  but  Mr. 
apjK^ars  to  have  gone  into  the  question  with  care,  foumling  his  c 
tions  on  certain  I'arliamentary  nturns  ;  and  he  estimnttHl  th< 
amount  at  i:r),70(.>,00(),ooo-— n'j»*cting  wliut  ap|H*ared  to  him  to 
exaggerate<lamount,sugg«'st4dinoiicof  the  publications  of  the  Lii 
Association,  JLl(>,on(),(j(Mi,(.K»0.  The  i»ro|M'rty  and  capital  of  tiiof 
were  not  worth  i:100  in  all,  including  all  their  poseeiioDt  ia 
liouaesj  goods,*  money,  furniture  stcKrk-in-traclc,  and  propoitj  of 
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^ther  kind,  was  excluded  from  this  estimate ;  and  the  proposal  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Birmingham  was  to  impose  a  wealth  tax  of 
^.  a  year  on  every  £100  of  capital  and  property  of  whatever  kind, 
omitting  from  the  tax  roll  only  those  who  did  not  possess  so  much  as 
jEIOO.  This  wealth  tax,  he  showed,  would  yield,  on  the  computed 
capital,  Jg26,d00,000 ;  and  the  taxes  which  he  proposed  to  repeal 
amounted  to  nearly  the  same  sum. 

We  have  compared  different  reports  of  Mr.  Brighf  s  speech,  and  have 
found  several  typographical  errors  and  discrepancies  in  the  figures, 
apparently  from  the  difficulty  the  reporters  must  have  felt  in  taking 
down  so  many  large  sums  as  rapidly  as  the  speaker  could  repeat  them; 
but  having  referred  to  the  "  Eeport"  of  the  Financial  Eeform  Asso- 
ciation and  the  tables  appended,  from  which  Mr.  Bright's  figures  appear 
to  have  been  chiefly  taken,  we  have,  by  a  comparison  of  these  with  the 
newspaper  reports,  been  enabled,  in  the  following  statement,  to  clear 
up  the  discrepancies  ;  and  our  figures  may  therefore  be  depended 
<ni  as  accurate.  The  total  amount  of  the  duties  proposed  to  be  abolished 
k  £27,139,  655  ;  but  the  saving  of  expense  between  the  two  modes 
of  cc^ection  would,  no  doubt^  do  much  more  than  meet  the  small  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  the  various  taxes  repealed,  and  the  wealth 
tax  propoaed  to  be  levied  in  their  room. 

£ 
Inoome  Tax  ..........    6,610,102 

DatyonTea 1^271,702 

Duty  on  Sugar 6,979,829 

Duty  on  Coffee 426,827 

Duty  on  Wine— Loss  by  reducing  Duty  to  Is.  per  Gallon      .    1,000,000 
Duty  on  27  Articles  of  Food,  including  Corn,  £582,000;  Cur* 
rants,  £301,000;  Raisins,  £128,000;  Pepper,  £107,000; 
Batter.  £94,795  ;  Cheese,  £M.,220;  Eggs,  £23,846  ;  Figs, 
£27,180;  Oranges  and  Lemons,  £33,071 ;  Rice,  £32,402, 

etc.  1,895,082 

Duty  on  12  articles  of  Clothing,  including  Silks,  £295,078; 
Gloves,  £53,314 ;  Artificial  Flowers,  £20,454 ;  andStraw 

Platting,  £14.583,  etc 403,001 

Duty  on  21  articles  for  Manufactures  and  Household  pur- 
poses, including  Timber,  £574,239 ;  Tallow,  £84,932     .        757,947 

Duty  on  439  other  Articles 751,098 

Duty  on  Paper  and  Books 1,159,301 

AHetsed  Taxes,  including  Carriages,  £300,669;  Riding  Horses, 
£234,428;  other  Horses,  £116,636 ;  Hackney  Coaches, 
£82,093;      Stage     Carriages,     £124,993;      Rulways, 

£339,568 1,198,409 

Insurance  Duty— Marine,  £285.323;  Fire,  £1,402,634         .     1,687,857 

£27,139,655 


Objections  have  been  made  to  this  proposal  from  opposite  quarters. 
Some  of  the  more  zealous  supporters  of  the  Liverpool  Association 
object  to  Mr.  Bright's  plan,  because  it  is  not  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  their  Association.  They  seek  the  abolition  of 
all  indirect  taxes,  and  the  substitution  of  direct  taxes;  and  Mr.  Bright" s 
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plan  abolishes  only  twouty-seven  millions  of  existing  taxes,  and  leaves 
forty  millions  untouchcnL  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  important  difference  ; 
but  to  abolish  taxes  to  the  amount  of  sixty-seven  millions,  smd  sub- 
stitute a  direct  tax  on  wealth  sutiBoient  to  raise  the  same  sum,  would 
require  the  rate  to  be  fixed  at  exactly  one  pound  on  every  huntlnnl 
pounds  of  realised  wealth,  supposing  the  amount  of  that  wtMilth  to  be* 
as  estimated  by  Mr.  Bright,  six  thousand  seven  hundred  millions 
The  sum  of  jS67,000,000  is  so  large,  and  would  so  materially  und 
suddenly  interfere  with  numerous  existing  arrangements,  that  however 
beneficial  the  change  might  be  in  its  ultimate  results,  which  we  an^  myi 
now  going  to  discuss,  few  persons  would  be  found  to  advise  that  the 
agitation  for  Financial  Keform  should  now  and  for  ever  be  iixed  ou 
this  broad  basis.  The  fact  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  remembrance, 
that  a  tax  of  £1  a  year  on  every  J^lOO  of  realised  wealth  would  raii^e 
jB 67, 000,000  a  year,  and  supersede  the  necessity  for  any  other  taxes. 
Accustomed  as  we  are  to  conceal  the  footmarks  of  the  tax-gatherer  by 
means  of  the  system  of  indirect  taxation,  we  are  apt  to  be  startled  by 
the  suggestion  of  such  a  plan  ;  but  with  our  cousins  on  the  otlier  side 
of  the  Atlantic  this  mode  of  taxation  for  defmyiug  the  expenses  of  the 
separate  states^  is  a  matter  of  every-day  occurrence,  although  nul 
adopted  by  the  Fedeml  Government ;  and  because  of  its  prove<l  fair- 
nesS)  and  its  economy  as  reganls  the  expenses  of  collection,  it  dkh  is 
with  general  approval.  In  the  most  recent  book  we  have  seen  resjHH*- 
ting  that  country,  an  interesting  little  volume  on  "l^rairie  Fannin^; 
in  America,  with  Notes  by  the  way  on  Canada  and  the  United  Stattrs^ 
by  James  Cairtl,  M.P.,"  wo  finil  the  following  information.*  ••  Ths 
average  rate  of  taxation  for  Ohio  is  1*02  |>er  cent,  on  the  e^thnaUd 
capital  of  the  entire  projyerttj  of  evvT\j  kind  in  the  $tateJ"  (Page  lL*ti.) 
This  rate  (20«.  bd.  on  every  jSU'O  of  capital  and  prop«»rty)  is  rather 
more  than  would  be  rctiuircil  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  Mr.  Caird 
adds,  apparently  without  any  surprise,  *'  and  yet  this  state  (Ohio)  is 
reckoned  to  be  modtn-ateiy  taxed,  coni{>ared  with  many  others." 

The  opponents  of  Mr.  Bright,  who  belong  to  the  opposite  extivme, 
assert  that  JL' 27,000,000  is  far  t4>o  large  a  sum  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on 
the  realised  wealth  of  the  country;  and  that  by  such  an  arrangement  the 
working  classes  would  be  unduly  exempted  from  taxation  which  they 
now  pay — and  justly  pay,  as  these  parties  argue — for  good  govenuuent^ 
and  for  the  support  of  the  national  institutiona  To  such  reasonem  it 
might  be  answered,  that  these  twenty-s«*ven  millions  would  all  W  rt>- 
quired  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt,  in  which  the  working 
classes,  and  all  others  whoso  whole  poss^'ssions  are  worth  lei^  than  JL  U>0, 
cannot  have  the  same  interest  as  the  wealthy  and  governing  clas«es» 
at  whose  instance  and  for  who^e  Wnefit  luainlv  it  was  incurreil.  But 
we  do  not  lay  any  stres-s  on  this  aixuiaeiit.  We  W(»uld  even  concede 
tliat  the  working  classes  are  as  fully  entitled,  and  us  willing,  and  as 
able  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  National   Debt,  as  the  upper  classes  of 


*  Lonjpnani,  LomluQ,  1859. 
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^e  oommunity.  Bat  in  the  first  place  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
^^olition  of  the  indirect  taxes,  which  Mr.  Bright  has  proposed,  would 
^lieTe  all  classes  alike,  and  the  upper  classes,  individually,  in  a  greater 
Measure  than  the  lower,  since  they  are  indiyidually  the  largest  con- 
gamers  of  the  taxed  articles.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  exemption 
vill  not  equal  the  burden  of  direct  taxation  to  be  imposed  on  tiiiem, 
•nd  from  which  the  working  classes  are  to  be  entirely  freed.  And 
this  brings  us  in  front  of  the  great  economic  question  involved  in 
this  controversy.  Should  the  property  and  funds  of  the  wealthy 
classes,  be  taxed  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  small  and  precarious 
income  of  the  working  classes  derived  from  labour  t  At  present  there 
is  a  frightful  disproportioi^  and  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  working 
man  with  SOs.  a  week,  which  may  be  stopped  to-morrow,  pays  an  im- 
mensely greater  proportion  of  his  uncertain  wages,  than  the  landlord 
pays  of  his  thousands,  of  which  no  eventuality  short  of  death  or  civil 
war  can  divest  him.  On  many  grounds  the  evil  of  this  may  be  exhi- 
bited, as,  in  hct,  it  has  been  by  every  distinguished  political  economist 
who  has  discussed  the  subject  of  taxation.  It  may  be  that  the  com- 
parative freedom  of  capital,  from  its  natural  and  righteous  liabilities, 
as  the  Times  has  derisively  argued  against  Mr.  Bright^  &cilitates  and 
provokes  the  accumulation  of  capital,  which  is  the  fund  for  the  support 
of  Labour.  But  capital  too  hastily,  and  wrongly  accumulated,  at  the 
expense  of  the  working  classes,  is  seldom  applied  to  reproductive  pur- 
poses, but  is  spent  in  the  exorbitant  and  wasteful  expenses  of  vanity 
and  ambition,  or  in  those  manias  of  hazardous  speculations  which  pe- 
riodically witness  to  the  prurience  of  our  wealth,  and  squander  it  by  a 
species  of  phlebotomy,  till  capitalists  are  reduced  to  a  sober  business 
level  again.  We  are  assured  that  the  inducement  to  acquire  property, 
which  is  the  sti-ongcst  passion  in  the  heart  of  man,  as  Economists  tell 
u-S  will  resist  and  overcome  the  comparatively  small  proportional  tax 
which  our  Finance  Reformers  would  lay  upon  it ;  and  that  business 
would  flourish  better  when  wealth  bore  its  just  share  of  public  burdens, 
and  not  only  supported  Uthour  by  providing  a  fund  for  wages,  but 
fupported  the  labuurpr  by  relieving  him  from  the  disproportionate 
amount  of  taxation  which  he  has  now  to  pay.  In  the  next  place, 
it  may  be  answered  that  the  working  classes  would,  even  if  the  pro- 
poseil  plan  were  carried  into  effect,  pay  their  share,  and  more  than  their 
just  sharp,  of  the  national  taxation ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  indirect  taxation  which  still  remained  would  amount  nearly  to  or 
as  much  as  the  propose<l  wealth  tax  would  produce  ;  and  that  this  taxa- 
tion, amounting  to  nearly  J£  25,000,000,  would  be  paid  mainly  from  the 
wagHS  of  the  working  chisses.  Let  us  look  at  the  indirect  taxes 
whii  h  would  remain,  and  which  they  would  still  have  to  pay.     They 

are  a3  follows  : — 

CiTSTOvs'  Duties 
Customs'  Doty  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  SpiriU     .        .        .  £2,278,318 
Do.  on  Wine  (reduced  to  Is.  per  Gallon)         .        •        •       761,738 
Do  on  Tobacco 6,165,225 

£8,505,281 
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ExciBE  Duties. 

Daty  on  Home  SpiriU £8,950,195 

Duty  on  Malt 6,412.777 

Duty  on  Hops 396,205 

Duty  on  Licences  for  sale  of  all  these  Articles     .     1,436,238 

16,195,415 


Total  Customs'  and  Excise  Duties         ....  £24,700,696 


Let  any  candid  man  fairly  go  into  an  examination  of  the  incidence 
of  these  taxes,  and  he  will  be  forced  to  admit  that,  with  the  trifling  ex- 
ception of  J2761,738  from  wine,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty,  probably 
nine-tenths  of  the  total  amount  would  be  paid  by  the  working  classes 
and   others   who   do  not  in  any  shaj^e  possess  JtlOO   of  property  or 
capital ;  and  taking  a  low  estimate,  it  is  undeniable  that  these  cUsses 
would  pay  at  least  £20,000,000  a  year  from  these  sources,  after  the 
wealth  tax  had  been  imposed  to  raise  JL' 2 7, 000,000.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  would  be£20, 000,000  outof  a  total  sum  of  £67,000,000 
raised  for  all  national  purposes.     But  what  share  would  they  have  in 
the  national  representation  in  the  House,  entrusted  with  the  laying  on 
of  these  and  the  other  taxes  which  they  pay  ?     Next  to  no  share  at 
all.     The  subject  was  fully  and  ably  discussed  in  Mr.   Bright's  recent 
speech  at  Birmingham.     The  hon.  member  then  showed  that  there 
are  not  more  than  a  million  of  voters  in  the  United   Kingdom,  after 
allowing  for  persons  belonging  to  the  richer  classes  who  have  two  or 
jnore  votes  in  counties  and  boroughs,  or  in  more  counties  tlian  one  ; 
and  that  supposing  each  voter  was  the  head  of  a  family  of  the  qsuaI 
size,    five  persons,  the  represented  classes  of  the   {>opuIation    would 
amount  to  5,000,000.  and  the  unrepresented  to  2.5,000,000  ;  for  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  30,000,000.     Herev  then, 
we  have  the   undoubted   fact   that  five-sixths  of  the  population  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ii-eland   arc  entirely  unrepresented,  and  haT9 
no  greater  power  in  the  laying  on  of  the  taxes  which  they  are  forced 
to  pay  by  the  governing  chisses,  than  the  people   have  in   Hu^ia  or 
Austria ;  and  yet  we  find,  when  a  pro{x>sal  is  made  by  Mr.  Bright  and 
others  to  lessen  the  injustice  to  which  thoy  are  subjocted,  that  a  err 
is  raised  on  the  part  of  the   tax-eating  class,   that  their  tax-paying 
political  Helots  would  be  unduly   relieve*!  from  their  fair  share  of 
the  national  burdens  I    And  even  now,   when  a  Whig  Government 
is  pledged  to  carry  a  Reform  Bill,  which  was  ex|)e€ted  to  double  th« 
number  of  voters— an  oi)enition  which  Lonl  Derby's  Bill,  as  expUin<Hl 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  to  have  accomplished — we  find  influ(*ntial  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  others  calling  themselves  Liberals  (!)  expre«8tQg 
their  fears  that  to  di)uble  the  iuimlM>r  of  voters  wouhl  be  to  pla^^  tbt 
constitution  in  jeoimnly !    Kven  to  double  the  numlnT  of  voters  and  »up- 
posing  that  there  was  only  one  voter  in  a  family,  would  only  be  to  plac« 
the  whole  power,  and  Uie  CJovemment  of  the  countrj-  in  the  hands  of 
**  the  upper  ten  millions  "  of  the  population,  an<l  still  leave  an  izido»- 
triouB  and  tax -paying  population  of  twenty  millions  entirely  nnrepre- 
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■ented ;  but  if  the  stitistics  quoted  by  Mr.  Bright  at  that  meeting  were 
correct,  a  JEIO  franchise  for  the  counties,'  with,  a  £6  franchise  for  the 
boroughs,  which  is  understood  to  be  the  Grovemment  pkn,  would  add 
only  half  a  million  of  voters  to  the  electoral  roll,  ig^d  consequently  leave 
a  population  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  millions  entirely  unrepresented. 
VTe  have  thus  linked  Financial  and  Parliamentary  Eeform  together, 
because  we  believe  them   to  be  intimately  connected,  and  that  the 
one  will  never  be  attained  to  any  great  extent,  except  by  means  of  the 
other.    For  this  reason  we  most  heartily  rejoice  that  Mr.  Bright,  who 
htt  worked  so  vigorously  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  has  also  lent  the 
influence  of  his  talents  and  power  to  the  cause  of  Financial  Eeform. 
The  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Bright  is,  then,  most  just  in  itself ;  it  is  emi- 
nently practical  ;  it  is  not  rashly  subversive  of  the  established  customs 
snd  habits  of  our  people,  but  rather  extends  (though  some  may  think  too 
▼idely  at  one  step)  the  principle  which  has  been  gradually  at  work  in  our 
iBoent  legislation,  of  supplanting  indirect  by  direct  taxation.   It  puts  on 
a  nearer  equality  the  incidence  of  the  taxation  of  the  country  upon  wealth 
ind  labour,  and  applies  the  boasted  maxim  of  our  and  all  representative 
Governments,  "  They  who  spend  the  taxes  should  pay  them,"  more 
clearly  than  it  has  ever  been  applied  before.  And  lastly,  it  would  save, 
at  a  low  estimate,   eight  millions  a  year,  which  the  consumers  of 
taxed  articles  now  pay  more  than  the  Government  receives. 

It  may  have  surprised  our  readers  that  we  have  ventured  to  name 
the  poeitive  amount  of  saving  to  be  derived  from  this  partial  substitute 
of  direct  for  indirect  taxes.  It  is  a  further  and  sufficient  reply  to  the 
argument  of  the  Times — that  a  tax  on  wealth  will  prevent  its  accumula- 
tion— to  state  that  this  saving  will  chiefly  benefit  the  trading  and  money- 
making  classes,  and  be  ultimately  more  than  an  equivalent  to  them  for 
the  just  charges  made  on  their  realised  wealth.  The  saving  would  partly 
arise  from  the  abolition  of  Custom-houses,  and  partly  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  equal  percentage  of  profit  which  the  retailer  is  now  obliged 
to  charge  on  the  amount  of  the  tax,  as  well  as  on  the  original  cost  of 
the  taxed  article  ;  for  both  as  regards  the  capital  employed  and  trade 
risks,  he  is  clearly  entitled  to  make  such  charges,  and  does  make  them. 
If  Mr.  Bright's  plan  were  carried  out,  there  would  be  only  three 
articles  on  which  Customs  duty  would  be  chargeable — spirits,  wine,  and 
tobacco  ;  and  as  it  could  be  enacted  that  these  articles  should  all  be 
landed  only  at  a  few  of  the  principal  ports,  subject  to  proper  facilities 
beinjT  j^iven  for  transmitting  them  to  all  other  places,  it  is  plain  that 
Cuitom-houses  might  be  altogether  abolished,  except  at  perhaps  a  sccJre 
of  the  chief  ports,  where  a  small  staff"  of  Custom-house  officers  might 
be  ktfpt,  and  thus  an  enormous  saving  of  trouble  and  expense  would 
V»e  ettecK^-d  to  the  public*  The  coast-guard  could  watch  the  smugglers 
of  the  three  articles,  as  they  do  at  jiresent.  The  saving  would  be 
e<|Uiilly  obvious  under  the  other  head — the  profit  now  charged  on  the 
duty  by  traders.  Take  a  gallon  of  Cognac  brandy  as  a  simple  illus- 
tration of  the  principle.  The  consumer  of  a  gallon  of  brandy  pays 
the  spirit  dealer  perhaps  32«.  for  the  gallon,  including  the  original  cost, 
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the  duty,  the  profit  of  the  importer,  middleman,  and  retailer,  od 
the  original  cost,  and  also  on  the  duty  from  the  time  it  vat 
j)aid.  If  this  transaction  be  traced  to  its  source,  it  will  be  found  ibit 
the  original  cost  in  bond  was  9«.  ;  that  the  duty  was  15«.  ;  and  tbit 
the  accumulated  profit  of  all  the  parties  through  wliose  hands  the 
gallon  of  brandy  has  passed,  has  been  8^.,  or  one- third  {tart  of  the 
original  cost  and  of  the  duty.  But  abolish  the  duty,  and  the  origixul 
cost  being  still  9* ,  if  one- third  be  added  to  this  by  the  dealers,  the 
gallon  of  brandy  will  then  be  purchased  for  I2s.  in  placo  of  32f,  k 
that  the  consumer  will  save  20*.,  while  the  Goveniment  will  low 
only  15*. ;  and  even  from  this  15*.  the  whole  expenses  of  the  Custom 
house  department  have  to  be  deducted,  and  probably  14*.  will  be  tlx 
sum  really  lost  by  the  Government,  while  the  consumer  will  savi 
20*.*  Apply  this  rule  to  the  amount  of  customs  duties  proposi'd  bi 
Mr.  Bright  to  be  abolished,  wliich  is  £17,643,287,  including  thereii 
the  customs  and  excise  duties  on  books  and  {taper.  Let  us  oasum* 
that  only  £16,500,000  of  this  sum  reaches  the  Exchequer,  and  thei 
make  a  question  of  simple  proportion  of  the  saving  to  be  effectetl,  thus 
If  every  14*.  of  net  loss  to  the  Government  saves  an  additiona 
sum  of  6*.  to  the  consumer,  what  additional  sum  would  be  savei 
to  the  public  by  the  loss  of  £16,500,000  to  the  Government  ?  Annwfi 
— The  additional  saving  would  be  £7,07 1,000  per  annum.  The  cavioj 
on  the  other  ten  millions  of  duties  of  various  kinds  propoaeti  to  b 
abolished  by  ^Ir.  Bright  would  be  smalKrr  in  proportion,  but  the; 
would  certainly  increase  this  saving  to  £8,000,000. 


*  The  finance  acconni  for  the  year  ending;  Slut  March,  1859,  ahowt  that  th 
net  amount  of  the  national  revenue  (Miid  into  the  Exchequer  from  all  toorcva  va 
£60,961,315  (p.  12),  including?  therein  £1.191,090  received  from  the  tale  of  oL 
■torea,  SiC  ,  which  it  not  properly  a  hraneh  of  rt^venue  at  alL  The  aam  eipewlcv 
in  colloctinf^  and  mana^^inf?  thin  revenue  wan  £i,493,62l.  Of  this  amount  %h 
cuntoing  co«t  je838,202;  inland  revenue.  £1,307,010;  poat-oi&ce,  £l.S5&8tS 
woods  and  fore«U,  £21,276 ;  and  "  unperannuationa  of  revenue  depart menttk' 
£469,324  (p.  17).  Theiie  aamt  arc  excluaive  of  the  coast -guard  lervtce*  which  i 
included  in  the  naval  eatimates ;  at  is  also  the  post-offic«  parket  senricflL  That 
two  hranches,  includinf^  the  superannuations  connected  with  them,  cost  abore  i 
million  and  a  half  additional,  and  thus  increase  the  total  coat  of  collecting  mm 
managing  the  puMic  revenue  to  upwards  of  six  millions,  or  ten  per  cent,  on  xh 
net  amount  paid  into  the  Kxrhetjuer.  The  navy  estimates  for  the  mrreiit  yea 
ahow  that  the  **  charge  for  the  otjaAt-guanl  service  and  lU>yal  naval  coast  volaa 
teers,  inclmdeti  in  thr  naval  eMmntet,  in  £72<>,958"  (Par.  paper  42,  pw  ti)i  aat 
th^re  was  aAerwardw  votwl  a  Nupplenientary  entimate  t»f  £100,000  (Par.  paper  &7 
Sess.  2,  p  r>)  for  the  «»«nif  purfxiM*'*.  making  the  total  amount  £H26,95H.  Xoi 
this  snm  pm|>erly  Ix'longn  to  th«»  ♦•xpt»n»e«  of  the  rn4toiii<  dcjiartment,  and  shonl 
be  so  dt>aU  with.  Tlure  woa  a  further  |iayment  U«t  yt^ar  of  an  annual  charg*  e 
£65,77r>.  for  NU)M*rannuationK  to  the  ci¥t«t-iruHrd  nervio' ;  hut  thi<  sum  is  include 
in  the  general  rharirc  for  iiU)K*niiinunt'u>n«  tor  all  tho  rovt-nue  de]>artinenU  belbr 
quoted  (Finam^e  .\rt'<»unt*.  p.  19  >.  Tlief«tiniiitf*for  the  }xi»t-ot!iL-e packet  saftki 
which  ought  to  form  a  primary  charge  acHMHt  the  revenue  derived  from  III 
post-office  department,  are  include<l  in  the  naval  estimates,  and  amoval  • 
£1,008,337  (Far.  paper  57.  SeM  2.  pp  2  &  3).  l*he  toUl  coat  tii  tiMaa  t« 
services,  not  included  in  the  ordinary  accounu  under  tbatr  proper  head^  la  tla 
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It  has  been  argued  that  the  proposal  to  lay  on  a  tax  of  89.  on 

way  £100  Tvorfch  of  property  or  capital  is  something  quite  unheard 

of  in  the  history  of  taxation,  and  more  especially  in  the  history  of 

taxation  in  this  country ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  prove  that  this  is  a 

great  mistake.     Let  us  first,  however,  see  what  Mr.  Bright's  plan 

really  is.     As  reported  in  the  Fina/ncicd  Reformer,  that  gentleman 

078 : — ''  I  am  going  to  show  what  I  think  would  be  a  great,  just, 

and  practioafele  step,  a  long  way  in  the  direction  which  has  for  its 

lealiaation  the  ultimate  and  complete  object  which  your  association 

lias  in  view.     If  you  take  the  various  Parliamentaiy  returns  which 

am  be  obtained,  and  spend  a  little  time  in  calculation  as  to  the 

probd[>le  .value  of  the  property  possessed  by  the  people  of  this 

country,  I  believe  you  vnM  find  tlui,  excluding  the  property  of  every 

naa  who  does  not  possess  £100  in  one  aluxpe  or  cmother^  you  would 

find  the  whole  property  of  the  countiy  would  approach,  probably, 

aeven  thousand  millions  sterling.     From  calculations  which  I  have 

made  finom  these  returns,  I  have  put  it  down  at  six  thowoAid  seven 

hmdred  miUiom,  -  Now,  if  this  property  could  be  fairly  come  at,  and 

a  reasonable  tax  imposed  upon  it,  it  is  obvious  thiUi  a  large  sum 

would  be  easily  obtained.     People  say  you  could  not  get  at  it,  but 

JOQ  do  get  at  what  is  known  as  the  income-tax,  and  there  is  no 

reaaon  you  should  not  get  more.     There  will  always  be  some  men, 

in  eveiy  countiy,  who  will  endeavour  to  evade  taxation  of  that  kind, 

bat  the  more  just  every  man  feels  the  taxation  to  be,  the  fewer  will 

be  the  men  to  evade  it  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  the  more  men  are  con* 

▼inoed  that  a  great  change  has  been  a  great  blessing,  the  more  they 

will  be  disposed,  by    their  own  personal  conduct,  to  support  and 

continue  the  new  state  of  things,     Suppose,  now,  you  were  to  pass 

a  law  that  every  £100  xviyrih  of  property,  exclusive  of  the  property  of 

those  who  don't  possess  £100,  should  pay  8*.  to  the  State  annually, 

make  it  more  or  less,  but  I  will  take  the  point  to  argue  li*om — 85. 

would  produce  a  sum  of  about  twenty-seven  millions  sterling :  it 

would  be  four  times  what  the   income-tax   was  last  year — rather 

inore  ;  it  would  be  spread  over  many  times  more  persons  ;  it  would 

be  collected  at  an  inconsiderable  expense  ;  it  would  collect  no  more 

tian  was  wanted,  and  the  tax  in  reality  would  be  nothing  but  what 

yi  pretended  to  be  ;  and  if  in  different  districts  there  were  appointed' 

(ommiiie^is  chosen — selected  in  some  way  partly  by  the  Government 

and  partly  by  the  tax-payers  of  the  district — it  would  be  the  means 

of  ^^^ng  confidence  to  the  people  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 

£1,833,295.  Adding  this  to  the  former  snrn,  the  cost  of  collecting  and'roanftging 
the  national  revenues  amount  to  the  enormous  grand  total  of  £6,326,916.  The 
Let  revenue  being  only  £59,767.225,  after  deducting  the  sum  received  from  the  sale 
of  old  Btoreii,  the  real  cost  of  collecting  and  management,  when  fairly  stated,  is 
10  j>er  cent.,  besides  leaving  over  about  £350,000  to  be  disposed  of  by  those  who 
may  think  any  of  the  departments  has  been  charged  nndnly  with  extraneous 
expenses.  As  one  instance  of  the  extravagant  management  which  prevails,  it  may 
be  noticed  that  the  net  revenue  derived  by  the  post-office  from  the  packet  service, 
which  thus  cosU  £1,006^7,  is  only  £142,689  (Finance  Accounts,  p.  38). 
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but  the  tax  would  1k»  as  readily  collected,  and  with  infinitely  less  o{ 
the  heart-burning,  inquisition,  and  objection,  than  the  income-tax  i« 
collected  at  the  present  hour.     Now,  what  would  be  the  pressure  ? 
The  posseBsor  of  £100  would  pay  8*.  a  year,  but  then  his  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  a  heap  of  things,  would  be  much  cheaper  to  him,  tnd 
his  trade,  whatever  he  might  be  engaged  in,  would  receive  a  stinfulu 
it  never  had  received  before.     The  owner  of  £1,0<X)  would  pay  £4  i 
year.     The  owTier  of  £10,000  would  pay  £40  a  year.     The  owner  of 
£100,000  would  pay  £400  a  year.     The  owner  of  £1,000,<>J0  would 
pay  £4,000  a  year.     Is  there  anything  unreasonable  in  this:    b 
this   revolutionary   doctrine?"      (Great   cheering.)       Now,   80  fur 
from  this  plan  thus  descnbed  being  a  scheme  entirely  onheard  of  io 
the  financial  history  of  this  country,  it  is  identical  in  its  principles 
and   details,  and  in  the  machinery  proposed  for  bringing  it  mto 
successful  operation  with  the  principles  and  details  of  the  annual 
supply,  Act.  IV.  William  and  Mary  (1692),  which  was  continued  br 
other   annual   Acts,   with   this   single   exception,  that  the  Act  of 
William  and  Mary,  in  place  of  laying  on  a  tax  of  8#.  on  every  £1*W 
worth   of  property   or   money,    laid   on   one   of  three   times  that 
amount,  of  twenty-four  shillings  on  every  £100,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  quotations  fi-om  the  Act : — *'  That  all  and  every  person^ 
bodies  pohtick  and  corporate,  guilds  and  fraternities,  Ac.,  having  an 
estate  in  rernly  monies,  or  in  any  debts  whatsoever  owing  to  them, 
within  this  realm  or  unifumtj  or  having  any  estate  in  gooils,  wan»»i. 
merchandise,   or    other   chattels,   or   personal   estate,    whatsotnvr, 
within  the  ri'alm  or  irithmt^  belonging  to  or  in  trust  for  them  (tSter 
deducting  therefrom  all  debts  owing  by  them,  and  all  hiui  ih^hU  owing 
to  them),  nhall  ijiM  ntid  pay  unto  their  Majesties  four  shilliniri^  in 
the  j)ound,  according  to  the  true  yearly  value  thereof  for  anv  one 
year;   that  is  to  mij,  for  ever)-  £10<>  (jf  Huch  ready  money  and  ciebtii, 
and    for   frcry   on**   humlrt'd  ptmniU   mtrth    of    such  goods,   wan,*^^ 
merchandise,  or  other  chattels,  or  other  personal  estate,  ih^  fum  i/ 
four  atul  txrndij  ghUlimjft." — (§  2).    The  explanation  of  the  apparent 
discrepancy  betwet»n  "  four  shillings  in  the  pound"  and  **  foar-and« 
twenty  shillings"  on  **  every  £1(M>  worth"  of  capital  or  property  it, 
that  six  |)ouiuls  |H»r  cent.  |>or  annum  was  then  the  recognised  rate  of 
interest  payable  for  lx)rn)wiHl  money,  and  al.so  the  n*cognised  average 
rent  derived  from  everj*  £1<m.)  invested  in  land  or  houses,  or  any 
other  description  of  pn)perty.     In  short,  £1<h»,  in  whatever  way  it 
might  then  have  Invn  employed,  was  really  worth,  and  held  to  he 
**  worth"    €♦»  a   year  to  the  owner;    and   heniv.  a.H  4*.  on  everv  £1 
would  l)e  )1U.  on  evcrv  i'*>  <»t*  interi*st,  it  Wi>nld  likewist»  lie  24*.  oa 
every    i*l<M»  of  rn}»ital  wliirh  the  £♦»  of  intt-rest  repn'sentetl.     The 
avenige  price  of  laiul  diil   not    thrn  exceed  sixttMMi  years'  purehaw. 
An  invester  in  huuU  w«nil«l  thus  irt-t  «»  jut  rvuX.  for  his  money,  and  an 
investtT  in   the   public    funds  irot   nitlu-r   mon*,   for   this  very   Act 
authorises  Government  to  l>orn»w  a  lur^re  »*um  on  the  secnirity  of  the 
new  taxes  at  the  rate  of  7  {H^r  i*«nt.  |kt  annum  ;    and  an  Act  of  th» 
aame  kind,  paaaeil  two  years  thereat\er,  aathorised  a  million  mad 
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iJialf  to  be  borrowed  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.  At  the  present 
time  both  kinds  of  property  bear  to  each  other  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  relative  yalae,  although  now  yielding  hardly  three  and 
t-qoarter  per  cent,  per  annum.  But  the  point  to  which  we  wish 
dueflj  to  direct  attention  is,  that  it  was  on  the  real  amount  of  the 
Bonej,  or  goods,  or  other  property  which  any  man  possessed,  that 
the  tax  was  then  laid,  and  that  the  4a.  per  pound  on  the  annual 
proceeds  was  merely  the  convenient  form  for  stating  the  account,  and 
ifiplied  with  equal  fairness  to  owners  of  all  property,  of  whatever 
end,  whether  real  or  personal.  There  was  no  scrutiny  respecting 
the  separate  scales  of  income  accruing  to  persons  who  possessed  the 
woe  amount  of  money  [or  other  property,  although  employed  in 
nrioua  forms.  There  were  no  questions  put  whether  the  capital 
WIS  employed  in  trade,  or  lent  on  mortgage.  The  inquiry  of  the 
tix*gatherer  was  not  how  much  did  you  make  last  year  by  your 
money  or  business  F  He  did  not  inquire  whether  it  was  3,  o,  9,  or 
12  per  cent,  per  annum,  according  to  the  different  ways  in  which  it 
WIS  employed,  but  how  much  was  the  amount  of  your  capital  ? 
Potting  it  in  another  form,  and  one  well  understood  at  the  present 
day,  the  question  was,  how  much  is  your  whole  property  and  capital 
^  worth"  after  deducting  all  the  debts  you  owe  and  all  the  bad  cbbtB 
standing  in  your  books  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  beinff  ^ven, 
aD  persons  were  equally  charged  at  a  rate  corresponding  witiu^49.  a 
jear  on  every  £100  which  uiey  were  "  worth ;"  or,  what  was  then 
the  same  thmg,  Aa,  on  every  pound  of  their  income,  computed 
^  (me  umform,  percerUa>ge,  just  as  Mr.  Bright  proposes  to  charge  one- 
third  of  that  amount,  or  89.,  for  every  £100  wnich  the  present  taz- 
IMijerB  may  be  **  worth."  The  only  other  difference  between  the  two 
jilans  is,  that  while  Mr.  Bright  altogether  exempts  parties  who  do 
not  possess  £100  in  all ''  in  one  shape  or  another,"  there  is  no  such 
exemption  in  the  Act  of  William  and  Mary. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  question  of  personal  property,  the  Act 
thus  proceeds  to  deal  with  landed  property,  charging  it  in  like 
manner  four  shillings  on  every  pound  of  annual  rent,  which,  as 
ilready  stated,  was  equal  to  24«f.  on  every  £100  that  the  land  was 
*•  worth.'' 

''  And  to  the  end,  a  further  aid  and  supply  for  their  Majesty's 
occasions  may  be  raised  by  a  charge  upon  all  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments  with  as  much  equality  and  indifference  as  is  possible 
by  a  pound  rate  of  4».  for  every  208,  of  the  true  yearhj  value  for  one 
year,  and  no  longer ;  be  it  enacted  that  all  descriptions  of  lands, 
Ac.,  are  hereby  charged,  for  one  year  only,  and  no  longer,  with  the 
sum  of  four  fihiUlii/^8  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  the  full  yearly  value,^* 

-(§4) 

The  holders  of  all  public  oflfices  derived  in  any  way  from  the 

State,  whether  having  fixed  salaries,  or  incomes  wholly  or  partially 

derived  from  fees  were  charged  in  the  same  way  as  incomes  from 

land  and  personal  property  ;  but  there  is  no  clause  in  the  Act  taxing 

any  other  parties  than  public  officers,  or  taxing  any  mere  incomes 
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which  might  be  derived  from  professional  skill  or  personal 
except  in  so  far  as  the  past  earnings  of  that  professional 
personal  labour  might  have  been  aceumtdated  into  money  i 
property,  in  which  case  the  accumulated  money  or  other  j 
of  the  professional  and  trading  classes  was  tared  under  th< 
first  quoted,  in  the  same  way  as  the  accumulations  of  a 
classes ;  and  this  is  also  the  leading  principle  of  !Mr. 
plan.  The  plan  had  not  then  been  invented  which  now  ] 
of  relieving  land  of  its  fair  share  of  taxation  by  making  prol 
and  mercantile  men  who  earn,  say,  £1,000  a  year  by  their 
personal  labour,  pay  the  same  amount  of  property-tax  as  1 
who  get  £1,000  a  year  from  estates,  for  which  they 
£30,000.  The  clause  taxing  the  holders  of  public  offio 
follows : — 

**  All  persons  exercising  any  pMic  office  or  employment  si 
unto  their  Majesties  the  sum  of  four  shillings  for  every 
shillings  which  he  or  they  do  receive  in  one  year  by  virtu 
salaries,  gratuities,  bounty,  money,  reward,  fees,  or  pnifits  u 
them  accruing.'*  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  amouu 
emoluments  of  these  public  officers  at  which  the  tax  is  to  coi 
Four  shillings  in  the  pound  was  made  chargi^able  on  wt 
person  received,  whether  his  emoluments  were  great  or  sma 
Bright  proposes  that  local  committees  should  be  ap|>ointed 
district  or  town  to  aid  the  Government  in  laving  on  the  ta 
This  was  also  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Act  of  William  and  \ 

The  question  whether  professional  and  trading  incomes 
should  be  taxed  apart  from  the  capital  which  such  part 
possess  connected  with  their  several  professituis  and  occupa 
which  they  may  have  invested  in  some  separate  and  distinct 
one  on  which  much  difference  of  opinion  exists.     The  \i%U 
Hume's  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appo 
1852,  took  a  great  deal  of  valuable  evidence  on  the  subject,  i 
those  who  wish  to  go  deeply  into  the  matter  would  do  well 
Many  actuaries   and    other   eminent   men,  including    Dr. 
London,  contended  that  all  such  incomes  ought  to  ho  taxiHi, 
after  being  first  capitalised  into  a  sum  which  would  fairly  r 
the  pn»sent  value  of  the  probable  earnings  of  such   jmrtiei 
their  whole  lives.     In  this  com))Utatiun,  tlicsi*  witnt*s.^>s  woi 
into  account  not  only  the  probabilities  of  life,  but  alsti  the  pn 
of  sickness    or    successful    com|H»tition    diminishini?   the 
income,    and    all   other    considerations    which    might    n»n 
incomes  uncertain.     Thu.s,  an  income  of  .i*l,<MM»  h  vcar  m 
c*ertain    circumstances,    Ihj    valued    at     ton    years*    purcl 
£lO,OiK>,    and    a    pmjHTty-tax    of,    say,    5    per   cvnt.    in    ] 
being    levied    on     £1,<mm»    a-ycar    ami     charged     at    £oC 
be  le\ned  on  the  inten»st   of  £1<»,'Mm»  at    4  jR-r  ctMit.  |ht 
or   whatever   was    consi<lert»tl    a    fair     rate    of    int«»n'st 
time  lK?ing.     In  this  way  the  interest  being  only  £PH»,  tli 
oont.  property  tAx  would  be  charged  in  tliat  sum,  »nd  thus 


r 


Da)  or  mercantile  man  would  liave  to  pay  only  £'20  in  place  of 
ISO  which  he  19  forced  to  pay  by  the  present  iuiqaitoua  aystem. 
Icight's  plan,  like  that  embodied  in  the  Act  of  William  and 
,  diaregards  all  these  niceties  of  calculation,  and  charges  tho 
MOnal  man  only  on  the  value  of  his  library,  his  house,  his  fiu^ 
I,  bor«es,  carringet<,  piuturea,  plate,  money  in  the  bank,  including 
in  the  whole  of  his  annual  or  quarterly  eavioge.  and  on  any 
at«  property  he  may  have  invested  in  other  forms  ;  in  short,  it 
M  Him  on  what  hia  eiecator  would  say  he  wbb  "  worth  "  if  he 
to  die  immediately  aft«r  the  proper  time  for  making  oat  hia 
liedole  had  arrived.  The  mercantile  man  would  be  elmrged  for 
one  kind  of  property,  and  also  for  all  the  capital,  fixed  and 

',  employed  by  liim  in  hia  mercantile  afliurs.  Which  of  these 
the  bettor  plan  it  is  not  our  province  to  determine ;  but  it 
I  to  bo  remembered,  that  bo  louff  as  only  twenty-seven  out  of 
acTeo  millionB  of  gross  revenue  are  proposed  to  be  levied  in 
ma  proposed  by  Mr.  Bright,  the  question  is  not  one  of  great 
liftry  magnitude.  The  usual  objection  is  put  in  the  form  of  a 
ion:  "  What  would  you  do  with  the  man  who  earns  £1,000 
ires  nothing,  for  by  this  plan  he  would  pay  no  tsj:es  ?"  Tlie 
T  is,  that  in  spending  bie  £1,000  a-year,  although  he  woald 
ther  escape  Mr.  Bright's  tax,  he  would  pay  his  share  of  the 
forty  millions  of  tases  on  that  expenditure  of'£l,0(AI,  and  thua 
I  contribute  more  to  the  national  revenue  than  the  man  who 
\g  £I,0<JO  a-year,  always  saved  £500  of  it,  and  continued  to 
r.  on  every  £100  of  this  accumnlatod  capital,  because  he  would 
is  share  of  the  forty  millions  of  taxation  only  on  his  eipenditore 
IIO  H.year.  But  if  the  wholp  nutinnal,  revenue  were  It.  be  raised 
i  new  form,  the  question  would  be  one  of  a  great  pecuniary 
itnde  and  importance,  as  would  also  be  the  question,  "  How 
L  the  working  classes  contribute  their  fair  share  of  the  national 
Since,  however,  Mr.  Bright's  proposal  does  not  contemplate 
esolt,  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  go  more  deeply  into  these 
ons.  Thanks  to  the  untiring  energy  and  perseverance  of  Mr. 
!n,  the  enlightened  hberality  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
stinguished  financial  ability  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
inancial  Reforms  which  we  have  been  discussing  must  come 
Dorc  or  lean  general  operation  much  sooner  than  many  even  of 
alous  friends  of  the  cause  contemplated  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
t  delivered  his  able  address.  A  commercial  treaty  with 
e  will  no  doubt  require,  in  addition  to  reducing  the  wine 
X>  one  shilling  per  gallon,  and  abolishing  the  duty  on  silks  and 

articles  of  French  manufacture,  that  the  duty  on  French 
y  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  rate  as  the  duty  on  Colonial 
1,  which  is  now  &f.  2il.  per  gallon,  which  will  occasion  <an  addi- 

loss  of  revenue  not  included  in  Mr.  Bright's  computations. 
luty  on  brandy  and  other  foreign  spirits  amounted  last  year, 
f.  per  gallon,  to  £893,370  ;  and  a  redaction  to  8s.  2d.  wonld 
ore  occasion  a  loss  of  about  £426,000.    This  fi-pnnin.1  Ion 
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wonld,  however,  be  a  great  moral  gain,  because,  in  addition  to  t 
benefits  arising  from   the  increased   intercourse  with  France,  t 
temptation   to   smuggling   would    be   greatly   diminished    br   tfti« 
reduction  of  the  duty  ;  and  if  a  proper  reduction  were,  at  the  sancm« 
time,  made  on  tobacco — the  only  remaining  article  on  which  customJ 
duty  would  be  chargeable  if  Mr.  Bright's  plan  were  adopted — three- 
fourths  of  the  enormous  expense  now  incurred  for  the  coastguard 
service  might  be  saved,  in  addition  to  saving  probably  seven-eighthf 
of  the  otherwise  connected  expenses  with  the  customs  department. 
The  late  Joseph  Hume  obtained  a  great  deal  of  evidence  respect ina: 
the   quantity   of  tobacco    smuggled    into    this    count rv ;   and  be 
estimated  the  quantity  which  paid  duty  at  only  one-third  of  the 
quantity  really  consumed.     He  always  argued  that  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  from  3*.  hi.,  the  present  rate  of  duty,  to   1*.  per  pound 
weight   would    extinguish   the    smuggler,   and    ultimately   be    no 
loss    to    the   pubHc   revenue ;   and   many   other    able    men    have 
arrived   at   similar    conclusions.      But    sup{)Osing  the   duty   wert 
reduced  to  one  shilling,  and  the  quantity  taxed  were  only  to  be 
doubled — which  is  certainly  a  very  moderate  calculation — the  los« 
of  revenue  would  be  about  £1,H50,U(X).     Adding  the  loss  on  brandy, 
as  before  mentioned,  the  total  loss,  not  included  in  Mr.  Bright*! 
schedule,  would  be  £2,276,000  ;  and  this  would  require  his  H».  tax 
to  be  increased  to  rather  more  than  8a.  (k/.  on  every  £!<>>,  if  then* 
were  no  saving  of  expenses  arising  out   of  the  reduction  ;  but  with 
the  large  savings,  which  certainly  would  follow,  8j«.  6(1.  on   every 
£100  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

We  have  hitherto  dealt  with  the  saving  to  be  effei'ted  by  the 
abolition  of  the  customs  initios,  as  if  they  were  all  simply  ordinary 
taxes,  and  not  prtitected  duties  ;  but  many  of  them  are  pUinlj 
protective,  as,  for  example,  the  duties  on  com  amount  to  £.V<2,Ht>3  ; 
the  duty  on  butter  to  £lM.,7l»o  ;  on  ehivse,  £44,220  ;  egf^.  £2:3,8i»4 ; 
tallow,  £H-l.,i*:32 ;  timber,  £57-k2:il» ;  and  silk  manufaetareA, 
£2yo,u73.  These  duties  tend  to  increase  the  price  of  all  articles  of 
the  same  description  produced  in  this  countrj- ;  and  thus,  from  the 
great  quantity  of  such  home  productions,  occasion  an  enumioiia 
amount  of  additional,  although  unseen  taxation,  far  lN.*yond  what 
the  public  have  any  idea  of 

The  value  of  com  and  similar  articles  of  onlinary  fcKxl  imported 
is,  of  itself,  enormous;  altlum^h  forming  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  value  of  the  articles  of  tmid  prodmxMl  and  consumcnl  in  this 
country— all  (»f  which  are  nion*  or  less  enhanctnl  in  price  by  the  tax, 
or  pnjtective  duty,  inijM)scd  on  nomc  of  the  im]u)rtt»d  articles,  th* 
SL'venil  amounts  of  wlii<*h  have  l)een  already  statcil.  According  to 
the  otticial  rates  of  valuation  (  Finan(v  A<'counts,  ]».  l»2),  the  value  of 
the  corn,  meal,  and  Hour  in)]N»rt<Hl  last  year  was  £14,523,771  ; 
ric-c,  £2,7^<M;<>f>;  8ap>,  £24l.*.l7;  ]M»tat4Hs,  C<»s.»UU;  butter^ 
£6tU>,5lK> ;  cheese,  £5:il.:{7:. ;  tallow.  tl.:jl  K^JJ  ;  lanl,  £17^,652  ; 
bacon,  iK)rk,  hams,  and  beef,  £r»^*J.l'»l  ;  ti^h,  £234,707;  oxen  and 
aheep,  £b3,20*J.     Although  a  small  pro|K>rtion  of  these  artidM 
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%f tenrardg  exported,  the  quantity  which  remained  shows  that  we 

%re  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  very  large  supplies  of  food ; 

ted  that,  although  the  value  of  the  imported  articles  may,  perhaps, 

tiat  average  more  than  one  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  tiie  home- 

|[rown  produce  we  consume,  the  other  ten  parts  must  all  he  increased 

m  price  to  some  extent  by  the  duties,  however  small,  imposed  on  the 

foreign  articles  which  come  into  competition  with  our  home-grown 

produce ;  and  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  duties  on  tmiber, 

French  silks,  gloves,  and  all  other  protectea  articles.    As  i^&spects  the 

duty  on  com,  the  Tythes  Commutation  average  prices  of  com-  for  the 

last  seven  years  were  published  in  the  London  Oazetie  of  the  mh  Jan., 

and  they  show  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  59s. ;  barley, 

S6tL  4d. ;  and  oats,  25s.     The  aggregate  cost  of  one  quarter  of  eadi 

it  £6  Os.  4d.,  and  the  duty  on  each  quarter  being  one  shilling,  the 

Average  protective  duty  on  com  has  thus  been,  for  the  last  seven 

years,   two-and*a-half  per  cent — a  large  wholesale  profit ;  but  on 

oalmeal,  the  food  of  a  large  portion  of  me  poorer  classes  in  Scotland 

and  Ireland,  the  duty,  according  to  our  usual  rate,  has  been  larger — 

equal  to  four  per  cent,  on  the  average  value  of  the  oats.     It  has 

been  oorrectly  stated,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  extent  of  the 

burdens  caused  by  our  system  of  indirect  taxation,  we  must  not  only 

calculate    the    amount    of  each  tax,   the   profits    of   the    trader 

thereon,  and  the  expenses  connected  with  its  collection,  but  we  must 

^ent^  into  the  minutifle  of  the  unrecorded,  but  not  the  less  felt, 

charges  added  both  to  duty  and  to  cost  of  its  collection,  on  each 

article  of  food,  apparel,  and  domestic  use,  by  the  shackles  which  the 

baneful  system  imposes  upon  trade,  commerce,  and  agriculture — ^thus 

often  adding  three  to  five  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  the 

article,  bv  the  absurd  and  ruinous  impediments  it  throws  in  their 

way."     The  estimated  amount  of  the  loss  to  the  country  occasioned 

by   the   combined   operation   of  these   causes  on  the  whole  of  the 

existing  indirect  taxes,  is  estimated  in  "the  People's  Blue-Book" 

at  one  hundred  and  four  millions  of  pounds  on  every  seventy  mil- 

hons  collected ;  and  the  Financial  B^former^  quoting  this  authority, 

observes  that  any  attempt  to  controvert  these  figures  "  would  only 

end  in   showing  how  very  much  this  estimate  is  under  the  truth ; 

and  if  the  whole  truth  were  stated,  it  would  be  so  astounding  as  to 

be   incredible.''     (P.    118.)      We  are   not,   however,   prepared   to 

endorse   those   opinions   to   the  full  extent,  •although,  as  we  have 

already  pi'oved,  the  burden  must  be  enormous. 

In  concluding  our  paper,  we  cannot  refi^in  from  expressing  our 
approbation  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Bright's  measure  of  Finance 
Reform,  however  modified  they  may  be  in  its  special  details  ;  and 
while  we  cannot  vouch  for  all  the  glowing  results  to  follow  it 
which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  orator  portrays,  we  are  convinced  that 
his  expectations,  though  perhaps  too  sanguine,  are  based  on  the 
soundest  evidence,  when  he  says,  that  "  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  put  the  eight  shilling  tax  in  the  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  whole  of  these  other  taxes  could  bo  taken  off,  trade  would 
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be  extended,  intercourse  with  all  nations  would  be  vastly  and  im- 
mediately increased ;  shipping,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  ajfri- 
culture  would  all  feel  new  life  at  once ;  and,  what  is  better  than  all, 
and  the  grand  result  of  all,  the  comforts  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  would  be  enormously  increased;  shopkeepers,  retailer*, 
traders  of  every  kind  would  be  benefited,  and  would  find  busiineM 
much  improved ;  while  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  would  bu 
changed  beyond  everything  wo  can  imagine.  Since  1844»,  when  a 
large  impulse  was  given  to  trade  in  consequence  of  the  rt»|H.»al  of  the 
com  laws, — though  it  cannot  pcrha])8  be  wholly  laid  to  that  diauire, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  it, — the  exptirtj*  of 
this  countiy  liave  been  moi*e  tluin  doubled  in  twelve  or  thirteen 
years.  Make  the  alteration  I  am  proposing,  and  a  change  w<»ul<l  lie 
effected  in  the  condition  of  the  count r}'  generally,  and  the  gratulatiun 
among  the  people  would  exceed,  l)eyond  the  power  of  laiiguagi*  to 
describe,  that  which  has  been  cx[)ericnced  during  the  last  twelve 
years." 


3^rirf  jSotlrw. 


Miscellanies.      By    Chirle«    KingnW. 
2  voU.     J.  \V.  Porker  aiid  Son.     li<b\i. 

We  placed  these  two  plea!».int-Iookin;; 
volumes  iu  the  luinds  of  n  ;rtMrtleiiian 
from  whom  we  exiH'cttH.1  to  receive  u 
careful  estimate  of  Mr.  Kinjfaley*8 
jx)wer,  and  a  brief  amdvais  of  the 
f(ood  and  evil  elements  of  his  intlu- 
ence  over  the  middle  classes  of  our 
English  people.  He  has  thou<:ht 
proper  to  ])ut  his  criticism  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter.  Hu*  vivacity  of 
manner  well  compensates  for  the 
jmivity  of  a  review,  .which  we 
desiderate.  At  any  nite,  thou«;h  he 
assumes  the  e^tism  of  the  **  1,"  his 
ju(lj(ment  is  as  reliaMe  as  if  he  were 
masked  in  the  infallible  **  We." 

**  E'Utor  of  Eclectic 

"Mr.  E«litor, — You  and  I  remend>er 
vrry  well  the  excit«>mi*nt  with  which  we 
lused  to  n-ad  some  of  the  earlier  4)f  Mr. 
Kin;>lev*»  articles  in  the  "North 
British'— how    rivid,    how    hearty, 


■  how  vehement  they  wer* !  T\» 
*'  North  British"  was  sowing  iu 
wild  oats  then,  and  we  were  coo- 
foundiHl  by  the  daring;  and  impetu- 
osity in  which  iU  editor  permitted 
his  staff  to  iudul^'.  It  has  becom* 
steady  as  a  mill-home  or  a  ltigga.re* 
train  now,  and  on  the  whole  ikf 
chaii*;i'  is  for  the  better  ;  but  tJw  life 
and  K^ow  of  its  more  erratic  epoch 
have  <le]iarte<l.  Whether  Mr.  Kini**- 
ley  s  fame  will  lie  hei|(fateiied  by  tht 
re-publication  of  the«e  impaMioncdde- 
clalu;it  ions  — criticisuw  the?  nerer  wev* 
— niiiy  Ikj  doubted.  I n  t he  **  Rerirw  * 
we  rushed  throu|(h  them  in  hoc  ^— tt, 

'    with  all  the  enthusiaMn  with  whiob 

I    Mr.  Bri^ht's  audieuceis  listen  to  kia 

I   wonderful  s])tM»ches  ;  iu  thete  ToliaMi 

,    we   cannot    help  reading  them  wttk 

the  quiet,  critical  humour  with  wbkJb 

these  s;ime  speeches  an^  retd  by  old 

retl-ta]x*   hemes    in   the    7*iiiMS0 

■  morning.     It  would  be  eaaj  lo 
{MisHMj^es  which  look  rery  nofjk 
dote  iospccUon,  which, 
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Imiriedly  appeared  to  be  miiacles,  of 
litenry  beauty.  Strange  and  almost 
incredible  inconsistencies  force  them- 
selves here  and  there  upon  one's 
Dottoe.  But  still  the  yolumes  are 
amazingly  enjoyable.  It  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  have  pleasanter 
reading  for  those  quiet  hours  which 
are  necessary  to  make  the  kindest 
and  most  intelligent  society  com- 
pletely delightful 

"•  I  wonder  why  Mr.  Kingsley  does 
not  write  his  sermons  in  the  same  style 
as  his  reWews,  his  lectures,  his  noyels, 
and  his  speeches.    How  is  it  he  does 
not  see  that  if  he  wants  to  do  his 
true  woric  in  the  pulpit,  he  should  use 
there  all  the  manifold  powers  with 
which  God  has  so  richly  endowed 
him.     If,  instead  of  trying  so  des- 
perately   hard    to    be    simple,    he 
preached  naturally,  without  thinking 
for  a  moment  whether  he  was  under- 
stood or  not,  we  pled^  our  word  that 
the  good  people  at  Eversley  would 
listen  to  him  with  ten  times  more 
interest,  delist,  and  profit    And  if 
our  estimate  of  the  bucolic  mind  is 
fsLie — if  Mr.  Kingsley's  parishioners 
would  not  comprehend  their  rector's 
free  and  unconstrained  utterance  of 
all  that  is   in  him — we  think    Mr. 
Kiijgsley  should  get  another  living. 
We  have    no   idea  that   a   preacher 
can    be    required    permanently    to 
crucify  half  his  nature  that  he  may 
•*adiipt"  himself  to  hid  hearers.     An 
srtincial  plainness  of    thought    and 
«yle  is  only  a  little  more  respectable 
tban  an  artificial  ruin  ;    nothin<r  but 
the  motive  protects  it  from  contempt. 
For    ev**ry    Divinely  -  conimissioned 
preacher  there  are   hearers  who   re- 
quire   the    putting   forth    of   every 
^ilty  (x*yd  has  given  him  ;   and  it 
shuuld  be  every  preai'her's  business 
to  find,  as  soon   as  possible,  where 
lh«e   heiirers   are.      Mr.   Kingsloy's 
*ritinp4  are  far  better  sermons  than  lie 
PTttches  in  Eversley  Church,  unless 
nis  published  senuons  are  the  worst 
W  bax  ever  dehvered. 

**That  there  are  many  fine  and  noble 
•Iwnents  in  Mr.  Kingsley 's  hooks-  and 
ui  these  two  volumes  of  Miscellanies, 


for  example — it  would  be  uncandid 
and  uniust  to  deny.  Their  excel- 
lences lie  01^  the  Tory  surface,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  the  most  careless 
reader  to  miss  theuL  His  style  is 
rapid  and  free,  beyond  the  rivalry  of 
any  contemporary  author ;  and  his 
power  of  word-painting — ^whatever 
may  be  the  rank  and  honour  due  to 
that  faculty — ^is  tmsurpassed  by  any 
modem  writer  of  prose,  excei^ 
Buskin.  His  imagination,  without 
beinff  of  the  grandest  order,  sheds  a 
rich  lustre  over  every  page  he  writes  ; 
and  his  hearty  love  ana  hearty  hatrecl 
give  a  throbbing  pulse  to  every 
sentence. 

''But  the  reading  of  these  two 
volimies  has  confirmed  the  impression 
which  I  had  formed  long  before,  from 
a  tolerably  extensive  aoc^uaintance 
with  Mr.  Kingsle/s  more  important 
books — ^that  he  is  destitute  of  some  of 
the  faculties  which  are  most  necessary 
to  a  trustworthy  and  really  beneficial 
public  teacher.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  ever  struck  your  mind, 
but  I  have  ofken  thought  that  one  of 
the  most  grievous  and  alarming  cha- 
racteristics of  modern  writing  and 
thinking  lb  the  utter  and  obvious 
inability  of  many  of  oiur  most  popular 
and  powerful  authors  to  judge  of  tho 
evidence  by  which  truth  and  false- 
hood are  really  to  be  dLscriminated. 
It  is  a  joke  against  new-married  folks 
that  they  often  choose  their  house  by 
the  prettiuess  of  the  papers  which 
happen  to  be  on  the  walls,  without 
thinking  at  all  about  its  substantial 
and  pennanent  conveniences  ;  and 
there  are  many  well-known  names 
which  I  could  quote  that  seem 
obvious  to  the  sume  charge  in  tho 
formation  of  their  opinions.  If  a 
theory  stimulates  the  fancy — if  it  has 
an  air  of  freedom  and  magnanimity 
— if  it  is  easily  thrown  into  a  beauti- 
ful and  noble  form— they  seem  to  be 
abundantly  well  satLsfietl.  In  other 
words,  they  choose  their  creed,  not 
for  its  truth  but  its  beauty  ;  they  do 
not  ask  whether  it  be  founded  on  an 
eternal  rock,  and  equal  to  all  the 
necessities  of  their  mysterious  being. 
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but  whether  it  please  the  eye  and 
delight  the  taste. 

"I  believe  that  this  is  the  worst  ele- 
ment of  Mr.  Kingsle/s  intfuence.  Our 
mental  habits  are  moulded  insensibly 
by  the  books  which  interest  and  delight 
us  most.  Whatever  may  be  our  theory 
of  logic,  our  practical  logic  will  be 
derived  from  our  favourite  authors. 
And  hence,  although  many  of  Mr. 
Kingsle/s  opinions  are  false  and 
miscnievous,  nis  method  is  still  more 
injurious.  His  writings  are  likely  to 
ruin  the  mental  soundness  of  his 
readers,  to  destroy  the  grave,  seri- 
ous, honest  habit  of  refusing  to 
receive  anything,  no  matter  how 
fjAScinating,  which  does  not  bring 
authoritative  credentials,  and  receiv- 
ing everything  which  is  adequately 
demonstrated,  no  matter  how  anta- 
gonistic to  all  our  tastes  and  sym- 
pathies. Mr.  Kingsle/s  theory  of 
the  Universe  seems  to  us  to  labour 
imder  the  unfortunate  objection  of 
being  formed  without  any  regard  to 
the  facts  which  it  ought  to  explain,  or 
at  any  rate  acknowledge,  it  is  as 
mere  a  dream  as  any  of  the  (Cosmo- 
gonies which  have  l>ecn  driven  to 
eternal  night  by  the  doctrint^s  (»f  the 
Novum  Organ um.  If  right,  it  U  by 
mere  accident,  and  on  some  infinitely 
important  matters  it  is  grievously 
wrong.  It  b  the  crc;iti«ai  of  his  own 
fancies,  tastes,  and  wishes  ;  and  is  as 
ptm;  a  work  of  fiction  as  any  of  his 
novels. 

"  If  I  mistake  not,  the  next  genera- 
tion will  suffer  greatly  in  conse^juence 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  licentious 
habit  of  dealing  with  the  Moral  Uni- 
verse is  being  strengthened  by  our 
popular  literature.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  evil  results  of  this  hiibit  on  all 
theological  thought,  and  ultimately 
on  the  purity  <»if  our  social  life,  it 
must  ini])uir,  if  not  dt*stn>y,  that 
practical  sagacity  which,  for  cen- 
turies, has  been  the  great e.-»t  and 
moHt  conHpicuoiw  attrii>ute  iif  Eng- 
lish statcMnuiDHhip.  An  empire  like 
ours  will  alwHvs  need  at  the  head  of 
its  afiairs,  and  filhug  many  of  the 
taboidiuate  otiiccs  of  state,  men  who 
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are  trained  to  look  with  a  clesr  and 
almost  infallible  eye  on  the  actual 
condition  of  things  with  which  they 
have  to  deal  The  faculty  of  govern- 
ing an  imaginary  conmionweaith  is  a 
very  poor  endowment.  *  Facta  are 
chiels  that  winna  ding  f  the  rough 
material  of  human  hiatory  will  not 
be  transformed  into  new  shapes  by 
any  enchantments  of  fiuicy  ;  it  must 
be  accepted  just  as  it  is.  The 
stem  laws  under  which  we  lire  must 
be  honestly  ai»«l  reverently  acknow- 
ledged, or  we  can  work  no  delivermnop 
for  our  race. 

"  Mr.  Kingsley's  old  mUrepn?- 
scntations  of  Evangelical  relij^ion  ap- 
pear, of  course,  in  these  *  Ali-^Cfl- 
lanies,'  altogether  unmodified.  H«> 
knows  as  little  altout  Evangelical 
Christians  as  he  does  about  the  in- 
habitants of  Jupiter. 

"That  the  *religitnis  world*  hare 
too  much  neglected  the  daims 
of  secuLir  benevokmce,  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  \ye  denied,  but  Mr. 
Kingsley's  explauatiims  of  it  are 
eriu:illy  uncluiritiMe  ami  fictitious. 
Tno  tnie  awount  of  lh»»  matter,  I 
1) 'lieve,  is  this.  Our  Kn;;Iisb  religi- 
ous lift>  is  mainly  the  offipring  of  the 
great  religious  revivul  of  the  last  cen- 
U\ry  \  an(l  our  theology  and  ethics, 
indeed  all  our  traditions  and  habits, 
Uiir  the  tttanip  of  our  origin.  Whit- 
fit'Id  and  Wesley  were  und  with  a 
sublime  passion  for  the  salratioo  of 
men  ;  they  werv  under  snch  an  awful 
impression  of  Um  spiritual  guilt  and 
misery  in  which  the  mas*  of  tlieir 
i'ountr^inen  were  plunged,  that  it  was 
»imply  impossible  for  them  to  gir» 
much  heed  to  the  transient  sorrows  of 
this  life.  There  was  one  thing  to  be 
done,  and  that  was,  to  save  men  frooi 
relH'lIion  against  God  in  this  world, 
and  from  hell  in  the  next — nothing 
wiis  worthy  of  their  thought  or  effsci 
which  did  not  minister  more  or  l«» 
to  thb*  great  t>n<L  This  grand  00QTi&- 
tion  g.ive  to  the  whole  morcoient 
whuh  they  originat«Nl  its  pcoolinr 
rhanuniTistics.  Worship  was  tkoQfIrt 
f.ir  less  inii»ortjint  than  preadiiQg^ibrii 
ii»  bv  the  *Wonr  that  w< 
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Christ  'UiefolneBB' meant  sacoew  in 
oonTerting  the  ungodly ;  the  sanotifi- 
eation  of  those  who  uieadjr  beliered 
seemed  a  very  inferior  matter.  The 
doctrines  which  must  be  constantly 
preached  are  those  which  are  l&ely 
to  startle  the  conscience  oi  the  sinner, 
and  to  lead  in  faith  to  Christ;  to 
*leaTe  the  first  principles  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christy  and  to  go  on  unto 
peffectioDy'  was  to  be  un£Edthiul  to 
the  first  great  duty  of  an  Eyaiupelical 
Pkeacher.  A  benevolent  care  ror  the 
temporal  wants  of  men  had  been  made 
too  often  a  substitute  for  spiritual 
religion  ;  and,  moreorer,  the  greatest 
temporal  miseries  were  utterly  insig^ 
nifiGuit  compared  with  men's  spiritual 
neceasities,  and  so  all  thouj^t  and 
cHoTt  were  naturally  devoted  to  work 
whidi  was  distinctly  directed  to  the 
recovery  of  'sinners  from  the  error  of 
their  ways. 

**  Bat  it  may  be  most  £surly  uiged 
that  sicne,  in  these  days,  the  most 
earnest  members  of  his  great  party 
are  not  too  absorbed  in  spiritual 
thoofffatto  care  for  their  own  ^ysical 
bealUi  and  comfort  —  they  have  no 
right  to  claim  absolution  from  the 
doty  of  promoting  the  physical  health 
and  comfort  of  others.  If  in  their 
vehement  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men 
they  become  indiflferent  to  the  splen- 
dour of  their  own  houses,  the  abund- 
ance of  their  own  tables,  their  per- 
sonal ease  and  their  personal  health, 
we  might  admire  and  almost  approve 
their  too  jpneral  inditference  to  the 
great  chanties  which  are  intended  to 
relieve  the  present  sufferings  of  man- 
kind. But  now  that  they  have  become 
worldly  enough  to  think  of  all  that  con- 
oems  their  own  temporal  well-being, 
they  must  not  say  that  thcv  are  too 
spiritual  to  think  of  the  well-being  of 
others.  The  traditions  of  a  grander 
age  are,  however,  governing  them 
Hill ;  and  it  is  not  very  easy  for  them 
to  Hee  that  the  change  in  the  tenipe- 
tature  of  their  piety  rea aires  a  cbmge 
in  the  adjustment  of  their  activities. 
"  But  vou  must  not  imagine  that  I 
wgard  these  volumes  as  wholly  and 
^versally  evil.    There  is  much  in   I 


them  which  I  have  read  with  great 
delight,  and,  I  trust,  with  profit. 
Would  to  God  that  Charles  Kingsley 
could  live  for  six  months  with  any 
one  among  half-a-dozen  al  the  leaders 
of  the  Evan^lical  party  which  he  i^ 
miserably  misunderstands.  I  believe 
that  though  his  habits  of  ihou^t  are 
now  too  £mly  set  to  be  whoUy  recon- 
structed, he  would  promptly  and  can- 
didly acknewledge  that  up  till  now 
he  has  been  wholly  i^orant  of  the 
real  spirit  and  prmciples  of  those 
whom  ne  has  so  violently  abused. 

"  I  think  you  have  never  been  into 
North  Devon,  and  may  not  therefore 
enjoy  as  heartily  as  I  have  the  paper 
from  Eraser  (1849)  which  appears  in 
the  second  of  these  two  volumes,  but 
which  I  do  not  remember  reading 
before,  entitled  ''North  Devon:  A 
Prose  Idyll.**  But  read  it,  and  you 
will  thirst  for  Lyemouth,  Exmoor,  and 
Clovelly.  Did  I  teU  you  when  we 
met  a  month  or  two  ago  that  during 
my  summer  rambles  I  saw  Chicles 
Kingsley's  early  home?  I  believe 
that  a  day  or  two  in  that  lovely 
region  is  one  of  the  best  possible  com- 
mentaries on  all  the  literary  qualities 
of  his  writings.  A  strange,  wild, 
beautiful  place  lb  Clovelly.  It  lies  on 
the  North  Devon  Coast,  about  eleven 
or  twelve  miles  west  of  Bideford,  and 
the  whole  country  round  is  rich  in 
association  with  the  grandest  periods 
of  our  national  life.  "  Westward  Ho  " 
has  made  us  all  familiar  with  the  ad- 
venturous spirit  of  the  Bideford 
people  in  the  old  days  ;  and  it  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  wander  about  the 
streets  of  the  good  old  town  and  lean 
over  its  famous  bridge  with  thoughts 
of  all  that  has  sprung  out  of  the 
spirit  and  daring  of  its  ancient  inha- 
bitants. And  here,  not  long  ago, 
Froudo  and  Kingsley  worked  to- 
gether, the  one  at  his  history,  and  the 
other  at  the  fiction  which  has  shed 
such  a  glory  on  Bideford  itself  and 
all  the  good  county  of  Devon.  Not 
far  from  Bideford  lies  Torrington, 
where  John  Howe  walked  with  God 
and  held  high  converse  with  tho 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  in 
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the  blessedness  of  the  ri«rhteoii8. 
Murray's  Guide,  a  capital  book  for 
most  practical  purposes,  vouchsafes 
the  following  infonuation  about  him  : 
*  John  Howe,  a  Dissenting  wiiii)iter  of 
90vie  ceh'hritij,  (I)  b.  1630,  lived  for 
several  vears  at  Torrington.  Whilst 
residing  here,  a  curious  t-oincidence  oc- 
curred. A  fire  broke  out  in  his  house, 
but  it  was  providentiadly  extinguished 
by  a  sudden  fall  of  rain.  On  the 
evening  of  the  Siime  day  he  received 
a  letter,  which  concluded  with  this 
remarkable  prayer  —  *  May  the  dew 
of  heaven  be  upon  your  dwelling ! ' 
This  is  all  that  John  Murray,  of 
Albemarle-strcet,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  say  of  Jolm  Howe,  the  prince 
of  English  theologians.  The  author 
of  the  *  Living  Temple'  wa.s  *a  Dis- 
senting minister  of  some  celebrity.' 
We  should  nither  think  he  was. 
We  wonder  whether  Mr.  Murray's 
*Handl)ook  for  London'  informs  his 
readers  that  at  Apsh'v-house,  there 
lived  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  an 
officer  in  the  English  armv  who  won 
Koiiu'  rc'iiutation  in  the  IVninsula  and 
at  Wat(»rlo«i,  ami  was  remarkable  for 
the  shortness  of  his  notes  and  the 
length  of  his  nose. 

**  The  road  from  Bidefonl  to  Tor- 
rington  follows  the  Torri<lg»»  (who  has 
forgotten  the  sweet  Kom'  of  Tor- 
ridge  ]).  The  road  to  Clovelly  runs 
near  the  sea. 

"Clovrlly  itself,  when*  Charles 
King^ley  sjient  his  hoyhood,  is  a 
fishiiig  town  Hjr,  perhaps,  1  might 
call  it  a  tithing  village  nMittnl  rathor 
than  built  on  ]»n*cipitoMs  n>cks. 
Mo>t  luxuriant  foliage  gathers  round 
it  from  thi*  top  oi  the  clitf  tluwii  to 
the  very  water's  edge,  and  it  seems 
altogi>thrr  a  place  f»»r  cn-atures  with 
wiiig<  r.ith(>r  than  comm<'ii  m^n  and 
woUK-n  who  have  to  j^o  al«»ng  U|H)n  a 
p:nr  of  legs.  The  n);id  is  litendly  a 
j)*!ililtMl  tliglit  <»f  "^taii-^,  an*l  the  |kt- 
pt*n<licular  dt^scmt  from  ihe  Hully  to 
the  PiiT  can  scarcely  he  le.-^i  than  .'mm» 
feet.  The  houHen,  mc»>t  of  lhem,M*em 
to  liave  U'en  budl  to  >XA\\i\  a  -^lege, 
the  walls  are  so  thick  and  -trung. 
Mr.  Kingsley's  hither  wu  incumbent 


of  the  church  for  many  yenr« :  nrd 
some  of  the  old  fishermen  rtMiiendjt^ 
Master  C^harley  very  well,  and  told 
me  he  used  to  be  a  civat  hau»l  at 
going  out  with  the  Txi^ts.  They 
seemed  to  cherish  a  very  kindlr 
remembrance  of  him,  but  bul  a  xt^vf 
fLiint  idea  of  the  greatne^is  and  fkme 
to  which  he  has  risen. 

"  One  had  only  to  look  round  on 
the  magnificent  clilf  and  ucf«n 
scenery,  and  to  chat  with  the  men 
that  hung  about  the  little  pier,  to 
discover  the  external  iufluence?»  which 
have  helped  to  give  form  and  c«»l«Mir 
to  Kingsle/s  mind.  His  enthtt'ti- 
a.stic  admiration  of  natural  jicenery  — 
his  love  of  physi<^l  robustneH.*  and 
daring — his  free,  hearty  wjiv  uf  think- 
ing and  talking— must  fuve  l>ern 
gn'atly  cherished  by  the  «|Ueer,  wiM 
life  at  riovelly.  The  passion  he  h:u 
for  natural  history  came,  I  think, 
from  another  cpiarter.  If  I  mistake 
not,  he  was  a  pupil  for  som**  time  of 
Mr.  Johns,  of  Iielstone,  whose  nd- 
mirabh'  little  book  adleii  *  A  We«»k 
at  the  Lizitnl*  is  the  lK?st  g\iiiie-Ufc»k 
f«>r  that  inten*sting  tlistrict,  and  o»n- 
tains  abundant  evidence  that  it  would 
scarcely  be  jx>s»ible  for  a  bright, 
anient  Ik)V  t<»  W  with  him  even  for  a 
nionth  without  getting  a  wonderful 
liking  for  binl.s,  Wast.s,  and  tisheA. 
I  am,  faithfully  youni, 

**  Beknaku."* 


it 


Tri'I!  Wo  max  noon.  Mein««nal»  of  Klin 
Hi-HMcl.  IK  JonhuA  I*ri«'»tly.  S«v«<flt4 
Ktiitioti :   llainildm,  .4«Uiu«.  wnA  i\\. 

Wkcuu  pnunise  our  friemU  that  th**? 
will  read  this  UH)k  thnnigh  with 
great  inten^st.  We  have  hen*  a  Un«l- 
si*ape  of  licautiful  real  life  whu^li 
nrikes  l;L<ting  memories  un  U4  a»  ve 
juss  thnuigh  it. 

The  eharaeter  of  Mis*  Hiv^Kel  well 
il!ustrat«'.'^  (he  title  which  the  author 
has  ch«>MMi  fur  his  \%ork.  Herctijfur* 
we  have  Ihm'ii  wunt  to  nie<»t  witli 
"  voun<j  ladien"  who  '^fiuinh  tWir 
eiiu«atii»n.'*  What  is  meant  hf 
''edue.ition*'  in  theiie  case*  it  would 
be  hani  to  telL   We  hare  our  own 
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kowpver,  tliul  1  lie  '"  fiuiaheil " 
it  ofWn  worth  vfry  little. 
batel  Wits  irioiilded  iii  Che 
HKtl  of  home.  Her  nature  was 
kuinine, and  domestic, and  es- 
r  tikined  in  huiuehuld  duties. 
K  A^U  inti:i  noue  of  tlie  grand 
iwte  which  ao  L-uiuun'iily  make 
mimen  ridiculoiu.  Bet  soul 
growth  iif  simplicity,  gowl 
pMtrj,  and  strung  imtuial 
m.  lu  one  of  hi^T  letters  the 
[det«st the  wiird  'intellectual' 
M  to  a  womM,"  Aud  jet, 
kved  from  the  prating  egolijim 
bt^tocking,  she  ufri-rtheleHa 
•ilh  Quutuwl  Tesolution  in 
HIb of  geneml  k';o-Ak-.l;,'e(iiid 
n.  Some  will  juilge  lIiHt  she 
b  much  ;  aiid  certainly  read- 
jf  be  etkliirged  at  tlu>  cxpeiiw 
di^.  The  aim  should  doubt- 
to  discipline  while  we  enrich 

wall,  the  Christian  life,  in  this 
t  of  it,  wiis  a  genuine  i»n- 
tK,  And  a  clear  example, 
t  in  her  through  many  con- 
f  a  deep  £ii(.h  in  the  SnTtoiir, 

«t«<ulfHst  adherence  to  the 
f  Ctod.  And  let  all  who  may 
1  in  the   snine  way  be   thud 

of  Suiting  the  same  consolu- 


Mi  Ihoroughly  recommend  the 
ifialg,"  and  believe  they  will 
wide  drcuktiou.  In  this 
edition  the  woodcut  in  the 
!  baa  been  replaced  with  a 
gnvmg. 


t  U  a  (treat  point  in  anjbuiU' 
ileilake«  to  write  a  book.  He 
•,  without  ti^lling  the  reader 
ait  detail  that  cannot  interest 
id  without  compressing  bis 
Ota  the  ntpd  mould  of  a  guidc- 
I  make  himself  a  very  nfree- 
nlettaiuing,  and  intelligent 
ion  through  the  district  he  has 


lately  traversed.  His  descriptions  of 
acenory  are  iiutunil ;  and  though  hla 
enjoyment  of  it  is  evidently  intense, 
he  has  the  good  cense  and  good  taste 
to  avoid  Uiose  tranacendental  rap- 
tures which  add  notliing  to  tbe  it;- 
forniation  of  the  reader,  and  make 
the  author  look  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Williams's  tour  was  in  many 
respects  the  same  as  Pinf  essor  Fotlwis's. 
Starting  from  Christiniia,  he  walked 
aloug  the  high  road  over  the  Doffre- 
jeld  to  DrontJicim  ;  thence  went  by 
steamer  north,  almost  its  fer  as  the 
North  Cape,  calling  in  at  the  fiords 
and  islands  along  tbu  coast,  traversing 
thp  rceno  of  the  fil'«!oM3  Maelstrom, 
and  passing  into  llie  Arctic  ciiiilB,  and 
the  region  of  midnight  noon  ;  cama 
southward  again  by  a  returning 
steamer,  at^  kiided  at  Drouthi^im  ; 
and  thence  wound  his  way  over 
momitaln  and  valley,  by  fiord  and 
river,  bock  to  Christianit,  his  original 
starting  point.  The  scenery  among 
the  Lofodden  Inlands,  esp«:ially  in 
Junk,  befoi'e  the  snow  is  yet  melted 
from  tlie  lofty  clifia,  among  trhiuh  the 
vessel  winds  in  narrow  channels, 
looking  ever  like  little  land-locked 
lakes,  IS  described  by  Mr.  Willliuna 
and  by  ProfesHor  Forbes  in  terms 
which  tantalise  you  that  you 
only  fiincy,  and  cannot  see  iL  The 
Romsdal,  too,  the  gleiico  of  Norway, 
which  Mr.  Williams  visited,  hoa  a 
faacination  which  it  acenis  difficult  to 
reaisL  But  will  nobody  step  in  to 
save  the  life  of  that  poor  creature  the 
Maelstrom  t  Who  that  read  in  his 
boyhood  of  a  roaring  whirling  abyss 
of  waters,  sncking  in  everything 
which  approached  it — who  that  pic- 
tured the  devouring  monster,  laslied 
into  fury  by  the  atonn,  gulfing  whulea 
at  a  mouthful,  and  swallowing  whole 
navies  without  t^  smallest  incon- 
venience, can  hoar  without  pity  of 
the  misentblo  fallen  condition  in 
which  it  is  now  compelled  to  lire  ) 
Every  traveller  of  late  years  lias  had 
aaly  hit  at  tjieeipiiingmonster  1  but 
Mr.  Williams  seems  savagely  resolved 
to  give  it  the  lost  kick.  He  oertainly 
kickB  pretty  hard,  awuring  the  public 
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that  the  suid  awial  gulf  mij^bt  in 
ordinary  states  of  the  wind  and  tide 
be  safely  navigated  in  a  cock-boat 
This  is  adding  insult  to  injury.  The 
myth  dies,  and  is  buried  in  ignominy 
as  an  impostor.  Alas  for  all  our  old 
dreams  ! 

On  scientific  subject*,  which  fre- 
quently arise  during  the  course  of  his 
rambles,  Mr.  "Williams  givea  gener- 
ally opinions  which  at  least  strike 
one  for  their  good  sense.  A  slight 
tendency  to  combativeness,  especially 
on  the  subject  of  education,  wnere  he 
has  strong  opinions  of  a  sternly  utili- 
tarian character,  is  frequently  trace- 
able ;  but  on  all  subjects,  except 
education,  his  views  are  at  least 
plausible,  and  well  sustained  by  facta. 
His  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  minige 
is  ingenious,  and  is  so  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  well  known  optical 
laws  that  we  have  little  hesitation  in 
adopting  it  as  true.  On  the  whole, 
we  nave  great  pleasure  and  great  con- 
fidence in  recommending  this  little 
work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
If  thev  mean  to  travel  in  the  district, 
it  will  give  them  a  good  i<lea  of  the 
scenery  and  manners  of  the  people 
without  travelling. 


Thb  Two  II o MRS.  By  Willi*m  Mat- 
thews.  Thr(*c  vols.  London:  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

This  novel  we  shall  not  chararteriHe, 
only  rej)eat  what  nil  the  world  knows, 
that  the  firm  which  publi.sheH  it  is  on    j 
the  look-out  for  merit  in  this  depart-    ' 
ment  of  lit^^niture,  and  that  novels  as 
well  as  human  Wings  are  diri<Lil»le 
into  the  classes  of  better  and  wors»e. 
It  is  a  kind  of  oracular  puizle.     We 
shall  present  our  readers  simply  with    I 
one  or  two  of  the  nmning  titles  <»f 
the  lH)ok,  withou^  hinting  further  at    I 
its  plot,  or  ]>rouounciug  on  its  m<*ritH,    ; 
that  those  who  are  S4)  dij«poM>d  nmy 
ext'rcis«'  their  constniclive  faculty  in 
makin;,'  out  a  story  frf»m  the***  </#i/<i  ; 
anrl  that  those  who  like  their  plea- 
•UH's  to  come  to  th«'m  without  etTort    , 
mav  onjer  the  tale  from  the  library. 
It   will   be  obtenred,   then,  from 


certain  items  in  the  short-hand  num- 
mary of  matter  which  tops  the  pip** 
of  **  The  Two  Homes,"  such  a.s  ''  Mr. 
Graham  Jumps  to  a  Happy  Conclu- 
sion " — "  Minnie  l>eing  Dram-n  <  »ui " 

—  "  Nervousness  —  the  R^'inf^lv  "  — 
"Our  First  Ponv "  —  ** Tallv-ho *' — 
"  Cub  Hunting— Dejir  Little  Minni*^ " 

—  "  Criticism  on  Riding  "  —  '*  The 
American    and    English    Races** 

*  Mrs.  Graham  Fences,**  &c.,  ic. :  that 
the  two  homes  of  our  noveh*  are  two 
stables  ;  that  the  pn>per  names  ;irv» 
those  of  quadrupeds,  not  bip(-ii« : 
and  that  the  novel  scent*  of  the  t-irf 
and  training  ground,  £ik<»m  and 
Newmarket,  huiituig  lodge  and  !*tevp> 
chase,  rather  tlian  of  interests  m<*fe 
exclusively  human.  Whether  Nimn^i 
or  Harry  Hieover  constructing  the 
novel  in  this  sense  from  our  pre^gnant 
hint  would  not  make  a  better  sttiry 
of  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  Such  aa 
event  lies  in  the  &r-off  regi<iQ  of  possi- 
bilities, and  there  for  the  pm^nt  w« 
must  leave  it^tnistingthat  the gfmtitud« 
of  our  readers  will  attend  the  efToru 
just  now  nuidc  for  their  ilhuuiuatioa 
at  once  by  this  not-multititdinoui 
summary  of  topics  in  the  picture  \n^ 
for*  us,  and  by  the  clue  w«  furnish 
to  its  prevailing  cbAracter. 


PoRMS,  bv  Lieutcnaiit>ColoiM4  Wilbui 
Kt'aiL    Ixmdua :  Smith,  Klder,  awl  Co. 

Wk  know  not  that  we  can  giw  )iigb«r 
or  juster  praise  to  this  neatly  got-ap 
volume  tlian  by  saying  that  itanllaot 
authi»r  has  not  mlHcalled  it,  We  have 
met  with  an  occasional  bad  rhrnK*, 
with  some  *  ctmceita  *  we  scarcely like« 
but  with  man?  things  truly  bcmuUftil, 
and  which  oufy  a  poet  cotUd  creaicw 


Crbistuw  Gi>vkb5 visit    aid   Caasa* 

TIAV  KPICATIO.^  ISf   IXMA.      9v  Aftti- 

Ca»t*. 

A  gi>on  little  Kntk  by  an  ablt 
writer,  laying  opfn  the  rigbti  aad 
wron;;.H  (if  thf  whi»lr  que»tioii  of  vJkicli 
it  tn\it^  It  in  full  of  infui 
pre.sont<Hi  in  a  clear  manner. 


THE  ECLECTIC. 


KAROH,  1860. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES. 

(h  ike  Origin  of  8pecie$  hy  Means  ofNaiurdl  Selection  ;  or^  the  Pre' 
iervoHon  of  Favoured  Baees  in  the  Struggle  for  Life,  By  Charles 
Dabwdi,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  F.L.S.,  Ac. 

Kb.  Darwin,  as  a  naturalist,  is  eminent  amongst  the  eminent — 
m  aathoiity  amongst  authorities — laudatur  d  laudatis.  Probably 
few  men  are  better  entitled  by  patient  observation,  ai^d  careful 
analysis  of  facts,  to  construct  a  theory.  He  has  been  in  no  undue 
haste  to  do  this.  Perhaps  it  may  be  above  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
since,  in  the  capacity  of  naturalist  on  board  H.M.S.  Beagk^  he 
was  impressed  with  certain  £euHs  connected  with  the  geography 
and  palaeontology  of  South  America,  which  appeared  to  throw 
"  some  light  on  the  Origin  of  Species — that  mystery  of  mysteries, 
as  it  has  been  called  by  one  of  our  greatest  philosophers."*  After 
five  years  had  elapsed  in  accumulating  observations  and  reflecting 
upon  them,  he  allowed  himself  to  speculate,  and  drew  up  some 
snort  notes,  which  in  1844  were  enlarged  into  a  sketch  of  certain 
conclusions,  which  then  seemed  probable.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  constantly  engaged  in  the  same  investigations ;  and  the 
present  work,  which  is  but  an  abstract  of  a  much  larger  one 
promised  in  two  or  three  years,  contains  the  result. 

The  fact  that  this  is  but  an  abstract,  containing  the  conclu- 
sions only  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  examination  of  vast 
masses  of  detail,  the  barest  outline  of  which  only  is  given,  makes 
the  task  of  the  critic  difficult,  and  in  some  respects  vague.- 
"  No  one  (says  the  author)  can  feel  more  sensible  than  I  do  of  the 
necessit}'  of  hereafter  publishing  in  detail  all  the  facts,  with  refe- 
rences on  which  my  conclusions  have  been  groimded ;  and  I 
hope  in  a  future  work  to  do  this.     For  I  am  well  aware  that 

*  Introduction,  p.  1. 
VOL.    TIL  Q 
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scarcely  a  single  point  is  discussed  in  this  volume  on  which  Cacts 
cannot  be  adduced,  often  apparently  leading  to  conclusions 
directly  opposite  to  those  at  which  I  have  arrived.  A  fair  result 
can  be  obtained  only  by  fully  stating  and  balancing  the  facts  and 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  each  question ;  and  this  cannot  possibly 
be  here  done."* 

We  think  it  in  many  respects  imfortunate  that  a  theory  of  such 
importance  as  the  one  in  question— one  intended  to  produce  so 
complete  a  "  revolution  in  natural  history  " — should  have  betii 
published  in  apparent  haste,  and  without  the  fullest  illustrations 

Eossible,  and  the  most  complete  pro\i8ions  against  misappre- 
ension.  It  is  doubtless  due  to  this  cause  that  many  errors  as  to 
fact,  many  hasty  receptions  of  authoritj-,  many  palpable  contradic- 
tions in  the  argument,  to  which  we  must  hereafter  refer,  have 
crept  into  the  work.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  has  produced  a 
very  considerable  sensation  in  the  scientific  world,t  and  both  on  this 
accoimt,  and  because  of  its  own  intrinsic  merits  in  regard  to  the 
learning  and  research  therein  displayed,  claims,  even  from  its 
opponents,  the  most  careful  and  respectful  consideration.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  indicate,  as  fully  as  our  limits  will  permit, 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theorj',  and  the  reasoning  by  which 
it  is  supported ;  and  afterwards  to  inauiro  whether  such  a  the<>ry 
be  required  by,  and  how  it  is  accoroant  with,  existing  pheno- 
mena. 

A  casual  survey  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  exhibits  to 
the  inquirer  an  mfinite  number  of  forms,  having  almost  every 
conceivable  variety  of  general  aspcxrt  and  attribute ;  whilst  a 
closer  investigation  shows  certain  relationships  of  tj'pe  and  func- 
tion to  subsist  amongst  certain  members.  Individuals  are  doeely 
grouped  together  with  such  identity  of  structure,  and  such  coq- 


*  Introduction,  p.  2. 

t  At  the  laat  meeting  of  the  Britiih  Aisocimtion,  Sir  Chaiiee  Ljcil  thoe  tpokt 
of  the  work  and  its  anihor  : — 

"  Among  the  prohlemt  of  high  theoretical  intereet  which  the  reorat  puifif 
of  geology  and  natural  hittory  has  hrought  into  notice,  no  one  ia  more  proad- 
nent,  and  at  the  tame  time  more  obscure,  than  that  relating  to  the  Ortfui  of 
Speciea.  On  this  difficult  and  mysterioui  subject  a  work  will  very  shortW  appear* 
bj  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  the  result  of  twenty  years  of  obserratton  and  eipOTl* 
ments  in  xoology,  botany,  and  geology,  by  which  he  has  been  led  to  tW 
elusion  that  those  powers  of  nature  which  give  rise  to  races  and 
varieties  in  animals  and  plants  are  the  same  as  those  which  in  much 
periods  produce  species,  and  in  a  still  Kmger  series  of  si?o4  give  rise  to 
of  generic  rank.  He  appears  to  me  to  hs\e  sncceedtKl.  by  hb  inn 
teasonings,  to  have  thrown  a  flood  of  li^ht  on  msny  cIamm  of 
nected  with  the  sffinitie«,  gcof*niphi(*aI  dint rihut ion,  and  g(H>lo(ricaI 
organic  beings,  fur  which  no  other  hypothesis  has  b««n  able,  or 
attempted,  to  account." 
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8tancy  of  charaeter  deriyed  from  parent  to  ofEspring,  as  to  be 
ranked  as  species.  Yarious  species  present  such  analogies  one  to 
the  other  as  to  be  classed,  under  more  extended  heads,  as  genera. 
Genera,  again,  that  are  allied  by  certain  affinities,  are  imited  to 
form  natural  orders ;  and  these  ar^  grouped  again,  according  to  such 
general  characters  as  they  may  possess  in  common,  into  classes 
and  sub-kingdoms.  Thus  all  the  varieties  of  our  domestic  dos  or  cat 
are  so  alike  in  essential  structure,  that  they  are  respectively  con- 
sidered as  distinct  apecies.  But  the  dog  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  wolf,  the  dingo,  &c. ;  and  the  cat  has  similar 
relations  to  the  lion,  tiger,  and  puma.  The  allies  of  the  dog  are 
therefore  imited  to  form  a  famtlp,  called  Cants;  and  those  of  the 
cat  are  similarly  imited  into  the  &mily  Felts,  But  the  Canidm 
and  the  Feiidte  are  again  allied  by  important  points  of  structure, 
food,  and  habits  to  each  other,  and  to  the  bears  ( Ursidce),  martens 
{MtuteUdm),  and  seals  (Phocidw) ;  and  these  families  are  agS^^^ 
gated  to  constitute  the  natural  order  of  the  Carnivora.  liiese 
form  one  of  the  ^reat  divisions  of  the  class  Mammalia — a  section 
of  the  great  sub-kingdom  of  the  Vektebrata. 

It  is  with  r^;ard  to  the  nature  and  reality  of  these  divisions 
that  naturalists  differ.  The  great  majority  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  considering  that  species  alone  had  an  existence  in  nature, 
and  that  a  family,  a  genus,  or  a  class  was  simply  an  ens  rationis^ 
a  mental  classification  for  convenience  only ;  tnat  only  the  mem* 
bers  of  a  species  had  any  natural  relationship  which  tiiey  derived 
from  one  or  more  pairs  of  protoplasts,  ana  •the  properties  and 
attributes  of  which  they  inherited  unchanged  through  each  suc- 
cessive p^»neration  from  their  first  creation  ;  whilst  every  other 
sj)ecie3  had  equally  an  independent  origin,  merely  grouped  into 
lar^rtT  and  hirger  collections,  m  obedience  to  a  law  of  the  Creator, 
uukiio^Ti  in  its  nature,  though  beautiful  in  its  result. 

Xot  so  the  supporters  of  the  famous  "Development"  hj^othesis, 
of  which  ilr.  Darwin  is  the  latest,  and,  probably,  the  most  philo- 
sf»phical  expment.  They  believe  that  all  the  organisms  which  now 
live,  or  have  ever  lived,  upon  this  earth,  are  naturally  connected  by 
descent — by  blood-relationship,  so  to  speak  ;  that "  all  true  classi- 
fication is  genealogical;'**  tnat  such  characters  as  the  various 
species  of  one  genus  have  in  common,  are  thus  common  to  them 
because  they  had  one  common  ancestor ;  and  that  the  affinities  in 
like  manner  between  the  genera  of  an  order  and  the  orders  of  a 
class  are  due  to  an  original  common  parentage.  There  was  ori- 
ginally one  form  only  of  organization  ;  and  this,  during  the  lapse 
of  Wiuntless  ages,  in  obedience  to  an  infinite  variety  of  influences, 

*  Introduction,  p.  420. 
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was  gradually  modified  into  a  tree,  a  fish,  a  bird,  an  oyster,  a 
mammal,  or  a  man.  (We  shall  shortly  show  by  quotation  that 
we  have  not  overstated  the  extent  to  which  the  tneory  is  carried.) 
Thus,  whilst  the  former  theorists  believe  in  creation,  the  latter 
believe  only,  or  chiefly,  in  development.  Not  that  they  entirely 
exclude  a  Creator  from  the  imiverse  ;  he  is  by  some  permitted  to 
create  the  first  germs  of  organic  life  ;  but  after  that,  his  power  is 
at  an  end,  and  the  organism  is  left  to  struggle  itself  into  develop- 
ment as  best  it  may,  in  obedience  to  some  "  law  of  progress,"  to 
its  own  endeavours  afb^r  action,*  to  casual  variation,  or  to 
changed  conditions  of  life  owing  to  geological  and  other  revo> 
lutions. 

Of  all  the  supporters  of  this  theory  Oken  is  by  £eu*  the  boldest, 
the  least  doubtmg,  the  most  uncompromising.  He  wrote  his 
Treatise  on  Biology  in  "  a  kind  of  inspiration  'f — at  least  so  he 
tells  us ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  daring  critics  who  venture  to 
dissent. 

(898^)  Mucus  is  carbon  "  mixed  identically  with  water  and 
air." 

(900)  "  Every  organic  has  issued  out  of  mucus.'* 

(901)  "  The  primary  mucusy  out  of  which  everything  organic  ha$  hem 
created y  is  the  sea-mucus .** 

(905)  '*  The  sea-mucus,  as  well  as  the  salt,  is  produced  by  the 
light.  Light  shines  upon  the  water ^  and  it  is  salted.  Light  shines  upon 
the  salted  sea,  and  it  lives.** 

(906)  **  All  hfe  i#from  the  sea,  none  from  the  Continent," 

(912)  '^The  first  organic  forms,  whether  plants  or  animala, 
emerged  from  the  shallow  parts  of  the  sea." 

(913)  **  Man  also  is  a  child  of  the  warm  and  shallow  parts  of  the  sea 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  land.** 

(930)  **  The  primary  organic  is  a  mucus  point.'* 
(934)  "  The  first  organic  points  are  vesicles.** 

(958)  '*  No  organism  has  been  created  of  larger  size  than  an  info- 
Borial  point.  No  organism  is,  nor  has  one  ever  been,  created,  whidi 
is  not  microscopic.** 

(959)  "  Whatever  is  larger  has  not  been  created,  but  deve- 
loped.** 

(960)  "  Man  has  not  been  created,  but  developed.** 

Enough  of  this ;  too  much,  were  it  not  desirable  to  show  to 
what  burlesques  upon  philosophy  even  great  minds  will  condes- 
cend, rather  than  admit  an  ever-active  Creator  and  sustaixier  of 
the   world  ;  theories,    the    **  inspired  '*  and   inflated    dogmatiBDi 


•  Se«  "  Lamarck't  Phil.  Zool./*  torn.  I.,  pastitm, 

i  8c«  PrefftM  to  "  Phj«io  philosophy."  p.  9.  KoyX  Societj't  •diliott. 

{  All  thcte  flgnrw  refer  to  th«  nnmborwi  Meiioii«  in  the  edition  raliHrred  tow 
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of  which  presents  no  tangible  points  for  either  iutelljgciit  acqui- 
•auenw  ur  dissent. 

In  the  development  theory  of  Lamarck,  we  meet  with  some- 
thing more  like  reason  ;  facta  are  not  altogether  ignored,  though 
endence  is  frequently  assumed,  and  more  frequently  still  pressed 
into  serx'ico  which  it  cannot  accomplish.  Small  homogeneous 
Xektiiious  bodies  are  the  first  organic  escistences ;  and  these,  are 
ilestiiied  in  the  course  of  countless  ages  to  he  developed  into  plants, 
soimals,  and  man.  The  means  by  which,  this  great  worlt  is  to 
be  accomplished  are  twofold — first,  a  "tendency  to  perfection," 
irhich  we  may  pass  over  as  not  conveying  any  distinct  meaning, 
and  only  called  in  to  supplement  the  requirements  of  the  other ; 
•ad  second,  the  effect  of  varj'ii^  conditions  of  life,  resulting  from 
■low  geoli^cal  changes,  causing  a  change  in  their  wants,  and  these 
wants  exciting  new  actions  and  habits,  which  in  their  turn  neces- 
■itat^,  and  "  consequently  "  produce  new  organs  and  new  instincts. 
Of  course  there  is  no  ctidcncf:  of  any  such  production ;  but  wa 
riiall  shortly  see  of  how  little  consequence  is  the  absence  of  evidence 
on  any  such  subject. 

Having  thus  assumed  the  production  of  new  organs,  M.  Lamarck 
announcL'S  a  proposition  sufficiently  startling,  yet  coherent  enough 
with  the  postulate.  "  It  is  not  the  organs,  or  in  other  words,  t£o 
nature  and  form  of  the  parts  of  the  body  of  an  animal,  which 
have  given  use  to  its  habits,  and  its  particular  faculties  ;  but  on 
liie  fontrary,  iw  habitii,  its  manner  of  living,  and  those  of  its 

D;,^■Ilitll^s.  havf  in  the  cimrsc  of  time  determiiied  the  fdiTii  nf  its 
y,  the  number  and  condition  of  its  organs — in  short,  the 
fatuities  which  it  enjoys."*  Thus  web-footed  animals  were  not 
made  web-footed  that  they  might  be  able  to  swim;  but  they 
became  so  by  their  repeated  efforts  to  stretch  out  their  toes  in 
striking  the  water.  The  antelope  only  gained  its  hght  and  agile 
form  by  being  obhged  to  fly  frequently  before  its  oppressors  ;  the 
giraffe  acquired  its  long  neck  by  being  compelled  to  feed  off  the 
tops  of  trees  ;  and  the  beaver  attained  its  flattened  development 
of  tail  by  using  it  as  a  trowel. 

The  original  monad  having  survived  much  tribulation  through 
countless  ages  of  transformation,  is  at  least  mot  with  in  the  form 
of  a  monkey,  most  probably  the  Angola  Orang  (Simia  Trog- 
todytei,  Linn.),  which  is  said  to  be  "  the  most  perfect  of  animals." 
A  tribe  of  tnese  creatures  were  deprived,  through  pressure  of 
unknown  circumstances,  of  the  necessity  (or  power)  lor  climbing 
trees,  and  hanging  by  the  boughs.     They,  therefore,  adopted  the 


■  "  Ljtll'i  Principle!  of  Q«a1og7,"  9th  edit.  p.  671. 
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upright  gait,  and  from  being  quadmmana,  became  bimana.  In 
accordance  with  newly- acquired  habits,  their  snouts  became 
shorter,  their  incisors  vertical,  and  the  facial  angle  improved.  A 
desire  to  rule  supervened,  and  they  drove  out  their  brother 
monkeys  into  the  forests,  where  their  development  in  intelligenoe 
would  most  likely  be  impeded.  Meanwhile  they  combined  them- 
selves  in  various  ways,  and  invented  language,  that  they  might 
follow  up  with  greater  facility  their  imdertakmgs,  and  thiw  thev 
became  man.  Perhaps  it  is  aesirable  to  mention  that  this  sketc-fi 
is  a  grav^  and  correct  abstract  of  a  theory,  which  in  its  original 
and  modified  forms,  has  made  from  time  to  time  much  sensation 
amongst  students  of  Natural  History. 

Almost  identical  in  its  ultimate  results  with  the  great  Lamarekian 
theory,  that  of  Mr.  Darwin  differs  from  it  widely  in  the  hiirhly 
philosophical  and  ingenious  views,  which  are  intended  to  throw 
light  upon  the  cause .  of  the  successive  modifications  of  structure 
which  lead  to  specific  and  generic  differences  amongst  organic 
beings.  That  they  fail,  in  our  opinion,  to  account  for  these,  is  to 
be  ascribed,  we  believor  to  the  fact,  that  a  development  theory  of 
this  nature  is  too  opposed  to  existing  phenomena  to  be  supported 
by  any  argument  whatever.  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  in  brief,  is  this. 
There  is  a  constant  struggle  for  life  going  on  amongst  aU  living 
creatures,  in  which  struggle,  the  **  weakest  go  to  the  wall,"  and 
the  strongest,  that  is,  the  **  favoured  races,"  sunnve.  The^o 
favoured  races  are  so  favourcnl  in  virtue  of  their  haWni|:  been  bi»m 
(in  obedience  to  chance,  or  some  law,  the  conditioiu?  of  which  are 
unknown),  ynili  a  stnietnre  in  so  far  differing  frt>m  that  of  thi-ir 
species,  as  to  afford  them  an  advantag(\  however  slight,  over  their 
brethren  in  the  said  struggle.  This  is  Innate.  Variability ;  and 
when  a  variation  occurs,  thus  enabling  its  possessor  to  survive 
where  others  die,  there  Is  a  pnwjxH't  of  a  raa»  being  formed  with 
this  peculiarity,  which,  slowly  augmenting  for  thousands  iif 
generations,  at  last  gives  chanicter  to  a  new  sinvies.  And  the 
slow  accumulation,  thnm«rh  countless  ages,  of  similar  nuKlific^tions, 
by  natural  seUx'tion,  fonns  distinct  gi»nera  and  orders.  The  same 
powers  which  we  daily  s<h^  j)nKlucing  what  we  call  mnWi/sii,  are 
on  this  theor}'  capable  of  ])nKlucing  HjHTien  in  largi»r  periods,  and 
in  still  more  exteiuU^l  jx^rimls,  geneni,  onlers,  and  classes.  Part 
of  this  theorj*  we  will  give  in  Mr.  Dani'in's  own  words  : — 

"  If  duriujcr  the  long  course  of  a'^i*s,  and  untlcr  var}'ing  oonditions 
of  life,  or^iinic  luMnp^  vary  at  all  in  tlu»  si'venil  parts  of  thotr  org»> 
nization,  and  I  think  this  ninnot  Ih>  disputed  ;  if  there  lie,  owiii|^  to 
the  liigh  geometrical  ratio  of  incn»asi»  of  each  sj>ecie«,  a  •rrero 
struggle  for  life  at  some  age,  season,  or  year,  and  this  certainljr  canaoi 
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be  ilispated ;  then,  considering'  the  infioite  complexity  of  the  relations 
of  all  organic  bein^  to  eacli  other,  ftud  to  thoir  conditions  of 
ex)st«aco,  cauaing  an  infinite  diversity  in  Btructore,  c;onstitntion,  and 
bAbits,  to  be  advantageons  to  Lhem,  I  think  it  would  be  a  moat 
extraordinary  fact  if  no  variation  ever  had  occnrrod  useful  to  each 
bchig's  ovrn  welfare,  in  the  same  manner  as  ao  many  variations  have 
Ooeivrod  uaefiil  lo  man.  But  if  variations  nseful  to  any  organic 
fadins  do  occur,  assuredly  individuals  thus  characterised  will  have 
the  best  chnnce  of  being  preserved  in  the  struggle  for  life ;  and  from 
the  strong  principle  of  inheritance,  they  will  tend  to  prodnca 
offspring  similarly  characterised.  This  principle  of  preservation  I 
have  oiJled,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  natural  selection  ;  and  it  leads 
to^  the  ijnprovement  of  each  creature  in  relation  to  its  organic  and 
inorgauic  conditions  of  life." — Origin  of  Species,  chap,  iv.,  p.  127. 

Id  the  iiitroducticra  tlie  author  gives  thc'smnmruy  and  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  thus  : — "  1  am  fully  convinced  that  species 
are  not  immutable  ;  but  that  those  belonging  to  what  are  called 
the  sumo  genera  are  lineal  descendants  of  some  other  and  gen£>- 
rally  vxtinut  species,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acknowledged 
vanttios  of  any  one  species  arc  the  descpudanta  of  that  Rpecios. 
Furthermore,  I  am  cont-inced  that  natural  solection  has  been  the 
main,  but  not  excluai^'e  means  of  modification." 

Thos  we  perceive  that  there  are  three  essential  elements  in  this 
theorj' — vanability,  struggle  for  life,  and  natural  selection  of  the 
etriinge.'rt,   or  most  favoured  races.     The  two   former   are  real 

fLcnoineuQ,  undoubted  by  any  one ;  and  in  their  discussion  Mr. 
I^rwin  fi-inci's  much  learning  auii  skill,  and  conve)-s  a  great 
amount  of  most  interesting  information.  Upon  each  we  shall 
dwell  for  a  short  time  before  inquiring  into  the  reality  of  natural 
Bclection, 

Variabilifi/. — The  offspring,  as  a  rule,  is  like  its  parent,  but  of 
a  likeness  more  or  less  modified — not  absolute.  The  form  may 
vaiy  slightly,  or  the  colour,  the  temperament,  or  the  inherent 
strength  of  constitution.  The  amount  of  these  variations  is  part 
of  the  verj'  essence  of  the  controversy ;  naturalists  in  general 
consider  that  such  variations  are  bounded  by  certain  Hmita,  which 
limits  are  soon  reached,  and  cannot  be  passed.  The  progressioniata 
think  otherwi.'^e — that  these  variations  may  increase  indefinitely,  if 
favoured  by  selection  either  natural  or  artificial.  Variety  is  most 
frequent  under  domestication,  but  is  not  confined  to  that  staf«. 
Wherever  occurring,  the  causes  are  so  obscure  as  to  defy  accurate 
predication,  and  variety  is  generally  considered  accidental,  "  Our 
Ignorance  (says  Mr.  Darwin)  of  the  laws  of  variation  is  profound. 
Not  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  can  we  pretend  to  assign  any 
reason  why  this  or  that  part  differs,  more  or  leas,  from  tiie  same 
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part  in  the  parent  ;"*  and  again,  "  variation  is  a  very  slow  process, 
and  natural  selection  can  do  nothing  until  favourable  txtriatiom 
chance  to  occur,"  f  We  wish  these  points  to  be  specially  noticed, 
because  we  shall  shortly  see  how  much  more  philosophical  it 
appears  to  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  school  to  trust  m  an  uncertain 
chance  for  existence,  than  in  a  principle  of  adaptive  creation.  The 
casual  nature  of  this  variation  is  often  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
and  the  little  effect  that  external  causes  can  be  supposed  to  have 
upon  it. 

**  How  much  direct  effect  difference  of  climate,  food,  Ac.,  prodaee 
upon  any  being  is  extremely  doubtful.  My  impression  is,  that  the 
effect  is  extremely  small  in  the  case  of  animals,  but  perhaps  rather 
more  in  that  of  plants 

^*  Instances  could  be  given  of  the  same  variety  being  produced 
under  conditions  of  life  as  different  as  can  well  be  conceived  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  different  varieties  being  produced  from  the 
same  species  under  the  same  conditions 

**  Such  considerations  as  these  incline  me  to  lay  very  little  weight 
on  the  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life." — Origin  of  Specie*^ 
chap,  v.,  pp.  132-4. 

But  vague,  casual,  and  uncertain,  as  is  this  first  principle  to 
which  the  progressionists  ascribe  the  development  of  gelatinous 
sphendos  into  vegetables,  animals,  and  ultimately  men,  can  we 
arrive  at  ncithing  more  definite  as  to  its  effects  P  \Ve  believe  that 
this  is  possible ;  and  the  result  is,  that  so  far  as  direct  testimony 
goes,  species  only  vary  within  defined  limits,  and  that  these  limits 
continue  undisturbed  for  thousands  of  years  at  least.  The  cata- 
combs of  Egypt  afford  the  most  irrefragable  proof  that  three  thou- 
sand years  ago  many  of  our  domestic  anmmls  were  precisely 
identical  as  to  specific  characters  with  those  of  the  present  day. 
Amongst  these  are  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  buU ;  species  which 
have  certainly  been  placed  under  ever)'  circumstance  that  could 
favour  variation.  Mr.  Darwin,  of  course,  does  not  overlook  this; 
his  answer  to  it  requires  a  brief  notice. 

"  Even  if  this  latter  fact  (identity  of  the  species)  were  found  mor5 
strictly  and  generally  true  than  seems  to  me  to  be  the  caae,  whai 
does  it  show,  but  that  some  of  our  breeds  originated  there  four  or 
five  thousand  years  ago  ?  But  Mr.  Homer's  researches  have  ren- 
dered  it  in  some  degree  prolmble  that  man  sufficiently  civilised  lo 
have  manufaeturiMl  putter}',  existed  in  the  valley  of  the  Nil©  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  thousand  years  ago.  J 

To  the  progrt»ssionist,  a  few.  thou-^^aiids  or  millions  of  yean  moro 


•  p.  167.  t  p.  178.  t  p.  la 
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or  less  ftre  of  no  moment ;  but  in  this  ciileulation  tliero  is  a 
p«J()ai)]e  error.  Mr.  Homer  bases  his  concliisions  upon  a  certain 
9  ft.  4  in.  of  mud  sediment  over  an  overtlirowu  statue  at  Meha- 
ienny,  on  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis.  He  calculates  that  this 
njud  has  taken  3,2J5  years  to  aiMsumulate;  and  having,  from  a 
Jrpth  (if  tliirtv-niae  feet,  brought  up  a  piece  of  pottery,  he  con- 
iJudes  that  this  must  hare  been  deposited  there  more  than  13,000 
H-.irs  a^.  Unfortunately  for  the  theorj',  this  statue  is  described 
by  an  Arab  historian,  Abdallatiff,  a^  erect  and  in  its  place,  not 
more  than  six  centuries  ago ;  so  that  the  necessary  periods  for 
accumulation  must  at  least  be  divided  by  five. 

But  to  return  ; — leaving  out  of  the  question  the  abstract  possi- 
bilitj-  of  species  varying  suiEcieutly  to  Ibrm  another  and  diflierent 
one,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  positive  evidence  on  the  subject. 
The  naturalist  may  reason  ingeniously  enough  to  show  what  might 
br ;  but  if  we  ask.  Did  you  ever  see  one  species  develop  into 
another?  or  did  you  ever  find  one  in  what  you  can  assert  to  be  a 
tronsitiun  stage  ?  They  answer  honestly,  no ;  but  account  for  this 
by  the  shortness  of  our  period  for  observation.  We  shall  seo 
shortly  whether  the  prolonged  geologic  periods  aifoi-d  any  more 
cunulusive  testimony. 

Struggk  for  Eristence. — jVll  organic  beings  have  a  tendenc)'  to 
multiply  in  a  geometrio  ratio ;  and  this  so  rapidly  that  unless  there 
existed  powerful  agencies  for  destruction,  the  earth  would  soon  be 
overrun  with  the  progeny  of  any  single  pair.  The  elcjihant  is 
iujiwisi'd  to  bri'fd  more  slowly  tliyn  any  oilier  known  animal,  yet 
at  the  lowest  computation  one  pair  might  easily  be  the  ancestors 
of  fifteen  miUions  in  five  centuries.  As  to  the  multiplication  of 
the  lower  animab,  the  understanding  is  baffled  in  attempting  to 
realise  their  increase.  In  five  generations,  one  aphis  may  be  the 
parent  of  0,904,900,000  individuals,  and  there  may  be  twenty 
generations  in  a  year.  The  female  flesh-fly  will  have  20,000 
young  ones ;  and  m  five  days  any  pair  of  these  are  qualified  to 
produce  as  many  mote  ;  and  Linnajus  asserts  that  three  flies  of 
the  muica  romitoria  could  devour  the  carcase  of  a  horse  sooner 
than  a  lion.  The  unchecked  produce  of  one  pair  of  herrings  or 
mackerel  would  in  a  very  few  years  crowd  the  Atlantic  until  they 
had  no  room  to  move  ;  and  it  would  not  require  a  century  for  any 
pair  of  birds,  or  any  of  our  domestic  animals,  SO  to  stock  a 
(.-ontinent  that  not  an  individual  of  any  other  species  could  exist 
there. 

It  is  erident,  then,  that  of  all  the  countless  mjiiads  of  Hving 
creatures  bom  within  any  given  period,  by  far  the  greater  part 
must  be  destroyed.  The  checks  upon  increase  are  numerous,  but 
we  do  not  know  their  ftdl  extent  or  energy.    Man  does  much ; 
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antagonist  races  do  more.     Climate  has  a  powerful  inflnenoe  in 

{preventing  the  spread  of  certain  species  beyond  their  appointed 
atitudes.  Severe  cold  and  intense  heat  kill  vast  numbers  of 
young  animals.  Many  are  not  viable,  due  to  unknown  causes- 
Scarcity  of  food  for  such  vast  numbers  is  probably  amongst  the 
most  energetic  of  destroying  agencies.  Animals  are  also  subject  to 
epidemics  much  more  destructive  than  the  worst  of  those  to  which 
man  is  liable.  It  is  with  plants  as  with  animals.  **A11  the 
plants  of  a  country  (says  l)e  Candolle)  are  at  war  one  with 
another  ;"  and  animal  life  is  at  war  with  them.     Of  357  younsc 

Slants  which  Mr.  Darwin  watched,  no  less  than  295  were 
estroyed  by  slugs.  All  this  describes  what  is  metaphorically 
termed  the  struggle  for  existence.  "  Two  canine  animals,  in  a 
time  of  dearth,  may  be  truly  said  to  struggle  with  each  other 
which  shall  get  food,  and  live ;  but  a  plant  on  the  edj^ 
of  a  desert  is  said  to  struggle  for  hfe  against  the  drought* 
though  more  properly  it  should  be  said  to  be  dependent  on 
the  moisture.  A  plant  which  annually  produces  a  thousand 
seeds,  of  which,  on  an  average,  only  one  comes  to  maturity,  may 
be  more  truly  said  to  struggle  with  the  plants  of  the  same  anci 
other  kinds  which  already  clothe  the  ground.  ...  In  thesie 
s^eral  senses  which  pass  into  each  other,  I  use  for  convenientv* 
sake  the  general  tenn  of  struggle  for  existence."* 

There  are  many  singular  instances  given  of  the  curiou? 
and  unexpected  correlations  between  the  various  forms  of  life 
exemplifpng  this  struggle.  It  would  not  appear  probable  at  fir«t 
sight  that  there*  could  bo  much  connection  between  cats  and  the 
fertility  of  clover  fields  ;  yet  it  is  not  altogether  impossible.  It 
seems  that  the  visits  of  bees  are  ni^cessarj'  enectuaUy  to 
fertiUze  the  clover  flowers ;  onlv  the  humble-bee  can  reach  the 
nectar  of  the  red  clover ;  field  mice  prey  upon  the  nests  and  honey 
of  the  humble-bee ;  and  cats  prey  upon  the  mice.  Hence,  the 
more  cats  there  are  in  a  dL^trict,  the  fewer  miw  there  will  probaMy 
be,  and  cons(Miuently  more  huinble-l>ees  and  more  abundant  crow 
of  clover.  The  whole  chapter  upon  the  struggle  for  existence  w 
full  of  iiist motion,  and  affords  an  excellent  picture  of  the  constant 
and  inteniwine  warfare  in  j)n)grt*ss  Wtwei^n  the  various  tribes  of 
organic  life,  whether  oWuhI  or  distant. 

Natural  Seltrfion. — Mr.*  Darwin  haWng  shown  that  vuriationji 
of  striu»ture  mat/  arise  in  suc^cessive  genenitions,  takes  for  flTanted 
that  of  these  variations,  some  will  1h'  profitable  to  the  individual* 
and  sui^e  will  be  injurious ;  and  that  the  f(»nner  will  nece&^ahly 


•  Chap  lit.  p.  03. 
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bi' prosen'ed,  whilst  the  latter  will  be  rigidly  oxterminafed.*  It  is 
diffitult  to  give  a  full  idea  of  the  working  of  this  theory  of  Natoial 
SeJeotion  without  quoting  the  entire  chapter  with  the  diagram  that 
illiistmkis  it.  We  will  suppose  species  A  to  be  primarily  ejdating, 
ind  in  the  coutho  of  time,  ceitain  varieties,  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e,  to  mani- 
&*t  tfaemAclvos.  In  tho  gi-eat  struggle  for  life,  a  and  h,  which  are 
urfnl  variations,  enable  their  pooseHsors  to  survive ;  whilst  e,  rf, 
and  f,  being  injurious,  are  of  course  destroyed,  Thie  variation 
from  A  tu  a  or  A,  is  Frtremely  slight,  "<afimtesiniaily  "  so  ;t  so 
T«T  Buml]  tliat  it  takes  a  thousand  (or  rather  "  ten  thousand  "J) 
gvneratious  to  make  the  difference  ordinarily  esistins  between  a 
Wciea  and  one  of  its  varieties.!^  Varieties  a  and  b  ui  the  lapse 
wMw  are  subject  to  the  same  possible  variations  or  modifications 
*t  UOM  which  aifivtcd  the  onginal  speties  A ;  and  produce  (a), 
{l,),  (a,),  and  (b),  (b,),  (b,)  respectively ;  and  of  these  [^KTliaps 
wdr  (a)  and  (b,)  are  prt-servod  as  profitable.  By  thi»  time  (a) 
UiJ  (h,)  have  acquired  characters  sufficiently  distinctive  to  be 
luiked  as  separate  species ;  and  pursuing  the  same  law  of  variation 
and  Mtlection,  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  geueratious  we  find 
(a^)  and  (I,)  widely  enough  separated  to  fopn  tj-pes  of  genera, 
faeh  the  centre  of  a  number  of  species. 

Although  not  a  J'ull  exposition  of  the  system,  we  believe 
this  to  be,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  coiTcct  one.  Of  all  our  objections 
to  tbo  theory,  which  are  many,  we  at  present  shall  only  hint  at 
two,  reserving  for  a  time  the  remainder.  The  firsft  is  that  on 
lh.;-  hypnthcsis  nf  a.  CrMtur.  wlii.  Ii  Mr,  Darwin  does  not  alto- 
gether repudiate,  his  operations  arc  only  distinguished  by  imper- 
fection ;  and  any  power  of  continuance  and  prosperity  is  left 
dependent  upon  pure  accident :  species  are  eminently  unfit  by  natm« 
for  preservation,  and  only  endure  by  chance.  The  second  is,  that 
varmtions  so  slight  as  here  supposed,  could  by  no  apparent  possi- 
bility enable  their  possessors  to  stru^le  effectually  against 
destroj-ing  agencies  such  as  are  enumerated.  "What  advantage 
could  it  ^ord  an  insect  that  was  about  to  be  swallowed  by  a  bira, 
that  it  possessed  a  thousandth  fragment  of  some  property  possessed 
by  its  next  most  nearly  allied  species  or  variety-  P  What  preser- 
vation against  ravages  of  the  slugs  woidd  be  afforded  by  an  "  infi- 
nitesimal "  difference  between  one  weed  and  its  neighbour  P  WTiat 
minute  difference  would  avail  the  duckling  that  the  fox  was  about 
to  entry  off  ?     These  may  perhaps  be  deemed  feeble  and  trifling 

•  See  Cb«p.  iv.,  p.  81. 
t  Seep.  95.  %  p.  117. 

g  After  k  thouiand  (or  tea  thoiutind)  generations  ipedei  (A)  il  lilppiNad  to 
b«re  produced  two  well  nuked  varitlUi."  p.  117. 
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illustrations;  yet  it  is  only  by  bringing  the  principle  to  some 
such  practical  test  as  this  that  its  truth  or  probability  can  be 
recognized.  It  sounds  at  first  plausible  enough  to  say  that 
profitable  variations  will  naturally  tend  to  the  preservation  of 
individuals ;  but  when  we  put  it  to  the  test,  and  see  that  it  is 
theoretically  improbable,  and  that  there  is  a  total  lack  of  direct 
evidence  that  such  has  ever  been  the  case,  we  are  disposed  to  look 
upon  it  as  more  sound  than  sense. 

Extent  and  Bearing  oflthe  Theory, — More  cautious  than  Lamarck, 
Mr.  Darwin  does  not  dwell  minutely  upon  either  the  beginning 
or  the  probable  termination  of  organic  life.  We  are  chie^y  left 
to  infer  that  his  original  organic  germ  can  be  no  other  than 
Lamarck's  gelatinous  homogeneous  spherule ;  and  that  man  was 
developed  m)m  something  analogous  to  an  ape,  and  may  be 
further  perfected  by  the  same  process  of  development.  In  the 
earlier  chapters  we  only  hear  of  species  becoming  varieties  and 
other  species ;  and  the  author  dweUs  mostly  upon  the  non- 
distinction  between  specific  differences  and  those  wnich  constitiite 
varieties.  As  we  progress  we  find  that  generic  differences  are 
considered  only  degrees  of  the  same  variation ;  then  that  all 
Vertebrata  are  descended  fix)m  one  parent,  the  t>'pe  of  which  we 
shall  in  vain  look  for  "  until  beds  far  beneath  the  lowest  Silurian 
strat4i  are  discovered — a  discoverv  of  which  the  chance  is  very 
small."*  It  is  only,  however,  in  the  concluding  chapter  that  we 
find  a  full  confession  of  belief 

"  It  may  bo  asked  how  far  I  extend  the  doctrine  of  the  modifioi- 
tion  of  species.  The  (jueHtion  is  difficult  to  answer,  because  the 
more  distinct  the  forms  are  which  we  consider,  by  so  much  the 
arguments  fall  away  in  force.  But  some  arguments  of  the  gre*te«t 
weight  extend  very  far.  All  the  members  of  whole  cliiS8<*s  can  be 
connected  together  by  chains  of  affinities,  and  all  can  be  classified 
on  the  same  principle,  in  groups  subordinate  to  groups.  Fos»il 
remains  sometimes  tend    to  fill    up    very  wide  intenrala  between 

existing  orders Therefore,    I  cannot  doubl  thai    the 

theory  of  descent  with  modification  embraces  all  the  members  of 
the  same  class.  1  believe  that  animals  have  descended  from  at  most 
only  four  or  five  progenitors,  and  plants  from  an  equal  or  lesser 
number. 

'*  Analog}'  would  lea<l  me  one  step  further,  namely,  to  the  belief 
thut  all  animals  and  plants  havx*  descended  fn>m  »(ome  one  pruto- 

ty{)i* I   should   infer  from  analog-   that  pnilMiblv  all 

the  orpanie  beings  which  have  ever  liveil  on  this  earth  nare 
descvnded  from  some  one  primordial  form,  into  which  life  was  first 
breathed  bv  the  Creator."t 


•  Chap.  I .  p.  338,  and  tee  note  hj  Sir  K.  Hurrhitoo,  in/r*       *  Cha|i.  tir^pi.4M. 
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As  nothing  is  said  to  snggest  the  idea  that  man  differs  in  any- 
wise firom  the  other  "oi^anic  l)eing8,"  we.  are  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  his  origin  was  firom  this  same  primordial  form.  This 
conclusion  is  still  fiirther  confirmed  by  the  emmieration  of  the 
many  advantages  to  be  derived  fi'om  tlus  view  in  natural  history 
and  psychology.  After  speaking  of  the  simplification  of  S3rstem 
that  will  attend  the  reception  of  the  development  theory,  and  the 
&r  grander  views  of  nature  and  creation  that  will  accrue,  Mr. 
Darwin  continues: — 

"  The  whole  history  of  the  world,  as  at  present  known,  although 
of  a  length  quite  incomprehensible  by  us,  will  hereafter  be  recognised 
as  a  mere  fragment  of  time,  compared  with  the  ages  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  creature,  the  progenitor  of  innumerable 
extinct  and  living  descendants,  was  created. 

''  In  the  distant  fiiture  I  see  open  fields  for  far  more  important  re- 
searches. Psychology  will  be  based  on  a  new  foundation,  that  of 
the  necessary  acquirement  of  each  mental  power  and  capacity  by 
gradation.  Light  will  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  man*  and  his 
history 

.  .  .  ''  As  all  the  living  forms  of  life  are  the  lineal  descendants 
of  those  which  lived  long  before  the  Silurian  epoch,  we  may  feel 
certain  that  the  ordinary  succession  by  generation  has  never  once 
been  broken,  and  that  no  cataclysm  has  desolated  the  whole  world. 
Hence  we  may  look  with  some  confidence  to  a  secure  fiiture  of 
equally  inappreciable  length.  And  as  natural  selection  works  solely 
by  and  for  the  good  of  each  being,  all  corporeal  and  mental  endow- 
ments will  tend  to  progress  towards  perfection.  **t 

And  what  of  our  aspirations  after  a  glorious  immortality  P 
What  of  that  wondrous  scheme  of  redemption  which  the  ancient 


*  In  reference  to  the  history  of  man,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  alluding  to  a 
work  recently  published,  called  "  Pre- Adamite  Man/'  and  professing  to  be  "  the 
8tory  of  our  Old  Planet  and  its  Inhabitants,  told  by  Scripture  and  Science." 
The  theory  contained  in  it  is,  that  the  creation  of  man,  as  described  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Qenesi9,  is  quite  distinct  from  that  in  the  second,  and  alludes  to  a 
pre- Adamite  race  that  lived  f  .r  long  ages,  and  disappeared  before  Adam  waa 
created.  These  became  the  angels ;  and  some  of  them  the  fallen  ones,  which 
accounts  for  our  finding  no  traces  of  their  existence. 

The  book  is  well  and  pleasantly  written ;  but  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  very  g^ood,  but  non-scientific  men,  wiU  join  in  a  controversy  which,  if  fought 
at  all,  must  be  fought  by  combatants  with  no  flaw  in  their  armour.  A  weak  man, 
orerthrown  in  however  good  a  cause,  does  but  injure  the  principle  for  which  he 
fights.  We  cannot  but  respect  the  good  and  pious  spirit  in  which  this  little  book 
is  written  (with  due  allowance  for  the  strange  theory) ;  but  when  we  are  told 
(p.  59)  that  water  sufficiently  heated  separates  into  its  component  gases,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  which  again  unite  on  co<»ling  to  form  water,  and  that  no  fishes 
are  found  in  any  but  the  uppermost  of  the  Silurian  strata,  with  many  other  facts 
equally  authentic,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  that  are 
but  too  frequently  pressed  into  the  service  of  reconciling  Scripture  and  science. 

t  Chap,  xiv.,  p.  489. 
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seers  dimly  foretold,  gazing  with  rapt  wonder  into  the  profound 
obscure  of  the  future,  whence  to  them  the  star  of  Betlileliem  was 
beginning  to  gleam  ?  AMiat  connection  have  these  with  a  develop- 
ment theorj'  ?  Dreams  all — figments  of  a  pliilosophic  brain — 
inventions  of  priestcraft !  What  room  is  there  for  these  in  a 
theory  of  development  ?  Inmiortality !  How  can  we  be  im- 
mortal ?  Our  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  From  the  monad  to  our 
immediate  monkey-parent,  were  they  immortal  ?  And  if  not, 
what  claim  have  we  to  such  an  endowment,  save  by  a  specul 
interposition  of  Divine  wiR  and  jpower  ?  And  it  is  tlie  very 
essence  of  the  development  h}q)othesis  to  account  for  «//  pheni^- 
mena  tcifhout  such  special  interposition ;  all  must  be  due  to 
"  secondary  causes,"*  No,  we  shall  live  again  it  is  true,  but 
how  diflFerent  oui-  life  will  be  from  tliat  "  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory"  to  which  we  have  been  vainly  and 
ignorantly  aspiring.  Our  race  sliall  be  perfecting  itself  by  its  own 
powers  and  faculties,  but  we  shall  have  no  conscious  part  in  it 
Our  course  is  run  when  the  grim  tyrant  has  ^iKittMi  us.  Of 
mucus  and  infusoria  we  were  made,  and  unto  mucus  and  infusoria 
we  shall  return,  to  run  again  through  the  vast  cycle  of  monad, 
worm,  mollusc,  &c.,  up  to^where  ?  Iledemption  I  All  honour  to 
man  rather,  he  requires  no  redemption, — he  nas  never  fallen.  He 
has  ceased  climbing  trees,  and  has  expeUed  his  former  brethnii 
into  the  wilderness  ;  he  has  dispensed  with  his  tail ;  he  has  invented 
speech,  and  looms  and  railroads,  and  development  h\'poth€s«.'0 ; 
he  has  had  no  time  to  fall ;  no  leisure  he  to  be  redeemed.  His  own 
powers  and  the  accidents  of  nature  are  all  in  idl. 

We  are  ready  to  grant  that  this  is  not  argument ;  and  that 
the  hopes  and  faith  of  the  Christian  have  no  weight,  no  place 
even,  in  any  development  discussion.  But  we  indicate  the  abso- 
lute incompatibility  of  this  hypothesis  with  any  fuith  in  Pe^*«v 
lation,  in  order  to  ^ard  the  unwar)*  against  the  specious  fallade« 
of  those  who  consider  that  **  it  is  just  as  noble  a  conception  of  the 
Deitj'  to  believe  that  He  crtnittxl  a  few  origimJ  forms  capable  of 
«r//*-devel()i)ment  into  other  and  iuH?dful  forms,  as  to  bc»lieve  tliat 
He  required  a  fri*sh  act  of  creation  to  supply  the  voids  caused  br 
the  action  of  His  laws.^f  As  tiobie  a  cimception  it  may  be"; 
indeed,  we  can  see  that  more  skill  and  ingenuity  (not  to  mak 
irreven»ntly)  might  be  imagined  nw^essar)'  tocnnite  a  germ»  inuck 
after  thousiiiids  of  transformations  and  millions  of  ages,  should 
develop  itself  into  so  wj)iuh'ous  a  mei^1umi*«m  as  man,  than  to 
cn^at<'  man  originally  and  indejxnulently.  liut  this  U'ing,  as  we 
conceive,     utterly    at    variunee     with    His    reve;ded    word,    and 


*  Cluip.  lir.,  concluaiuD.  f  inw  chap.  x\r.,  p.  481. 
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fyrf-ltitliiiir  all  possibility  of  that  liigliest  object  of  man'y  aspiration, 
'Xmiiiortiuit^',  it  behoves  us  carofiiUj'  to  inquire  into  the  eWdenccs 
■  tor  gaeh  a  view,  before  accepting  it,  and  so  virtually  renoundng 
.  our  moHt  cherished  ho^es. 

j-      Vv'e  hare  already  intimated  that  Mr.  Darwin  is  not  always 
'  wbcTpnt  in  liis  reasoning,  and  accepts  statements  that  are  favour- 
I  able  to  his  views  rather  too  hastily,  and  on  unsatisfactory  authority. 
I,  One  or  two  examples  of  this  we  must  give,  before  proceeding  eya- 
|i  lematically   to  state  om-  objections   ti>   the  theory.     We   have 
I   already  pointed  out  the  error  of  the  argument  foundwl  on  Mr, 
Homer's  researches ;  a  little  further  on  we  find  him  ri'forrine 
I  vith  appriival  to  Lepsius,  whose  authority  has  been  discredited 
I  for  long.     The  statement  at  p.  36  as  to  the  inbabitants  of  TeiTa 
del  Fuego  eating  their  old  women  is  extremely  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least,  and  not  supwjrted  by   any  ethnological  authority  to 
which  we  have  been  able  to  mer.     AU  these,  however,  may  be 
iDMtten  of  opinion,  and  admit  of  contest ;  but  what  can  we  think 
of  the   following  statement   at  p.  64  ?     "Even  slow-breeding 
man  baa  doubled  in  twentv-five  years,  and  at  this  rate,  in  a  few 
tboosand  years,  there  would  literally  not  be  standing-room  for 
his  progenv."     True,  were  the  fact  so  ;  but  what  does  it  mean  P 
If  it   be  mtended   to   imply   that   one  family  has   doubled  it« 
munbers    in    twcmt\--five    years,   it    is    simply   an    unmeaning 
feet ; — if  that  a  colony  baa  done  so,,  it  is  equally  unmeaning, 
and  ?hort  of  the  truth.     li'  it  apply  to  a  country,  it  is  eminentiy 
iu.iri.uiMti'  ;  T-liitrliiiiil  ii.*  an  t'st;ibl!s!R'i!  onuiitry,  incrf'H.'^t.'S  prubably 
taster    than    any    other,    and   it    required   the    titty    years    &om 
1801  to  1851  to  double  its  population.     Again,  if  the  statement 
be  applied  to  man  in  general  throughout  the  world,  it  is  so  utterly 
without  foundation,  as  to  require  no  refutation.     Thus,  in  what- 
ever aspect  it  be  received,  the  statement  is  either  unmeanit^  or 
grossly  maccurate. 

As  instances  how  facta  and  opinions  may  rapidly  change  their 
significance  in  accordance  with  the  varying  exigencies  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, we  select  the  following  out  of  a  great  number  of  similar 
instances.  At  p.  109,  we  find  it  stated  that  "  from  the  high 
geometrical  ratio  of  increase  of  all  organic  beings,  each  area  is 
already  faiitf  slocked  with  inhabitants,  &c. ;"  but  on  the  next 
page  it  is  said  that  "  probably  no  region  is  as  yetjiill^  stocked."' 
At  p.  110  it  is  stated  that  "  it  is  the  most  closely  aUied  forms — ■ 
vaneties  of  the  same  species,  and  species  of  the  same  genus,  or 
related  genera — which,  from  having  nearly  the  same  structure, 
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constitution,  and  habits,  generally  come  into  the  severest  compe- 
tition with  each  other."  Here  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a 
general  princi|)le ;  but  at  p.  114,  another  view  requires  support 
mcompatible  with  this,  and  we  are  told  that  "  the  advantages  of 
diversification  of  structure,  with  the  accompanying  dijBferences  of 
habit  and  constitution,  determine  that  the  inhabitants  which  thus 
jostle  each  other  most  closely,  shall,  as  a  general  rule,  belong  to 
what  we  call  different  genera  and  orders^  And  at  p.  121  (all 
these  occurring  in  the  same  chapter,  and  in  diBFerent  peuis  of  the 
same  argument)  we  find  again  that  the  struggle  "  will  be  most 
severe  between  those  forms  which  are  mo%t  nearly  related  to  each 
other  in  habits,  constitution,  and  structure." 

Another  series  of  discrepancies  equally  marked,  though  not  so 
readily  appreciable  without  much  detail,  occurs  in  the  statements 
with  regard  to  the  comparative  duration  of  fossil  species  and  the 
strata  in  which  they  occur.  According  as  it  is  requisite  to  prove 
one  view  or  other,  the  formation  is  supposed  to  be  of  shorter,  of 
identical,  or   of  vastly  longer   duration   than   the   species.     At 

f).  293,  it  is  said  that  "  although  each  formation  may  mark  a  veiy 
ong  lapse  of  years,  each,  perhaps,  is  short,  compared  with  the 
period  requisite  to  change  one  species  into  another  ;*'  and  yet,  at 
p.  298,  we  find  "  parent  species  and  modified  descenoants " 
existing  in  the  "  upper  and  lower  beds  of  a  formation  ;"  and  at 

5.  301,  it  is  again  doubted  whether  the  period  requisite  for  the 
eposit  of  one  formation  "  would  exceed  tne  average  duration  of 
the  same  specific  forms."  These  discrepancies  may  appear 
trifling  to  some  ;  but  they  occur  in,  and  seriously  affect  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  very  heart  and  core  of  the  geological  argument. 

There  is  no  principle  more  frequently  ana  distinctly  enunciated 
in  this  work  than  that  natural  selection  can  only  act  by  pre- 
serving variations  of  a  minute  character,  which  will  enable  tneir 
possessor  to  contend  more  vigorously  in  the  struggle  for  life.  At 
p.  205,  natural  selection  is  defined — "  a  power  which  acts  solely 
by  the  preser\'ation  of  profitable  variations  in  the  struggle  for 
life ;"  and  at  p.  149,  it  is  remarked  that  "  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  natural  selection  can  act  on  each  part  of  eadi 
being,  solely  through  and  for  its  advantage."  By  the  terms  of 
the  hypothesis  also  natural  selection  is  the  sole  means  whereby 
species,  genera,  orders,  &c.,  are  formed.  When  we  find,  there- 
fore, a  species  naturally  selected  because  of  the  possession  of  a 
certain  organ,  wo  are  perhaps  justified  in  feeling  some  surprise 
that  a  closely  allied  species  should  have  been  selected,  because  of 
tlie  ahsence  of  that  organ.  Yet  such  is  the  flexibility  of  this 
theory,  that  facts  of  tliis  order  only  seem  to  strengthen  it  to  the 
mind  of  its  author.     For  instance,  in  Madeira  there  are  varioiis 
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kinds  of  beetles,  some  having  wings  largely  developed,  some 
having  moderate  ones,  and  some  without.  It  is  rather  amusing 
to  see  the  manner  in  which  these  differences  are  reconciled  to  the 
theory.  The  large  wings  are  "  quite  compatible  with  the  action 
of  natural  selection.  For  when  a  new  insect  first  arrived  on  the 
island,  the  tendency  of  natural  selection  to  enlarge  or  reduce  the 
wings  would  depend  upon  whether  a  greater  number  of  indi- 
viduals were  saved  by  successfully  battling  with  the  winds,  or  by 
giving  up  the  attempt,  and  rarely  or  never  fljring."*  Then  in 
the  same  page  the  author  adds  that  certain  considerations  have 
made  him  "believe  that  the  wingless  condition  of  so  many 
Madeira  beetles  is  mainly  due  to  the  action  of  natural  selection^ 
but  combined  probably  with  disuse.  For  during  thousands  of 
successive  generations  each  individual  beetle  wmch  flew  least, 
either  from  its  wings  having  been  ever  so  little  less  perfectly  deve- 
loped, or  from  indolent  habit,  will  have  had  the  best  chance  of 
surviving  from  not  being  blown  out  to  sea ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  beetles  which  most  readily  took  to  flight  would 
oftenest  have  been  blown  out  to  sea,  and  thus  have  been 
destroyed ! ! "  It  is  rather  difficult  to  imagine  any  reasoning 
much  more  puerile,  occurring  in  a  grave  ^entific  work,^ 
results  ef  which  upon  natural  history  and  philosophy  generally 
are  to  be  so  stnJang. 

Another  instance  of  the  pliability  of  the  theory  is  foimd  in  the 
account  of  the  action  of  natural  selection  upon  certain  blind  rats  in 
the  caves  of  Styria  and  Kentucky.  Natural  selection  has  acted  here 
by  preserving  blind  animals,  because  those  which  had  sight  might 
be  subject  to  "  inflammation  of  the  nictitating  membrane  !"t  But 
it  seems  that  in  one  of  the  blind  animals  the  eyes  themselves  are 
of  "  immense  size ;"  and  it  would  appear  to  be  a  most  extra- 
ordinary mistake  of  "  natural  selection  "  to  preserve  this  animal 
merely  because  blind,  whilst  its  "  immense "  eyes  still  remain 
liable  to  the  objectionable  inflammation.  We  might  also  rea- 
sonably ask  what  has  "  natural  selection*'  been  about  not  always 
to  select  blind  animals  to  live  in  caves,  but  to  limit  its  favours  to 
a  few  instances,  and  those  excessively  doubtful  ? J 

In  many  parts  of  the  argument  Mr.  Darwin  evinces  a  strong 
tendency  to  support  himself  upon  possible,  though  non-existent  or 
highly  exceptional,  rather  than  upon  normal  and  generally- 
observed  phenomena.  This  is  nowhere  more  remarkable  than  in 
the  attempt,  which  is  of  course  absolutely  essential  to  the  theory 

•  See  p.  136.  t  See  p.  137. 

J  •*  Natural  Pclection"  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  this  work,  almost  in  terms  of 
penooaUty; — as  being  "ever  on  the  watch/'  and  "ready  to  seize  upon"  any* 
thing  to  Uie  adTantage  of  an  indiYidnal. 

VOL.   lU.  R 
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to  prove,  that  there  is  only  a  difference  of  degree  (not  of  kind) 
between  species  and  varieties — that  varieties,  in  short,  are  species 
in  process  of  development ;  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that 
species  are  incipient  genera — genera  incipient  orders,  &c.,  &c.  It 
does  sometimes  happen  that  varieties  of  a  certain  species  present 
differences  which  are  apparently  more  marked  than  those  between 
certain  other  closely-allied  species.  But  there  is  always  (or 
nearly  so)  one  decided  test — varieties  of  a  species  will  cross 
and  produce  fertile  offspring;  whilst  species,  however  closely 
allied,  will  sometimes  cross,  but  never  produce  fertile  o&pring. 
This  is  generally  reckoned  the  great  mstinctive  mark  between 
species  and  varieties  ;  and  this,  by  the  requirements  of  the  theor}', 
must  be  done  away  with.  Now  to  do  this,  Mr.  Darwin  has 
sought  out  a  few  rare,  exceptional,  if  not  chiefly  doubtful, 
instances.  Some  of  the  crosses  between  allied  species  have  exhi- 
bited a  partial  and  dubious  fertiht}'  for  one  or  two  generations, 
when  recrossed  with  one  of  the  pure  parent  breeds,  although  he 
is  himself  compelled  to  "  doubt  whether  any  case  of  a  perfectly 
fertile  hybrid  animal  can  be  considered  as  thoroughly  well 
authenticated.''*  In  still  rarer  instances,  well-ascertained  varie- 
ties have  appeared  wanting  in  fertihty  to  some  extent.  On  such 
extremely  shght  grounds  as  these  Mr.  Darwin  considers  himself 
justified  in  viewing  the  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence  derived 
from  fertility  and  non-fertihty,  as  a  matter  of  degree  only. 

Nothing  has  struck  us  more  forcibly,  on  a  general  survey  of 
this  theor}%  than  the  total  absence  of  direct  evidence  of  any  one 
of  the  steps.  No  one  professes  to  have  ever  seen  a  variety 
(producing  fertile  offspring  with  other  varieties)  become  a  species 
(producing  no,  or  unfertile,  offspring  with  others).  No  one  knows 
of  any  li\'ing  or  any  extinct  species  ha^-ing  given  origin  to  any 
other,  at  once  or  gradually.  ^  ot  one  instance  is  adduced  of  any 
variety  having  ever  arisen  which  did  actually  give  its  possessor, 
indi\4dually,  any  advanta^  in  the  struggle  for  life.  Not  one 
instance  of  any  given  variety  having  been  actually  selected  for 

S reservation,  whilst  its  aUies  became  extinct.  There  is  an  abun- 
ane^  of  semi-acute  reasoning  upon  what  might  possibly  have 
occurred,  under  conditions  which  seem  never  to  have  been  fid- 
filled  ;  but  not  the  least  fragment  of  direct  testimony,  either 
derived  from  human  experience,  or  from  the  geological  record. 

What  then  is  the  ^\final  cause  ^^  of  this  theorj"?  Simply,  so 
far  as  we  can  gather,  because  Mr.  Darwin  observes  certain 
phenomenji  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  distribution  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  which  \w  conctnves  to  admit  of  no  explanation 

•  See  p.  252. 
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on  the  theory  of  immediate  creation,  but  to  be  perfectly  compre- 
hensible on  that  of  natural  selection.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
enumerate  a  few  of  these  mysterious  facts,  to  show  us  what  a 
Creator  cannot  do,  and  what  a  blind  accidental  agency  can,  in  the 
opinion  of  progressionists. 

Organic  life  admits  of  classification ;  varieties  group  aroimd 
species,  species  aroimd  genera,  genera  around  classes,  and  so  on. 
The  result  is  a  natural  system  of  alliances  and  affinities,  acknow- 
ledged by  ordinary  mortals,  as  well  as  by  the  supporters  of 
"  development,"  to  be  one  of  great  beauty  and  order.  Upon  this 
our  author  remarks,  "  This  grand  fact  of  the  grouping  of  all 
organic  beings  seems  to  me  utterly  inexplicable,  on  the  theory  of 
creation."*  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why ;  imless  it  be  by  con- 
fessing that  intelligence  cannot  devise,  though  an  interminable 
series  of  accidents  may  accomplish,  a  scheme  calculated  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  all  who  study  it. 

Mr.  Darwin  "  cannot  see  "  on  the  theory  of  creation,  why  one 
shell  should  be  bright  coloured  and  another  dim,t  though  natural 
selection  makes  all  clear.  He  cannot  see  why  animals  that  live 
in  caves  should  have  affinities  to  those  that  five  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood ;J  why  stripes  should  occasionally  appear  on  young 
horses  ;§  nor  why  certain  animals  and  plants  should  be  on  islands 
and  not  on  contments,  or  vice  versaW — all  these  things  creation  is 
powerless  to  explain;  but  natural  selection  reUeves  us  of  the 
difficulty. 

Unit}'  of  type  in  the  vertelM'ate  skeleton,  and  the  formation,  and 
juxtaposition  of  the  bones  of  the  skuU,^  are  equally  mysterious, 
until  understood  by  the  light  of  this  omnipotent  natural  selection. 
But  the  most  remark-worthy  instance  of  the  superiority  of 
natural  selection  over  creation  is  found  on  p.  480.  Here  Mj*. 
Darwin  enumerates  certain  formations  in  ammals,  which  "  bear 
the  plain  stamp  of  inutility.^*  "  On  the  view  of  each  organic 
being,  and  each  separate  organ  having  been  specially  created," 
these  are  all  "  utterly  inexplicable  ;"  but  natural  selection  reveals 
therein  Nature's  "  scheme  of  modification,  which  it  seems  that  we 
wilfully  will  not  understand."  In  other  words,  by  the  terms  of 
one  hj-pothesis,  boundless  wisdom  and  power,  working  intelligently, 
though  sometimes  mysteriously  to  us,  fail  to  explain  an  apparently 

•  p   471.  t  p.  133.  X  p.  139. 

§  "  How  inexplicable  on  the  theory  of  creation  is  the  occasional  appearance  of 
stripes  on  the  shoulder  and  legs  of  the  several  species  of  the  horse-genus,  and  in 
their  hybrids."  p.  473. 

II  p.  478. 
^  **  Why  should  the  brain  be  enclosed  in  a  box  composed  of  such  numerous 
and  such  extraordinary-shaped  pieces  of  bone  ?     How  inexplicable  are  these  facts 
on  the  ordiiury  riew  of  creation ! "  p.  436. 
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useless  structure ;  which,  however,  is  fully  and  satisfactoiily 
cleared  up  by  another  hTOOthesis,  the  very  essence  of  which  is 
that  its  subject  selects  and  preserves  only  "  usefui  rariatians/*^ 

On  all  these  instances,  we  may  remark  generally,  that  if  Mr. 
Darwin  cannot  see  how  creation  can  account  for  them,  there  must 
be  some  judicial  blindness  involved.  For  by  the  ver\'  condition^ 
of  each  tneor}%  any  one  given  fact  must  necessarily  be  equally 
explicable  on  either.  The  theorj'  of  natural  selection  can  only 
provide  for  each  animal  ha^^ng  attained  its  present  structure, 
appearance,  and  geographical  distribution,  bet»ause  the«»  wen* 
most  appropriate  to  it  and  to  cnvh  other ;  by  the  hypothesis,  any 
individual  or  species  having  an  organisaticm  unfitting  it  to  stnu:gie 
with  the  climate,  &c.,  is  exterminated  ruthlesslv ;  and  so  tho«e 
that  are  mutually  adapted  alone  remain  togetWr.  AU  which 
amounts  to  this,  that  each  species  is  located  in  the  be5?t  place  for 
it,  the  ver}^  first  and  essential  condition  of  all  our  ideas  conneilfd 
with  intelligent  creation. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  inquire  whether  there  are  any  indict* 
tions,  either  in  the  present  state  of  matters,  or  in  the  past  history 
of  our  earth,  so  far  as  we  can  rt»ad  it,  that  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  "  development  "  had  Ikh^i  the  law  according  to  which 
our  present  system  of  organic  existence  has  hiH.*n  produciMl,   What 
would  he  these  indications  ?     CUearly  in  the  present  we  ought  to 
find  innumerable  transitional  fonns  cHinnectiiig  each  species  ^ith 
its  neighlK)urs,   admitting  of  no  lines  of  demarcation.      In   the 
past,  we  ought  to  read  of  a  i^onstant  improvement,  and  transition 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  fonns  of  organisation.    We 
ought  to  find  records  of  a  time  when  the  lowest  forms  of  life  alcme 
inhabited  our  eaith  ;  and  from  this  up  to  Man,  we  should  read  of 
a  constant  succt^ssion  of  forms  rach  higher  thim  the  preceding 
one.     Owing  to  the  imp<»rftH.*tion  of  the  record,  we  migiit  cxpi\'t 
not  to  find  a//  this ;  but  we  ought  certainly  never  to  meet  with 
anvthing  clearlv  op|H)scHl  to  such  a  succession.     What  are  the 
facts  Y 

We  nec»d  not  go  far  into  the  discnission  as  to  whether  jvpcctotfi  mt 
the  prestnt  time  art*  conne<'ttHl  by  iiimnnenible  tninsitionul  fornix 
Mr.  Darwin  himst'lf  r\H'r\  when*  confess4^  that  thev  are  not  ;  and 
that  this  clrar  and  i-ndunng  separation  «ifsj)ccies  "is  pmlmbly  the 
gi'avfst  and  most  obvious  of  all  tlu*  many  objivtions  which  may 
1h'  urgt^l  ag-.iin^t  liis  viiws/'f  This  nbjf<tion»  hnwrver,  U  ^m* 
marily  p»t  rid  of  by  tlir  theory  of  ••/.r///// //##//, *'  anothrriissumptitm 
as  gratuitous,  and  a>  uusupiMuird  bv  :iuv  tliiii-t  i*videnct%  as  that 
ot  ^'Itrtion  ;  *Mhi'   parent  uml   all  thf  tr:in-*itii»nal  vanetie«  will 
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geoerally  have  been  oxterminat*^  by  the  very  process  of  fonnation 
and  perfection  of  the  new  form."*  But  where  are  they  ?  Shall 
we  not  find  some  of  them  at  least  in  the  geological  formations  ?  No, 
or  verj-  rarely,  is  the  answer ;  for  most  probably  the  conditiona  of 
the  earth  were  not  favourable  to  their  preservation. t 

The  nest  objection  is  clearly  enough  seen  by  our  author ;  "  but 
it  may  be  urged  that  when  several  closcly-aJiied  species  inhabit 
die  same  torritorv,  we  surely  ought  to  find  at  the  present  time 
many  transitional  fonns."J  Doubtless  we  ought,  and  we  cannot 
»ee  that  Mr.  Darwin's  mode  of  disposing  of  the  difficulty  is  at  all 
tati^bictiin'.  To  do  this  be  contends  that  these  continuous  areas 
have  not  been  always  continuous,  but  in  the  condition  of  Lilanda, 
on  which  the  separate  species  have  originated ;  and  therefore  the 
transition  forms  arc  "n-anting !  As  this  does  not  quite  meet  all 
Uie  conditions,  it  is  further  suggested  that  the  intermediate  forms 
did  exist  in  certain  intermediate  zones ;  but  being  subjected  to 
oppression  from  both  sides,  their  existence  was  but  brief,  and  they 
vanished  without  leaving  any  trace.  The  entire  theory  of  extiuc- 
tioa  is  to  US  non-coherent  and  incomprehensible  ;  it  waa,  however, 
fSKt-ntial  to  the  other  view9.§ 

Huclj  being  the  tt-stimony  of  the  present,  what  of  the  past  P 
The  entire  question  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the  "  Geological 
llecord  "  at  considerable  length,  and  with  much  acumen.  Formerly 
it  was  to  geology  that  the  supporters  of  the  Laniarckian  hypo- 
thesis appealed  most  triumphantly  as  corroborating  their  views. 
Later  and  fiillor  discoveries  have  much  modified  the  tone  of  this 
apiM?al.  Now  that  it  is  known  thiit  the  lowest  and  earliest  of  our 
palcDozoic  formations  indicate  the  presence  of  cephalopoda  and 
tish  of  a  very  high  order  and  large  size  in  the  Silurian  seas ;  and 
that  the  traces  of  even  mammaha  have  been  found  so  low  down 
in  the  secondarj-  series,  as  to  suggest  the  belief  that  animal  life 
has  been  more  dependent  upon  geographical  conditions  than 
chronological  relations  or  succession  ;  now  that  all  this  is  known, 
with  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  it  is  clear  that  progressionists 
can  look  for  support  to  geology  as  it  is  no  longer,  but  must  appeaJ: 
to  it  as  it  may  or  might  he.  The  whole  of  the  chapter  referred 
to,  though  containing  much  interesting  matter,  may,  as  to   its 

•  p,  172.  t  See  chap,  ii.,  on  the  "  Oeologirai  Record,"  pmrim.  J  P-  l'^- 
J  It  ia  worthy  of  notice,  thftt  whilst  developing  hia  theory,  tlie  author 
(poka  of  apeciea  only  changing  througli  countlcca  age^  and  generatiODi;  but 
when  ilbecomM  necesssry  to  acconnt  for  the  broad  liiiea  of  demarcation  between 
■pecie*,  and  the  interTerirg  forini  have  to  be  extinguished,  thej  are  poued  over 
loiire  lightly,  aa  being  lew  in  number,  and  of  wi'ak  povera  of  resistance — *■  merely 
tranaitional  from  one  well  defined  foim  to  another;  initead  of  being,  ai  they 
really  mnat  be,  on  the  theory,  as  numeron*  and  powerful  ncea  ai  any  of  which 
the  recurdi  are  found  ptevioualy,  in  their  own  day  and  generation. 
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bearing  on  the  "  development "  or  "  selection  "  theory,  be  summed 
up  in  very  few  words.  Geolog}'  is  found  to  give  no  support  t4)  the 
doctrine  ;  and  its  records  are  pronoimced  to  be  extremely  imper- 
fect.* As  to  the  intermediate  or  transition  fonns,  Mr.Danwdn  says : — 

"  Geology  assuredly  does  not  reveal  any  such  finely  graduated 
organic  chain ;  and  this  perhaps  is  the  most  obvious  and  gravest 
objection  which  can  be  urged  against  my  theory.  The  explanation 
lies,  as  I  believe,  in  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  geological 
record."     p.  280. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  should  ever  have  suspected  how  poor  a 
record  of  the  mutations  of  life  the  best  preserved  geological  section 
revealed,  had  not  the  difficulty  of  our  not  discovering  innumerable 
transitional  links  between  the  species  which  apf)care<i  at  the  ci>m- 
mencement  and  close  of  each  formation,  pressed  so  hardly  on  mr 
theory."     p.  302.     And 

"  He  who  rejects  these  views  on  the  nature  (i.  e.  the  extreme  im- 
perfection) of  the  geological  record,  will  rightly  reject  my  whole 
theory.  For  he  may  ask  //*  min  where  are  the  numberless  transi- 
tional links  which  must  formerly  have  connected  the  closely  allied 
or  representative  species  found  in  the  several  stages  of  the  Mune 
great  formation."  p.  342. 

After  these  plain  confessions  of  want  of  support  from  gcol<>g%*  as 
it  now  is,  the  aifficulty  is  cut  at  once.  WHiere  are  the  transit  inu 
forms  connecting  the  species  in  the  same  formations}*  The 
answer  is  ready  ;  they  are  not  presented — the  conditions  were 
unfavourable.  "Where  are  the  nmiains  of  those  infiuiti'Iy 
numerous  organisms  which  must  have  existed  long  bi»fore  the 
first  bed  of  the  Silurian  system  was  dei)osited  ?**t  This  question 
refers  to  the  fact  of  finding  ert»aturt\s  of  high  orgimisation  in  the 
earliest  seas,  whencv  the  supi)orters  of  "development"  w<»tv 
obliged  to  hv|X)thecate  countless  agi\s  of  devi*lopment  before  the 
age  of  trilobites.  Tlie  answer  to  it  is  tH[ually  tn»nchant  and  ctm- 
elusive,  "  They  may  now  all  Ik»  in  a  metamori)hosed  conditiun,^  or 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  whilst  Mr.  Dmrwin  ap|»eals  to  th«  iDp«rf<«etkHi  of 
the  greolo^ical  ret'oni  in  nupport  of  liis  views.  Sir  Chan.  Lyell  qaotcit  it  ss 
•dvernely  u|K)n  the  theory  of  development.     He  says:  — 

**  It  haff  always  ap{>eare<i  to  ine  that  the  a4iv(K*ates  of  profrrMnve  den 
have  too  much  oviTl>M)kiMi  the  i*n|K'rfeotion  of  thosie  re^'ttnU ;  and  that, 
qiK'ntly,  a  larvre  ]>Hrt  of  the  trenorali/jitions  in  which  they  have  indul^red  iDn*||Brd 
to  thp  tifMt  Hp{>earan(^of  the  difffrt^nt  cla»<k>4  of  animaU,  e'>{MH*iaUy  air-brp«ibef% 
will  Imve  to  Ih*  moditieti  or  almiidoneil. —  *  Address  to  the  Hritish  AslwiatliT. 
Sept.   lUh.  1H59" 

f   p.  34.3. 

t  "  Tlie  hypotht*flis  that   all  the  earlii^t   utMlinientt  have  U'en   no  alterid  M  to 
have  ohlitenite<l   the  trices  of  anr  relics  of  former  life  which  mav  bar* 


entomlied  in  them,  is  opposed  hy  pismpltM  nf  en(irti)i>u*ly  thick,  and  ofiem  Awly 
levigated  deposits  between  the  lowest  ftM^ilifertms  n»ck«,  and  in  whtel^  if  m^ 
animal  remains  bad  ever  ejLiated.  more  traces  of  tbem  would  be  detected. 
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may  lie  buried  in  the  ocean."*  Can  Mr.  Darwin  fail  to  see  that 
there  cannot  be  imagined  any  theory  of  ontology  in  the  wildest 
mind  that  would  not  be  equally  well  supported  by  this  style  of 
argument  ?  Proof !  K  it  be  there,  well  and  good ;  if  not, 
perhaps  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  fathomless  ocean :  you  cannot 
possibly  say  that  it  is  not,  and  meantime  my  theory  holds  good. 

But  geology  has  its  tale  to  tell,  and  one  which  appears  not  only 
not  to  support,  but  clearly  to  controvert  the  development  theory. 
It  never  was  the  small  and  feeble  species  or  germ  that  firat 
appeared  either  amongst  molluscs,  fish,  reptiles,  or  mammals. 
Wnere  are  now  the  representatives  of  the  gigantic  fishes  of  the 
old  red  sandstone  ?  Where  are  the  mighty  reptile  tyrants  of  air, 
earth,  and  water  of  the  oolite  ?  Have  they  been  "  improved  " 
and  "preserved"  into  the  puny  representatives  of  the  modem 
reptile  class  ?  Where  are  the  ponderous  monsters  that  shook  the 
eocene  and  miocene  earth  with  their  massive  tread.  Where  is 
the  megatherium,  unless  improved  into  the  feeble  sloth  of  the 
present  day?  These  races  apposed  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power ;  and  as  their  dynasty  grew  old,  it  was  not  that  the  race 
was  "improved"  and  preserved  in  consequence;  but  they 
dwindled,  and  were,  so  to  speak,  degraded,  as  if  to  make  room  in 
the  economy  of  nature  for  their  successors.  But  this  is  too  large 
a  subject  to  enter  upon  at  this  advanced  part  of  our  task ;  we  can 
but  indicate  it,  and  appeal  with  confidence  to  all  geologists  for  its 
accuracy. 

There  remain  two  objections  to  this  development  theory,  which 
we  must  find  space  to  notice,  of  such  weight  as  almost  to  stagger 
the  author  himself.  These  refer  to  the  origin  by  natural  selection 
of  organs  of  such  complexity  as  the  perfect  eye,  and  to  the 
development  by  the  same  means  of  comphcated  instincts ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  cell-building  instinct  of  the  bee  and  wasp.  On 
the  former  objection,  Mr.  Darwin  writes  : — "  To  suppose  that  the 


*'  The  fine  aggregation  and  unaltered  condition  of  these  sediments  have  per- 
mitted the  minutest  impressions  to  be  preserved.  Thus,  not  only  are  the  broad 
wave-marks  distinct,  but  also  those  smaller  ripples  which  may  have  been  pro* 
doced  by  wind,  tc^ether  with  apparent  rain- prints  as  seen  upon  the  muddy 
fuHace,  and  even  cracks  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  a  half-dried 
sarfice.  Again,  as  a  further  indication  that  these  are  littoral  markings,  and  not 
the  result  of  deep-sea  currents,  the  minute  holes  left  by  the  Annelides  are  most 
conspicuous  on  the  sheltered  sides  in  each  slab. 

**  Surely,  then,  if  animals  of  a  higher  organization  had  existed  in  this  very 
ancient  period,  we  should  find  their  relics  in  this  sediment,  so  admirably  adapted 
for  their  conservation,  as  seen  in  the  markings  of  the  little  arenicola,  accompanied 
even  by  the  traces  of  diurnal  atmospheric  action." 

Such  is  Sir  R.  Murchison's  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  there  being  fos- 
siliferous  rocks  far  below  the  Silurian,  in  a  met-amorphic  condition. 

•  p.  343. 
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eye,  with  all  its  inimitable  contrivances  for  adjusting  the  focus  to 
different  distances,  for  admitting  different  amounts  of  light,  and 
for  the  correction  of  spherical  and  chromatic  observation,  could 
have  been  formed  by  natural  selection  seems,  I  freely  confess, 
absurd  in  the  highest  possible  degree."  And  so  far  we  are  able 
cordially  to  agree  with  him ;  yet  after  this  candid  confession  our 
surprise  was  great  to  find  an  explanation  attempted  by  means  of 
this  sole  "  dem  ex  machindy^  natural  selection.  And  Mr.  Darwin 
seems  to  suppose  that  he  has  given  an  explanation  when  he 
mentions  the  gradations  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex 
eyes,  without  attempting  to  account  for  an  eye  ever  having  existed 
at  all.J  pn  the  course  of  the  illustrations,  some  few  additional 
lights  are  thrown  upon  the  action  of  natural  selection  tending  to 
show  that  it  can  "  miprove  "  races  to  their  disadvantage,  as,  for 
instance,  the  improvement  in  the  structure  of  the  sting  of  the  bee 
or  wasp,  until  it  is  so  finished  that  "  when  used  against  many 
attacking  animals  (it)  cannot  be  withdrawn,  owing  to  the  back- 
ward serratures,  and  so  ine\4tably  causes  the  death  of  the  insect, 
by  tearing  out  its  viscera.*'*  Mr.  Darwin  judiciously  forgets  to 
allude  to  the  existence  of  such  an  organ  as  the  internal  ear  in  the 
higher  animals ;  as  to  give  even  a  verbal  theorj^  of  its  formation  by 
natural  selection  would  have  baffled  any  attempt. 

The  development  of  the  most  remarkable  instincts — ^that  which 
leads  the  cuckoo  to  lay  its  eggs  in  nests  of  other  birds — ^that  of 
the  slave-making  ants,  and  the  comb-building  of  the  bee-hive — 
affords  but  additional  illustration  of  the  operation  of  natural 
selection.  The  American  cuckoo  builds  its  own  nest ;  probably 
the  English  cuckoo  did  so  once,  but  occasionally  laid  an  egg  in 
another  nest.  "  If  the  old  bird  profited  by  this  occasional  habit, 
or  if  the  young  were  made  more  vigorous  ....  then  the  old 
bird,  or  the  fostered  young,  would  gain  an  advantage,"t  which 
advantage  would  tend  to  produce  by  inheritance  a  propagation 
of  the  "  aberrant  habit."  Surely  this  is  very  Midsummer  niadness. 

Passing  over  the  slave-making  instinct  of  some  ants,  we 
must  notice  how  by  natural  selection  the  hive-bee  has  come  to 
build  its  wonderful  cell.  "  He  must  (says  our  author)  be  a 
dull  man  who  can  examine  the  exquisite  structure  of  a  comb,  so 
beautifully  adapted  to  its  end,  without  enthusiastic  admiration.'* 
And  yet  it  has  arrived  at  this  perfection,  not  by  design  of  any 
creator,  but  simply  by  accidental  variation,  and  natural  selection  of 
the  best  forms.  The  cell  of  the  humble  bee  is  verj'  simple — that 
of  the  hive-bee  very  perfect  and  complex.  But  there  is  a  Mexican 
bee,  the  Mclipona  domcsticay  whose  cell  is  in  some  sort  intenne- 

•  p.  202.  t  P-  217. 
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diate  Tx-tw^cn  the  twii.  Now  the  problem  is,  how  is  the  Meli- 
pona  to  be  uaturully  selected  aud  impinved  until  it  con  build  a  cell 
like  the  hivc-bce  ?     It  is  solved  in  this  wise : — 

V  If  n  numln'r  nf  equal  spheres  be  described  with  their  centres 
pUctnl  in  Iwi)  uanUlet  luycrs,  with  the  ceati^  of  euch  sphere  at  the 
UuliioOf  uf  raaiua  i  -^  2,  or  radins  "  1'41421  (or  at  some  lesser 
dl-iaucv)  from  the  eeiitrea  of  the  six  surrounding  spheres  in  the 
r;inie  layer;  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centres  of  the 
:.  'i'liniii);  spheres  in  the  other  and  parallel  layer;  then  if  planes  of 
■I  'i^raoction  between  the  several  spheres  in  both  layers  be  formed, 
:iirri;  wilt  i^esolt  a  double  layer  of  haxa^naJ  prisma  united  together 
hj  pyTiunidiil  bases  formed  of  three  rhombs ;  and  the  rhombs  and 
the  aides  of  the  heiagonal  prisms  will  have  every  angle  Identically 
thu  uninu  with  tlie  best  measnremcuts  which  have  been  made  of  the 
cells  of  tile  hive-bee." — p.  22?. 

By  what  follows  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  Melipoua  must 
know  all  this, — must  "  somehow  judge  accurate/)/"  of  distancea, 
fie. — uiiLst  Etct  uptm  it ;  and  then  "  this  bee  would  make  a  struc- 
Mre  as  wonderfiuly  perfect  as  that  of  the  hive-hce."*  And  fiir- 
ihtT,  "  by  such  inodiHeatinns  of  instincts,  in  themselves  not  very 
wonderfiil. — hardly  more  wonderful  tlian  those  which  guide  a 
bijtl  to  make  her  nest, — I  believe  that  the  hive-bee  has  acquired, 
tlmnigh  tiotural  selecticm,  her  inimitable  architectural  powers. "t 
Truly,  some  philosophy,  when  translated  out  of  its  own  idiom 
into  the  vernacular,  souijds  wonderfully  like  foUy.  Having 
advanced  thus  far  in  our  analj-sis  of  3Ir,  Darwin's  theory,  we 
tiiink  it  inadvisable  to  pursue  the  subject ;  for  cither  these  are  the 
^Tigiarios  of  a  "  distempered  brain,"  or  our  author  is  attempting 
to  play  off  a  solemn  hoax  upon  the  scientific  world ;  and  to  this 
latter  theory  we  do  begin  "  seriously  to  incline." 

If,  however,  all  this  be  intended  as  real  argument  and  science, 
*e  itill  only  in  conclusion  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  result  of 
the  entire  argument ; — 

1.  The  hypothesis  of  descent  or  development  from  one  original 
(<ina.  or  a  few  forms,  does  not  appear  to  be  required  by  any  pecu- 
liiiritiiw  of  organization,  affinities,  or  geographical  distributions ; 
imnc  of  these  presenting  auy  difficulties  more  insuperable  on  the 
ordinnrx-  theory  of  creation  than  by  this  theory. 

2.  lliis  hi-pothesis  is  inadequate  to  account  for  the  change  of 
wiy  Mie  species  into  another,  when  ujiphed  to  individual  instances, 
h  fiiils  woolly  also  to  eive  any  rational  historj'  of  the  origin  and 
wvelopmentofnew  ana  complex  organs,  and  d/or/iori  of  elaborate 
"Wiacts,  such  as  those  noticed. 

•  p.  227.  t  p.  KliS. 
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3.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  of  the  occurrence 
of  "  useful  variations;**  nor  any  prospect  that  these,  minute  as 
they  are  represented  to  be,  can  be  of  any  avail  in  the  struggle  for 
life,  against  influences  of  such  potency. 

4.  There  is  an  entire  lack  of  direct  evidence  as  to  any  change 
in  species.  On  the  contrary,  all  history  tells  of  their  constancy. 
No  new  organ  has  ever  been  known  to  have  appeared. 

5.  Neither  between  species  as  now  existing,  nor  between  those 
of  which  we  find  the  records  in  the  earth's  strata,. is  there  the 
slightest  evidence  of  that  fine  gradation  of  tramitorial  form» 
which  we  ought  to  find  had  organic  life  been  developed  on  this 
principle. 

6.  There  is  no  evidence  anjrwhere  of  the  development  of  higher 
from  lower  forms.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  tiie  higher 
tribes  of  any  given  race  first  appeared  ;  and  that  the  type  after- 
wards dwincUed  or  was  "degraded,"  before  the  advent  of  a  higher 
order. 

7.  The  assumption  of  evidence  which  may  possibly  exist  some- 
where, under  the  ocean,  or  in  a  metamorpnic  condition,  is  a 
gratuitous  and  dangerous  hypothesis,  by  which  any  conceivable 
theory  might  equally  be  supported: 

Nevertheless,  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  very  remarkable 
book,  not  more  impressed  with  the  singularly  profoimd  inaptitude 
of  the  entire  hypothesis,  than  we  are  with  the  patience  mani- 
fested by  the  author  in  the  accumulation  of  facts, — ^the  artistio 
skill  with  which  he  can  impress  thefti  into  the  support  of  the 
most  opposed  positions, — and  the  fertiHty  of  resource  and  in- 
domitable courage  with  which  he  battles  for  his  theory,  in 
the  face  of  the  most  overwhelming  odds  of  opposed  phenomena; — 
qualities  which,  if  better  directed,  could  scarcely  fail  to  enrol  the 
name  of  Darwin  amongst  those  which  have  become  classic  in 
Natural  History. 
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PIEST  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION  TO   THE   NORTH- 
WEST. 

t  Arctic  Toyagea  of  the  mariners  0.  Elizabeth  aland  foremost 
f  the  heroic  achievemi.'ciia  i.f  mankiud.  Tn  our  own  day,  all 
MOrces  of  the  world's  [l|■^^  niiiritirac  power  have  been,  strained 

uttermost  tji  arm  our  siulnrs  iiguiiist  the  perils  of  the  ice  and 
eas.  They  go  fori^h  wiih  thr  most  admirable  instruments  and 
ncee  of  science,  and  whh  charts  and  observations  which 
ly  the  resttlt  of  three  liQiidn'd  ^-ears  of  daring  and  successful 

But  these  men  went  out  wilh  a  gallant  hardihood  into 
iwn    regions,   in    mere    fishing   boats ;    slightly   manned    and 

provisioned,  sailing  ciiit,  like  the  daring  Vikings  of  old,  with 
at  courage,  into  the  bt.Mnii  of  the  Arctic  night.  Sir  Edwai-d 
bt's  splendidly-equippi  il  sivtrching  expedition,  and  Martin 
iher's  two  boatfl,  "  betiM,ii  twenty  and  five- and- 1  wen  ly  tunne 
,"  well  mark  the  difference — not,  llmnk  God,  in  wiurage,  skill, 
lelf-devotioD,  hnt  in  equipment — between  the  nmriners  of 
cth  and  our  own.  These  Arctic  sailors  were  the  trna 
•ors  of  the  Scandinavian  sea-rovers,  the  most  daring  seamen 

the  world. has  ever  seen;  who,  battling  with  those  stormy 
em  seas,  which  were  more  terrible  to  Koman  courage  than 
ray  of  Cimbric  battle  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  found  high  and 
excitement  in  the  conflict,  and  owned  no  masters  even  in  the 
*  tempests  whifh  beat  upon  thow  ici'-boiiiid  cnasls.  I)  is  no 
eration  to  speak  of  the  joy,  the  fierce  eiultation,  of  the 
men  in  their  perilous  conflicts  with  sea  and  storm.  Read 
ilf,  read  the  "  Heimskringla,"  and  you  will  see  how  this 
I  found  in  the  Northern  Ocean  the  only  enemy  with  which 
elt  themselves  fairly  mated  ;  and  there  they  learnt  a  contempt 
lor  perils,  and  a  joy  in  difficult  adventure,  which  has  infused 
blest  element  into  the  blood  of  the  most  sober,  sensible,  and 
rious,  hut,  when  i>ushed,  the  most  daring  and  terrible  nation 

earth.      1  often  lliink  of  the  sublime  picture  of  the  death  and 

of  the  old   Scyld,  son  of  Scef,   the  father  of  Beowulf,  with 

that  grand  old  epic  opens.  That  people  must  have  had  a 
id  imagination,  the  root  of  all  high  daring,  who  could  bury 
leaven-sunt  cliief  like  this : — 

hi*  appointed  time,  then,  Scyld  depnrted,  very  deorepid,  to  go  into  th» 

r  the  Lird :  tlief  then,  bia  dear  ruiiirndo,  bore  tiim  out  to  the  shore  of 
u  he  hiinielr  reqiiented,  the  while  that  the  I'riend  of  the  Scyldings.  tha 
chienain,  liad  power  with  hia  wonlai  lung  he  owned  it.     Ther«  npon  the 

tood  tlie  ring-jirowed  iiliip,  tlie  vehicle  of  the  noble,  shining  like  ice,  and 

3  wt  oat. 

n  the  bosom 
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ornaments,  brought  from  afar.     Never  heard  I  of  a  comelier  ahip  haying 

aflorned  with  battle  weapons  and  war-weeds,  with  bilU  and  mailed  c<mt*.     V\f»*n 
his  bosom  lay  a  nultitu'le  of  treasurp;»,  which  were  to  depart  ufar  with  him.  in* » 
the  possession  of  the  tl(K)d.      They  furnished  him  not  less  with  offerinz*.  ^''^ 
mijjrhty  wealth,  than  tluwe  had  done  who  in  the  beginninir  sent  him  forth  in  h-* 
wretihedneRs  alone  over  the  waves.     Moreover,  ihey  set  up  for  him  a  g»»M«*3 
ensign,  hijj^h  overhead;  they  let  the  deep  sea  btarhim;  they  gave  him  t»»  tL? 
ocean      Sad  was  their  spirit,  mournful  their  mooti.     Men  know  not  inso«»tht» 
say  (men  wise  of  counsel,  or  any  men  under  the  heavens)  who  rec«riv»;d  th»5 
freight. — Bkowulp  (hemble's  Translation.) 

Thus  the  Northmen  took  possession  worthily  of  those  stormv  se«>. 
Thus,  too,  the  patriarchs  took  possession  of  Canaan  :  by  niakinir  it 
the    burying-place    of  their   dead.       This  distinction    betwtH»n  tbt* 
Roman  and  the  Saxon  courage  is  very  worthy  of  attention.     Roiiuiu 
courage  would  dare  anything  far  duty,  or  in  pursuit  of  notable  aa*l 
sufficient  ends.     It  could  stand  calmly  at  its  post  under  the  liiv»- 
floods  of  Vesuvius,  or  leap  full-armed  into  a  yawning  chasm,  for  it'* 
countr}'  and  its  gods.     But  that  daring  which  loves  jK'ril  for  its  ovn 
sake,  and,  mad  with  the  excitement  of  the  conflict,  woos  danger  a>  * 
bride,  belongs  to  the  Northern  races  alone.     There  are  many  bravf 
races  among   the    mo<lem    European    ])eople    of   Romance   oriirin: 
Fix^nch,   Spaniards,  Italians,  have  never  biH^n  charged  with  ltt*'k- 
wardness  when  darinjx  deeds  had  to  bi'  done.     But  to  this  dav  the 
Englishman's  love  of  adventure,  the  joy  he  takes  in  jwrilons  enter- 
prises, for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  antl  the  high  oivupation  of  the 
faculties  which   they  atford,  is    a  mystery  to  these    peoples.      ( ■« 
An'ilnitt  is  alwavs   rcirarded  and   treated  abroatl  as  a  man   who  niav 
break  out  into  u  kind  of  adventurous  mania  at  any  moment.  The  old 
Berserker  furor  still   survives  amoiiir  us,  thoujrh  in  a  mihler  fonu  ~ 
test*\  Mr.   Wills   on   the   cdLre  of  the   Wetterhorn,  or   Dr.   Tvndale 
guideless  on  the   peaks  of  Monte   Kosa  or  Mont    Blanc.     So  ihe^? 
stormy  oceans,  by  a  kind   of  elective  aflinity,  l)elong  to  us.     Our 
ancestors   took    possession    of  them    n>yally ;    ami   down    thnmirh 
Alfred,   Athelstan,    Knut,   Harold,  the    I^ncastnan   house,  Edwarvl 
IV.,  to   ElizalxMh,  passed  of  right  the  weptrt*  of  the  narrow  st^n-t. 
In  those  ages,  English  maritime  enterprise  was  but  limite<l.     lliere 
was  little  to  tempt  it  forth  into  the  bn>ad  ocean;  but  the  chani:t*tul 
climate,   the    frecjuent    storms,    the    hmc    winter    nightK,    ami     the 
perilous    rockbouiid    coa^^ts   of   these    Ni»rthern   regii>ns,  tendotl    t»» 
nurse   that    skill,    <lariiiLr,  and    l«>ve  *.^(   maritime  ailventun*,    whirh 
broke  out    at    last,  wlu^n  thr  tiidd  was  prfpan*»l,  into  the  en torpr !•<•'♦ 
which  1  am  about  to  chnmiele,  and  which  won,  in  t>ne  brief  gt^nera- 
tinu,  the  naval  iiiastiMV  of  the  world. 

In  a  t'ornuT  pajMT.  \v«'  havi-  tra'-i-d  tlu'  history  of  o<'fanic  dis<H>rerT 
from  it»<  dawn  in  tin-  days  ot'  the  k!n«»m;ii!  of  otir  LanruHtrinn  kini*«, 
Priiici'  HiMii'V  (»!'  port iiirnl.  to  th.«  coiiiMirncfiiifnt  %^i  An'lic  «lk«*- 
cov.rv  in  tin-  w'w^n  of  Kli/.  iImj  h.  Tl,,.  mI.-  i  .•!"  a  lu-an-r  |»tith  to  the 
giMii  and  spirt*  n-.fioTi'.  xslprh  (i.uiim  i\\\'\  Col  imiImi^  IkiI  laul  o]i«*ii  to 
Europi'an  iMU»M-pri.so  aini  coinmtrrr.  was  ihr  iii.spinition  of  the 
daring  marinci^s  who  funvil  the  barrier  of  the  Polar  zone,  and  led 
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tlw  T«n  of  the  mont  brilliant  exploits  of  modern  times.     Commerce 
ws  the    genius   i.it'    diBCoi-ery ;    but   imagination    coat   a  halo   of 
iplendour  even  annmd  tbe  traffic  and  barter  of  that  romantic  age. 
Science  has  long  biucc  ocuopied  the  place  of  commerce  as  the  genius 
of  Arctic  discovei'v  ;    but  the  Btately  diune  may  ucknowledgo  her 
debt  to  her  homelier  sister  without  shame.     "First  that  which  is 
Mtnnl,  then  that  which  is  apiritnaj,"  is  the  law  eveiywhere.     But 
lie  men  who  led  the  exjieditjona— J'rohisher,  Da™,  Baffin,  Hudsoii, 
Button,  Fox,  and  Jiinies,  were  Inu'ght-en-anta  of  the  moBt  cxalt«d 
•chooj.     The  honour  to  be  won  throngh  danger  and  difficulty  waa 
tliair  cynosiu*;    they   ieit    the    profit   to   the   stay-at-homes  who 
fiiniished  the  expiditiona,  and  who   looked    for  some  substantial 
iftnmpense   in    spii.'c'S,    gems,    and    gold.      At    any  rate,   Mar(iii 
frobifiher,  the  piom  it  of  Ai-ctic  discovery,  had  a  hero's  sotil  in  him, 
ind  inveighed  as  liill.frly  ngninst  the  narrow  souls  and  the  timid 
Wts  of  the  tradi'i-s.  as  Hm  bniwniest  of  our  njuscular  ChristianB 
coidd  rail   at  the  ilugmas  of  the  accepted   gospel   of  tree  trade, 
Probiaber,  the  firsi   i.il'  our  Arctic  mariners — the  first  in  time,  thd 
first  in  honour — seiina  to  have  been  a  nortli  conntryman,  fiwm  near 
Doacaster.    From  iliose  pails  too  one  day  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  would 
*Mt  wistful  glances  at  the  New  World.    Drake  was  a  south  country- 
iBMi,  from  Devon,  as  were  most  of  the  naval  heroes  of  Elizabeth's 
'sign.     A  very  intci-esiiiig  account  of  the  man,  and  of  the  origin  of 
Ibe  enterprise,  is  iriven  by  one  Moater  George  Bcirt,  or  Beast,  as 
Wnie  write  it,  who   waa  engaged   in  the  voyage.     Our  readere  wiQ 
like  to  have  it  in   lii>i  own  wonls.     After  a  long  cxorilinm  to  prove 
Jbe  Arctic  zone  haliilahlc,  he  proceeds:—"  Which  thing  being  well 
considered,  and  fauiiliarly  known  to  our  general,  Caplsiu  Frobisher, 
»^ivoll  for  that  he  is  thoi-owly  fumi.shed  of  the  knowlcgo  of  the 
sphere,  and  all  other  skilles  ap])ei-layning  to  the  art  of  navigation, 
w  al.io  for  the  confinnatiou  he  hath  of  the  same  by  many  years' 
eiperieuce,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  being  persuaded  of  a  new  and 
Dearer  passage   to   Cataj-a  than  by  Capo  de   Bona  Speranza,  which 
the  Portugals  yearly  use  :   he  began  first  wilh  himself  to  devise  and 
then  with  his  friends  to  confcrre,  and  laid  a  plain  plot  unto  them 
that  ihe  vovage  was  not  onlv  possible  by  the  north-west,  but  also  he 
cinid  prove  easy  to  be  performed.     And  further  he  determined  and 
n-^olvfd  with  liimself  to  go  make  full  proofe  thereof,  and  to  accom- 
plish or  bring  true  ccrlilicate  of  the  truth,  or  else  never  to  return 
aiTiin  :  l,-<i""-<\i'j  thU  to  be  tlw  oidij  thl.tg  </  the  iccrld  that  was  h'ft  ijei 
U"'l".f  irlirn-bij  a  iiol'tble  mind  nii'jht  bi:  miulv  fiimnus  and  fortunate. 
But   although  his  will  were  great  to  perfoi-m  this  notable  voyage, 
nbcreof  he  IimI  conceive<l  in  liis  mind  a  great  liopQ,  by  sundry  sure 
rea.'^oiis   nod   secret   intelligences,  which  here  for  sundrj'  reasons  I 
li-.Tvc  utitiiiidied,  yet  lie  wanted  altcit,flber  mcims  and  ability  to  set; 
forwanl  and   [x-rform  the  same.      Long  time   he  confcired  with  his 
private  friends  of  these  secrets,  and  made  also  many  offers  for  the 
performing  of  the  same  in  effect  unto  sundry  merchants  of  onr 
country,  about  fifteen  years  before  he  attempted  the  same,  as  by 
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good  witness  shall  well  apr^^r.  Bat  perceiTine  tbat  hartlW  he  wi 
harkeneii  unro  bv  the  merchants,  which  nerer  ivirard  virtue  wit  hoi 
sundry  certain  and  prvsent  ^ains,  he  repaired  to  the  court,  fnn 
whence,  as  tr»:>m  the  fountain  of  our  ct^mmonweahh,  all  tfi>tMl  caosi 
have  their  chief  increase  and  maintenance "  I  that  wa**  l>efore  il 
establishment  of  the  circumlocution  office),  "  and  there  laid  open  t 
many  arreat  estates  and  learned  men  the  plot  and  sum  of  his  deric 
And  amone  manv  honourable  minds  which  favoured  his  honest  an 
commen.Jable  enterprise,  he  was  specially  Ivholden  to  the  Ripl 
Hon.  Ambrose  Dudlev.  Ertrle  of  Warwick,  whose  favourable  mil 
and  snxKl  disposition  harh  always  been  ready  to  countenance  tn 
advance  all  honest  actions,  with  the  authors  and  ex»*cutors  of  tl 
same.  And  so.  bv  means  of  mv  lord's  honourable  c»»untenancr,  1 
receive<l  some  c^imfort  of  his  cau^te  :  and  bv  little  and  little,  with  i 
small  exjx*nse  and  pain,  bwutrht  his  cau^^  to  some  |>erfection,  an 
had  drawn  together  so  many  adventurers,  and  such  sums  of  nioof; 
as  miirht  well  defrav  a  reasonable  chanre  to  furnish  hims4>lf  to  8C 
withal.  He  prepared  two  barks  of  2*»  to  2"»  tons  a-pie<v.  wherein  I 
prepan*d  to  acoimplish  his  preteniicd  voyH;?e.  When*fore,  bein 
famished  with  the  foresail  I  two  liarks,  and  a  small  pinnai^e  of  1 
tons  bunlen,  having  thertMu  victuals  and  other  netvssaries  for  twel^ 
months'  pro\'ision,  he  de[)arted  u}H)n  the  said  voyage  from  Blackwa 
the  l'">th  June,  A.i>.  l"»7tj.'* 

The  first  entry  in  the  loir-l>ook  is  as  follows: — "The  ^ih  Ivii 
Friday,  alH)nt  1*2  of  the  clock,  we  waved  at  Deptfonl,  and  set  fu 
all  three  of  us,  antl  ban*  down  bv  the  Court,  where  we  sliott€»  offo 
ordinance,  and  made  the  lH*st  |M)ssible  show  wc  tMuld.  11 
Alaicstic  Ix'lioldinir  the  same,  coniincndtnl  it,  and  IkuIc  urt  farew 
with  shakinjr  hiT  hand  at  us  out  of  the  window.  Aftt-rwanl  * 
sent  a  ^^ntlenian  aUmrd  of  us,  who  declared  that  llor  Maje# 
had  ^r)od  likinjjf  of  our  doinp*,  and  thanked  us  for  it,  and  al 
wished  our  captain  to  come  to  C'ouii  the  next  day  to  take  I 
leave  of  her.  The  same  day,  towards  niirht,  Mr.  Sccretarv  W«kj1 
came  aUiard  of  us,  and  dedannl  to  the  company  that  Her  Majc^ 
had  appointed  him  to  pve  them  char^'  to  lie  olttnlient  and  di 
p'Tit  to  their  captain  and  p>vemors  in  all  thinp<,  and  wished 
happie  success." 

They  had  an  easy  and  pros|H»n>us  course  X.W.  till  on  the  11th 
May,  th«*v  siirhted  huid  in  hit.  r»l  dvir.  N.  '*  It  rose,"  savs  the  k 
lMM)k,  ''like  pinnacles  (if.Nteeples,  and  all  coveird  with  snow.'*  Tl 
was  eviileiilly  tlie  souihern  part  of  (Jit^'Tdantl.  They  attempted 
hind,  *'  hut  the  ijifaf  st«>re  of  yi*e,"  and  thr  In  avv  inisis  ft»rlMiAlc. 
a  threat  teni|K*st  off  this  eoa>t,  the  ]>innace.  with  tnur  hands  on  Ikn 
(t'.inev  the  hardihood  of  takinir  h«*r  tluM*«'K  foundcnHl,  and 
p«'ri-.hi'd.  The  .U/'A^/'/,  niisTu«»tinLr  tht*  niuitiT.  privily  c*"»nveT 
herselt*  home  airaMi  thrn*  win*  ia_'j:ird-  atid  tmifoi-s  then  as  now 
wlieiv  she  arrived  »atelv.  :nid  rt|»o:U'.l  \\\r  ti  if-,:*!  with  Fn>btfl 
losi.  Alone  now  in  the  ifihr-.-l,  the  first  Ari'tic  mariner  stood  on 
a<*(H)mplish  his  enterprise.     The  ai*countfi  of  the  expedition  am  I 
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SiMgre ;  thpy  are  far  Ipsa  full,  'and  therefore  leas  inlereHling,  tliaa 
the  nKTatJves  of  the  nieii,  hsrdly  his  equals,  who  foUowed  on  the 
Hme  palh.  We  have  what  may  be  called  the  log-book  of  the  ehip, 
f  Ud  the  brief  narrative  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Best,  or  Beast,  oe  he 
I  Kudi  on  the  ehip'tt  registers,  who  sailed  in  the  expedition.  There  ia 
!  Atther  a  MS.  in  the  Cottouiati  Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  now 
Voktppily  much  damaged  by  fire,  in  the  handwriting  of  one  Michael 
lot  who'adnHicod  £800  ont  of  the  £2,400  whidh  the  expedition  cost, 
Bi  tlmt  JiS.  there  iB  a  liltle  anecdote  of  Frobisher,  which  is  invatn- 
|U«  u  a  revelation  of  the  man's  character,  aud  of  the  extent  to 
which  his  modest  but  daring  spirit  held  the  mastery  over  the  crew. 

'Oa  th*  13th  JdI.v.  in  the  rage  of  an  extreme  «(orin,  the  vesul  «u  cut  flnt 
M  litr  lida,  &nd  being  opoa  in  the  waite,  nas  filled  with  water,  au  as  «ba  laj'  ittU 
fennk,  uid  would  Di^ilher  wear  nqr  >t«er  with  anj  help  of  the  helm,  and  could 
■nwhave  rinen  s^in  but  h;  the  tn«rvelloa<  work  af  Ood')  grent  meri-y  to  help 
IhMtIL  Id  Ihii  diitre**,  when  all  the  men  In  tbe  <hip  had  Irnt  their  conrage, 
nd  did  disimjT  dI'  lire,  the  cstplAin,  It/ke  himiilf,  with  valiaot  cuuraee  stood  up, 
Mpaxed  alo.if^t  the  thip's  «i<le  in  the  cliaia  walea,  lyiug  on  hvr  oat  sidv,  and 
■l^t  bold  on  the  weather  leech  of  the  foruil,  but  in  the  wplber  coj-liut;  of  the 
Ai'd  the  forjanl  bralie.  '  To  ca*e  her  the  mizcn-niBBt  wu  cut  awav.  hut  she  still 
mUdheavilj,  an  thnt  the  water  iuoed  from  both  lirlea.  tbooi^h  withal  without 
■fthing  Hoatini;  ornr.  Soon  th<-  poor  Btvnn -buffeted  liark  was  put  before  the 
tBi  ud  all  liundi  wsrc  ret  to  work  to  repair  daniagei.'  " 

Eaklnyt  adds  auothtir  aueodote  to  the  same  effect,  under  the  dftte 
Scpteoiber  ?lh :  — "  We  had  a  very  terrible  storm,  by  force  whereof 
OUofourmen  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  bat  he  caught  hold  of  the 
bnuil  sheet,  and  there  held  till  the  captain  plucked  him  in  again." 
i  true  raittain  ;  if  anything  was  to  be  done,  he  was  the  man  to  do 
tt;  if  any  peril  was  to  be  met,  he  was  the  man  to  face  it;  if  any 
Wonr  was  to  be  claimed,  he  was  the  last  to  challenge  it.  There  is 
Wmeihing  almost  sublime  in  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  captain 
of  that  little  boat,  standing  on  through  storm  and  ice  into  the  bosom 
of  those  unknown  Arctic  seas.  "  The  worthy  captain,  notwith- 
■ttnding  these  discomforts,  though  the  mast  was  sprung  and  the 
topmast  blown  overboard  with  extreme  stress  of  weather,  continued 
lis  course  to  the  N.W.  ;  believing  the  sea  must  needs  at  length 
have  an  ending,  and  that  some  laud  should  have  a  beginning  that 
way ;  and  determined,  therefore,  at  least  to  bring  a  true  proof  what 
lud  and  sea  the  name  might  be,  so  far  N. -Westwards,  beyond  any 
that  hath  ever  been  discovered."  He  stood  on  to  some  purpose 
•cross  the  mouth  of  the  straits,  to  which  John  Davis  was  so  soon  to 
pre  his  name,  and  struck  the  American  coast  in  lat.  G2  deg.  30  min-. 
Working  up" to  IJ3  deg.  8  min.,  he  found  himself  at  the  mouth  of  an 
inlet,  "  a  great  gut,  bay,  or  passage,"  which  he  entered  joyfully,  be- 
lieving that  the  Western  Pa.s8age  was  found  to  Cathay.  "This 
jlaoe  be  named  ailer  himself,  Frobisher's  Straits,  like  as  Magellanua 
n  the  S.W.  end  of  the  world,  having  discovered  the  passage  to  the 
Sonth  Sea,  where  America  is  divided  from  the  continent  of  that 
and  which  Ueth  under  the  South  Pole,  and  called  the  same  Magel- 
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lan*8  Straits.'*  He  sailed  60  leagues  up  the  inlet,  which  wi 
wards,  through  a  kind  of  blunder,  rebaptized  by  tlie 
Lumlev,  and  ibund  that  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  i 
as  he  advanced.  At  the  extreme  j)oint  where  he  landed  h 
with  a  "  salvage  people,"  whom  he  likens  to  Tartars  in  ap| 
They  used  canoes  made  of  seal  skins,  with  a  kind  of  wtnu 
the  skin,  and  in  shape  in  some  respect  ix»sembling  the  shj 
Spain.  "One  of  the  natives,  after  a  Iniat  with  five  men  I 
captured  by  treaehery,  was  caught  by  a  stratagt^m,  wl 
when  he  found  himself  in  captivity,  for  ver}*  choU'r  and  d.'j 
bit  his  tongue  in  twain  between  his  mouth  ;  notwithstandinj 
not  thei-eof,  but  lived  until  he  came  to  England,  and  then 
cold  which  he  had  taken  at  sea.'*  The  summer  Ikmuit  f: 
Frobisher  having  collected  much  valuable  information  tor  t 
ance  of  future  expeditions,  resolved  to  return.  He  weitrl 
the  mouth  of  the  stniits  on  the  2()th  of  August,  and  made 
safelv  on  the  2nd  of  Octolvr. 

He  was  rect»ived  in  England  with  distinguished  honour 
was  highly  commended  of  all  men  ft»r  his  givat  and 
attempt,  but  specially  famous  for  the  pxMit  hojK'  he  bn>UL'l 
passage  to  Cataya."  But  ha]ipily  for  disi'over}-,  soiiirthi 
precious  than  even  the  spices  of  C'athay  seemed  to  1h*  likel 
out  of  the  exjH'dition,  and  led  t«)  its  ivnewal  the  fidlowintr  \ 

There  ai*e  two  versions  of  this  curious  storv  ;  \Nliirli  >1h 
our  ancestors  found,  as  we  find,  the  great  magnet  of  miLrnit 
gold.  One  account  of  it  is  in  Hakluyt,  and  runs  tliu>:  Tl 
of  course  luought  home  with  tlicm  all  kinds  vi'  curious  thi: 
these  unknown  rcLfions,  and  among  these  curi(.»?»itirs  wr 
])ieces  o{'  stone  **  hkc  sta  colo  in  colour."  The  wlt'r  of  uii 
sailors  by  chance  thn'W  one  of  xhvsv  pieces  on  the  tiiv,  ami 
l)ecame  heated  (pienchcd  it  with  vinrtrjir,  **  when  it  trli^tnu- 
bright  !nar(|Ucsett  of  goKI."  Then  it  was  given  to  the  o«ld 
wlu>  assjiycd  it  an«l  rej)orted  it  t«)  W  **  gi»ld  o!*e,  and  verv 
the  (piantitv.*'  The  other  version  of  the  storv  is  Lok's.  H 
the  MS.  al)ove  ri'ferred  to,  that  he  obtaine<l  a  pie<v  on  U»; 
bisher's  ship,  and  took  it  at  once  to  a  refiner,  wlio  L^ive  a  In 
of  it.  Li»k,  however,  (appan'utly  resolved  to  find  tr«»ld  in 
a  j>iece  of  the  ort»  to  one  John  liaptista  Airnello,  who  pn»v 
accommodating,  and  found  trohl  thnt*  sevenil  time-*:  a 
which  it  wouM  seem  l^)k  delivered  to  Her  Majesty.  (Ireii 
nu'nt  arosf  tlieivuptm.  Hut  there  was  no  inr^nie  ru>h  to  t 
fii'hls.  Men  diti  n«»t  mob  in  tho^e  davs  as  thev  di»  now.  T 
staid  and  «lelibenite  de|N)rtment  in  the  men  \A'  all  clas*.e 
shows  "the  man"  in  Lmiiul  <-ontra'<t  to  those  invvpirious  fa 
the  brute  cT*eation,  to  whieli  in  these  thi\>  he  stvms  In  i»*»t« 
lionour  to  U»  eont'ornied.  Still  th»i*e  was  reasonable  enr 
hast4'.  Thn-t'  >}iips  wiTe  t'tiniishtMi  a*  a  c<»>t  of  .i*V.  |'k»,  « 
zeulo'i^  pot»r  .Mieliarl  hole,  ifh's  wailin.'- **  fn'm  the  Fleetc  T 
Ix)ndon"  are  cndible,  wan  lel'i   to  make  up  irl.4'H».     A   ro 
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ttuB  time — the  Aid,  of  200  tons  burden — carried  Frobisher  with 
lOO  persons,  "  thirty  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  and  the  rest  safficient 
*nd  talle  sailors."  Our  old  friend  the  Oahriel,  carried  18,  and  the 
Uithad,  16  men. 

They  \ett  BteckwaU  un  tl„^  LKHh  ,A  JLiy.  Fr,.bisher,  liaviii;,' 
kiieed  Her  Majesty's  L^iml,  was  dismissed  by  her  with  '■^acious 
eoontenance  and  comfMiiiil>k^  words.  On  the  27th,  at  Gi-avesend, 
»bo»rd  the  Ayde,  we  all  .e.-uived  the  communion  by  the  minister  of 
Gnvesend,  and  prepatcil  ii.s,  an  good  Christians  towards  Ck»d,  and 
Molnte  men,  for  all  foil uiits  ;  and  towarda  night  we  departed  onto 
Tabarie  Hope."  On  tl,t.  7(li  of  June  they  touched  at  the  Orkneya, 
of  which  the  captain  gi\-i.-s  a  graphic  but  dismal  picture.     He  says, 

tte  mhabitants  were  vei y  beastly,  and  rudely  in  respoirt  of  civility  ; 
tluir  honaes  are  poor  without,  and  sluttish  enough  withm,  and  the 
people  in  nature  thereiuito  agreeable."  However,  they  were  a  (.-anny 
people  then  as  now.  Frobisher  says,  with  a  sly  touch  of  humour, 
"jet  they  are  notignortiut  of  the  value  of  our  coine,"  On  the  16th 
«f  July  they  were  off  tin;  ttiouth  of  the  straits,  where  they  remained 
tin  the  23rd  of  August.  On  the  way  Frobisher  muile  the  aagaeioua 
aWrration  that  the  ico  iiiountainB,  which  they  passed,  the  size  of 
vbich  filled  them  with  amazement,  "  were  bred  in  the  sounds,  or 
nme  land  near  the  polu  ;  and  that  the  main  sea  never  freezeth, 
rterefore  there  ia  no  uiaiv  gliuriale,  ae  the  opinion  hitherto  bath 
Wen."  Tbey  occupied  ihf  lime  while  in  the  straits,  not  in  pushing 
diaooTery,  but  in  seareliiii^'  for  gold  ore,  Frobisher  being  expressly 
Aected  by  his  commi.-npd,  "to  search  for  the  ore,  and  defer  the 
iwovery  of  the  paasaf.'i>  rill  another  time" — a  direction  which,  like 
e  brave  and  loyal  captain,  he  implicitly  obeyed.  In  his  former 
Upedition  he  had  lost  five  men  and  a  boat  through  the  treaehery  of 
Ibe  Esquiniiiuit.  He  was  deeply  anxious  to  get  news  of  them,  and 
"set!  all  kinih!  of  stratagems  to  entrap  the  wary  natives,  but  with 
laall  encL-ess. 

"  it  our  lirst  arrival,  after  the  ahips  rode  at  uiclior,  our  generall,  with  each 
toopuiy  at  could  be  spared  the  ships,  in  marching  order  entered  the  land,  having 
■paoal  care,  hj  exhortation,  tlint  on  our  entraneo  thereto  we  slioald  all  with  odo 
lace,  koeeling  upon  our  knees,  chie%  thank  tiod  for  our  safe  arrival ;  secondly, 
Umch  him  thut  it  would  please  his  Divine  Majesty  long  to  continue  our  Queen, 
for  ahom  we,  in  tliis  order,  took  possession  of  the  country ,  and,  thirdly,  that  by 
oar  Cbristinn  study  anil  endeavour  thsHe  barliarous  peoples,  trained  up  in  pagaiiisiu 
DhI  ia6delily,  might  he  reduced  to  the  knowledge  of  true  religion  and  the  hope 
rfnlvation  through  Chrint  the  Kedeemer." 

Thus  they  took  possession  of  the  country.  "  In  the  name  of  God, 
Amen,"  meant  something  on  those  men's  lips.  The  place  where 
Ibey  landed  the\  named  Mount  Warwicke."  As  they  returned  to 
th«r  boats  thcj  san  some  natives,  who,  with  cries  like  the  roaring 
of  Injlls,  seemed  to  desire  conference.  With  due  circumspection, 
Frobisher  and  anothtr  met  two  of  the  nativca,  one  of  whom,  for 
bck  of  better  nuitlun  Iim  cut  ofl'  the  tail  of  hia  coat,  and  gave  it 
W  the  general        Ihi   gt.ntral  tried  to  seize  him,  but  he  was  too 
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nimble,  and  escaped.  Regaining  their  bows  and  arrows,  they  sbol 
and  wounded  the  poor  general  ignominiously  in  the  rear.  A  genera 
skirmish  ensued — the  savages  fled — when  an  EIlgli^fhmal^  on< 
"  Nicholas  Conger,  a  goode  footman,  and  unencumbered  ^-ith  an; 
furniture,  having  only  a  dagger  at  his  back,  overtook. one  of  tbem 
and  being  a  Cornish  man,  and  a  good  wrestler,  showed  his  ci>mp« 
nion  such  a  Cornish  tricke,  that  he  made  his  sides  ake  against  th 
ground  for  a  month  after,  and  so  being  stayed,  he  was  taken  alivt 
and  brought  away."  Frobisher,  to  his  great  sorrow,  could  lein 
nothing  of  his  men.  They  then  stood  over  the  straits  to  searvh  fo 
ore,  and  they  found  something  wliich  looked  like  it ;  but,  on  trial 
discovered  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  "  That  all  is  not  gold  iba 
glittereth.**  Farther  on,  how^ever,  they  found  a  substanct?  vfhk. 
gave  them  plater  hope;  and  also  a  dead  fish,  having  a  horn  tw 
yards  long,  which  being,  of  course,  the  unicorn's,  they  bi*oughi  hiUM 
*'and  reserved  as  a  jewel  for  the  Queen's  wardrobe.'*  The  tloatin; 
ice  in  the  strait  greatly  troubled  them ;  "  whoso  maketh  niivipitkv 
in  those  country s,  hath  not  only  storms,  winds,  and  furious  s«i»  t 
encounter,  but  also  many  monstrous  and  great  islands  of  iiv,  a  thin 
both  rare,  wonderful,  and  greatly  to  be  n*garded.**  In  a  j»liuv  whi<* 
they  called  York  Sound,  there  was  further  skirmishing  with  lb 
natives,  and  two  women  were  seized.  **  The  one  being  old  and  tiirh 
our  men  thought  she  had  l)et»n  a  devil,  or  some  witch,  and  hi 
buskins  were  pulled  ofl*  to  see  if  she  had  cloven  feet  or  no."  Bcin 
comforted  on  that  head,  "  they  let  her  go,  seeing  she  wa«  old,  and* 
an  ngly  hue."  The  other  was  young,  with  an  infant  at  her  boci 
The  infant  was  wounded  in  the  skirmish,  and  the  surgvou  applic 
salves.  The  woman,  **  not  ac<iiminted  with  that  kind  of  .-^urprr 
])liu*ked  those  salves  iiway,  **  and  exhibited  a  pretty  kind  of  hur^i-i 
which  natuiv  toaclieth,"  and,  "by  continual  licking  of  lu-r  oi* 
tongtu',  not  much  unlike  a  dog,  she  heideil  up  the  child's  arm 
The  two  caj)tives  were  brought  togi»ther.  The  narrative  of  tlw 
donuanour  to  each  other  is  verj-  touching.  They  marked  them  we 
and  wci-e  struck  with  the  woman's  singular  modesty  and  pn»prieti 
a  modesty  which,  as  Christian  gentlemen,  they  had  the  manliness 
rcsjK'ct,  in  notable  and  noble  contnist  to  the  habits  o(  the  car 
advent un?rs  of  Spain.  Frt)m  them  Frobisher  heanl  that  Kin  m 
were  alive,  and  he  wrote  a  letter — the  first  corresp<.>ndenci»  of  \ 
Arctic  regions — which  he  sent  on  short*,  hoping  that  by  some  go< 
chance  it  might  fall  in  their  way.     Here  it  is  wonl  for  word. 


"In  the  name  of  (iihI,  in  whom  we  all  believe,  who  il  trurt)  hath 
your  iHhlii'H  uml  smiU  aiintiii;  tht"ii>  iiitideU.  I  iNiinuifnd  me  unto  vuti.  I  will 
L:la«l  to  nofk  hv  all  iiK'au<*  \ou  niu  iU*vi!>4»  for  votir  iii'!i\eraiuv,  cither  with  fm 
or  with  any  couinuMliiirK  within  u\\  ^hi|4.  which  1  will  n<it  KfKirr  ftiryour  aalKi 
or  iin\thin^  i>!-e  1  i*un  ilo  for  yoti.  I  havo  aUmril  of  thfiry^  a  man,  a  wunuui*  a 
a  chiht,  Hhii'h  I  uiu  otuito^itol  to  ihlivrr  fi>r  \<  u.  hut  the  mail  which  1  cam 
awHv  t'nnu  htMuv  Ia!»t  yt-ar  ii»  iIi-.h!  in  Kn^himl.  Mor«*»<v»r,  )ou  may  dechiiv  na 
th«'m  that  if  tht>y  ihli\i>r  you  not.  I  will  n«>t  U:t\o  a  man  alive  ID  their  OMUlti 
Aud  thua  if  one  of  yon  can  eume  to  a|»t«k  with  me,  they  ahall  haT««idher  i 
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Tiwd«j  morning,  7th  Aug.,  1577." 

The  men,  however,  never  appeared ;  and  tlife  season  being  far 
tpeat,  and  200  tons  of  ore  being  on  board,  the  general  resolved  to 
Bike  good  his  retnm.  "  Forty  gentlemen  asked  to  march  np  and 
nney  the  country,"  but  Frobiaher,  "  well  considering  the  time  he 

W  on  hand,  and  the  -,-t.y,ly  fe;,-,.  ,mu-  , i,ji-y  li;,ni  )i>  ;.  jnf^fnt 

'Btnm  of  gain,  resolved  m  ro'tuni,  and  leave  fhc  it'st  to  hi.;  liy  God's 
Wp,   hereafter  weU  ii.romj.jiHhed."      On    the  22nd   of    August, 

making  a  bonfire  on  ihi>  highest  mount  in  the  ieiand,  and  firing  a 
TOllej-  in  honour  of  Lflilv  .Vjme,  Countess  Warwicke,  whose  name  it 
Weth" — you  see  herf  i1r>  hearty  and  jovial  epirit  of  the  Eaghsh — 
Kwy  weighed  for  homiv  They  had  a  trying  and  stormy  passage. 
On  the  Ist  of  SeptemliL'i-,  the  Aid,  "  lying  a-lnll,"  in  order  not  to 
OTtetrip  her  conaorta,  «;i.s  mort  grievously  buffeted  with  the  waves. 

A^d  of  being  awaiiqit'ii,  they  got  her  before  the  wind,  and  ran. 
lie  neit  day  being  calm,  they  foand  the  rudder  waa  reft  in  twaino, 
wd  slmost  ready  to  ftll  nwny."  Dismayed  by  this  discovery,  they 
IwcBd  their  energies  i  n  i-ei>air  the  loss.  They  "  flung  half-a-doten 
Wnple  of  the  best  men  overboard,  who,  taking  great  pmna,  nnder 
*»ler,  driving  planks,  iiinl  liindiiig  with  ropes,  did  well  mend  and 
Mrengthen  the  matter,  tliongh  the  most  part  retnmod  more  thau 
to&adout  of  the  water,"  "I'hiB  was  the  last  severe  trial.  Ontha 
8rd  September  the  jI;-/  made  Milford  Haven,  the- (?«6riei  made 
Bristol,  the  Michael,  si>tiic  northern  port.,  with  the  loss  of  one  man 
■T  sickness,  and  one  tiuiii  washed  ovei'lxiard,  of  which  the  night 
■lefofe  ho  had  a  strange  premonition  in  a  dream. 

"The  30th  of  Anemit,  with  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  a  anrgn  of  the  bm,  the 
•«t«r  of  the  Oabru'l,  and  the  boatswain,  wore  stricken  both  overboard;  ami 
wdlj  was  the  boatawain  recovered,  having  hoUl  on  a  ropo  hanging  overtioBTd  in 
tk  Ka  t  and  ;et  the  bark  was  laced  fore  and  after,  wit)i  ropea  a  breast  hip-h 
•ilbin  iHiorde.  Thi*  rnaaler  was  called  William  Smith,  being  bat  a  joung  man, 
■ad  a  ler;  ioRieient  mariner,  who,  being  all  the  morning  before  eieeediiig 
liltaunt,  told  his  captain  he  dreamed  that  he  waa  cast  overboard,  and  that  the 
tuaUwain  had  him  b;  the  hand,  and  could  not  aare  him.  And  so,  immcdiatelf 
Bpon  the  end  of  hii  tale,  his  drcamo  came  right  euillj  to  paane  ;  and  indeed  the 
b«Uwain,  in  like  aort,  held  him  by  one  hand,  baaing  hold  on  rope  with  the  other 
ntill  bia  force  faj'Ied,  and  the  master  was  drowned." 

Frobisher  hastened  overland  to  Court,  whore  he  waa  received  with 
great  honour  and  joy.  "  The  Queen  delighted  to  find  that  the 
matter  of  the  gold  ore  had  appearance,  and  made  show  of  groat 
riches  and  profit,  and  the  hope  of  the  possage  to  Cataya  by  this 
voyage  greatly  increased."  This  was  the  report  of  a  special 
commission  aiii>ointed  to  investigate  the  subject.  The  Queen  gave 
the  name  of  "  Meta  incognita"  to  the  newly  discovered  country,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  send  ont  an  eipcdition  in  the  ensuing  year, 
tborooghly  famished  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  there. 
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Tliis  third  expedition  was  by  far  the  most  important  and 
of  the  three,  though  it  had  the  slightest  issues.  It  consisted 
ships,  which  assembled  at  Harwich  on  the  27th  of  Mav,  s 
on  the  SOth  of  May,  1578, 

The  captains  assembled  at  Court  to  take  leave  of  the  Qi 
gave  to  Frobisher  "  a  faire  chain  of  gold." 

The  first  misadventure  was  the  foundering  of  tlio  bark 
100  tons,  with  the  frame  of  the  house  for  the  colonists 
This  vessel  received  such  a  blow  from  a  rock  of  ice  tliat 
down  therewith  in  sight  of  the  whole  fleet,  her  cri'w  Ix 
difficulty  saved  by  the  boats  of  the  other  ships.  Alter  t 
the  Dermis — which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  evi 
the  fleet — they  met  with  a  "  sudden,  terrible  temj>est  *'  frv>n] 
Having  weathered  the  storm,  they  found  theni.selves  eniH>m 
the  ice-pack,  "having  left  much  behind  them  tlu>n»w  wl 
had  passed,  and  finding  more  before  them  thon^w  whirli  tl 
not  pass.  In  this  perilous  situation  each  man  did  the  K*st 
for  the  safety  of  his  ship.  "Some  of  the  ships,  where  tht»y  i 
a  place  more  cleared  of  yce,  and  get  a  little  btM-th  of  sea  n 
take  in  their  sayles,  and  there  lay  adrift  ;  other  some  WkV 
moored  anker  upon  a  great  island  of  yce ;  and  again,  sonn 
fast  shut  up,  and  compassed  in  amongst  an  intinite  nuniln*! 
counti*eys  and  islands  of  yce,  that  they  wert»  faine  to  subi 
selves  and  their  ships  to  the  mercy  of  the  unmereiful 
strengthened  the  sides  of  their  ships  with  junk  i>f  cab 
masts,  planks, 'and  such  like,  which  being  hanged  overl»oa] 
sides  of  their  ships,  might  iK'tter  defend  them  from  the  o 
sway  and  strokes  of  the  said  yce."  Verj-  amazing  t*»  thei 
noise  made  by  the  churning  of  the  ice  in  a  tem|M\stu<»us  sea 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  and  hear  the  rushing  and  the  nois4 
tides  did  make  in  that  place,  ^Nnth  so  violent  a  fon»e,  that 
lying  a-lull  were  turned  sometimes  round  al>out,  even  in  a 
after  the  manner  of  a  whirlpool ;  and  the  nt>ise  i»f  the  t; 
lesse  to  l)e  heard  afar  off  than  the  waterlall  of  Ii<md»»n  Un 
appears  that  in  the  strt»s8  of  the  weather  they  lost  their  r 
and  that  Frobisher  was  aware  (»f  it,  but  would  not  even  I 
his  followers,  lest  thev  should  Ix*  disheartene<l,  and  dt'«»irt» 
At  length,  after  gn»at  ])erils,  in  which  the  hanly  and  i\»i 
seamanshi])  of  the  various  eaptains  cons]»iruously  apjH»ars, 
fleet  assembled  in  the  Countess  i>f  Warwick's  Snun«l.  alwait  t 
of  Auufust,  and  j>!vparations  wen'  at  omv  eoniini-nefd  f* 
plishinnr  the  object  of  the  ex|H*dition.  It  was  projM»s«'d  t«» 
huntli-cd  men  tlici*c  to  colonize  the  ct»nntrv.  then*  iH'inir 
at  that  time  in  KnirliUHl  «»t*  \vli;»r  the  winter  tenijH»nitun*  of 
about  the  UKMith  «»!'  Diixi^'s  Stniits  niirrht  \k\  Po<»r  Hmli 
ami  the  terrihle  sutferinirs  «»f  Captain  .lames,  let  some  liifh 
that  in  the  succeedinLT  reitrns.  Hut  the  foumlering  of  tl 
with  the  house  on  Ixninl,  mercifully  defeati»d  the  plan.  T 
sions,  too,  for  the  1<K>  men  were  not  forthcoming  in  infficM 
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tity ;  "  so,  for  these  and  sundry  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  it  was 
Jeeolved  that  no  settlement  should  be  there  this  yeare."  On  the 
SOth  of  Angust  a  council  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  return  as 
fully  laden  with  ore  as  might  be  ;  but  on  the  morrow,  the  31st,  the 
fleet  was  fairly  blown  out  to  sea  by  a  tremendous  storm,  and 
scattered.  The  homeward  passage  was  most  tempestuous ;  "  many 
of  the  ships  were  dangerously  distressed,  and  severed  almost 
asunder;"  but  the  whole  of  them  arrived  safely  at  length,  at 
different  ports  and  at  different  times,  the  last  on  the  31st  of  October, 
U78. 

The  adventures  of  the  several  ships  are  full  of  the  deepest  interest, 
did  our  space  allow  us  to  dwell  on  them.  Captain  Best,  in  the 
Antie  Frances,  showed  singular  hardihood.  I  give  an  extract 
from  his  narrative — it  must  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  rest.  He 
bad  the  materials  of  a  small  pinnace  on  board  his  ship,  with 
the  important  exception  of  nails.  He  had  the  boat  put  together 
•8  well  as  he  could  manage  it,  and  resolutely  determined  to  explore 
the  straits,  as  the  ship  could  not  pass.  He  found  it  difficult  to  get 
Tolmiteers.  "But  manful  and  honest  John  Gray  "  volunteered  to 
iooompany  him,  and  several  at  once  followed  his  example  ;  though 
tke  carpenter  who  put  it  together  affirmed  that  he  would  not  venture 
in  it  for  five  hundred  pounds.  They  set  forth  ;  the  rest  I  must  give 
M  &r  as  I  can  in  their  own  words  : — 

"Od  the  19th.  Captam  Best,  accc  i  bv  i 

vorthj  compeer,  and  eighteen  hands  uik       ki  buc       ■••• 

^  of  Uie  hazardous  Voyage  that  w) 
tf  Ban's  labour  with  ores,'  and  encoum,  -* 

ttor  way  through  ice,  they  accomplishcu,  »j  nun  v^  ^  v, 

^  ifty  leagues,  and  entered,  as  the;  i  ''Hi.  at 

W  the  identity  of  the  place  is  not  cJ      .  -       ,  j      «        - 

of drcnmstances  concurred  to  involve  baem  lu  ov»ic  pciplextby.     on  xai  — ^o 

•dTenturers  found  great  stones  set  up,  as  it  seemed,  by  natives  for  marks.     . 
•l«o  found  cros»<?s  of  stone,  as  if  Christian  people  had  been  there.     Re  embarking, 
*od  pulling  along  the  shore,  tliey  noticed  a   smoke  of  a  fire  under  a  hill's  side, 
'whereof  they  diversely  deemed.*     Human  figures  then  appeared  in  the  distance, 
bat  too  far  off  to  be  distingnislied.     Drawing  nearer,  the  people  ashore  wafted,  or 
•eemwi  to  waft,  a  flag,  but  the  natives  were  wont  to  do  the  same  when  they  sav 
» strange  boat.     Anon  the  perplexed  mariners  perceived  certain  tents ;  and  they 
nude  the  ensign  to  be  *  of  mingled  colours,  black   and  white,  after  the  English 
^*hion.*     This  discovery  rather  increased  than  diminished  their  amazement.     No 
ibip  was  to  be  seen :  no  harbourage  was  known  of  in  the  vicinity.     Besides,  it  was 
not  the  practice  of  the  English  to  visit  those  parts.     Apprehension  ensued.     It 
»M  feared  that  by  storms  some  ship  had  been  driven  up,  or  in  some  dense  fog  had 
aiaBed  the  way —that  the  people  had  been  wrecked  and  spoiled  by  the  natives,  by 
*hotn  it  was  conjectured  might  be  *used  the  sundry-coloured  flagge  for  a  policie 
to  bring  others   within    their    dnnirer.'       The     resolution   of    the    party   was 
innDcdiately  taken.     *They  determined  to  recover  the  same   ensign,  if  it  were 
•0,  from  the  base    peoi)le,  or   els   to   lose  their  lives,  and   all  together.      But, 
ia  the  end,  they  di'*cerned  them  to  be  their  countrymen,  and  then  they  deemed 
tht-m  to  have  lost  their  ships,  and  so  to  be   gathered  together  for  their  better 
rtrength.'     On  the  other  hand,  *  the  companie  ashoare  feared  that  the  captaine, 
baring  loet  his  ship,  came  to  seeke  forth  the  fleete  for  his  reliefe  in  his  poor  pin- 
so  that  their  extremities  caused  eche  partie  to  suspect  the  worst.*     Under 
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these  circnmstances.  Captain  Best  took  the  precaution  whicli  prudence  dictated. 
On  nearing  the  shore,  he  *  commanded  hiff  boate  carefully  to  be  kepte  aflote,  lest, 
in  their  necessitie,  they  might  winne  the  same  from  him,  and  seeke  first  to  save 
themselves ;  for  every  man,  in  that  case,  is  next  himself.'  But  no  strife,  he  ob- 
serves, followed  the  meeting  of  the  two  parties.  On  the  contrary,  unbounded  delight 
predominated.  *  They  haled  one  another  according  to  the  manner  of  the  sea,  and  de- 
manded, WTuU  cheer  f  and  either  party  answered  the  other,  that  all  was  well; 
whereupon  there  was  a  sudden  and  joyful  outshoute,  with  g^eate  flinging  up  of 
caps,  and  a  brave  voly  of  shotte,  tp  welcome  one  another.  And  truly,'  it  is  ob- 
served, '  it  was  a  most  strange  case  to  see  how  joyfull  and  gladde  every  partie 
was  to  see  themselves  meete  in  safetie  againe,  after  so  strange  and  incredible 
dangers  :  yet,  to  be  short,'  the  narrator  devoutly  remarks, '  as  their  dangers  were 
greate,  so  their  God  was  greater.' " 

The  poor  pinnace  came  to  grief  on  the  way  home.  She  foundered 
at  sea  almost  the  moment  after  Captain  Best  and  the  adyentnrons 
crew  who  had  embarked  in  her  were  received  safely  and  joyfully  on 
board.  The  other  ships  met  with  an  abundant  share  of  the  special 
difficulties  and  dangers  with  which  recent  narratives  of  Arctic  disco- 
very have  made  us  famihar.  There  is  a  dreary  monotony  of  danger 
and  suffering  in  the  records  of  Arctic  navigation,  which  stretch 
through  near  300  years.  Frobisher  led  the  van — M*Clintock,  com- 
pleting Franklin's  work,  has  closed  it,  for  a  time.  We  have  given 
our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  the  first  Arctic  trilogy.  It  ends,  for 
the  time,  in  disappointment  and  confusion.  As  far  as  its  immediate 
object  was  concerned,  hke  all  the  rest,  it  failed.  But  I  venture  to 
think  that  it  ended  in  a  high  success,  if  the  daring  and  hardihood 
of  her  sons  is  the  glory  of  a  country,  her  chief  defence  in  war,  her 
sinew  of  strength  in  an  honourable  peace.  In  this  school  many  of 
the  men  were  trained  whose  nimble  and  daring  seamanship  bewil- 
dered and  outmanoeuvred  the  most  renowned  captains  of  Spain  at 
England's  Salamis.  Frobisher,  Fenton,  Best,  the  heroes  of  these 
expeditions,  were  all  thei*e,  foremost  among  the  champions  ol 
Eughmd  and  the  Gospel.  Victors  in  such  a  strife  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  picture,  to  them  it  was  but  merry  sport,  "  a  morris  dance 
on  the  waters,"  to  scatter  and  shatter  the  grandest  armada  which 
Europe  has  ever  sent  forth  on  the  seas,  and  to  challenge  for  England 
that  naval  supremacy  which  has  never  yet  been  disputed  by  an 
equal,  and  never  will  be — let  them  build  ships  as  they  like — while  the 
world  endures.  One  broad  feature  in  the  history  of  Arctic  enter- 
prise is  the  pious  and  God-fearing  character  of  the  men  who  have 
made  themselves  its  heroes.  There  is  here  a  grand  and  almost 
unbroken  unity  from  FrobiKher  to  Franklin.  Bibles,  and  booka 
which  may  be  the  companions  of  godly  men,  are  the  most  notable 
of  the  relics  of  our  gallant  count rjnien  which  bestrew  those  dreaiy 
regions  ;  and  I  extract  from  the  sailing  orders  of  Frobisher's  squad* 
ron.  Article  8,  which  contains  the  watchword:  "Kany  man  in  the 
fleet  come  up  in  the  night,  and  hale  his  fellow,  he  shall  give  him 
the  watchword,  *  Before  the  world  was  God ;'  the  other  RhalT  answer 
him,  if  one  of  ours,  that  *  after  God  came  Christ,  his  Son.'  " 

B.  R 
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WuL  ni^  seven  handred  yettre  have  passed  away  since  the  fireah 
Uood  of  Thomas  Becket  atained  the  etepe  of  St.  Benedict's  alt&r  at 

Ctnterboiy.     The  proad  lineoi  !  In   I'l i:.iiii  i--  li;i-.  iii-in  ■. rvilrd 

It  the  Tudore,  the  Tndora  l._(  il.,.  Siii.ni-.,  iln-  rSuuii-i^  Ijj  the 
Gnelpha  ;  and  the  Cathedral  whori;,  diuing  twelve  geiiurations,  St, 
Thomas  was  inetaUed  far  above  "oar  ladye  "  now  ecbues  with  tho 
ehuits  of  a  Protestant  service,  Hn<l  dignitaries,  chosen  solely  by  the 
tojai  will,  now  minister  at  he^  nllars.  Still,  the  strife  of  the  regal 
uid  ecclesiastical  powers — typi'icd  so  vividly  by  Plaiitugenet  und 
Becket  has  not  ceaBed;  and  lir.c,  iu  the  year  IStiU,  two  portly 
TOlnmes  claim  onr  notice  ;  the  uni' hy  a  cler<j;ynian  of  the  Chorch  of 
Bome,  elevating  Becket,  of  coursi,  inin  uii  ininiaciila,l«  saint  and 
luutjT ;  the  other  by  Canon  Robertson,  who — as  member  of  a 
Church  which,  not  content  with  rendering  to  "  Cwsar  the  things 
*bich  are  Cfflsar's,"  has  most  lavishly  rendered  bira'"the  things 
<tich  are  God's" — also  can  do  bat  scant  jusiice  to  his  hero,  so 
profound  is  his  reverence  for  "  Chnrch  and  Statj;." 

For  ourselves,  as  heartily  opposed  to  royal  iiuthority  in  matters 
<i  rehgion  as  to  priestly  domination,  and  iHikiiii^ti^-  to  neither 
Chnich,  we  will  take  a  view  of  Becket  and  lii^  cniitc!^!  truni  a 
Sonconformiist  standpoint,  and  going  over  ninvr  :if  Inii^'lli  the 
hiatory  of  his  earlier  life,  and  marking  the  varions  inflnences  and 
Modations  by  which  he  was  sarrounded,  endeavour  to  form  a  jnst 
estimate  of  his  character.  It  were  easy  to  make  the  Btorj'  of  Becket 
M  JuU  as  a  Chancerj-  report,  but  tlius  treated,  and  in  the  light  of 
lii*  own  stirring  times,  it  is  an  interesting  episode  iu  our  history,  and 
not  without  its  moral. 

Little  can  be  ascertained  respecting  Becket's  family  save  that  his 
father  was  a  citizen  of  London  ;  and  tradition  has  reported  that  he 
«»8  a  goldsmith.  But  the  pretty  Utile  romance — how  Gilbert; 
Becket  set  forth  with  his  fellow  eroises  to  the  far  east,  and  waa 
taken  captive,  and  rele^ed  by  the  Soldan's  fair  daughter;  how  the 
fiir  Mathild  found,  when  the  Christian  soldier  was  gone,  that  he 
W  taken  her  heart  with  him  ;  and  then  how  she  fled,  and  wandering 
to  Acre  with  onl^-  the  two  English  words  on  her  lips,  "  Gilbert; "  and 
"  London  "  slie  sought  passage  over  the  sea,  and  arrived  in  London, 
and  stood  desolate  in  the  streets,  asking  for  "  Gilbert,"  while  the 
crowd  gazed  wonderingly  on  her  strange  garb  and  her  strange 
beauty  ;  until,  guided  to  Gilbert's  home,  she  there,  after  being  like 
Harold  the  Dauntless,  "cliristened  and  wed,"  became  the  mother 
of  St.  Thomas.    Tiiis  pretty  tale  wc  regret  to  say  we  must  give  up,  for 

•  "Becket,  Arclib  iiiliop  of  CiintPrbiirj :  a  Iliugraplij."  Bj  Jamea  Craigie 
ItiWrLsou,  II  .A.,  L'aiion  of  Canterbury. 
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not  even  an  allnsion  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  narratives  of  the  foiirn»ii- 
temporan'  if^-riters  who  have  supplied  us  with  the  most  authtntic  iij- 
formation  ;  and  it  is  first  told  in  the  chronicle  of  **  fabling  Bn»ni|itnn.*' 

^Vlthouc:h  in  this  case,  reluctantly  agreeing  with  Canon  HoU»rt'*«>:i. 
we  cannot  allow  that  Becket  wasof  Numian  pan»ntaj,fe.  Hi>  faihrr 
at  one  time  durinj^  his  life  held  high  oflitre  in  the  city — acconlini:  \** 
FitzStephen,  that  of  '*  portreve/'  an  otfice  subse<juently  nierprd  in 
the  liigher  dignity  of  lonl  mayor.  Xow,  most  unlikely  was  it  tluii 
in  a  community  so  thoroughly  Saxon  as  Ijondon,  the  represeiitiitivo 
of  East  Anglia,  and  the  caj)ital  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  a  stn4nL'vr''f 
Norman  birth  should  have  l>een  thus  hononre<l.  His  elect  ion  must  Imve 
taken  place  some  time  during  the  thirty-tive  years  of  HeniyV  reiL'u: 
and  his  charter,  granted  on  his  accession,  expressly  secun*s  t«»  tin- 
citizens  the  proud  right  of  choosing  lioth  their  sheriffs  and  nia;r*- 
trates.  Tnidition  asserts,  too,  that  lk»cket's  father  was  a  g(»ltlsmiih. 
Now,  tliis  alone,  and  it  has  never  lx.*en  contradicted,  wt»uld  prvve 
that  he  was  of  Saxon  race,  for  we  have  no  instance*  whatever  until 
late  in  the  historj'  of  our  city  guilds  of  a  Norman  btdonirinir  tti  the 
fraternity  of  "  St.  Dunstan,  of  the  gtddsmitlw.'*  Bt»cket*s  an>wer. 
however,  to  his  givat  enemy,  (rilbert  Foliot,  who  8et»ms  t«i  havi* 
taunted  him  as  l>eing  of  low  origin,  is,  we  think,  conclusive  on  ihi* 
subject.  "For,  if  you  refer  to  my  descent  and  to  my  forefutluTS 
trulv  thev  were  London  citizens,  dwellimr,  without  blame,  aiiumi! 
their  fellow-citizens,  nor  by  any  means  among  the  lowest."  It  i* 
diHicult  to  imagine  any  one,  save  a  Saxon  inhabitant  i>f  Ltiiil'tsi. 
using  words  like  these  within  a  centuiy  after  the  Ntmnan  iiimpie^t. 

The  year  Ills,  and  the  21st  l)e<'emlvr,  whence  his  name.  Iia* 
b(.»en  given  as  the  date  of  JJecket's  birth.  We  an*  ti»ld  that  U>th 
father  and  niotluT  in  ])iety  resembled  Zacharias  ami  Klizalieth:  anil 
that  his  mother  can*fiilly  instruet«'d  him  fn»m  infancy,  and  mWy 
placed  him  under  the  pi*otiM'tion  of  the  Virgin,  dini*tini;  him  **  l«» 
cast  all  his  trust  uj>on  her  after  Christ,"  for  Mary  was  not  as  yot 
**  (^ueen  of*  Heaven."  It  affords  a  sugiji'stive  trait  of  those  tinh*!i 
so  chanicterised  by  abundant  almsgivinir,  when  we  fiml  *»ne  ••fhi* 
biograj»hers  i*elating  that  the  mother  was  fnmi  time  to  time  aivu*- 
fomed  to  weiirh  her  Iniy,  tillinir  the  opposite  scale  with  money.  ftHfi, 
and  clothing,  which  wen»  afterwanls  duly  distributed  anionir  the 
poor.  He  tloes  not  a])pear  to  have  lunl  any  brothers  ;  but  thnv  Msten 
aiv  mentioned,  one  of  whom,  subsequently  to  his  death,  Itecame 
Ablwss  of  JJarkinLT. 

WIh'Ii  trn  Years  idd  Tlu>!ua'4  wa^  si*nt  ti>  the  Auirustine  prior*"  at 
^ferton,  but  he  was  .so.)ti  after  biMUi»'ht  back  ti»  Lunilitn.  whft\*  hr 
attfudf'l  si'liool    -vtTV  probablv.  wf   think,  the  old  i'atlietiml  sehi>«»l 

•       I  * 

at  St.  I'auTs  ;  Imt  U'lni;  l»y  im  nn'an>  L^'iven  ro  •.luily.  an<l  pn»liably 
iH'ini''  iNirly  taketi  under  tlu'  pi*ot«M*tioii  i»t*  liiflur  de  I'Aigle.  a 
nobh»  who  owntMl  tlu'  pnuitl  castK*  ot*  i't'Vrn-r\ .  and  who  iodii^Hi  at 
CiilU-rt  n«M'krt*>  Ihuim-.  a>  u;!"*  ciiNi.itn:i?\  x\iih  liamn^  when  the 
kiiiLT  held  hi<*  rtiiirt  in  Lnndmi,  uml  li:td  (akrii  a  >tronLr  likiiiir  t«t  l\tc 
ho\\  he  tfeem^  to  have  rvcvivfil   no  tarthiT  i-.iucation.  but  to  li*v« 
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become  a  kind  of  pnw  in  De  VAifflc's  household.  With  Lis  lord, 
joang  Thomas,  &  rem  L!l;.ihly  handsome  aad  clever  youth,  becanm  a, 
great  favoarite.  He  liorrd  axiJ  hiiwkeil  witli  him,  and  doubtlesB 
Uieii  oontrat^teil  those  [i  :',',[■)  of  luxurioua  extravftgance  for  wbioh  he 
WM  anbseqneatly  ct-u^mvd.  From  some  cause,  aot  sfated,  he 
qtitted  his  patron ;  uuJ  his  mother  having  died,  and  hia  father 
Mcomiag  reduced  in  ciruumiitaniffie,  Thonuts,  now  about  twenty- 
TOfl,  »et  out  for  PariB.  but  not  to  attend  the  lectures  of  learned 
man— not  like  his  fri,-iirl  aiirl  eulo^iHt,  John  of  Siilisbuiy,  studying 
nammar  with  Williat,!  .h  Comobi-ietu.  and  logic  aad  divinity  with 
luster  Gilbert,  but  iqi|):irvatly  to  fiimh  ikie  wholly  aecular  odu- 
tttion  by  taking  lessoiin  in  Frencrh,  aoooi-ding  to  the  Parisian  mode 
rf  pronunciation  ;  aad,  iia  Lord  Campbell  cspmssea  it,  to  get  rid  of 
hit  Engbah  accent. 

A.  ihort,  time  would  suffice  for  this,  so  ha  soon  after  returned ; 
ud  then  we  find  him  in  the  service  of  a  rich  kinsman,  named 
(Wwm  Huitdeaiera,  ;i<  clerk  and  accountant.  This  Osbem  is 
twmed  a  merchant;  Imt  iVom  his  name— evidently  &  nickname — 
(eightpenny),  and  frtiin  H,'L>kct  being  represented  as  his  accountant, 
«  have  little  doubl  ili^n  his  trade  wan  that  of  a  unurer— a  very 
kcntive,  though  a  luucli  and  justly-abused  trade  at  this  time. 
Sobsequently  we  find  him  filling  a  similar,  but  more  misortLblt^, 
■toation  under  the  sheriffs  of  London.  Thus,  up  to  at  lea,st  hia 
t*«ntv-Biith  year,  no  thought  of  entering  the  Church — even  by 
fton  naif  orders  whicli  would  entitle  him  to  write  "  Clericns  "  after 
iit  name,  and  to  plead,  it"  necessRry,  "  benefit  of  clergy  " — seems  to 
iwe  occurred  to  Becki*r«  mind.  The  bold,  handsome  page,  skilful 
Q  the  8pori:e  of  the  tiuld,  had  liccumu  the  clever  man  of  bueiaeap, 
tw  quick  aHthmeticiaii,  busy  with  tiijlics,  and  the  counters  thtil. 
•ided  tlie  imperfect  calculations  of  aa  age  to  which  tho  Arabic 
Mnierala  were  unknown. 

There  wa.-j  much,  however,  at  this  period  to  awaken  ambition  in 
the  mind  of  a  yuutig  raiui.  England  had  been  the  scene  of  constant 
ciri^war  for  the  last  aeven  years ;  and  although  there  was  now 
lome  prospect  of  coming  tranquillity,  stUI  everything  was  unsettled, 
and  no  one  could  tell  what  the  neit  year  might  bring.  These  are 
jiut  the  tiroes  for  the  active  and  enterprising,  and  when,  too,  each 
■re  eagerly  Poiight  nfter ;  we  therefore  tliink  it  very  probable  that 
the  talentH  whicb  Thomas  had  already  shown  in  bia  office  aader  the 
tberills,  combined  with  his  politicul  capabilities,  marked  him  oat — 
kltfaoagh,  sulwrdinately,  he  might  have  owed  the  first  introductioa 
to  a  kind  fricnd^ — for  a  higher  station ;  and  this  he  foaad  in  the 
Krvicu  of  Theoliald,  Arcbbisliop  of  Cunterbury,  in  the  year  1144. 

We  are  told  that  at  this  time  Thomas  Becket  waa  tall  and  hand- 
Mmc  in  person,  quick  and  eloquent  of  speech,  of  readiest  apprehea- 
lion,  so  that  tho  deBciencics  of  his  early  education  were  scarcely 
perceivable;  a  alrilful  chess-player— aa  important  accomplishment 
in  the  twelfth  centui-y — and  unrivalled  in  hunting  and  hawking,  aud 
svery  nuuly  exercise.     A  youag  man  thus  gifted  muet  indeed  have 
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been  a  pleasant  inmate  at  the  aged  archbishop's  residence  at 
Harrow,  where  the  sports  of  the  merry  greenwood  wotdd  often 
present  to  the  younger  members  of  that  immense  household  a 
welcome  relief  from  the  dull  routine  of  a  semi-claustral  establish- 
ment. But  Becket  won  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  primate,  too  ; 
and  although  twice  compelled  to  leave,  through  the  misrepresentation 
of  a  learned  clerk,  one  Roger  Pont  d'Eveque,  who  probably  scorned 
him  for  his  want  of  learning,  twice  he  returned,  to  stand  higher 
each  time  in  the  favour  of  his  patron.  We  think  it  was  probably  about 
this  time,  in  order  that  he  might  profit  by  the  liberality  of  the  pri- 
mate, that  Becket  took  orders  ;  for  although  deacon's  orders  did 
not  permit  him  to  perform  church  ceremonies,  they  allowed  him  to 
claim  church  emoluments  ;  and  so  we  find  that  in  a  short  time  the 
living  of  St.  Mary-le- Strand,  and  that  of  Otford  in  Kent,  together 
with  prebends  belonging  to  St.  Paul's  and  Lincoln,  were  bestowed 
on  the  fortunate  young  deacon.  It  was  then  that  Becket  seems  to 
have  been  determined  to  improve  his  defective  education,  and 
obtaining  leave  from  Archbishop  Theobald,  he  repaired  to  the 
continent  for  the  benefit*of  its  schools. 

The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  this  was  the  era  of 
the  revival  of  the  canon  and  civil  law ;  and  that  this  new  study  had 
become  so  popular  as  almost  to  supersede  both  logic  and  grammar. 
Archbishop  Theobald,  we  find,  had  been  so  interested  in  this  new 
study  that  he  imported  copies  of  the  Pandects,  and  invited  Magister 
Vaccarius  to  lecture  upon  them  at  Oxford.  King  Stephen  had, 
however,  shortly  after  silenced  the  professor,  and  ordered  the  books 
to  be  destroyed — a  step  which  was  followed  by  the  usual  conse- 
quence of  making  the  study  more  popular  than  ever ;  but  as  the 
lecturer  had  retired  from  England,  the  students  were  compelled  to 
seek  instruction  in  the  continental  schools.  At  this  time  the  cele- 
brated Gratian  lectured  at  Bologna,  and  thither  Becket  repaired  to 
study  the  canon  law ;  and  then,  after  a  shorter  stay  at  Auxerre, 
but  pursuing  the  same  study,  he  returned  to  England. 

Ere  long,  Becket  was  raised  to  a  very  high  position  in  the  rfhch- 
bishop's  service.  He  was  entrusted  with  difficult  and  delicate 
missions  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  see  ;  and  in  1162  is  said 
to  have  "  paved  the  way  for  the  succession  of  Henry  II.,  by  pre- 
vaihng  upon  Eugenius  III.  to  forbid  the  coronation  of  Eustace  as  his 
father's  colleague,  although  King  Stephen  had  sent  the  Archbishop 
of  York  to  urge  his  suit  at  the  papal  court."  Theobald,  the  Apch- 
bishop,  had  been  long  at  variance  with  Stephen,  and  therefore  was 
anxious  for  the  succession  of  young  Plantagenet,  hence  the  efforts 
made  by  Becket ;  and  we  may  here  remark  that  however  mnrii 
Henry  might  talk  of  the  gratitude  due  to  him  from  Becket,  there 
evidently  was  no  slight  claim  on  Beckct's  side,  of  gratitude  due  from 
the  king. 

From  this  time,  Becket's  rise  in  station  and  influence  was  singn* 
larly  rapid ;  additional  Church  preferment  was  lavished  npon  him  ; 
even  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  when  the  deatli  of  the  Axdi» 
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bishop  of  Tork  elevated  Becket's  old  foeman,  Boger  Pont  I'Eveqne, 
to  the  vacant  see.  Indeed,  bo  enormons  aplnnUiBt  hadhe  become 
tbrongh  the  partiality  of  bis  patron,  th&t  when  BnbBeqnentlj  taunted 
with  the  faTonrs  Plantagenet  had  conferred  upon  bim,  he  could 
reply,  that  what  with  his  arcbdeaconiy,  and  "plurimcB  eedesite,  pre- 
h^idfe  nonnuUte,  el  alia  etiam  non  pavca  !  "  he  waa  in  possession  of  a 
right  royal  income  years  before  Hemy  ascended  the  throne.  In 
nriewiDg  this  part  of  Becket's  life,  we  mnst  still  bear  in  miiid  that 
he  was  viewed  as  a  layman  ;  that  he  banted,  and  hawked,  and  gave 
■plendid  feasts,  and  clothed  himself  in  the  most  gorgeons  attire, 
withont  blame,  even  witbont  the  surprise  of  bis  contemporaries,  for 
"dettoon'a  orders  "  involved  no  clerit^  dnties — far  less  anythinglike 
the  mortification  of  the  cloister.  It  was  an  ao^  of  great  Inmry, 
and  of  splendid  observances,  and  Afchdeacon  ThomaB  bore  himself 
aa  ffallantly  amon^  bis  friends  as  the  wealthiest  noble. 

It  were  mnch  in  hr  "islu^l  tliiit  \vi>  Lail  itinrc  siH'ridc  rccoiiis  of 
Becket's  life  at  this  timo,  for  there  seems  little  donht  that  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  canse  of  (be  young  prince,  who 
was  so  soon  to  wear  the  crown.  Had  Becket  been  a  devoted  servant 
of  the  Chnrch,  hv  most  have  looked  forward  to  that  event  with 
Uzioas  forebodiQ^s.  Yonng  Henry's  grai>dfalher  kept  a  hi^b  band 
orer  bis  clergy ;  liis  mother's  first  hiiaband  had  held  Pupe  Pnachal  II. 
in  captivity,  while  his  father  sprung  from  a  race  I'emarkablo  for 
their  bostilily  to  chnrcbmen — who  in  retnm  told  the  story  how  hia 
grandmother  had  been  carried  ofi"  through  the  roof  of  a  Church, 
rter  the  prim  fashion  of  the  old  woman  of  Berkeley — had  distin- 
gniahed  himself  by  most  outrageous  conduct  towards  the  der^  of 
AnjoQ  ;  and  from  all  accounts,  yonng  Henry  himself  appeared  likely 
*iLongh  to  follow  these  goo<!!y  esftmples.  Even  Archb)shf>|i  Tlieiilmld 
Kerne  rather  to  have  feared  ;  and  with  a  view  to  provide  a  counter- 
wting  influence,  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  handaomo, 
fliK|nent,clearsii,'hled  archdeacon  to  the  notice  of  the  future  monarch. 
At  the  period  of  hia  accession,  Henry  was  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
Becket  in  his  thirty-sixtb.  Thus,  while  Becket  had  conaidet^ble 
*dvanta^e  over  the  king  in  point  of  years,  he  was  etdl  a  young  man 
"lio  could  share  in  hia  pastimes — and  Henry  was  a  keen  lover  of  the 
sports  of  the  wood  and  the  field — as  well  as  participate  in  his  connaels, 
»nd  conduct  his  political  negociations.  We  have  referred,  rather 
»t  length,  to  these  events  of  Becket's  early  years,  becanse,  without 
Wring  them  in  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of 
bis  sub*cqnent  condact. 

Rapid  as  had  been  the  rise  of  Becket  in  the  i^d  archbishop's 
fivonr,  even  m»re  rapid  was  the  progress  of  his  favour  with  the 
jonng  king.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor  in  the  very 
first  yc'ar  of  Heniy's  reign  ;  "  a  second  Joseph  set  over  the  land  of 
Ejfj-pt,"  as  Grim  remarks,  while  so  great,  and  SO  obvious  was  the 
paniality  already  expressed  by  the  king,  that  Archbishop  Theobald 
iiiiiiself  writes  to  him,  "  It  sounds  in  the  ears,  and  is  in  the  months 
of  the  people,  that  yon  and  the  king  are  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul." 
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Althougli  the  ofTiee  of  chancellor  differed  in  some  respects  fnm 
the  modem,  it  was  even  in  the  twelfth  ct^nturv  a  station  of  ithmI 
influence.     The  chancellor  had  "  the  custody  of  the  Great  iSeal  th^^ 
superintendence    of  the    king's   chapel,    the   care  of    vacant   >«ctN 
abbacies,  and  baronies ;  he  was  entitled,  without  any  suniniou«.  t(> 
attend  all  the  king's  councils,  and  all  royal  grants  i>asseii  thniUL'h 
his  hands."     But,  in  addition,  Becket  had  become  IJenr}''»»  clmf 
adviser ;  and  in  this  oflice,  we  shall  lind  that  England  indeed  uwiii 
a  debt  of  gra\itudc  to  him.     At  his  suggestion,  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, who   had  grievously  plundered   the    |>eople,  were   driven 
away ;   the  castles,  which  had  been  the  stronghokls  of  rapine  and 
cruelty,  were  razed  to  the  ground — one  writer  estimates  them  at 
nearly   three    hundred ;    thieves    and    lawless    men,    who    durins 
Stephen's  reign  had  pillaged  almost  with  impunity,  were  sternly  put 
down  ;  and  families  were  re-instated  in  the  possessions  which  ha^l 
been  wrested  from  them  during  the  civil  war.     These  great  Wnvfits, 
which  even  Becket's  enemies  never  denied,  were  sufficient  to  make 
Chancellor  Thomas  one  of  the  most  jKipular  men  in  the  whole  king- 
dom.    But  |K)pular  tradition  does  not  stop  here,  when  handinc  di»wn 
the  story  of  "the  bles.sed  martyr's"  good  deetls.     It  told  how  manv 
an  unjust  decree  was  reversed,  how  many  a  sanguinar}'  law  wn* 
suspended,  how  equably  the  tollage  was  im{)os(Hl,  how  sternly  the 
op])ressor  was  dealt  with,  while  the  son  of  the  Saxon  goldsmith  hcUl 
the  Gi'eat  Seal.     Surely  the  common  belief  that  Thomas  was  Sax^n 
by  birth,  and  yet  more  Saxon  in  heart,  must  have  been  the  true  urn*, 
when  we  find  that  his  aid  was  invoked  both  by  barons  and  |HHi]*lf 
during  their  struggle  with  John;  that  he,  as  the  EtujlUh  saint  and 
martyr,  was  supplicated  to  liefricnd  his  countrymen  in  IK*  Montfon'^ 
long   contest    for    freeilom  ;    and    that    when,   aller  the    battk*   \»f 
Boroughbridge,  Karl   Thomas  of  l^mcaster  was  so  Imm'Iv  extH*ut«*«l 
by  his  cousin  Edwanl  II.,  the  popnlatv  daimeil  for  him  tlie  fmlui  of 
martyrdom,  and  exulted   that   fi*om   henn^forth  Uro    English  nain''^ 
would  wat<*h  over  Kngli.sh  fiveilom  -St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  and  St 
Thomas  of  liiuuiwter.     Now,  Ik'cket's  C(»ntt»st  with  the  king  liad  n** 
rt»feren(v  to  particidar  rights  :   sun»ly,  then,  it   mast   have  bivn  h* 
conduct   as  chancellor,  his  love — trxpn'ssed  in  word  and  in  dt*e«l 
for  Saxon   men,  that  linked  so  ch>sely  in   the   |N>pular  niiml   the 
memory  of  him  who  was  mart\T  in  the  cause  of  vech*Uitttic*il  |HiWfr 
with  their  aspirations  at\er  freetlom. 

Acconling  to  some  historian.s,  ever}'thin(r  is  dim  and  misty  in  \m»\ 
times  ;  and  verily  !  dim  and  misty  enouirh  nw  the  pictanrs  tkinf  iri^e 
us.  This  is  always  tt)  l)e  rt^gn'tted  if  the  study  lit*  the  mitldle  age*, 
lH*cau.s4»  theiv  was  so  much  of  the  pirturexjue  alike  in  n*gal  and 
ecclesiastical  obscrvan(H*s,  ami  ^^o  much  provim;,  too,  that  miu^h 
whi(*h  has  U'cn  asserted  as  to  the  l>»rbari>ni  of  tlieni*  a^*fl  is  atterlv 
untrue.  In  readiiiir  Fit/Stephen's  aeeoUTit  of  lUM'ket,  or  John  «»f 
Salihbur>*'s  letttTs,  we  can  scan*elv  iinaLTine  that  he  liviMl  arTrn 
hundred  years  au'o.  Always  ir«»rtr«MniN  in  \\\^  h:d>its.  and  delicmte  in 
his  tastes,   the  cliuucellor  sate  in    his  dining-hull,  burroiuided   bj 
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richly-clad  ftt<«iidaiita — many  of  them  the  sona  of  nobles.  The 
rich^  drnpery  decked  the  tables  ;  silver  and  gold  plate  alone  waa 
naed ;  the  costliest  wines  were  poured  from  golden  beakers  into 
enamelled  and  jewelled  caps,  and  hnge  silver  candelabra  with 
oolonred  wax-lighii  «i-vv-  (i|.ii.-i.-il  iii-'iiiT.i],  J'l■,■«:■l■\l■^  fiiiiu  l-'rance 
and  Spain,  etiirgi.i.in  fram  the  northern  ai-as,  buccatiuus  from  Italy, 

X'oes  from  the  farthest  eoflt,  all  supplied  the  feast,  to  which  a 
ong  of  knights  and  nobles  were  dailj^  invited,  and  to  which  the 
king  himself  would  utVen  come  qtut«  nnexpeotedly,  sometimes 
snatching  np  the  cup  of  wine  placed  before  the  chancellor,  drinking 
it  off,  and  langhingly  departing ;  sometimes  leaping  over  the  table, 
and  Beating  hunsE>lf  by  his  side,  but  always  treating  hia  favourite  on 
terms  of  perfect  t-qualitj. 

Far  and  wide  weol  the  fame  of  the  right  royal  stale  of  Henry's 
chancellor;  but  Ti-licn  he  went  on  hi»  embassy  into  France  in  1159, 
the  deacnptioD  of  his  pvofpvBS  reads  like  a  (aio  ol'  Orient-al  romance. 
Canon  Robertson  gives  a  portion  of  it,  bat  we  will  marshal  the 
k)ng  procession  just  as  it  passed  before  the  admiring  eyes  of 
Becket'a  afiectioimte  biographer,  FitzStephen.  First  came  two  hun- 
dred boys,  singing  EmjIUh  songs,  next  the  staghonnds  in  conples 
with  the  huntsmen,  then  a  train  of  hngo  wt^gons,  each  with  a  tierce 
mastiff  chained  beneath,  and  containing  fumitnrH,  cooking  ap- 
par«tDA,  wine,  and,  what  he  ospecially  notices  with  a  right  S^on 
feeUog,  "  two  waggons,  carrying  only  ale,,  which  ia  made  of  the 
finest  of  the  wheat  boiled  iu  water,  and  placed  in  casks  hooped  witJl 
iron,  as  a  present  to  the  French,"  naimnly  adding,  '■  a  kind  of  liquor, 
tmly  wholesome  to  drink,  clear,  in  colour  like  wine,  but  in  flavonr 
better."  We  may  remark  here,  that  all  the  wines  at  this  period 
were  \chile  wines.  Next  came  a  line  of  well-laden  sumpter  horses 
with  more  valuable  goods,  and  an  ape  mounted  on  each  ;  and  then 
besian  the  houriehold  procession.  Esquires,  belonging  to  the  chan- 
cellor's knight!),  the  shield  borne  on  the  left  arm,  while  the  right 
led  the  highly-prized  war  steed  ;  then  the  armour-bearers,  the  pages, 
the  falconers,  each  with  a  beautiful  bird  on  his  wrist — well  did 
Thomas  love  the  falcon,  and  enormous  were  the  snms  he  paid  for 
the  fairest  that  could  be  bought — then  the  cupbearers ;  then  the 
knights  riding  two  and  two  ;  the  chaplains  two  and  two  ;  the  great 
oftieera  of  his  household  in  ascending  order ;  and  lastly,  on  his 
splendid  palfrey,  so  richly  caparisoned,  that  "  he  carried  a  treasure 
in  his  bit  alone,"  clad  in  roltcs  of  royal  scarlet,  the  tall  and  handsome 
chancellor  came  along  reining  in  his  proud  steed,  and  showing  to 
the  French,  even  at  that  early  day,  the  unrivalled  grace  of  the  Eng- 
lish rider.  Becket'a  sojourn  in  I'arJs  was  distinguished  by  the  same 
pn^fuse  magnificence  ;  he  feasted  a  thousand  guests  for  three  days 
on  the  richest  <lainties,  gave  magnificent  presents  to  scholars,  and 
having  obtained  the  object  of  lus  mission,  and  the  praise  of  most 
royal  free- handedness,  he  returned  well  pleased  to  England. 

IJeckct's  subsequent  mission  to  France  displayed  him  in  a  new 
character.     No  longer  only  the  acute   statesman,  or  the  shrewd 
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diplomatist,  the  chancellor  on  his  next  visit  was  at  the  head  of  seTon 
hundred  knights,  equipped  at  his  own  expense,  together  with  twd\e 
hundred  belonging  to  the  king,  and  four  thousand  foot  S4>ldiers 
and  his  errand  was  to  recover  by  force  of  arms  the  fair  ccmntry  oi 
Toulouse,  which  Plantagenet  claimed  in  right  of  his  QuiH?n,  Elim»r 
of  Aquitaine,  from  the  Count  of  St.  Gilles.  Mount>e(l  on  his  w:w 
steed,  in  coat  of  mail  and  helmet,  Thomas  led  on  his  tnK>|H  riir^it 
valiantly  ;  fighting  with  all  the  impulsive  braver}'  of  his  ehariHttT. 
and  unhorsing  a  valiant  knight,  Engelram  de  Trie,  in  single  o'ln- 
bat,  and  leading  his  good  stcjed  away  as  a  trophy.  The  expediti«>!i 
was  unsuccessful  as  to  its  result ;  but  when  Henry  quitted  tnuKV  it 
was  to  his  chancellor  that  he  committed  the  custody  of  CaULs 
which  he  had  lately  taken,  and  the  defence  of  his  possessionit  in  the 
south  of  France. 

For  six  years  Becket,  high  in  favour,  the  personal  friend  of  the 
king,  and  having  even  the  custody  of  his  eldest  son,  held  the  seals  »* 
chancellor,  when  in  April,  11 01,  Archbishop  Theoliald  diinl.     AtihU 
time  Henry  and  his  chancellor  were  at  Falaise,  and  the  latter  wm 
about  to  pn)ceed  to  England,  when  Henry  told  him  that  the  clm-f 
object  of  his  journey  had  not  Ikkju  mentioned,  it  was  that  he  sbimld 
be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  !  We  ainnot  but  believe  that  thin  wi^  % 
suq)rise  to  Becket,  nor  is  it  likely  it  was  a  pleasant  one.     He  had 
vast  wealtli  and  power,  and  he  might  fairly  enough  look  forwnnl  to 
the  highest  otlice  in  the  state— tliat  of  high  justiciar,  an  ofRrv  far 
better  suited   to  the  wholly  secular  elianct»llor,  than  the  primafv. 
But  the  **  lion-faced"  Plantagenet  ha<l  a  right  roval  will ;  he  iU»ter- 
mineil  to  have  an  archbishop  with  no  ecclesiastical  priMiilections,  and 
who    eouUl    U^tter   fulfil    that    couditioii    than    lk»cketr— who   had 
hunted  ami  hawked  with  him,  and  even  wagtnl  Iwttle  by  his  nide ;  - 
who,  a  stranger  to  the  cloister,  would  have  little  Hvni|mthy  with  thf 
clerg)'  in  their  struggles  with  the  nnal  jH)wer.      lk»i*ket   is  s«i<l  to 
have  renionstnited,  even  to  have  warned  the  king,  but  in  rain  ;  lh«* 
mandate  for  his  election  was  sent,  ami  at  the  earnest  entri'attes  of 
the  h'gate,  the  unwilling  chancellor  l»ecunie  **  a  spiritual  |HTsi>n.*' 

Xot,  however,  without  delay  anil  much  diflieulty  was  this  appoint- 
ment etfcfted.  Althoutrh  Archbislujp  Thcolmld  hml  dietl  in  April. 
IU»1,  it  was  not  until  the  May  of  lit),  that  the  first  step  wa«i  taken 
to  induct  Becket  into  the  vacant  hvv,  Hi.s  biogra])hen»  tell  us  thi< 
arose  from  the  opposition  of  the  numks  of  Canterbury,  and  »!«*» 
hint  at  the  concealed  hostility  of  the  bishops.  Viewing  the  tn>ac* 
nicnt  Hecket  substMjut'ntly  received  fn>in  thcni,  wc  have  little  doubt 
that  this  was  the  cast* ;  nor  can  we  1h»  trreatly  surprised  at  it.  The 
twi'lfth  centurv  was  a  IranuMJ  n[^\  and  tlu*  niitn*  wa.s  vi-rv  frequently 
tlu'  sclu>lar's  n*war«l.  At  this  tiim*  mmuc  Ki»i:lish  bisho|M  wore 
di-stiiio-uishoil  tor  tlu'ir  hiirh  attaiiiiiii'iits :  Uo-j^rr  l*<»nt  rKvwjue, 
1^'c'kct's  Hiu'icnt  enemy,  tin*  Anhbi^htip  of  York,  and  the  aginl 
(rilbrrt  F«iliot.  Bishop  n\'  Hfri'tonl,  st»  crlfbratiMl  a?*  a  t ht*idogian,  and 
the  l)oast  of  Chitrny,  when*  he  nnfivi'd  hih  edu(*aii«m,  wiTi»  pr^-emi* 
neut  among  their  brethren.     Can  we  U'  huq>rised  that  when  tlwj. 
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tad  almost  eqa^y  le&med  men,  were  passed  over  for  one  who  had 
Ured  a  aeoular  life  tor  forty-three  years,  who  had  presided  in  the  law 
conrts,  had  led  a  knightly  company  to  battle,  they  shonld  feel 
aggrieved  ?  What  claim  had  this  Thomas,  not  to  equality  only,  bnt 
to  pre-eminence  over  them  P  This  royal  favourite,  who  had  never 
read  a  course  of  lectures  in  his  life,  never  held  a  pnblic  disputation, 
never  received  even  the  lovrest  academictd  honour  I  he,  utterly 
unknown  to  any  school,  and  yet  he  was  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
Lan&anc,  and  Anselm,  the  "prima  sedet  Anglicel"  We  mnst  bear 
in  mind,  too,  the  notions  of  priestly  snperioritr^,  and  of  the  myste- 
rtons  powers  supposed  to  be  conferred  by  ordination  to  the  episco* 
pat«,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  clerical  etprit  du  corps  would  add  a 
pecnliar  intensity  to  the  hatred  of  the  i£Bappoiuted  scholar.  We 
grestiy  doabt  whether  Ignatius  Loyola  himself  would  have  been  very 
popnlar  with  the  Spanish  (dergy  if  he  had  been  consecrated  Arch- 
Whop  of  Toledo. 
During  the  long  delay  of  his  appointment,  singolarly  enough, 
I  Becket  still  continued  a  mere  deacon.  Was  he  still  reluctant  to  ent«r 
the  priesthood?  perhaps  he  wii.'j.  |i.>r  ik'I  initil  dn'  ^^.iIlii-iIhv  in 
!  Whitoun  week  was  he  ordaineJ  u  pi*ii.'si,  uuil  ilifii  luj  ilie  tifsi  Utij, 
rrinity  Sunday,  he  received  the  highest  dignity  the  English  Church 
oould  bestow  from  the  hands  of  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
that  prelate  whose  belligerent  propousities  were  so  decidedly  dis- 
played during  his  brother  Stephen's  reign,  that  brother  whom  he  had 
*liBcrowned  that  he  might  platje  the  circlet  on  the  brow  of  Planlage- 
**«t'a  mother.  Towards  Becket  the  conduct  of  this  iuflucntial 
churchman  was  ever  marked  with  a  kindly  feeling  displays d  by  no 
Other  member  of  his  order.  Thi-  i/aUiumon  tliis  occasion  was  sent 
^vm  Rome  without  delay,  and  tliL-  iiL-H-ly-made  archbishop  went  bare- 
'Vioted  in  procession  to  meet  tlu'  ln-ai^-i-s,  kneeling  in  lowliest  guise, 
^nd  prostratod  on  the  ground  to  receive  it. 

From  this  time  Becket,  as  his  biographers  inform  us,  became  a 
■^hully  changed  man.  Many  tales  are  told  of  his  daily  mortifications  ; 
•^f  his  hair-shirt,  his  frec]uent  fasts,  or  scanty  meal  of  coarsest  food — 
'if  the  fennel  and  water  that  superseded  the  jewelled  cup  of  clioico 
Vine,  These  stories,  however,  seem  very  apocryphal,  for  we  find 
that  long  after  his  elevation,  his  rich  dress,  and  his  refined  diet  drew 
^x\^oa  him  more  than  once  the  admonition  of  his  clerical  friends,  to  one 
of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  If  I  mistake  not,  brother,  you 
eat  your  beans  with  more  greediness  than  I  do  this  pheasant," 
Indeed.  Herbert  de  Bertram,  describing  very  minutely  the  order  of 
the  archbishop's  hall,  represents  him  dining  at  the  upper  table,  with 
his  learned  clerks  round  him,  and  the  knights  and  laymen  behind ; 
but  that  the  food  was  of  the  be^t,  and  that  both  gold  and  silver  plate 
Were  in  abundauce.  We  think  it  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Becket 
that  this  was  so  ;  and  it  disproves,  too,  the  assertion  that  has  some- 
times been  ma^le,  that  he  practised  ostentations  austerities  for  the 
pnrpose  of  obtaining  popularity  ;  now,  in  respect  to  his  popularity, 
that  was  already  secured. 
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But,  althongli  not  manifesting  outward  and  vulgar  signs  of  chanj^?, 
that  Thomas  might  really  have  experienced  a  great  chance,  se^ni'* 
to  us  far  from  unlikely.  It  was  an  age  of  violent  inipuW ;  mt'u 
•  rushed  in  thousands  to  the  Holy  Land  at  the  preaching  of  a  Mn^rU* 
sennon;  tierce,  lawless  evil-doers  knelt  before  the  con  vent -ira*e. 
and,  confessing  their  siiLs,  prayed  admittance  to  a  life  of  mortitii'i- 
tion ;  high-born  women  fled  from  the  court  to  the  cloister,  einptieti 
their  jewel  casket  before  the  shrine  of  their  tutelar  saint,  and  er*-?! 
sheared  off  their  long  and  beautiful  hair  to  make  a  cord  to  KU^synnil 
the  lamp  l>efore  the  high  altar.  Now,  in  an  age  like  this,  might  iw^ 
Thomas,  the  king's  chancellor,  elevated  so  suddenly  to  the  hiirbi*t 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  believe  that  he  was  designed  to  some  si»«?c»»l 
work  ?  Might  he  not  feel,  too,  that,  in  being  thus  thrust  into  lirf 
priesthood,  he  had  a  sjKJcial  call  to  assert  its  chiimsr  MauT 
incidental  remarks  of  his  biographers  8t>em  to  show  that  thi>  »a» 
his  feeling.  He  gave  up  the  chanci»llorship,  for  although  nn»^"lv 
held  by  ecclesiastics,  it  was  a  ])urely  secular  office ;  he  sjH'ut  mn-h 
time  in  reading  and  conference  with  leameii  clerks,  whik*.  in 
celebrating  the  mass,  such  was  the  emotion  of  the  iiewly-ii:*»lf 
priest,  to  whom  it  liad  not  yet  become  a  men*  pn>fessional  i\>utine. 
that  **  he  wept  and  sighed,  as  if  the  ver}*  s;u*ritice  of  the  en*-*.*  wrr? 
before  his  eves."  How  vividlv  does  this  bring  Ivfoi-e  us  the  fnihu* 
sinstic  layman,  to  whom  all  was  so  new  and  so  solemn. 

Becker's  n»signing  the  chancellorship  seems  ti)  luive  irivon  the 
first  offence  to  the  king;  and,  according  to  most  a(*count>,  wiim  Iht 
met  him  at  Christmas  at  Southampton,  there  was  a  ctK»hie<s.   Hi-nn. 
however,  still  U-ft   his  eldest  son  in  the  archbishopV  cum^mIv.     **» 
Christmas-day-  the    st»e    of   Lon(l(»n   U'lng   vacant     the   U>n>  ton»i 
bivil  lioudonor,  who  had  U'cn  so  stiiinyrelv  elevattnl  to  the  iirirna«"\. 
stood  at  the  gorireous  high  altar  of  St.   raul's;  the  ji-welled  chr*' 
that  enshrined  the  ivlics  (»f  St.  Krthenwald  liefore  him;  tlie  U»iies  of 
"good  J^i>hoj)  William,  the  frieuil  of  Saxon  men,"  K>neath  his  \W'.  : 
the  vast  nave  and  choir  of  the  tine  Xonnan  i^athednil.  cn>wded  wiih 
men  of  Saxon  nice-  f»>r  we   can   give  pnM>f  that   the  nm.'^s  of  the 
citizens  wert»  then  so     and   thiiv,    in  gem-blazint;  c*»|ie  and  mitn», 
and  wearing  the  sacit-d  /niUittm,  trave  his  blrssinir  t*»  the  knitUnc 
multitude.      It  nni>i  liavr  ln^-n  a  sirani:t'.  thouuh  a  pnmd  tlionjht  lo 
that   mere  clerk    of  ()>Ihi'ii     llnitdtnin  s,   il,,*   nsunr,  that    humbk- 
m*eountant  to  the  sheriffs,  what    ht-  h'lJ  }»,,,  mid  what  hr  i^.m  now 

Meanwhilt',  lurki't's  viLforous  nu-a^ures  tor  rrelaiminir  tlie  nianon 
Ix'longing  to  his  sir,  whi<li  liad  Ihhh  alirnati-.j  duriui:  the  latt*  wars, 
arrayed  many  emniirs  iiLMMi^t  liini  ;  nor  wa>  tin*  transhition  of 
(lillnM't  Folitii  MHni  al':' r  to  Lmh-Imu  liki  !\  to  |.nMiuet'  ntiirli^  l'^mkI 
feeling.  At  \Vhi;>.mii.l.-  tin-  Coinrtl  ..r*  '\\n\r^  was  behJ.  wherr 
sevtMiti'cn  canlinaU  aii.l  a  hun-lrr.!  iwA  t  w  t  ■.•  \ -•"■-nr  bi*>hMi*>,  t«»i:t'thrr 
with  a  nuiltitutli'  \A'  intt'rh'i-  ilii^ni'ar..-  :ii  !<■!>•  !i-il.  aT;.i  thither  n*]»ain.xl 
llionia>,  Archlr«ihon  ^^{'  ( ':i'r*i  liiir  \ .  Ill  |,>\  I  i  •'!> -«:a**ttcal  eluini4ler. 
as  HI  his  tornu-r  s»  cular  visir.  hr  u.i^  n-i-tsvrd  ihn»ii.i:hi»ut  his  jtiumi*J 
with  little  short  of  roval  honoui-s.      Ho  wxs  wile*>niod  in 
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at  Tours,  all  the  cardinals,  save  two,  going  forth  to  meet  him ;  and 
the  Pope  himself  (Alexander  III.)  came  forth  from  his  private 
apartment  to  greet  him  in  the  hall.  In  the  council  he  was  placed  at 
the  Pope's  right  hand,  and  his  lodging  was  besieged  by  church 
dignitaries,  all  anxious  to  do  him  honour.  Strange,  indeed,  does 
this  seem  as  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  the  English  bishops. 
Might  not  Alexander,  shrewd,  but  cowardly,  have  discovered  in 
Becket  the  very  qualities  that  fitted  him  to  wage  the  warfare  of  the 
church  against  kings — a  warfare  the  holy  father  was  right  willing  to 
wage,  so  tliat  it  should  be  without  danger  to  himself.  At  this 
council,  too,  Amulf  of  Lisieux  asserted  the  unity  and  independence 
of  the  church  in  an  eloquent  discourse,  and  the  effect  of  this  upon  a 
hearer,  whose  only  study,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  the  canon  law, 
mast  have  been  great. 

On  his  return,  indications  of  approaching  hostilities  between  the 
king  and  his  former  favourite  ^ere  apparent.  They  came  into  col- 
lision on  questions  of  right,  of  presentation  to  hvings,  and  about  this 
time  Thomas  is  said  to  have  preached  a  sermon — ^he  is  said  to  have 
been  an  elegant  preacher — in  which  he  asserted  the  superiority  of 
the  church,  in  a  way  that  aroused  his  royal  hearer's  anger.  Soon 
after,  he  stood  forth,  as  even  Canon  Robertson  admits,  "  as  a  sort 
of  Hampden."  The  king  proposed  to  add  to  his  revenues  certain 
moneys  which  heretofore  had  been  paid  to  the  sheriffs  throughout 
England — two  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land.  This,  Becket  re- 
sisted. He  said  the  money  was  not  paid  as  a  due,  but  voluntarily ; 
it  might  be  refused  if  the  sheriffs  and  their  officers  should  fail  to 
perform  their  duty  in  the  defence  and  police  of  the  country,  and 
therefore  it  could  not  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  royal  revenue.  "  By 
God's  eyes  !  "  cried  the  furious  king,  "  it  shall  be  paid  as  revenue, 
and  registered  in  the  king's  books."  "  By  those  same  eyes,"  re- 
plied undaunted  Thomas,  "  so  long  as  I  live,  no  such  payment  shall 
be  made  from  my  lands,  and  not  a  penny  of  the  church's  rights." 
It  is  not  surprising  that  from  henceforth,  "  the  waters  of  bitterness 
began  to  flow."  Henry  expected  to  find  in  Becket  a  supple  tool, 
he  found  he  had  a  spirit  as  haughty  as  his  own  to  deal  with.  Some 
historians  have  indulged  in  a  mawkish  sentimentalism  over  the 
**  ingratitude  "  of  Becket  toward  his  kind  patron.  Now,  surely,  to 
elevate  a  man  of  eminent  talents  to  a  high  station,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  an  almsdeed ;  and  Becket,  qualified  to  advance 
himself  in  any  court  of  Europe,  had  no  very  pressing  duty  of  thank- 
fulness toward  the  monarch  who  chose,  and  who  employed  his 
servant,  simply  because  he  was  best  suited  to  his  purpose. 

It  was,  however,  on  the  great  question  of  clerical  immunities 
that  the  open  strife  began.  It  would  occupy  far  more  than  our 
whole  space  to  attempt  to  bring  this  before  the  reader ;  but  that 
Becket  sought  to  elevate  ecclesiastical  power  far  above  its  first 
level,  every  Protestant  must  acknowledge.  Still,  our  allowing 
Becket  to  be  wrong,  can  by  no  means  prove  that  Plantagenet  was 
right — nay,  even  had  he  been  right,  the  utter  contempt  of  justice, 
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nnd  good  faith  in  his  j»ro(?eedinjrJ*)  Inith  at  Chireiuhm  fiii.l  X  ••"  • 
umptou,  go  iar  to  rc'iulcr  the  champion  of  tin*  chun-li  ait  ».?■;•.'■•  • :" 
sympathy.      After  a  j)ivliminary  mct'ting  at   \Vtv*tmiii>ti!-.  ".i  <•' 
ll«>'i,  at  which   much   ill-will   was   manifested,  ami  wliirli  w.i*  >'.•,. 
eluded  by  the  king  declaring  with   liis  usual  i»atli,  iliat   th*    vr^  .a*. 
should  **  agree  outright  and  expressly  to  my  const  it  uiioi;**  ;  "  n  .  :  .i*. 
angiT   meeting    suhseijuently  at    Northampton   wltli    Hrckf-.   w:.  :r. 
l;e    re))roached    with    injustice,   the    I'arliamenI    was    sumiTii-'I.- •' 
meet  at  the  palace  of  (.Marendon,  in  Jan..  lliil-.      In  tlu-  iiiiirv.i!.  '.'.- 
])relates   hostile    to    Heckct,  eairerly  watching  the   pru^ii-*  i!  v 
ieud  between  him  and  the  kin•^  bandetl  tiiir^.tluT  in  :iiiiii>\  1i  i::.  i.- '. 
it  would  seem,  without    the  knowh'ilge  of  Plant airmi't.  lii  \\1.  \.  ." 
luid  been  suggested  by  Amu  If  of  Lisieux      who  so  UiTely  Iml  ;i.i»  - 
rated    widely    ditfcrent    views  —that    the    most    cHi-i'tuai    lu-a:**  ■ ' 
thwarting  the  ])rima1e,  would  1k',  to  fonn  a  j»arty  tor  iha:  piir>'* 
Chief  among  that   j>arty,  of  coui'se^weii*  I{t»trcr  l*ont  TK;  «.■•,; 'i';i".i 
(rilbert  Foliot ;  willi  them  were  joined  llilarv  of  ('hichf>iir.  K*.>r: 
of  fjincoln,  and  liobert  Melun.  lately  advanced  to  the  sre  nf  li'~>- 
ft»rd — all  learned  men,  and  all  doubtless  indiirnant    thai  tlic  k:.-* 
chancellor  should  at  t>ne  bound  have  In-en  raisid  no  tar  al>"\i   t!':. 
'riie  met hoils  these  ivvcrenil  men  emplnyed  in  the  furl  her.iT. «■».»!"  ?;'* 
]>ious  object  weiv  very  anuising.     Not  ituW  dii|  tluy  incite  tin-  ti.-  •  \? 
of  Canterbury  ti)  a  squabble  with  the  ar<'hbi>hop,  but    IJ.'ji-  i* 
rMve<|Ue  rcvivi'd  the  old  4}uestion  of  the  c(|uality  and   fii.«"  .  .  i- 
independence  of   York    with   rt'S|)ect    to   CanU'rbur\ .    wlulr  K>     • 
I'oliot   asserted    the   indrprndence  of  A-*   m-c.   ina*«i!tiich    :i»    I.-"., 
had  in   lifatbcn  times  lH.vn   the   seat   i»f  an   ari'litlanifU   i>t   .I.:*' 
Can«>ii  Ui»i«TtMHi  j^'iiiarkN  that  aN>iiiuiiu>  atiemprs  wi-rt-  !r.:»  ir.  "'•'■ 
by  pi*elates  and  jn»b!r**,  "to  win   u\i'r  the  an'libi>ht»p  to  i*.»iiij'   .» 
with  the  royal  wishi'>.'*    Wv  think  all  thl^  oppo>itiiin  ti»  a  liiL:ii-*p-''>  • 
man  must  have  j>p>v<'d  anythim.*"  but  winniiiL'. 

The  Council  t>f  ClarrndiHi  in«'t    in   .lanuar\ .  and    is   >:i:,l   tf   l..i-- 

■ 

laNtetl    thii'c   ilavs.      Ai    thi>  Counril.    the   sixirt-n    article*,  wr-  -' 
the  **  C<»nstitutions,"  wen-  pr<Hluci'd    in    w  rit  inif.  and  an  nn>i::i'.7( 
assent    to    them    tlemandcil.      It     has    ph:iMd    Cliur.-h    i.if    Ljij' »    > 
writers  to  rej»n'scnt  thr^i' ai-iii-K'^  a^,   xahi-il'Ie    fur  tluir   a>s, -■ .  •     * 
i'elitrii»\i>  liUrty  !      I'''»r  ohi-mK i-s.  w,-  fan  unU   ili^i-nvc!-  in   ih-'i.  *. 
transti-ri'iHT  of  spiritual  p"»wi'r  t'mni  tin-  pr!i  »t  in  ilu-  kin::.    As*.  •  .■ 
pf»»pli'.  little   Im'Jh  til  \\»»:ilil   ilu\  diri\i    tVi'mthi-m:   u  hih-  :4s  i..  ■.;• 
jiricstliond.  niir  unly  \\iin.h  r  !•>  that  thi-  bi-lmp^.  imu-  and  all.-l..!  :.  '■ 
join  in  ilfimunrln,:  "^n  nliMnxio:!^  a  iI'i-mumisi:       Whi:  i-an  1)1,    rx-.iV" 
think  iif  t  hi-  r       "No  pjila'i-.  ••!■  ni-li  -ia^'  <■.  !••  N  a\i   Mil-  n-alni  w  ■"■■• 

out    thf   soXtTt  iLnr>     ili'ili-f."  t  iy   ih.-.   "    N"!li-   ."*■  r!;i-    kll...''^    ••  L..|-."- 

in  t'hirt".  i^v  nuiiil».-:'*  nl"  ii:-.  !i.i  ;-..-]i. -lil.  tii  b-.    i  \.-.iiiii:i  i!i"»M-«  d.       '  • 
,,//'/,</.    '■■    .'  'I'ha'    lln    !-iv  I'l'.u -«   ••!'    \.i;i-."    ^.  1  ->  .1:1  !  .d'!*  \  «  \i .  n- 

to  br  at  tin-  r"\  al  il'>|-i'-.i!.  In  j!.'  l-  i\:'r.i.  i.  r-n-  ll.i  I*laiita  •«  r.v"* 
always  r..\.f  [  j};.  .,■  t. ,:._.:. }.  .,,•„  j-  ■■  i- .  Ii.*v\;.i-  v\  11  t  In  n  n  li : 
sa\  ti)  ilu'l.i-*'  si'jiti  !!■■•.  \\  !ii"ii  -•  tu'  f''  l.t\i  I  ■' :i  Lii'i  ndi-il  :i*  • 
bribe  to  the  iiobli-N  :   "Tin.'  suns   o{"  \  ill.i.iit  aiv  1.0!    tu   \k-  urdiuiitxi, 
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^rithont  consent  of  the  lords,  on  whose  lands  they  were  bom."  Thns, 
•Ike  most  blameless  exercise  of  church  power,  which,  by  consecratiiig 
tiw  bondsman  to  her  service,  gave  him  the  rank  of  a  freeman,  was 
fiprtndden  ;  and  that  class  which  had  just  before  witnessed  the  rise 
■of  the  TiUaJn's  son,  from  the  Abbey  School  of  St.  Albans  to  the 
.Mpal  chair  as  Adrian  VI.,  were  to  be  sternly  driven  back  to  help- 
kn  bondage. 

Am  the  articles  were  read,  Becket  commented  on  them  one  by 
ijme.  The  best  portion  of  them,  that  which  subjected  the  cler^  to 
■^tte  Mcolar  courts,  was,  of  course,  iinpalat«able  to  the  admirer  of 
sflnlun,  and  with  his  accustomed  vehemence,  he  exclaimed  that 
Cfcrirt  was  again  to  be  judged  l>i  iWif  IM^urv  Oiii  ti|i|iMn;^'h  Plmi- 
;  had  sammoned  the  pM'l;^trs  lo  ilu liberate,  he  t'vidi?ntly 
the  assembly  just  as  the  i'Vi-ach  kings  viewed  their  parlia- 
.■snn,  BO  he  went  into  a  right  myiil  passion.  But  what  will  the 
Wafer  think  of  this?  "As  thi.'  Iii.shops  were  sitting  in  anxious 
..'Uibnation,  armed  knigktg  bunt  uiio  Hie  conclavB,  brandithiiuj  nKonU 
'  ailaa««,  and  tkreafetiijig  death  ta  •'!}  irho  nhoniii panrtst  inopprming  the 
djuIiciU.  The  Bishops  of  Salislnuy  and  Norwich,  who  were  at  this 
feoe  especial;  obnoxions  to  Heiirv,  in  terror  implored  the  Primate 
to  leknt.  The  Earls  of  ComKiill  aud  Leicester  earnestly  added 
-iur  entreaties,  saying  they  appti 'In.' tided  some  unheard-of  violence, 
■It  is  nothing  new,  or  unheard  tC,"  answered  he,  "  if  it  should  be 
•wlot  to  die  for  the  rights  of  ihr  t'hurcli ;  for  this  a  multitude  nf 
■ints  have  taught  ua,both  by  Wdnl  and  by  example  only  may  God's 
tin  be  done  !  "  Richard  de  Hai~.(iiiir3.  Provincial  of  the  Templars, 
tod  another  eminent  member  iil'  iIjo  same  oriler,  fell  (it  his  feet, 
nbraced  his  knees,  assuring  hiiu  tli.ii  liif  kinL.'  wns  onjv  ilcsirnTis 
h> avoid  the  appearance  of  defesi,  |>i'iiiiii.-.,-il  uii  tlirif -j^ih  ;;ti,^](  ili.if, 
if  he  would  but  submit,  he  should  hear  no  more  of  the  customs. 
Al  length  the  archbishop  was  moved,  he  withdrew,  and  returning, 
Wid  to  his  brethren,  "  It  is  the  Lord's  will  I  should  foreswear  myself ; 
for  the  present  I  submit,  and  incur  the  guilt  of  perjury,  repent 
Ifreafter  as  I  may."  It  is  but  right  to  remark  here,  that  while  the 
*WDunt  of  the  irruption  of  armed  nobles  into  the  council,  is  given 
liv  all  contemporarj"  writers,  Becket's  words  rest  only  on  the  testi- 
mony of  one  of  Gilbert  Foliot's  letteiT?.  Now  really  we  wish  the 
advocates  of  "  church  and  king  "  doctrines  all  joy  of  their  boasted 
Wnncil  of  Clarendon.  An  assembly  of  unarmed,  and  mostly  aged 
nieii,  set  upon  by  ferocious  nobles,  brandishing  swords  and  axes!  We 
•bonld  like  to  know,  too,  in  what  court  of  law  an  oath  taken  at  the 
Mtord-point  would  be  judged  binding.  Strangely  enough,  while 
Canon  Robertson  kindly  bestows  a  page  or  two  in  apologizing  for 
"conduct  which  Becket's  friends  have  not  the  boldness  to  defend," 
the  far  more  indefensible  coTiduet  of  PlaiLtagenet  and  liia  nobles,  is 
passed  over — just  as  though  a  royal  head  of  the  Church  could 
indeed  do  no  wrong,  cither  in  things  temporal  or  spiritual.  We 
would  recommcnil  the  church  of  "  Holy  Russia  "  to  the  reverend 
gentleman's  admiiation. 
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But  whatever  apologies  Becket's  ftiends  might  proflPer,  he  felt  that 
he  had  compromised  the  cause  which  he  had  vowed  to  maintain ; 
and  he  broke  forth  into  bitter  lamentations  on  his  return,  weeping 
profusely,  according  to  Herbert  of  Bertram,  that  he,  a  courtier,  and 
worldly  man,  should  be  thrust  by  royal  power  into  so  responsible  a 
station,  declaring  that  the  Council  of  Clarendon  should  be  called, 
"  cleri  damnum.^*  Now  in  all  this  we  think  we  can  see  the  layman, 
earnest,  sincere,  unyielding,  because  he  firmly  believed — though  we 
think  mistakenly — that  he  was  right,  and  thus  the  great  sorrow  he 
expressed  for  his  temporary  weakness,  was  that  of  a  man  unaccns- 
tomed  to  those  logical  subtleties  which  tend  to  obliterate  the 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong.  Gilbert  Foliot  and  his  brethren 
could  doubtless  iDring  arguments  enough  to  prove  that  an  inconve- 
nient oath  might  be  very  conveniently  done  away  with ;  but  Becket, 
unaccustomed  to  scholastic  hair-splitting,  felt  that  he  had  acted 
meanly,  and  his  brave  spirit  recoiled  at  the  remembrance.  His  appli- 
ca  ion  to  the  pope,  too,  seems  to  us  to  prove  the  vague  kind  of 
reverence  he  felt  for  the  spiritual  power.  Plenty  of  bishops  grown 
grey  at  the  altar  had  suffered  actual  excommunication,  and  had 
taken  it  very  easily ;  but  Becket  judges  himself  severely  for  his 
fault,  and  passes  his  time  in  penitence  until  the  welcome  dispensation 
is  sent.  Poor  Becket !  with  his  fierce  impulsiveness  and  his  child- 
like reverence,  did  not  crafty  Alexander  III.  discover  in  him  a  man 
just  adapted  to  his  purpose  ? 

Meanwhile,  the  "  lion-faced'*  Plantagenet  was  chafing  with  rage: 
and,  indeed,  his  wrath  was  furious  enough  ;  for  we  find  even  his 
eulogist,  Peter  of  Blois,  describing  him  as  prancing  and  racing  in 
the  coui*t-yard,  when  irritated,  like  some  wild  beast,  and  then 
flinging  himself  down  in  his  chamber,  and  actually  gnawing  the 
rushes  !  It  is  proper  to  bear  this  character  of  him  in  mind,  since  for 
all  that  the  reader  might  learn  from  Canon  Rol)ertson,  Plantagenet 
was  a  very  well-l^ehaved  monarch.  We  may  easily  imagine  that  to 
such  a  temper  Becket's  conduct  was  unpardonable  ;  and  from  hence- 
forward, just  as  an  ea.stem  monarch  begins  by  stripping  his  offending 
vizier  of  his  possessions,  and  cannot  rest  until  the  bowstring  com- 
])lete  his  doom,  so  the  king  determined  to  pursue  his  former  favourite 
to  ruin.  A  solemn  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Northampton 
in  October,  11G4,  and  hither  Becket  was  bidden,  not  by  the  king,  bat 
by  precept  to  the  sheriff  of  Kent.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  no 
lodgings  had  been  provided  for  him,  and  when  on  the  following  day 
he  met  the  king,  the  kiss  of  peace  was  refused  him.  On  the  meeting 
of  the  council,  Becket  found  that  he  was  to  he  the  victim.  A  charge 
was  brought  against  him  of  denial  of  justice  to  John  the  Marahal, 
and  he  was  fined  £500  (£7,'">U0  present  money)  ;  a  second  demand 
was  made  for  a  similar  sum,  and  although  he  ])leaded  tliat  this  had 
been  a  gift,  the  son'ile  council  directed  lie  should  pay  it.  A  third 
demand  was  made  of  the  enormous  sum  of  30JXH>  marks  (£3*.H»,f mmi 
present  money),  on  account  of  the  rt^venues  of  vacant  sees.  Becket 
protested  against  being  called  upon  to  answer  a  charge  of  which  he 
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eard  until  now,  but  the  king,  with  violent  oaths  and 
blared  he  would  endure  no  delay  beyond  the  morrow ;  the 
IS,  however,  consumed  in  deliberation,  and  the  next  day 
J.  Meanwhile,  Becket  fell  ill,  but,  in  answer  to  an  angry 
om  the  king,  declared  that  he  would  appear,  even  if 
lis  bed. 
came,  a  day  which  Becket,  without  charge  of  cowardice, 

look  forward  to  with  dread ;  and  on  that  morning  he 
the  mass  of  St.  Stephen,  but  not  publicly,  as  has  been 
it  in  his  private  chapel.  The  "  insolence  "  of  the  primate 
ing  a  service  which  begins  with  ^*  Princes  sat  and  spake 
,"  has  been  often  noted,  and  we  are  not  at  all  inclined  to 
Thomas  heeded  giving  offence  to  the  king.  In  eccle- 
ght  he  was  the  king's  superior ;  and  we  shall  find  him 
:ward  in  asserting  this.  But  we  think  his  selection  of 
was  owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  legendary  history  of 
a  to  his  own  ;  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  legends  of 
were  better  known  even  to  the  educated  classes  then 
scriptural  narrative.  Now  we  find  that  Stephen  was 
[  "  in  Herod's  court,  and  high  in  the  king's  favour, 
nas-day  he  brought  in  the  first  dish,  and  placed  it  before 
but  the  glonous  star  in  the  east  attracted  his  gaze,  and 
^hat  it  might  portend.  "  A  greater  king  than  was  ever 
\  day  come  to  reign  over  men,'*  was  the  reply.      Stephen 

into  the  hall,  renounced  King  Herod's  service,  and  set 
5k  the  nobler  service  of  the  new- bom  king.  King  Herod 
3ne  of  his  chronic  fits  of  passion — a  suggestive  parallel 
?d  him  to  V)c  brought  back,  and  bitterly  vituperating  him, 
d  lie  should  be  stoned  to  death.  Now  to  Becket,  who 
n  detiaiice  to  the  king,  on  the  ground  of  allegiance  to 
le  parallel  between  him  and  the  proto-martyr  must  have 
us  enough  ;  and  we  think  it  was  with  this  view  that  with 
5  he  committed  himself  to  Stephen's  care, 
is  p:oi-*roons  arehiepiscopal  attire,  but  in  plain  black  robe, 
tole  al)out  his  neck,  Becket  now  mounted  his  horse,  and 
ly  his  cross-l>earer,  set  out  for  the  castle.  Crowds  lined 
i  of  Northampton  as  he  passed  along,  supplicating  his 
id  his  blessing ;  and  thus  he  arrived  at  the  castle-gate, 
gates  opened,  and  were  hastily  shut  as  he  entered,  sepa- 
1    from   the  sorrowing  multitude,   wdio  thought  he    had 

0  his    death.       He    dismounted    in    the  court-yard,  and 

1  cross  from   the  cross- bearer,  entered  the  hall,  followed 
single   cleik.     The  prelates  assembled  there   seemed,  or 

to  be,  alarmed  at  seeing  him,  cross  in  hand — perhaps 
ght   he   was  about  to  excommunicate    the  king ;    so  the 

Hereford  offered  to  take  it.  He  was  refused  ;  and  then 
nant  said  to  Foliot,  "  ^ly  Lord  of  London,  why  do  you 
to  carry  his  cross  himself  ?"  "  My  good  friend,"  was  the 
y  answer,  ''  he  always  was  a  fool,  and  always  will  be  one." 
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Foliot,  however,  thought  he  would  make  the  attempt,  ainl  tned  to 
wrest  it  from  his  superior's  hands.     But  the  stalwart   Bcokt*t,  who 
in  former  and  more  congenial  days  had  fairly  unhorsed  his  fivmaa. 
easily  enough  repelled  the  malignant  old  man,  and  still  held  it  fwt 
*'  Brother,"  said  the  aged  Bishop  of  Winchester,  well  plea.^t'd  at  the 
spirit  of  the  primate — for  a  most  belligerent  churchman  was  Henir 
of  Blois — "  let  the  archbishop  keep  his  cross ;  for  it  is  right  th«t  he 
should  carry  it."     "  Thou  hast  spoken  evil,"  said  Foliot  in  a  ra^f, 
**  because  thou  hast  spoken  against  the  king."     Becket,  howerer. 
clung  fast  to  his  cross  ;  and  when  told  that  the  king  had  a  e^hju^ 
sword,  replied,  "  The  king's  sword  was  for  war,  but  the  cross  was  the 
sign  of  peace,"  and  he  sat  down,  still  holding  it. 

Now  this  "  clinging  to  the  qross  "  has  been  especially  noted  both 
by  Becket 's  admirers  and  censurers — by  the  one  party  it  is  viewed 
as  a  proof  of  his  devout  feeling,  by  the  other  as  proof  of  his  dftcr- 
mination  to  flaunt  most  offensively  the  symbol  of  spiritual  power. 
We  believe  neither  to  have  been  the  case ;  but  that  it  was  acttullr 
viewed  by  him  as  a  holy  spell.  When  we  rememlier  that  fn*m  i 
very  early  period  "  the  sign  of  the  cross  "  was  believed  to  pt»».Nf« 
occult  powers  and  virtues  ;  how  it  was  used  to  chase  away  aiset«. 
to  expel  the  demon  ;  how  our  oldest  night'Spella  supplicate — 

**  Nine  roods  rounde  the  bouse  to  keepe  it  alle  the  night,** 

and  how  thoroughly  harmonizing  with  the  popular  feeling,  the  oU 
monkish  rhyme  declared — 


"  Nulla  sal  us  est  in  donio. 
Nisi  crucis  munit  homo." 


would  it  bo  surprising  if  Bockot,  in  anticipation  of  some  fearfJ 
danger,  should  have  thought  tlu?rc  was  a  mysterious  power  to  pnv* 
tect  him  in  the  cross  he  lK)re  ?  As  bishop  he  would  only  h«veU»ni» 
a  crosier,  but  as  archbishop  the  holy  sign  itself  was  pUnxMi  in  hi» 
hands — who  could  tell  its  pn)tocting  virtues  ?  That  F*oliot  believed 
Becket  carried  the  cross  as  a  charm,  sivms  to  us  proved  from  hi* 
wortls.  Hiul  he  imap^ned  it  was  carried  to  insult  the  king,  he  would 
have  chanu*terise<l  him  as  "traitor,"  not  as  "fool."  But  FolioU 
familiar  enough  with  the  gross  irreligion  and  fnnpient  intidelitT, 
not  of  the  cloister  alont*,  but  of  the  e])is(H>])al  liench,  would  natuimliT 
enough  sneer  at  the  reverentv  jmid  by  the  an*hbishop — a  meiv  Ut- 
man  some  two  years  agt)  to  what  he  (^onsidennl  the  mere  trmppinci 
of  his  othiv  ;  just  as  the  prit^sts  of  Koine  ritliculcHl  youthful  emmeit 
Luther,  Ix^cause  he  reallv  U'lieved  in  the  sacritiiv  of  the  maMn. 

This  holy  cimnn  wiis  n«>t,  however,  wholly  without  iXtk  cfffft ;  f** 
Plantatr**i»<-'t,  ultliou^rh  far  eiumtrh  fnun  *' (nMl-fi*:iring,"  ha4L,  lik* 
most  i»f  the  ])ivrioiis  pn>tlii»iAtt's  nl'  tlils  ;il^',  m»iih'  vague  (cmr  rf 
priests'  ]M»wrr ;  s<)  on  lifjiring  that  Hrfkt't  n-fiist'd  to  n*lin(|ui>h  hi» 
cn>ss,  hi'  witluiifw  into  an  iniuT  chaiiilHT.  Innn  whencv,  howeveff 
the  aiiirrv  n»a!inLr>  <»f  tin*  n»v:»l  li«»n  wm*  tVnm  tiiiu*  to  time  hesni 
The   biKho[>s  and  nobles  who  hud  bi.t»n  suuiiuoniHi  to  his  preMDO^ 


>u.,.  i 
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long  in  conference,  and  1 
opening  of  the  door,  so  t 

bert  enggested  to  the  arHihishnp  to  use  hiB  emea  in  excom- 
in,  should  violence  be  attE'raj  ted  but  FitzStephen  repJiod, 
r  the  example  of  saints  iuirl  murtj-rs  of  old  who  patiently 
injuries.  Meanwliile,  tiic  ant^'j  colloquy  continued ;  not 
prelates  sought  to  stand  littween  Becltet  and  the  king's 
"  they  hastened  to  clear  iheniselves  fiwm  any  suspicion  of 
y  in  the  primate'a  procooili ilia's  But  when  Henry  sought 
■  them  to  join  in  judginf,'tlie  pHnialti,  thcy  pleaded  the  pro- 
laid  upon  them."  TIil'  king-'s  wrath  now  broke  forth 
U  former  bounds  ;  the  ciiwardly  bishops  hastily  withdrew, 
mminent  did  danger  to  tlif  primate,  who  still,  with  brave 
EC,  kept  his  seat,  cross  in  Imnd,  appear,  that  his  oldest  foe- 
[er  of  York,  said  to  two  i>fliis  chaplains,  "  Let  us  withdraw, 
lot  fit  that  we  should  loi  ik  on  what  is  to  be  done  to  him  of 
ly."  Not  fit  for  the  hi.ilv  man  "to  look  upon,"  but  quite 
eiulted  in,  and  gloated  •.■\>jv  !  One  of  the  chaplains,  how- 
rely  replied,  "That  he  WiHild  wait,  for  no  end  could  be  better 
the  primate  to  shed  hie  blood  for  the  right."  Roger  then 
>  Becket,  and  "entreateii" — what  mockery  I — that  be  would 
•  Apage  Salkanas,"  was  liii'  well-merited  reply,  and  ThomRe 
temly  holding  his  cross.  At  length  the  biahops  agreed  that 
dd  appeal  to  the  pope  a^.-airist  the  primate,  for  perjury  ;  so 
med  to  tlie  hall  to  renounce  their  spiritual  allegiance  to  him. 
eard  them  in  haugh^  siloiu.'e,  and  then  coolly  rephed,  "  I 
t  you  say,  and,  with  Goi  I's  l.ilessing^,  I  will  be  present  at  the 
rour  appeal."  The  barons  now  decided  that  the  priniat«'a 
acy"  mnsl  be  pnnishcd  with  imprisonment,  and  the  Earl  of 
advanced  to  pi-onounce  sentence.  Becket  regarded  him 
lUghly  look,  but  listened  in  silence  while  the  earl  recounted 
jfits"  he  hadreceived  from  the  king,  until  he  said, "  Hear  now 
ence."  Then  the  primate  fiercely  repelled  the  claim  of  the 
er  to  judge  liim,  and  |K>ured  forth  a  flood  of  high-chnrch 
which  might  satisfy  even  the  Rev.  Brj-an  King  ;  declaring 
earl  was  Iwund  to  obey  him,  rather  than  any  earthly  sove- 
r  "  the  pricKthood  is  as  superior  to  royalty  as  gold  is  to 
'oor  Becket !  wo  may  smile  at  these  extravagant  views,  but 
remember  that  verj-  similar  ones  were  held  even  by  men 
ibtcd  piety ;  and  we  could  point  to  some  of  Anselm's 
t  which  the  Kuperiority  pf  the  jiricstly  office  is  almost  as 
aintained.  Anselm  is  placed  by  Canon  Robertson  in  most 
r  contrast  willi  Becket,  but  we  think  very  unfairly.  He 
lie  self-same  battle,  onlj'  he  liad  a  more  pt^dent  royal 
st ;  and  then,  as  the  great  theologian  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
iselni  had  the  reverence  of  the  whole  episcopal  bench. 
IS  the  great  cliiimpiou  of  orthodoxy  at  the  council  of  Barr, 
the  wliiilc  I.aliii  church,  but  even  the  Greek,  rung  with 
Uow  difl'ereut   was    Becket,    unknown  to  the   1 
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vorld,  hated  bv    the  kin^,   and  both  hated    and  scx>med  by  i 
bishops. 

But  the  kniffhtly  spirit  which  had  been  displayeil  on  the  l»ti 
field  did  not  desert  Archbishop  Thomas,  ah  hough  sword  antl  lai 
had  been  relinquished  for  ever.  He  lifted  his  cross,  an>»!e,  a 
slowly  quitted  the  hall,  followed  by  Herbert  of  Bertram,  Then  t 
dastardly  crew  raised  a  yell  of  detiance,  and  Ranulph  de  Brec,  a 
Trammelin,  the  lamp's  foster-brother,  cried  after  him,  **  traito 
The  primate  turned  and  reminded  Ranulph  that  some  of  him  relatic 
had  been  hanged,  while  to  Trammehn  he  replied  that,  wen*  i\  i 
for  his  orders,  he  would  prove  him  liar  at  the  laiu»e  ]K>int.  Chan 
under  these  insults,  attac*ked  by  the  sculUons  of  the  ]>ala(^,  w 
lisrhted  wisps  of  straw  to  fling  at  him.  Becket  passed  on,  still  hoKL 
his  cross,  and  mounting  his  horse  in  the  court-yanl,  folU»wi»d 
his  faithful  attendants,  passed  through  the  hostile  castle-jrate.  T 
crowd  outside,  who  had  feare*!  his  murder,  now  welci-imetl  him  w 
joyful  shouts,  and  with  cross  uplifteil  and  hand  stretcheil  fi»rth 
benediction,  Thomas,  safe  from  the  lion*8  den,  passed  thruuirfa  t 
streets  to  St.  Andrew's  monastery,  while  Plantagenet,  duabtli 
with  tenfold  fury,  gnawed  ihe  rushes. 

After  celebrating  vespers,  Becket  repaired  to  the  refectory,  a 
here  the  greater  part  of  his  household,  knights  and  youths  of  jtmi 
birth,  requested,  not  without  grief  and  shame,  that  they  might 
releasetl  from  his  8er\'ice.  Forty  learned  clerks  askeii  the  » 
boon  ;  the  request,  of  course,  was  granted,  and  as  the  primate  look 
round  the  deserted  refectory,  "  Let  the  crowd  without  side  bt»  cil 
in,"  siiid  ho,  "and  let  them  eat  the  supper.'*  The  tables  were  at 
filled,  and  it  was  remarked  that  his  appearance  wa8  cheerful 
the  course  of  the  rx^ailing.  which  was  usual  duriue:  convent  meals, 
text,  "  When  thev  iH»rsi'cute  vuu  in  one  citv,  tlee  ve  to  anuthc 
was  quoteil.  Bivket's  eyes  just  then  met  Herbert's,  and  the  aa 
thouc:ht  occurred  to  Uah.  No  rx»niark,  however,  was  maile,  i 
Becket  having  sent  to  the  kinir  a  riMjuest  for  a  safe  coudact 
Canterbury,  he  immediately  iviin**!  to  n.?st.  It  proves  stnmgly 
insecurity  in  which  Bivket  felt  himself,  that  hLs  UmI  was  prepai 
not  in  the  monaster}*,  but  K'hiud  tlit*  high  altar.  When  the  mo 
proceeded  thither  at  cH)Tuplin,  tlity  saw  him  as  thouirh  call 
sleeping;  but,  ere  the  midui;:ht  ser\ice,  g\u)d  stt^inls  had  b 
saildled,  and  Btvket,  aciH)mpanied  l)v  one  of  his  own  deanistnr  i 
two  monks,  luul  tied  t)i  rough  the  dark  ant  I  stormy  night  |tast 
north  gate  of  Northampton  towanl  liin('<»ln. 

The   narnitive   of  IJeeket's   tlight,   his   toilsome  wanderinn;*, 
landing  in  Fniiu-e,     so  ditfcrentlv  to  his  fomier  riirht  n.»val  visiti 
the  |H»rils  o\'  his  journey   until  he  arrived  at   St.   Berlin's  and 
eventual  reeej>tion  at  Poniiirny,  althoiiLrh  nu»si  interesting  frum 
glimjises  they  atl*«»ril  us  of  the  times.  niu«»t.  however,  l»e  pa^mni  or 
nor  have  we  sjmee  to  iletail  the  et»rn'>|MHi«IeniX\  the  negtxnatio 
the  thn-ats,  the  exeonmiiinieatior^,  hii>1   jjh^olutitms  of  the  six  y« 
which  saw  Becket  an  exile  fiom  Kn^^Iand.     C»uoo  llubcri^oo  dfita 
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b,  but  certainly  witli  U>o  great  a  leaning  toward 
Still,  even  with  his  views,  Becket  certainly  appears 
L,  while  Adrian  III.,  who  willingly  enoiiph  incited  the 
^hop  to  the  contest  throughout  these  later  years,  pre- 
ftble  example  of  "  hnldiiig  with  the  hare  and  mnning 
Is."  The  sequel  of  Tiiomaa  Becket's  historj-,  how  he 
med,  to  be  murdered  an  nnarmed  man  by  fonr  maiU 
1  his  own  cathedral,  is  too  well  known  to  need  the 
iw  any  writer,  whatever  his  religious  opinions,  can  call 
a  fonl  murder  utterly  passes  our  comprehension. 
;!  haughty,  violent,  but  evidently  feeling  that  his 
upright,  having  to  snstitin  a  ti^ht,  not  only  against 
jartiality  had  turned  to  hate,  but  against  prelates  who 
pnan  thus  placed  above  them  ;  witli  highest  notions 
er,  while  he  had  no  njmpatby — from  the  antecedeuta 
h  priestly  tastes  and  teelings,  he  stood  alone,  actually 
ttle  of  those  who,  so  fw  from  thaiUting  him,  rejoiced 
ow — no  wonder  that  he  fell.  But  under  better  cir- 
ere  was  much  that  tliis  bold,  brave,  peraisting  mim 
le,  and  done  well.  An  soldier  of  the  Red  Cross,  what 
liar  might  he  have  become.     Hew  heai-lily  would  he 

Quare  fremaerurU  grilles,"  as  the  darkening  liosts  of 
le  on.  How  devotedly  would  he  have  followed  "  JBenit- 
e  very  thickest  of  the  strife!  As  mere  Arcbbishop 
,  he  failed ;  but  what  a  nohle  grand  master  of  thu 

Becket  have  been ;  and  in  later  davB,  might  he 
le  the  leader  of  a  better  party  in  the  Roman  Church- — 
.  Ignatius  Loyola,  or  perhaps  an  energetic  Reformer  ; 
I  in  a  holier  faith,  and  a  purer  worship,  and  with  tlie 
jre  him,  might  we  not  almost  beheve  that  ho  would 
i  good  fight  for  "  Chri.st's  crown  and  covenant,"  and 
■orthier  mui-lyrdom  in  the  Grass  market  ? 
le  in  English  histoiy,  the  story  of  Becket  is  important 
;cts.  Most  i-eaders  believe  that  the  clergy  of  the 
re  a  formidable  phalanx,  bearing  all  before  tliem  j  but 
we  tind  a  Government  party  and  an  opposition  party  j 
lave  gcuio  into  the  subsequent  details,  we  should  have 
IS  many  dift'ereiit  minds  as  there  were  prelates.  We 
monai-cha  could  be  nnjust  and  overbearing  as  well  as 
;  hut  that  from  the  strife  of  tlw  two  powers,  many  a 

of  Knglisli  freedom  whs  struck  out.  And  it  is  as 
I  the  earliest  dawnings  of  our  liberty  that  the  contest 
■lucket  derives  its  chief  importance.  Beneath  the  rule 
o  fierce,  so  jKiwcrful,  and  so  unscrupulous  as  the  fi 
■hat  would  have  hindered  him  from  imposing  a  yb 
that  of  the  first  Norman  kings  had  he  had  a  prin  3 
inie-.-en'iiig  a.s  Ci-nnmcr,  or  one  as  willingto  i(  en 
itb    the  crosier  as    Land?      But  just   when  nad 

«fraclory  nobles   to   obedience,   and   had   i 
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framing  new  laws  and  new  institutions,  Hemy  became  involved  in 
that  dispute  with   the   popular  archbiBhop,  which    set  the  whole 
nation  chafing  and  thinking.     And  when  the  king,   although  r^ 
joicing  in  Becket's  fate,  was  compelled  to  do  penance  at  Cantertmir. 
the   people,  we   know,  did  not  view  it  so  much  as  a  homairv  to 
ecclesiastical  power,  as  a  proof  that  even  monarchs  could  m)t  do  jui« 
lus  they  pleased.    A  most  wholesome  lesson  both  for  king  and  people. 
From  henceforth,  we  find  a  public  opinion  vigorously  springing  ap, 
manifesting  itself  broadly  even  in  the  reign  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  boi 
coming  forth  sternly  in  the  reign  of  his  brother,  and  winning  the 
great  Charter. 


IV. 

LAST  YEAR'S  CARXIV^IL  IN  ROME. 

\Vim.p  during  the  snows  and  easterly  winds  that  have  previ3f4 
iluriug  thi^  month  English  folks  have  been  gathering  round  tbe 
litx^siiio  at  home,  or  closely  and  comfortably  habited  in  woolkn  inJ  I 
t\irs»  hrtvo  stur\lily  faced  the  dreary  outer  world,  a  scene  of  tumul*  I 
tuiuis  gjuoty  Ims  Invn  enacted  in  Rome.  It  has  been  the  Cami^ 
time  tliorw  Wt»  saw  the  last  year's  Carnival,  and  our  recoUectioitf 
rise  vividly  U»fon>  us,  as  we  muse  in  our  study  over  ita  pagvtnti 
and  turmoil  of  fn»lio.     Those  n*c»ol lections  we  pen  for  our  n»denL 

\VtHhu»silav,  Mimh  *Jth,  18r)I». — This  morning  we  see  a  repetition, 
on  a  laiyt^  tiiid  illustriinis  soahs  of  what  we  have  often  seen  nearer  ho«e 

t\!Ux»oly,  **  the  day  altor  the  luill/'  when  the  rooms  are  still  strpwwi 
wilU  iho  dis^mlennl  divoratious,  and  the  candles  are  burnt  down,  awi 
I  ho  tU»\\o»'s  an*  doad»  and  alnwe  all,  wh«'n  the  beautiful,  pure  ilaylitlfat 
smilos  son^tiely  in  u|M>n  everything,  with  a  8wet»t,  repmaehful  imxjo* 
^nutv  that  is  at  omv  tnuihling  and  consoling.  This  is  the  day  after 
a  Ivill  that  has  lastoil,  with  the  intennission  of  two  Simdays  and  o* 
Friday,  for  ton  days.  The  Carnival  commenced  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
r\iar)  :?t»th.  On  tlio  morning  of  that  day,  the  long  line  of  the  Coii«i 
whhh  nuis  in  a  xmwyU-  strai^'ht  dirtrtion  down  the  centre  of  moJefli 
Ivonio,  Ivcui  ti»  ovin.v  sijirns  oi'  now  and  marvolhms  life.  Sohliers  evenr- 
\\lioi>\  Fivn»  li  soldior»4of  lonrso  pn'pon»lorating  ;  ui'us -d'anneit,  Romtf 
di.i,v:>»«MiN  \\\\\\  {\w\v  It.iss  hrlinots,  l.H»kin^  vory  frij^htomtl  and  unwir 
nko  \\\\r\\  \\\v\r  uniuan.ivioahlo  st«*<tls  n>nimon<-fd  toca|HTaliouttastBfy 
NX  on*  \\\\\y\\  vjivon  to  d«»  \\lulo  oan-orin^:  tl«»wn  tho  stnt't  in  trnopt,  with 
\\^\\\\^  ot  Kiuut  r>t.  an*l  ni»i««o  t»f  trun)]H'ts.  PnHossion  of  the  §eoaUJt* 
-  ciKUd  lanuiicvs,  wondnais  nion  in  startlinj;  liv«Tios,  velvet  sUndsnh 
and  luon'  drum«  and  truin|H*t«.     Pruoesdion  of  the  niuiucipalitj— ji^ 
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f  but  additionally  remarkable  for  the  embroidered  coat-tails 
chmen.  Bands  of  music,  crowds  of  people,  energetic  soldiers 
he  way  clear  with  shouts  and  cries  in  an  excited  mixture 
h  and  Italian,  &c.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  madness. 
«e  official  solemnities  were  over,  all  barriers  were  removed, 
waiting  carriages  with  their  eager  occupants  were  admitted 

A>t80, 

y,  the  tall  houses  wore  an  aspect  of  holiday  gaiety  very  different 
r  sober  and  dignified  wont.  The  balconies  and  windows  were 
with  hangings  of  crimson  and  gold,  of  brocade  more  or  less 
elaborate,  and  apparently  designed  for  that  special  purpose. 
M>ny,  and  nearly  every  window,  even  to  the  giddy  altitude  of 
mcy  was  thronged  with  gaily-dressed  people,  all  smiles  and 
Unhappy  those  who  were  too  high  up  to  take  an  active 
the  proceedings ;  happy  the  brilliant  line  of  entre-sol  and 
•oom  balconies,  and  those,  lower  still,  contrived  in  the  en- 
nd  windows  of  shops  and  looking  exactly  like  boxes  at  a 
ined  with  red,  or  striped  red  and  white,  and  most  of  them 
h  handsome  Roman  women  in  their  national  dresses,  bearing 
hands  bouquets,  and  trinkets,  and  other  offerings  which  had 
sented  to  them  by  their  admirers  from  the  sti'eet 
joon,  the  double  tide  of  carriages  (all  uniformly  lined  with 
en,  for  the  protection  of  the  cloth  or  silk  cushions  from  the 
fire  of  chalk  confetti  to  which  they  are  exposed)  was  in  full 
g  the  Corso — up  one  way  and  down  another — and  the  earnest 
of  the  day  began.  Every  vehicle  bore  its  contingent  of  indi- 
1  divers  eccentric  costumes,  to  add  to  the  general  masquerade. 
^minces,  trimmed  with  bhie,  red,  or  pink,  were  most  general 
Triages,  l)ut  some  people  wore  more  ambitious  costumes  ;  and 
niaii  ami  Sabine  women  in  their  picturesque  national  dresses 
.'  made  a  charminp'  varietv. 

edestrians  formed  a  third  class  of  Carnivalites,  by  no  means 
active  and  arfiiising.  Gentlemen  masked,  and  attired  from 
foot  in  brown  liolland,  with  huge  pockets  in  their  blouses, 
;  all  they  met  (more  particularly  those  wearing  well-looking 
ts,)  with  flour,  and  sending  well-directed  salutes  of  bon-bons 
'riends  in  carriages  and  balconies.  Regular  masquers  attired 
[uins,  or  tom-fools — one  or  two  fashionably  dressed  as  ladies, 
ome  silks  and  liberal  allowance  of  crinoline,  and  really  walk- 
talking  in  a  manner  that  was  hardly  a  caricature  of  the 
urot"  what  some  people  call  "an  elegant  female.*'  Processions 
,  Pierrots,  Polichinelles,  <tc.,  parading  in  a  long  line,  with 
taV)or,  (lancing  beautifully,  and  every  now  and  then  s 
aake  droll  speeches.  .Processions  on  donkeys  also — one  bei 
ration  of  English  manners  and  customs,  which,  like 
ttempts  of  the  kind,  was  totally  unrecognizable — but  ce  miy 
ny.  First  came  a  herald,  gorgeous  in  red  and  gold,  blown  i 
}  then  two  gentlemen  in  black,  wearing  spectacles,  and  a        f 
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in  a  riding  habit,  all  mounted  on  donkeys.  Then  came  a  qu*t?r 
endeavour  to  represent  a  stage-coach,  drawn  by  four  donkeya,  dirw  tr<i 
by  two  postillions  ; — absurdly  dressed  people  inside  the  coach  and  ^n 
the  top — staring  about  them  with  restless,  wide-  eywl  curiosity'  Then 
followed  tlie  Itiilian  idea  of  a  foxhunter,  dressed  in  a  coat  with  loniT, 
flapping  skirts,  top-boots,  and  a  very  shabby  hat,  anrl  mounted  ou  a 
dejected  donkey,  which  he  rode  with  a  wonderful  show  of  more  llun 
all  the  energy  proper  to  his  reckless  character.  Then  more  tiumj^:.* 
blowing  dismal  notes,  and  so  the  troop  passed  on— cleaving  it8  way 
through  the  dense  crowd  of  masquerading  humanity  that  now  over- 
flowed the  street. 

And  now  the  showers  of  chalk  cottfetti  are  liberally  exchanpt**!- 
Tlie  balconies  pour  forth  volleys  of  these  small  shot  upon  ihi* 
carriages  below,  whose  occupants  are  of  course  at  a  great  iiisatlvaiiup' 
in  returning  the  fire.  One  t)r  two  instances  of  Imlconies  on  the  M^^nd, 
or  even  third  storey  of  th(j  tall  houses,  fmm  which  the  cowanlly  atti-  k 
comes,  drive  the  victims  in  the  stn^'t  lH»h>w  to  de«pemti<»n.  Fruit: 
eti'orta  are  made  to  reach  them — but  vainly,  an<l  then  lists  an?  elenchi-i 
and  good-humoured  vows  of  vengeance  are  shouteil  up  at  them.  I^in^-r 
shot  of  flowers  and  bon-bons  oci^asionally  darken  the  air  ;  an<l  evt-nr 
now  and  then  some  eagt»r  cavalier  aims  a  beautiful  l)ouquet,  delicatrlv 
enclostnl  in  laced-]>aper,  at  s<.»m(;  fair  latly  in  Imlcony  or  carriagi*.  It  t* 
a  pity  when  it  mL^^'s,  and  falls  into  the  strei^t,  for  then  Mime  of  llif 
many  hundred  uit:hin«  whost»  gmnd  buniness  it  ap|)ears  to  U*  to  pn»M 
by  such  accidentfs  snat^^hes  it  up  in  one  instant,  and  is  away —  lu«t  in 
the  crowd,  ami  otlVring  it  for  sjde,  in  another. 

Other  a^'gn'ssive  <lc vices  are  in  vogue  also  : — Tliere  is  a  certJiin  illus- 
trious little  prince,  whost'  iH'uniing  tiwe  is  an  oliject  of  much  intt-n-x^* 
to  us  English,  at  one  Imlcony,  who,  having  heroically  endun^ii  for  ou^ 
day  the  privation  of  Uiking  no  artivt*  part  in  the  pnx-eeiUugs,  hits  msvW 
uj>  for  lost  time  ever  simv,  and  you  may  1h»  verj'  sun*  is  far  fri:»ni  beiDji; 
the  least  delighted  individual  of  iIk*  many  thousands  who  are  Ui-Uay  en- 
joying the  C-aruival.  lie  has  invciit4'd  a  cinitrivance  by  mroiis  ot  which 
a  small  (piantity  of  flour  is  di{N)siteil  on  the  head  of  ev(*n-  |kaMt*ti^r  in 
th(>  stnM't  Wlow.  Till*  )>Iju-kest  hats  recfivc  the  most  flour,  it  iff  tM  U.* 
obscrvciL  And  iN'twcen  whiles,  he  is  not  idle  with  confetti,  bouqueU. 
and  so  forth,  as  indeed  he  has  no  chance  U^  hk\  for,  not  uimaturallT. 
this  is  a  favoured  )M)int  of  attaek,  and  court«'ous  salutes  of  tluwrrK, 
sugar-plums,  and  s)iecim«'ns  of  all  the  prettiest  ** ^hot "  of  the  CmniiVAL 
are  sent  in  that  direction. 

The  varii'ty  of  tliesi*  ornamental  missiles  which  an*  ezrlianpHl  \h*- 
tween  fnend>,  ur  otlrnul  as  tributes  of  n-gard,  is  vi-ry  gn-at  A  child 
wouM  Ix'  >jn'erlil«ss  wiih  dili;!lit  over  th»ni.  A  i'iiristmaff  liwp 
would  exult  in  th<-m.  riiese  pntty  otli-iin^s  mnsist  of  bun-hont 
in  dainty  little  Imxes,  or  Ki>kets,  or  rase*.  ;  eunnin;^ly  contrived  little 
slip{H>i-s,  little  ermine  mufl's,  little  n-(iiu!>s,  and  |N>rtmantt^iui«  aiv  in 
high  fuv(»ur  ;  also  binU-ne^ti(,  binl-eages,  dres-d  tigun'S  all  imagiiMble 
devices  for  Km  iking  quaint  an«l  pn*tty,  and  contuiniug  su|Sar-|ili 
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Id  see  the  excitement  with  which  the  intended  recipient 
her  arms  from  a  balcony,  as  it  is  about  to  be  thrown  fix}m  a 
the  exultation  with  which  it  is  caught — the  felicitations  on 
ly  event  which  are  exchanged  in  dumb  show  between  giver 
^er ! 

rosily  catalogued,  you  have  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
olic.  But  how  to  give  any  idea  of  the  life  and  mirth,  and 
our,  and  brightness  and  picturesqueness  of  the  whole  scene  ? 
ur  away  from  the  scene  and  the  tune,  and  their  exhilarating 
ting  influences,  it  will  doubtless  seem  childish  and  absurd 
but  you  must  take  it  upon  faith  that  there  is  something  of 
9  fEiscinatlon  in  it  all,  not  to  be  conceived  of^  much  less  appre- 
cept  by  those  who  have  seen  and  experienced  it.  True,  to 
cers-on  it  might  seem  as  if  all  the  world  had  gone  mad  for 
being :  but  then  the  madness  is  universal,  every  one  is 
the  mania,  and  there  are  no  sober  lookers-on  ! 
;  not  seem  strange  at  the  time,  but  there  may  be  something 
1  remembering,  afterwards,  how  unanimous  and  overwhehn- 
I  same  Carnival  spirit.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  curious  to  recal 
ive  Italian,  grave  English,  shrewd  American,  stolid  Russian, 
le  French  faces  are  all  alike  and  at  once  relaxed  to  the  same 
1  of  eager  fun  and  thorough  enjoyment.  On  eveiy  hand  are 
astonishing  examples  of  the  effect  of  this  powerful  influence^ 
'  so  frequently  as  among  our  own  compatriots.  Ordinarily 
•oking  English  fathers  of  families,  staid  men,  who,  in  their 
existences,  and  in  their  own  country,  are  to  be  recognised 
sible  dignitaries,  sober  lawyers,  thoughtful  men  of  letters ; 
Is  supposed  to  be  so  completely  engrossed  by  professional  or 
Dursuits  as  to  be  altogether  witliout  the  pale  of  susceptibility 
,nd  fun, — are  here  in  the  very  midst  of  it,  pelting  away  with 
v///,  or  making  desperate  etl'orts  to  return  a  fire  of  bouquets 
ating  carricige,  with  an  eager  energy  that  must  surely  remind 
lothing  later  in  life  than  their  tirst  school-days. 

Saxon  phlegm  is  to  be  decoyed  into  such  antics,  we  may 
pt,  without  luuch  marvelling,  the  story  told  of  a  Carnival 
irs  before,  at  the  most  excited  and  crowded  epoch  of  which  a 
lontaining  two  gentlemen,  habited  and  masked,  broke  down, 
nfortunate  occupants  had  to  be  lifted  out  and  receive  refuge 
tance,  and  lo  !  beneath  the  dominoes  and  masks  were  found, 
llustrious  Cardinal ;  and  secondly,  a  puissant  Monsignore  ! 
ess  '*  II  Carawale"  has  a  very  engrossing  hold  upon  the 
the  Komans,  albeit,  they  are  a  far  graver  and  less  mercurial 
the  Italians  generally.  Indeed,  it  is  reported,  and  currently 
that  if  the  authorities  had,  as  was  at  one  time  threatened, 
1  "niiisks"  this  year,  and  in  other  ways  hindered  the  full 
le  many  days'  revel,  a  revolution  might  liave  been  expected  ! 
er,  revolutions  are  not  easy  of  accomplishment  in  a  city  stifled 
a  and  swarming  with  French  soldiers,  and  among  a  people 
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whose  government  has  latterly  more  than  ever  been  directed  t^>wa^l* 
the  crushing  of  free  thought^  tlie  liindrance  of  knowletijje,  and  th«* 
discouragement  of  social  intercourse.  And  the  Konians,  with  xht 
French  bayonets  at  their  throats,  and  the  priestly  gag  upon  tht*ir  lif»«, 
have  had,  within  the  last  ten  years,  to  endure  so  much  that  is 
outrageous  to  manhood,  as  may  well  have  taught  them  jxatience  to  l>ear 
small  privations.  Still,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  year  of  all  years.  whi«-b 
hits  dawned  with  such  strange  promise  of  light  as  we  arc  almost  afraid 
to  trust, — this  year,  solemn  with  awful  uncertainty,  trembling  with 
infinite  possibilities  for  what  we  fondly  call  "our  Italy," — /Amt  year 
is  singled  out  and  chosen  to  afford  the  Eoman  ])eo])le  a  Cuniival  with 
more  brilliance,  and  more  license  than  has  been  known  within  the 
memory  of  this  generation. 

In  fact^  it  is  quite  i)Oftsible,  even  probable,  tliat  the  government  may 
have  thought  it  politic  to  grant  this  outlet  for  the  ramj^ant  energj'  and 
spirit  of  its  people,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  directitl  in  i 
manner  more  inconvenient  to  itself.     And  it  is  not  ditficult  thus  t> 
understand  a  certain  connection  between  the  a]>proaching  war  (rumcun 
of  which  hang  about  us  like  an  atmosphere)  and  this  actually  exiittmt 
Carnival.  A  strange,  mocking  juxta-position  of  ideas  this — which,  never- 
theless, one  can  but  indulge  in  every  now  and  then,  as  some  little  iiK-i- 
dent  oc(  urs,  apparently  trivial,  yet  significant  in  the  present  anomalous 
8tat«  of  affairs.     JS^ot  the  least  curious  of  these,  are  the  indii-ationit  of 
that  growing    rapport  between  the  French  soldiers  and  the  lC<ini.in 
peoi)lo,  which  is  a  new  and  most  startling  sign  of  the  tiuien.     <  >iic 
would  have?  supposed  that  the  feeling  could  be  no  other  than  biii#r 
Imtred  and   fury — noiie   the   less   fierce,    Invaus**   im]x>tent  —  of  tho 
subdued  (citizens  for  theiu*,  their  subjugators,  who  ever  since  entering: 
the  et4^nial  city  in  184l>,  have  played  the  invidious  |Mirt  of  ftolice  thon'in. 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  felt  at  one  time,  things  are  vvideDtly 
changed  now.     The  dark  fact's  light  u])  with  a  certain  complacency  a* 
the  troops  file  by  ;  they  l)i*at  time  to  the  music  of  the  band,  they  «ng 
the  tunes  they  i»lay,  and  if  you  hear  voices  sjH^king  of  *'  /'/Vwwr^n," 
it  is  in   kindly  and  cheerful   tones.     Monnwer,  the  liircnae  of  tht* 
Caniival   jK^nuits   such   little   denuaist  rat  ions  of  friendliness  as  aiv 
invulvfnl  in  small  ufferings  to  the  soldiery  wh<»,  rangiHl  in  lines,  f^wkpl 
the  Viixyjux  del  ]\)]m»1o,  and  dii-ect  the  right  ]»rogrt*ssion  of  the  camaii^f*. 
More  than  one  elal)onitely-attired  cavalier  did  we  see  walking  aluiuK 
the  afort^^aid  line  of  guanls,  and  with  a  pn»foun<l  Uiw,  and  laying  hu 
hand  u|)on  his  heart   \vith  a  ge^<ti^ulation    no   hss   Italian  than  tb« 
courteous  and  musical  syllables  wliiih  tlnwed  fri»m  his  li|»s  at  the  ssnie 
time,  ]>res(nting  to  ea«  h  in  turn  one  nt  those  minute  bum  hi»s  of  vtoUu, 
or  other  flowers  whidi  form  the  lighter  ami  ple;u*;inter  ammunition  for 
the  mimic  warfare  of  the  dav.      The  swaithv  faretl  warriors  rvccivcd 
these    little    tributes   with   an   air   ]Mrtly   ;:rim,    {mrtly  amused,   and 
sliuhtly  astonislitHl  K'sides.      It  was  ♦asv  to  m-i*  thev  were  not  accus- 
tomed  to  mkIi  ple:i.sing  attention**  at  Ki>man  hand-t. 

Straws  show  wJiich  wav  the  wind  blow**.     If  these  "stniws" 
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sight,  puerile  and  unworthy  indications  of  deep,  national  feel- 
re  patience  for  a  while.  It  ia  difficult  for  us,  with  our  etaid, 
ed  northern  iiatur.-^,  lo  ninicrsl.tnii  these — our  brethren  none 
;,  though  in  some  ji-jpiiiii  ilic  hmiiaiiity  is  unlike— with  their 
»,  at  once  warmer  aiul  loss  educated ;  their  feelings,  whether 
r  sorrow,  love  or  hau.;  eo  much  lesa  complex  and  lees  restrained 
lis.  "  They  are  like  children,"  more  than  one  aelf-satiaQed 
lias  half-disdainfnlly  eaiA  of  them  ;  forgetting;,  perhaps,  that  the 
in  some  things  as  ninth  ahove  a  man  as  is  othere  he  is  beluw 
rhe  Italian  has  tho  s[iontanoity  of  emotion  and  of  expression — 
ndon  of  enjoyment  of  simple  thinga — the  easily  amused,  easily 
,  easily  pained  temjicmmontof  a  cldld.  And  are  not  these  those 
dte  of  chUdhood  wliich  wise  men  look  bock  upon,  and  aigh  with 
legretfulness  to  know  they  never  can  regain  1 
9 — that  terrible  "  qiiarant^i-nove,"  which  few  of  the  Eomaua  can 
1  without  an  oniiiioua  stmjghtening  of  the  lips,  and  a  falling 
foice  half  sad  and  Imlf  fierce — after  tlie  siege  was  orer,  and  the 
had  poaseasion  of  tlie  city,  a  numher  of  those  belonging  to  the 
d'  party  exiled  the  nisei  vea  to  Fraaeati,  Eoeca  di  Papa,  and 
— gathering  there,  Iheit  fomiUea  around  them,  and  bearing 
tcr  destruction  of  all  their  hopes — the  failure  of  all  their 
-as  best  they  might.  One  of  those  who  fought  in  that  struggle, 
hen — a  man  now,  wns  hcar<l  to  relate  how,  on  the  soft  summer 
;b  of  that  dreadful  timo  the  difF(r™t  families  would  gather 
T  in  the  lovely  wocnis  •'(  Alixmo,  glorious  with  foliage  and  light 
our,  and  beguile  th^'  liouis  wiiii  ,-iiiiyiTig,  "If  it  had  not  been 
music  and  the  beauty  of  the  place,  our  hearts  must  have 
,"  he  said,  simply.  Let  who  will  scorn  the  consolation  that 
ing  men  thus  found  iii  the  "  mere  harmony  of  sweet  sounds," 
B  diviiiencss  and  pcacefulness  of  nature.  Where  the  house  is 
in  to  the  light,  it  will  enter  tlirough  chinks  and  crevices.  And 
nd  where  religion  seems  to  be  only  the  symbol  of  authority 
peojde's  miseries,  their  oppression,  and  their  decadence  in  the 
'  nations, — who  shall  say  by  wliat  means  our  Father,  who  never 
Himself  without  a  witness,  will  draw  the  souls  of  His  children 
i  Him  t 

seems  wandering  from  the  subject  in  hand  ;  the  glittering 
il  that  is  now  triunipjiantly  regnant  in  the  long  Corso,  and  one 
of  the  streets  branching  therel'rom.  For  it  is  such  a  crowded 
il  this  year,  that  the  coui-se  of  procession  for  the  carriages  has 
ncreascd,  and  tiragoons  are  stJitioued  nt  the  corner  of  the  Via 
ti  to  send  the  vehicles  up  there,  and  along  the  Via  Babuino  on 
iturn  from  the  Piazza  di  Venezio.  The  liouses  of  those  favoured 
are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  turn  of  events.  The 
lalconies  are  crowded,  and  an  energetic  exchange  of  confetti  and 
te  takes  place  lietwccn  them  and  the  carriages. 
lU  arc  not  afraid  iit'  being  foolish,  of  being  drawn  into  this  whirl 
irdity  to  the  peril  of  dignity,  an<l  the  destruction  of  sobriety  of 
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demeanour,  will  you  come  with  us,  as  we  make  "a  course"  in  out 
white-lined  carriage  up  and  down  the  scene  of  festivity  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  Carnival,  up  to  which  the  penepil 
spirit  and  hrilliancy  of  affairs  have  gradually  increased.  To-^lav.  many 
new  carriages,  an(l  more  romantic  "cars"  have  appeared,  with  n»-w 
devices,  and  new  costumes.  Here  comes  one,  containini;  a  jwirty  all 
attired  to  represent  different  flowers,  llie  general  effect  of  dRffi«]il, 
rose,  daisy,  and  poppy,  is  manageil  most  ingeniously.  In  an^ih^n 
each  occupant  bears  a  largo  heartsease  as  a  Iwulge,  and  pelts  with 
nothing  but  bouquets  composed  of  those  flowers.  Again,  here  i.^  th* 
most  pictures<iue  of  all,  a  long,  open  car,  contiining  a  gn>up  of  IWrtiiin 
Arabs,  standing  or  reclining  majestically  under  the  shelter  of  a  toll 
palm  tree. 

We  drive  along,  now  quickly,  now  slowly,  pelting  and  beinj?  pelt^ 
from  carriages,  balconies,  and  pedestrians,  recognizing  our  friendi^  evrr 
now  and  then,  and  thereupon  giving  and  receiving  charges  of  Iwn-H^ni 
and  pretty  bouquet*^    Does  not  the  line  of  the  (^orso  look  well  ? — tbe 
tall  white  houses,  deep  in  shade,  except  their  tops,  which  are  shinin? 
in  "  radiance  most  absolute  ; "   oc<'asional  spears  of  light  from  that 
same  radiance  breaking  in  at  openings  in  the  street,  an<l  falling  upon 
the  decorated  balconies  with  their  picturesque  occupant:*,  on  the  m^Altj 
crowd  below,  or  glancing  on  the  helmets  and  swonls  of  the  dragonw, 
as  at  regular  inti^rvals  they  patrol  the  coui-se  1     This  oj^en  spar*  it 
the  end,  where  all  the  carriages  career  round  and  turn — the  l*iai» 
del  Popolo — is  now  a  perfect  sea  of  sunshine,  into  which  we  pluDC* 
as  into  a  l)ath.     Ilen^  there  is  glittering  of  bayonets  and  shining  <^ 
swords  and  helmets ;   and  white  (l<miinoes  and  coloured  trimmiDCS 
bright  flowers,  beaming  fact»s,  and  everything  most  gny  and  brilli-int 
looks  its  gayest  and  bright«'8t.     In  tnith,  our  eyi»s  an*  almi-tft  bliniW 
by  excess  of  nwliance.     lliere  is  the  fountiiin  under  the  IMncian  Hill 
sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  and    the  terrace-road  winding  up  to  th« 
gardens  gleams  whitely  bari%  an«l  the  gnive  Michael  Angelo  gate  with 
groups  alK)ut  it,  of  soldiers  and  country  |K'o]ile,  and  the  oN^li^ik  in  tfa' 
centre  of  the  Piazza,  rising  stniightly  into  tht*  air,  and  the  dark  grt^n 
of  the  triH's  in  the  Pincian  (lanlcn  high  up  alM)ve  the  terranti-nsi'L 
and  the  blue  sky  l>eyond  and  alM)ve  all;  and  everything  quivering:  in 
this  intense  light,  ami  bl«>nding  into  one  lustnms  pictun^  fn>m  which 
it  is  quite  a  strange  sensation  to  turn  into  the  de<*p  .shadow  of  th^ 
Corso,  with  it**  glant^ng  lights,  and  glowing  coKuirs,  and  life,  and  iiK>Tf- 
ment,  and  stuuul.     TIk-h*  an*  waws  of  mu.sir  ever  and  anon  nu^hing 
up  and  bn'aking  in  on  the  {MTpctual  n«»isi»  of  vi»in»s,  laughter,  qoeff 
Caniival  <Tifs,  and  tin-  loiid  ii,i|K.»rtunitif-  of  tin-  innunit^ndili*  flower 
nien'liunts  who,  l^-arlfss  in  tin*  pui>»uit  of  buMnf>s,  ilart  aUiut  rvfit- 
when*,  untlcr  tln'  Ihunvs'  ftrt,  Intwi-^'n  tin-  tairiiitri'  wht-els,  with  tbrtT 

U  rg«*  n  t  *  *  l\i  V.  *  //.  ./•/      tr,'4,  fh  •  ri  !  M\i*  ur,  r..l,t'       >'..,/  M  o'i,  'rn,.r  rft  >ri  *   T^ 

Now   !'('« (iniiih  nt-rs  tlu'  vxt  li.in.-;«'  of  U>ii<|n«tN  U'twfi-n  iiimat««  t*f 
carriages  and  iKili-ouien,  and  iH:ca>ioual  bhurp  cngagimii«t»  with  cunfttti; 
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ndea^  every  now  and  tlien,  tlie  double  line  of  carriayes  will  be 
ttiooary  for  awhile,  in  c(iii30(|uoiice  of  »me  fltoppage  farther  down, 
d  thea  encounters,  varyiiif;  in  friendliness  according  to  the  dispo- 
ion  of  the  several  parties,  will  take  place  with  great  spirit 
tveen  the  two  carriages  ivhiuli  happen  to  be  abreast  Sometimes, 
pnfect  hail  of  confetti  is  miachievoualy  excUaiiged.  Oflener,  the 
ir  begins  with  flowers,  tln/n  Bugar-plums,  then  bunches  of  violeta, 
an  decorated  bon-bons  ;  mid  the  battle  ends  with  a.  final  saluto 
■  charmin);  bouquet  'il'  ciimeUias,  elnborately  ftrmnged  in  em- 
Med  paper,  which  same  Ijuunuels  are  almost  invariably  stolen  from 
1  immediately  afterward-  ]/y  those  ^adroit  little  banditti,  who,  as 
a  have  seen  before,  keep  ;i  pretcmntnrally  sharp  look-out  for  such 
lings,  and  will  leap  on  to  llir'  carriage-atep,  snatch  the  coveted  flowers, 
'  a  handful  of  bon-bona  frum  under  our  eyes,  and  in  a  moment,  spring 
ick  again  into  the  crowd,  wilLi  the  most  consummate  audacity. 
.Again,  when  the  carriagi.s  arc  stopped  for  a  time,  interesting  scenaa 
ke  place  between  their  uecuiMinta  and  the  jjedeatrians.  A  mask 
^miaclLes,  and  in  the  must  reverential  manner  offers  a  tlower,  or  a 
nquet,  which  ia  immediatiely  accepted  and  returned  in  kind.  Pro- 
mid  bows  expressive  of  gratitude,  follow,  and  the  silent  masc^uer 
«Me  on.  Sometimes  the  scene  ia  not  all  in  dumb  show,  and  a  little 
■logue  takes  place.  A  I'olicliiuelle  cluima  our  sympatliy  on  the 
an  of  his  broken  nose,  i'or  esample,  and  ri^liLtes  how  hnndaome  it 
IB  before  misfortune  camt;  to  it.  llitiiii'i  'i;''!!;  r  inirtd,  anda 
tie  speech  in  English  fol]<.i\is',  ns  mii  ;>|';'i  <  nt.     Onca- 

MuUy,  we  are  addressed  in  vcv>-i;  ■.luA  .ution   and 

•tar^  which  it  is  unfortunate  we  cannot  understand  or  respond  to. 
opes  arc  expres.sed  that  wo  like  the  Carnival— have  we  anything 
U  it  in  England  t  and  so  on.  Hie  Komans  ai-e  delighted  and  tiattere<l 
yond  measure  when  tlipy  see  t\ia  fared ii-ri  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
e  diversion  and  enjoyinj;  it  as  nuich,  or  nearly  as  much,  as  them- 
Ives. 

.A.nd  in  this  way  tlie  Carnival  goes  on,  in  a  .luccession  of  moving 
cturep,  and  varied  sonatas ;  all  life,  brilliance,  and  colour,  confusion 
ithout  turbulence,  and  frolic  without  offensiveness,  of  which  it 
ay  be  said  at  leasti  that  if  it  1>e  not  very  sensible,  it  is,  so  far  aa  one 
n  see,  very  harmless — and  in  this  respect  may  well  afford  comparison 
ith  many  fashions  of  festivity  conventionally  current  in  our  own 
nd.  At  least -here,  in  the  Carnival,  wc  have  the  free  air  and  tight  of 
ly  to  purify  our  merry-making.  AVe  do  not  stretch  our  hours  of 
version  into  the  late  night  and  early  monung.  Eveiy  day's  pro- 
edin^^  an  tonehide  1  at  a  certain  hour.  At  haLf-past  five  o'clock  the 
JTBo  11  ihirid  c  f  LarriiigcB,  and  immediately  becomes  to  all  sppear- 
cc,  quiti  IS  crowded  as  ever,  by  swarms  of  pedestrians  who 
oke  up  till  roadway,  with  no  ijcrceptible  diminution  of  the  crush 
Hjn  the  tf  fl  I  It  is  curious  then  to  see  the  sudden  rush  with 
lich  the  rntnd  Um  Ics,  as  the  troop  of  dragoons  comes  down  the 
«et  at  a  hind  gallop,  cleaving  the  stream  of  people  aa  if  it  were 
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indeed  a  tide  of  wjiieis  How  in  k  Ukto.  This  is  to  i:lr:ir  th  ■  w  y  :  r 
the  liorse-race — a  piliCul  sight,  whit-h  taki*s  jdare  evirv  day  at  i;i:i 
hour.  It  is  dilUiult  to  un«k*r.staiid  what  ]ileaMirr  can  Ik*  di-iivrti  Ir-:- 
seein<:j  these  six  or  seven  riderless  stveds,  a)«>\it  whieh,  to  rnhahi--  ih-ii 
fright,  are  hung  various  clanking  pieces  ol"  iiU'lal,  anil  v.iiit.h  .ii-  -'• 
free  at  the  Piazza  del  Poj>olo,  and  urge* I  with  hhouls  anil  rri*-^  a!  -ru 
the  Corso  U)  Uw.  Piazza  di  Venezia,  wlun-,  hall'  niaddiMK-d  with  .il  itl., 
they  arrive,  and  where  the  Ju'infftii  '/•■  llttAuri  gives  ils  luin-'  I  •  li»»* 
spot. 

But  the  crisis,  and  tlu;  pn-Uit^sl  and  ni'»st  ]a<"turesi|ue  inridvui  •■»  ^ 
is  the  *' ^Moccohftti,"  whii:h  Avinds  up  thr  Carnival  i^n  ihr  hi.-'t  ••vt-iiiL^ 
AiL»*r  the  hoi-st'-ract-  has  lakni  ]daie,  a  gun  is  lii*d.  and  altlii>u::l»  :i  > 
not  yet  dark,  the  lights  ininiedi;itL'ly  hegin  to  aj)pear.     Tht-  i-r  iiiu'i 
gas-lamps  on  faeh  side  th<'  C'orso  hiivi?  b»vn  ixe!iaug«'d  tvr  pvr.iUii-:*! 
j»'ts  ol'gas,  whirh  form  a  kinil  of  avfuiu'  of  light  up  tin*  ]■■!;. \  -triLii" 
stieet.     Auil  ]iivsi'ntly,  as  th*-  ilarkne>s  imp  as'S,  thi-  ri-al  illMiiiiiut.  ii 
hegins,   twinkling   into   lif».'   from    th»*  upp'-r  mil  al   I  hi*    Vi.uja   i! 
lN»polo,  until    at    l:wt    it    sfiMn--.    to    nn-lt    aluiig    ii>  w.jv    viid    •■:.;•- 
luait'r,  an«l  grows  largrr  witli    a  »•/.■>..  ..'/i  nf   lu-tr"*,  vi  rv   ).f  .,;:;:■  i 
to    see.      Till*    shining   «)f   this  vast,  mi>vini;    radianrr    i>  -.iil.- :.."■■•* 
ipiiti'  ajKirt  iVniii  ordinary  illuminations,  in  its  [m  ruliar  t-th  •  :.      ii  -^ 
in    frjit,    a    living    illuminaiion.      All    lln-    «a;ria>;t>    {\\**w     .iiu.ii'.-.'i 
again  iiit'i  tlii*  ( 'imsi»)  ari'  not  »»nly  j>i'nfii>rly  lii  with  lamp-.  1-:.; «    - 
p»'ison  in.tlii'm  hi-ld-i  a  laprr,  lai-r  '»r  >uiall,  whi»-ii  it  i-  ll:  ir  •  ii..  •' 
rndeavnur    to    ki-fp    aliylit,    in    >)  il.*    nf    th'-    npiallx     •    li.'^'.   -ii  I 
]niM'hii'V«»us  rtf. .ri ;  nf  I  \j  rv  I'tii'  ni»l  nf  tin  ir  sp»  i  i.d  p.tii\.  t--  \.U'-  i..  ' 
switrh,  ni   I'jiiw    iin-iii  1,111.      Th"U,  at  •a'h  hali   ihv  an-.l  wii:-!  ■■•.  t"'.-' 
very  tups  ,.|"  ill,-  t;ill  lioii-t  •.,  appi'.ii   thi-'iiLiin^  ;    ipl**.  •■..- li  i."!:;.  -  ' 
ligiit.   So,  as  ihr  d'Hilili'  line  i.f  <■  lui.rj  -^  pa>^i-  up  and  d"\\  :i  t  r  '     :• 
tlif  v.aving,  twinklin-.  -lam  ing  lin-  >^  "f  li;jiii  l'-»k   hiMUin.il  \\i\  .  '■ 
sirau'^'i*,   I'Ui'liaiit  d   luauiv   i»f  a  ihiiin   ur  of  a  f..iiv  l.il<-— I  ■; ;  .:■  -  ' 
vista    i»f  light,  al    till-    «  inl    nf   v.hi'li    .'.    y  ip'l<iall\    •:»■■*;■.. ^    :.:  *- 
radiain-i'  i-.  «  M'T  shililii;,.  «  liHi.i'iu:,   -^p  nkliii.::,   d)\i<liiii:.     .!..i    1- •  i   .    - 
ai^ain  ■ -ujiili"  llf'   ti-in- "I    lii--  j-d  n  •■  ii<'i-iv,  l.ji- i-ll,  .lU*  ll-    s-i''" 
>laiiy  !i^!il-.  .'iiil   n  .o-i   u.-  .n.-  ai'I»'  !.•  d;  linjui-h  ih--   i  »•  •  *  .ii.i  ■ 
li;^uri-s  <•!■  lii-'  p'"p;.-  1..  ■  liii.    ill.  la.       M.  aiiw  hi!--,  lli- r-    i-  a    -:.•.. 
sound,  iM-lWitu  a  I-iMil  ;.    inni;;-  ..:;d    .  Ii-\\   n-ai.  -.■Ui'il  \\\^  i:k-    \    .'    ■ 
till"   >i  a   ..T    .1    ih  laH-    .  ■   i"-. -i  ll'.    l!:.     Im     T.j.     uh.i.  i.  ■!  i;::.-    ..!■.!■    *: 
hri.'liily  i)'.i:iiiii_;  tijM  I   .  <  .\  i:  i  i.  .i  ii.  s;-;-,  .   •• /.*       .'/        '    -■ 
or    a>  l!.' '.    -Mt.-ij  ill   ■  \;in..i.  ■  :ir.  ■   I'l;       •     -'in-    ';n!":  :r.;;.i'..-  v  i.i.* 
««il    ii:    ■;-...i\  ■■    I  \;!:..i:.  :i.    ••  n  ■  "    .,,..    ja:- 

itiund  » t     I-.  ik:i..    ■  -ll ;,.  ^  .:i  ■  ,^    .     i  ■ :.  :  .    ..  i.i     !..;•>:  .;1\   .-.  iiti 

All  ..i"-i:.-    \  '■  >.         _■  ■.  I!,'  .;     ..•■■.■     ■•■'■..■      .■',;■.■?!.■■»  \'.'»*^ 
;:»'U'-,   •.■•■■    1-   ■:   ii:     ...;■■.-.■    I.  .      -    -.     .  \a  lii-    -'J"' 

'■•    -'t    I:.     V  .■.■I  -I  -   V  .:■.    .       -.:;..•  i  .:  ...i/    :l.i ...  .    i-.iV 

i^i-'-up-  !,.i       ;;..i  ::     .     .    :..:ii,.    ...  .    :.:•    i.  .  !t-.Jl-  L-  :i^'' 

-rrat    .-nd  .-i    .xhjum.i,.;;^   li.-    ■■  •    .      •   \      '..iiikii.^    l.^lii   ..t    AiW^' 
n»*ar  baloinv   ni   pa-iMUj  raiisa-  .       l-.i(.,.i.       ..i-'   iiuni.'    't    >U  \\^^ 
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\usib  Ufl  awitclicd   iibout  it,   an  extinguisher  of  unromantic, 
,ah-looldiig  tin,  i*  mauntod  at  the  ond  of  a  long  pole  and  advanced 


—the  acconipliahed  guaidian  of  Iho  tiny  light 
I'illiantly  shining,  while  the  voice  calk  out  iU 
I  Ijattle-cry  ;  "  Ecco  lloccoio!  Ea:«  MoaMlv!" 
\:iny  and  varioua,  greet  our  eyes  before  the  lights 
lliu  carriages  booome  few  and  {ar  between,  and 
i'.iiilly  fight  is  exchanged  for  the  morn  melodious 
•.'/■■t — biMiH'  ium,"  which,  suiig  by  some,  ia 
s  tbey  bow  iu  laiewell  to  each  other,  and  to  the 


ida  it 

holds  it  bigli. 
DtonouB,   nlu^i(' 

HM  like  thet-i-, 
n  to  disappt-.ii,  il 
rar-ciy  of  thi.i  tik 
sn  of  "Bnt.1,-1  • 
limed  by  others  a 
livaL 

Iter  at  night,  and  long  ivft«r  the  sixiirt  of  the  Moccoletti  was  oTcr, 
igely- habited  1ii:iivi.'j,  nnd  gmiips  of  pwple  in  dominoes,  haunted 
3ono,  as  if  ]■'•.],  tn  k-avu  the  scene  of  their  enjoyment  Some  of 
keee  looked  >.i<ijv  Mtiuk  now  that  the  excitement  of  the  time  was 
.  And  to-d.:y  I.i'iit  bos  commenced  with  a  leaden  sky  and  an 
liphero  that  i-  rv.-ii  dianial — for  Rome.  On  the  road-way  of  the 
o  rtill  remain  tli"  Iraces  of  the  mimic  war,  the  confetti  lying 
Uy  there,  lik.  rlhiy  auow.  And  the  Roman  jwople  have  returned 
wir  old  ptop[  it  I, ,  ilieir  old  gravity,  and  we  meet  in  the  atp»^t«  tho 
)  impassive,  iliilli  il  faccR— with  eyea  like  smouldering  6re,  whosa 

is  well  restr.iiiii'Ll  ;ind  chastened — as  we  were  accustomed  t^^  see 
ledays  befo^•tllL'  temporary  licence  somewhat  unbound  the  lah<nt 
nsaion  in  them. 
hey  say  this  li.i^  been  Hie  beat  Camivfd  in  Homo  ft>r  many  yeaw. 

marvel  what  niU  lio  the  nextT  IIow  will  the  gny  time  pnse  in 
Bomc  of  1660  1 
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PAT,  THE  i;™.— "Ajiii  Rophiii!  Ajiii  Sophia!  I  must,  never- 
MS.  sec  tlu'c.  thtm  magnificent  Si-mbol  of  a  lofty  thought,  daughter 
he  united  Divinv  and  huninn  wisdom.  The  deaii-0  to  see  thee 
one  iimoufT  oilier  fuiiscs  wldch  lii-ought  me  here;  but,  arrived 
,  1  inu^t  "give  up  the  hope,  because,  in  order  to  see  thee,  a 
sn  is  rciiuircd  fi-oni  the  Snltan,  and  a  party  lai^  enough  to 
a  "  backi^thich "  or  fee  of  several  hundred  francs;  and  of 
jr  of  the^e  I  sec  no  chance.  Of  travellers  there  are  now  very 
in  Constantinople,  and  amongst  this  few  none  who  are  known 
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to  me.  T  took,  tlierofo.v,  leave  of  St.  »>j>])irn,  ami  in  the  nioniiTu: 
set  out  on  a  soliiary  ramble  to  the  heights  of  Pera,  thiiikiii<:  fliaT 
I  should  not  be  able  to  sec  more  nearly  any  of  tlie  jrrettt  niOM|iii>, 
Achmedan,  Sulimanlie,  Bajazet,  and  others,  which,  with  their  mina- 
rets, crown  the  h)fty  rid^»  on  which  stands  old  proud  Hyzantiuni. 

When  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  I  found  there  an  im|>ortant  little 
man  waiting  for  me,  who  inquired  in  French  whether  I  would  jitin  a 
party  who  were  that  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  alxnit  to  visit  Saint 
Soj)hia,  and  the  other  remarkable  places  on  the  Seraj?h'o  Point  r 
He  was  the  Iniarer  of  the  lm])erial  permission  for  that  ]mrpt»se.  H-»w 
this  ha])i)ened  and  was  brought  about  1  know  not,  neither  how  the 
little  foi-eigner  knew  my  wishes,  which  I  was  not  aware  of  lui^iiiiT 
mentioned  to  any  one.  J^ut  let  it  Ixj  as  it  would.  I  love  to  t*ti»  in 
such  circumstances,  *'  those  a]»ples  and  pears  which,"  a.4  Luthi-r 
says,  "the  gi-eat  Father  sometimes  throws  to  the  children,  to  nj:iie 
them  ob.^er\'ant  of  him  I"  And  how  many  such  lian  lie  not  thn'«n 
to  me  during  this,  my  jouniey  *i 

At  twelve  o'clock  I  stood  in  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  rharnifi. 
enchanted,  as  1  never  was  In'fort*  by  any  temple  or  work  of  human 
art.  I  understand  very  little  alxmt  archit<?ctuPD  and  styles  t»f  hulM* 
ing,  and  still  less  do  I  understand  the  huigimge  of  this  art.  I  i»)uil* 
theivfore,  not  speak  of  Ajia  Sophia  as  a  work  of  art,  but  only  i«ay  » 
few  words  about  the  impi*ession  or  the  image  which  this  templt** 
amid  all  earths  tcmj)les,  has  left  in  my  soul,  for  all  time. 

Kvery  givat  church  which  I  have  hitherto  seen,  and  St.  Peters' i^ 
Itome,   be  lore  all   others,   have   too  liiuch  of  the  worldly  and  thi* 
human  -  li:ivi'   too   ni:iuy  chapels,  UKmuments,  ornaments,   Matuii*. 
pictuivs,  sidi'  aisli's,  and  side  thoughts.     St.  Peter's,  in  all  its  irnio* 
deur  and  pomp,  is  essentially  an  a)H)*iheosis  of  the  Pt»|H»dom.    Piituiv* 
of  saints,  |M»pes,  \\\\\   bi>liops,  and   pictures  of  them  who  st»r\'e  the 
])a]ml    chair,  are    seen    on   all    hands,   tlying  angels,    bearing  ]^p^ 
tianis  1o  heaven,  human  iiirures,  and  human  affairs  obtrude  theni- 
selves  evervwhei*e.      In  the  ehureh    t)f  Saint  Sophia  one  single  va>i 
thought  arches  itself  all  ainund,  which  nuthinir  bn'ak>  into  i»r  inter- 
rupts, and  which  imnu'tliati-lv  i-triki-s  ^^•n^e  and  sight  with  cle,**ni«-<H 
and  i)<»\vi'r.      (inimli'Ur  anil   uniiv,  m,iji'.-tv  and  hannonv  -  U'ht'M  in 
this  the   idea   aroun«l    whirh   tlir  ehun-li    vaults   itself.      Kver\lhiniS 
within  contributi's  to  ihis  aim     tlu*  Uauiilul  pillars  from  the  Temple 
of  KpliiNU-^,  and  till'  Trniplr  nf  tlu-  Sun  a:    Hallteck.  supjHtrtini:  it* 
circular  vault      the  tipm-anliiMl  iralleries,  hii;her  up  in  its  f«»ur  i>»r- 
ner>     the  va>t  niajt-tie  vault      tlu*  el;i»Ir>  lui  the  iJist  and  we'^t   -  ihff 
galN-rie-i  nn    tin-  i.milian.l  ^uinh      all   <Mii:ribute   larL'i-ness  and  fr\x^ 
dom  to  tilt'  -jKni    will  I'f  ihi!  a  >inL'le    pilar  is  o'.it  of  pl:i«v.  or  ••ujH^r^ 
nnnienirv,  aM'l   abi\t'  \\  lijih  .span^  ii:f  wi-mli  !t'ull\   lii;ht    and    h»velv 
eu|H)la,  tliiniifh  whnsf  .j-arlaml  ot' wiiplnW'.   li^'ht    pours    in.  illuniin- 
\\\\Z   tin*  wli«»l''    >iia«'r    harnntiiiMU«*l\   and    U  a.it it'iillv  !      Huw  nmn'el* 
t»usl\  tri»ni  biiu-atli  the  l'I  -  \\\\  liirlit      \\\w\\  the  ilark-rt»tl  and  in^'Mi 
c*)liUijn>    nt"  tli;»    heathen   temple   stand    in    .mnbiv   shadow,    virt    M> 
bi'autiful  at   the  same  time  -all   rise-,  all  elevate*)   itself,  ftolemn   in 


Oulouratid  form,  but  »>  :  he  same  time,  the  loftier,  the  freer,  the  more 
iqoicmg',  up  to  th?  \-,i'\  vault,  &om  the  highest  sweep  of  which  God's 
lif;ht  streams  in  !  1  vv>  >!ild  I  could  make  joa  see  it  as  I  saw  it,  and 
bei  it  aa  I  felt  it !  A  l<iw,  melodious  Bound  filled  the  temple.  It 
wan  the  voices  of  tho'u  s^ho  prayed,  who  lay  upon  their  knees  here 
lod  there  on  the  mat-covered  floor,  and  whose  prayers  melted  to- 
fatiur  into  a  soft  hurnionious  murmur.  The  Mahomedan  horror  of 
fiotiires  and  gaudy  hhnw  in  theirtemples  certaiuly  conduces  mora  to 
the  sublimity  of  Saint  Siiphia  thau  the  coloured  lamps  and  lanterns, 
painted  pii'luros,  aiii!  rijilless  childish  show  of  Greek  worship,  which 
iaalaosinpulariyspinli  i]  by  the  nasal  singing  of  the  mass.  Of  human 
monumt-nta  SbiuI  rinjiliia  has  now  only  eight  large  black  shields, 
bc-aring  in  gold  letters  the  names  of  Mahomed,  All,  Abubekii-,  aud  so 
on,  the  prophet's  faithful  followers  ;  hut  these  hang  close  to  the  walla, 
and  the  effect  is  good. 

The  Turks  havi-  ilone  all  they  cnuld  to  obliterate  from  Saint 
Sophia  every  trac:^  "i     '■■*  Christia  ■  rlmrch,  but  have  succeeded  only 

i!np«wf«)ctly.   One  i-';iil         on  the  in ii-jeiron  gates  evident  traces  of 

llw  cross  which  hiis  li  ■■  removed  ami  on  the  arched  ceiling'of  the 
ehaoc(4  may  be  plninK  diacoven-il  Uji-ough  the  mass  of  lime-wash 
uid  gilding  which  ii.iM'  been  laid  mi,  traces  of  the  picture  of  Saint 
Sophiii — "full  of  inn;. -ry  and  gi  iiilL-nesa,"  as  it  ia  described  by  a 
poreon  who  saw  it  ulilit  it  was  \  .  i  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 
The  altar,  of  course,  Ijus  had  to  ■/wt:  place  to  the  golden  gate,  or 
niche,  which  is  turmil  T'lwards  thi-  Holy  Temple,  or  Kaaba  of  Mecca. 
But  fts  this  li^  in  a  S'<iiili-eastemil'i'i>ction  from  Constantinople,  and 
y>e  church  of  Saint  Siiphia,  lik^'  :lII  Christian  clmrches,  lias  its 
diancel  to  the  east.  i}iri«fore  in  il,;.  ,;i-;-  Hi,'  .Miihoineaiiii  Kyblen 
is  placed  in  on  oHiijiu'  position,  :i.s  iiir  iil-.i  ;i[l  i!;.'  !■>!]■„'  si  raw  mals 
irith  which  the  tloov  i-  covered,  and,  as  a.  consequence  thereof,  all 
uka  kneel  in  prayer  ;uf  the  same,  for  their  faces  also  during  prayer 
nuBt  be  directed  tow:irils  Mecca. 

What  the  church  of  iSaint  Sophia  w!ls,  when  it  stood  in  all  its 
[tamp,  may  be  conci;iv(.il  from  the  remains  of  golden  mo.saics,  which 
shine  out,  here  and  theivj  on  the  arched  roofs  of  the  galleries.  The 
Turks  have  smeared  over  these  paintings  with  dark  yellow  colouring, 
set  with  black  rosettes.  When  the  church  stood  in  all  its  pomp,  its 
last  noble  boilder,  the  Emperor  Jnstiniau,  exclaimed,  "  Solomon,  I 
hare  sorpaesed  even  lliee." 

Every  mosque  in  Constant  in ojile  is  built  on  the  model  of  Saint 
SoiphiB.  We  also  \-iHitfd  this  morning  Achmcdan,  or  the  mosque  of 
Saltan  Achmod.  Although  imposing  from  its  extent  and  solidity, 
ret  after  swing  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  it  merely  strikes  the 
beholder  as  a  clums)-,  tasteless  imitation.  Achraedan  is  built  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Greek  HippoiU-ome,  and  has  a  remarkable 
relic  in  the  tripod  of  the  Delphic  oi-acle,  which,  brought  hither  from 
the  foot  of  Parnassus,  now  stands  in  front  of  the  Mosque  in  a 
hollow  surrounded  with  ii-on  railing.  It  is  a  tolnnin  consisting  of 
tlirce  copper  sei-pents  twisted  together  ;  their  heads  arc  wanting — 
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were  cut  (»ff,  it  is  said,  by  Sultan  Mahomet  tlic  Second.  The  serpents 
are  hollow,  and  through  them  pr<)l)ably  ascended  the  vai>our  which 
intoxicated  the  Pvthia  when  she  delivered  the  oracle. 

Sultan  !^^ahmoud's  Hcrafirlio  stands  Mow  Saint  Sophia,  neart  r  m 
the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Below  Saint  Sophia  lies  thr 
Serapflio  Point,  which,  independently  of  the  seniiflio.  conipris*'>  in 
its  extensive  limits  many  palaces,  ]>arks,  ^artlens,  kiosks,  ainl  lar.T 
courts  with  elejrant  founiin'ns.  The  Ottoman  pite,  the  •*  lirMi 
Gate,"  Avhich,  however,  is  not  l>y  any  means  remarkable  eitluT  f'" 
gi'eatness  or  beauly,  stands  upon  this  lu'ijrht,  and  thronirh  this  irat* 
you  pass  to  the  bureaus  t)f  the  (J rand  Vizier,  and  the  otliiT  niini>fer^ 
to  the  consid's  office,  and  many  other  public  oflicos  and  n»i>ms.  The 
Sultan  has  a  private  door  fi-om  his  kiosk,  and  can  ir*)  whenever  1-' 
will  unseen  to  the  council  cliamlx^r,  and  be  present  at  the  a.-^st»nil''/ 
of  his  councillors. 

The  palace  of  the  janiz:irii's  Is  n  lar«;e  building,  situated  n:  i- 
^eat  distance  from  tlie  Serajjrlio  Point,  in  the  halls  nf  which  tfaf 
stranqfcr  finds,  to  his  surjirise  and  ])leasure.  titriin*s  of  its  lMnDt»r. 
but  now  lor  ever  vanished  populaticm,  of  the*  natural  ^^zc.  uiul  i' 
full  costume.  These  timiivs,  which  are  remarkablv  wt-ll  nifide.  1'^ 
European  artists,  look,  for  tlu*  most  part,  so  eccentri<'ally  uirly  Jin'I 
savaji^e,  and  have  l)esides  so  much  individual  character,  antl  an*  * ' 
natural  and  real,  that  one  is  almost  afraid  of  hK»kinir  at  thvm.  a'"^ 
is  cpiite  ^lad  to  think  that  they  are-   of  wax. 

The  costumes   aiv  also  eccentric,  and  fivquently  in   the  hii:l>'V- 
degree  comic,  the  turbans  towenni^  as  if  up  to  tht;  ver\-  sky.   It  wsi? 
this  terrific  body  whi'-h  held  th(»  (Jn-at  (tate  so  lonjr  nirnin**t  viziiT* 
and  adminils,  as  well  as  a«rainst  cnoks  and  conft»etioners.    Tlie  irn** 
lords  became   snj>nine  rulers,  nnirdered   Sultan    Selim   and   Sultan 
Mehemet,  by  the  side  of  his  brother  Mahmouil.whom  they  then  plmiv^ 
on   the   throne,      llini   they   d«*fied   by   their  daily-inereasinir  »rp»- 
gance,   until,   beeonn*   cruel   himself  thn>uirh  cruel    tivatmenf,  »wl 
thii*stinjLr  for  reven.'i^*  from    loTiLf-suppiv^sed   inditfiiaMon.  he  onlen.'\l, 
on  a  certain  day  in  the  ye:ir  1^*J1,  th*-  cannon  from  the  shipA  i if  war 
and  the  city  to  be  diivet«Ml  iipnn  the  palace' and  its  ci»ur{-'.  when  trn 
thousaml  janizaries  wiri*  shot  down.      I  have  Ikvu  informcil  ihmt  thf 
^\.itrrrt   of  the   Ho-phorns  nui  red  with  their  blo<nl.*      The  few  whi» 
survived  this  nnissaeiv  fh-d,  and  cone«*aled  themsi'lves  for  ever. 

Mahmoud  ni>w  niu'^niMl  with  absolute  sway  ;  but  that  tlid  nut  >a%r 
him,  some  ye:irs  afT<'rwanU.  fT-.»m  a  ih'ath  \\u*rt*  ht>rrible  than  thiit  i*f 
his  victims-  death  by  ilelirium  trenieTis.  The  trees  ni>w  whiffpi*r. 
ami  thi'  wat«Ts  iA'  tin-  founfains  phi^h  jM-ai-ifullv,  amid  the  f*e<onr  of 
the  t\>rmer  mMS>:uTe. 

1  shall  to-day  s,'i-  tin*  s.i.i-alled  danelnLT  <»r  whirlinir  deri'ishi**,  whi» 
every  Sunday  throw  niun  il^-ir  t«'kie.  or  ihnn-h,  in  Pern,  to  tho 
curious   stranirer;    ami   atn  :wa!d*-.    Wv-     m\     iti.'-'Tnpondde   kni^t, 

*  It  i;*  rcckuuol  tUj(  iiiitjr  tlwu.-.iui  n  (lio  nii:ul>«.i-  v(  ilu*  jAQitiries   «m» 
peri.^hfd  on  this  and  the  folluwing  clt\ii. 


Mr.  W..  wnl  myself— shall  pay  it  risit  to  tlio  "  Sweet  Watei's  of 
Knmpe,"  n  promenade  on  the  European  ehore  tA  the  end  of  the 
fJoWen  Horn. 

C'ou>l«ntiuapIe  la  a  gnla  spectacle — at  least  for  the  trnvellpr,  who 
spends  merely  a  few  daya  there,  not  the  leaat  of  which  in  beauty  are 
the  siin^eU  at  tliis  Henson  of  the  year,  when  the  windows  of  Scutari 
Khine  B«  if  they  were  of  fire  ana  gold,  reminding  him  of  the  old 
nasie,  (!hrysQpolis,  the  Golden  Oity,  wlien  the  hillK  of  tlie  Bos- 
plioma  are  tinged  with  purple,  and  the  more  distant  hoijfhI.H  of 
A«ta,  US  far  as  the  snowy  motmtaiiia  of  OlymptiB,  near  th(i  old 
Tarkiiili  capital,  Urou.ssa,  stand  forth  in  a  Boodof  light.  More  than 
line  t'vi'uin^  have  I  contemplated  tliis  mngnificent  epectiicle  ll-om 
Um!  roof  of  the  hotel,  and  Roeu  the  panonuaa  of  Constantinople  in 
Uw  jGrulden  glory  of  the  cTening  Runlight. 

iStb  July, ^ When  the  planets  wheel  'their  shining  drcles 
around  their  life-gii'ing  sun,  then  they  beam  in  its  light ;  when  the 
nthem,  inwired  by  an  invisible  central  power,  the  fountain  of  all 
Ufe-power,  beauty,  and  gladuean,  again  etreajn  tatih  the  life  ivhieh 
they  have  received,  than  sing  they  in  harmonioaB  choirs,  and,  them- 
Hlve«  intoxicated,  they  intosicat«  all  living  with  the  fulnoM  of  lili- 
which  they  derived  ftom  the  life-souree  of  eternal  existence,  Some- 
thing like  this  i  imagined  would  he  the  interpret dt ion  of  the  ecstatic 
dances  of  the  Oriental  dervishes — a  tradition  as  I  have  somewhere 
read  from  the  world's  most  ancient  woi-aliip  in  the  Samothrocian 
mvpteritis,  and  which  are  still  continued  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Em), 
Cairo,. lemsnlem — but  there  secretlyinthe  great  mosqncH — Damaecns, 
Smyrna,  and  Conalantinople.  I  was  cnrions  in  the  highest  degree 
In  «eo  the  dnncc  of  the  dervishes.  At  two  o'dock,  therefore,  on 
Sunday  afternoon  I  found  myself  in  their  t^kie  at  Pera.  .After 
waiting  about  an  hour  I  was  admitted  with  some  other  foreigners 
■ad  a  few  Muasubnans,  into  a  large  light  rotunda.  Spacious 
gallcFies  encircled  an  inner  rotunda,  within  the  low  enclosure  of 
which  a  number  of  human  figures,  in  cloaks  and  yellowish-whitis  felt 
hats,  very  mnch  like  iiptiirurd  flower-pots  in  form.  «at  immoveable. 
TV.  T  ■.'■i    .    .'.       ■  1.  '-^■■■'       ■'    !■  !■  -i-;   stood   in   the   place,  bowing 

,1  '  ...  i.iKiialmn.      After  some  little 

time  three  men  entered — twn  very  old,  and  the  third  yonng,  with  a 
handsome,  intellectual  eounten.'mce. 

They  placed  themselvea  at  tlie  lower  end  of  the  rotunda,  with 
their  faces  towards  the  spectators,  and  the  divine  worship  then 
began.  First,  n  long  monotonous,  heavy  prayer,  repeated  by  a 
tali  man  dressed  iu  black,  with  a  bltick  beai-d,  a  long  bent  neck,  and 
no^e  to  cniTcspond.  After  this,  at  a  given  sign,  all  the  dervishes 
arose  who  were  sitting  within  the  enclosure,  and  began  to  march  in 
a  circle  with  mcnsnred,  noiseless  steps.  All  wore  long  cloaks,  and 
turned  slowly  from  left  to  right  with  downcast  eyes.  They  then 
pansed,  and  dropped  down  upon  hands  and  knees,  with  their  faces 
to  the  ground.  After  this,  they  all  sprang  up  at  once ;  the  cloaks 
were  cast  aside,  and  in  long  white  petticoata  and  short  white  jackets 
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witli  lon^  hkeves,  bc^an  to  turn  themselves  round  like  tn]>s,  tiM 
one,  tluMi  two,  three,  four,  one  after  another,  till  the  whole  nuinUr. 
about  thirty,  were  in  motion,  or  wheeling  round  with  out?*trei<*lini 
arms,  turning  round  themselves,  but,  at  the  Hanic  time,  flviii^  nmiul 
the  rotunda  in  cireles,  and  invariably  from  left  to  right.  The  grtatrr 
nunilxjr  are  elderly  men,  most  of  whom  have  unpleasant  countenaiux-s. 
with  a  dull,  heavy  expression,  and  who  look  bh  il'they  were  |KTlbmiiinr 
ahea\'y  day's  work.  Sweat-drops  pearl  the  foreheads  of  many  ;  the 
eyes  are  downcast,  but  the  movement  is  nevertheless  n*markabty 
light  and,  as  it  were,  natund.  One  only  of  the  whirling  danwrsa 
tall  youth  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  has  a  handsome  exU'riMr : 
and  his  upturned  countenance,  with  half-closed  eyes,  has  a  n'ally 
ecstatic  expression.  One  may  verj'  easily  believe  that  he  is  drunkt  n 
with  the  eontemj)lation  of  Allah,  and  turns  round  without  any  lonor 
knowledge  or  j>erception  of  earthly  tilings.  This  may  Ih\  imhx'^i. 
the  signiticanc(»  of  the  dance ;  but  such  could  not  be  supposed  fn»ni 
the  dancing  of  the  rest  ;  a  clumsy  figure,  which  would  imitate  the 
expression  of  the  handsome  Viuith,  looked  idiotic.  During  tin' 
whirling  dances,  the  dark  ]»rie8t  walks  alK)ut  with  slow  stej*  an-l 
downcast  head,  but,  as  it  stH.Mns  to  me,  not  without  taking  set'nt 
care  to  avoid  a  box  on  the  ear  from  the  passing  whirling  haiii* 
This  catastro])he  has  ha])])ened  sometimes. 

After  alM)ut  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  dauco  ceases  abruptly.  ii»' 
dancers  standing  immoveably  in  their  ])lacH»s.  Pniyers  suixxtil; 
spoken  in  part  by  the  black-attired  priest,  and  |mrily  by  tbf 
youngest  of  thn»e  men  who  hold  the  place  of  presidents,  and  staiwl 
at  the  lower  onil  of  the  rotunda.  To  this  the  dancing  again  suci\rHi*- 
And  this  alternation  of  dancing  and  prayer  takes  plai*!*  five  or  ?ix 
times. 

Kiu»h  divi>ion  of  the  dana' commences  with  singing,  aci*orapauit'«i 
by  a  little  drum,  like  that  of  a  child,  and  a  thite  ;  but  in  concludini; 
the  tlute  alone  warbles  without  nu'ludv,  but  in  tolerable  harmonV 
with  the  soft-whirling  dance,  and  this  isthel>e.Ht  and  most  agreeable 
]mrt  of  it.     Sometimes  tlancers  quit  the  <lance,  and  n*-a<%sumo  their 
cloaks,  and  others  take  their  j>laces.     Some  hold  ont  from  liegiuninc 
to  end,  a'<  the  youth  with  the  ecstatic  smile  ;  and  his  cluvks  Un.'anir 
ever  redder,  whilst  the  others  grew  paler  and  |mler.      Kinallv.  ai:miu. 
pravers  succeiHled,  heavy  jn-Jiycrs,  as  if  crushed  out  of  the  heart,  »!( 
if  the  subjecting,  oppivssivi*   haml  of  a  tyi-ant  wen*  weighinif  u}i*»n 
the  heart  t>f  the  suj>plicant.     And  with  a  hmd  vr\\  inen^aMing.  c*rti- 
tinuons,  which  then    dird  away  auain,  t lit*  sir\ict»  came  to  a  clu««*. 
This  over,  a  gMu'nil  ki»-sing  succeeds  :  lirst.  of  the  three  presidclIt^' 
liands  and  clu*eks.  and  then  of  all  thiMlervislus.  one  after  anotlu»r:  bul 
friNjuently  the  kisNJiii;  is  a  men*  >h:ini.  hand  and  cluvk  just  toaehin|r. 
The  ceri'ninnv  lacked  earnest  feelini:  "ud  truth,  a^  inth-tMl  the  whole 
scene  a])]>e:u'(Ml   t«»  nie   t»>  «l«i.      I  \\ii<  l'I^'I  '»ii  aeeniint  of  the  poor 
lalnmou'^  danet^*^    when    i?   wa-.   :.!1  »iMr   (it    hud   fxtendtnl   to  two 
hours),  and  so  evidently  wen*  mo>i  nf  the  dt  rvi^hes,  who  nnw^lvapi 
lightly  o\er  the  enclusun*,   hurry ini.'  aw:i\    to  tlicir  tliuiiera,  aa  I 
8ap|H).sed. 
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costume  and  dance  would  produce  a  very  good  effccl  m  a 
but  ae  divine  eervice,  the  unpreBsion  it  produced  was 
il  and  depressing.  The  poor  people  had  evidently  never 
.  the  joyful  tidings  that  God  is  e,  loving  Father,  a  good  and 
^ather ;  and  that  a  Saviour  has  been  bora  who  is  Chribt  the 

—Rain  and  storm,  which  began  j-eatcrday,  prevented  ns  from 
king  anything  to-day.  The  tempest — very  unusual  at  this 
the  year — is  so  violent  thut  there  is  no  venturing  even  out 
,  and  the  sky  looks  as  it  might  have  done  at  the  time  of 
ge.  Not  very  agreeable  ii-  tliis  for  those  who  have  bat  a  few 
remain  here,  as  is  now  my  case.  However,  I  have  already 
[tstantinople,  Saint  Sophiu.  the  Sultan,  and  the  Bosphnms. 
to  my  pohte  cavalier,  Mr.  W.,  who  was  careftd  to  obtain 
tof  every  spectacle  for  my  frratificalion,  whilst  he  himself  was 
r  indifferent  to  them,  and  ilid  not  turn  liis  head  to  see  either 
an  or  the  Turkish  beauties. 

at  does  amuse  and  interest  you,  then?"  I  asked,  a  little 
it  at  his  stoicism. 

dng  and  hunting,"  he  replied.  And  for  these  he  is  now  on 
to  the  Crimea. 

tt  the  storm  rages  without,  aTid  rain  and  mist  obscure  the 
eauty  of  Constantinople,  1  will  gay  a  few  words  about  its 
pect,  Thia  is  leaa  beautilul,  unv,  sometimes  very  ugly  and 
ug.  Outwardly  the  atranfjer  is  atmck  with  it«  glorious  situa- 
r  its  mosques  on  the  heights  ;  by  several  of  its  palaces  j  by 
nesa  of  the  verdure  whicli,  in  the  three  great  divisions  of 
,  shines  out  so  agreeably  sininn^t  the  masses  of  houses,  and 
them  such  a  beautiful  vaiioty ;  by  the  number  of  vessels 
ts  of  all  sizes  which  awarm  along  the  shores.  In  the  streets 
ty  there  ai-e  no  longer  either  palaces  or  parks,  with  the  e.\- 
however,  of  (he  Seraglio  Point,  whicli  is  aa  beautiful  n»  it  is 
ir  portion  of  the  city ;  for  the  re.'it,  you  find  yoursell'  in  a 
b  of  winding,  narrow,  and  dirty  streets,  of  irregularly -built 
:ei»t  booses.  Often  you  have  to  pass  llirough  masses  of  street 
gs  -  sometimes  dead  eats  and  dogs  lie  in  your  way.  Disorder 
I  seem  to  be  at  home  in  most  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  only 
!  moMi]Ucs  that  you  find  open  spaces,  planted  with  frees,  and 
IT  the  palaces  that  you  meet  with  order  and  ornamentation. 
y  what  is  not  ijuite  correct.  In  every  part  of  the  city,  even 
■orat  and  poorest  jiarts,  you  find  one  place  and  oiie  building 
1  never  devoid  of  beauty  and  care,  and  that  is  the  well  or 
The  JIahomediiu  holds  these  in  peculiar  regard.  He 
them  with  a  wall  of  white  marble,  from  which  the  water  flows 
4)le  basins  ;  he  covers  the  wall  with  beautiful  arabesques  and 
in  bas-relief,  a-i  well  as  ivith  texts  fi-om  the  Koran,  always  in 
which  remind  the  passer  by  to  be  thankful  for  the  trift  of 
Small  metal  liiisins  are  secured  to  the  wall  by  chains,  so  I  liat 
require  il  can  drink  freely,     t'l-oquently  an  omamentiil  foau- 


is  also  made,  with  equal  solicitude,  to  supply  the  thirst  of  tl 
and  upon  the  prostrate  gravestones  in  the  large  grave- van 
properly  speaking,  wood,  at  Scutari  (for  you  wander  thro 
mense  fort»st  of  cypresses  and  graves,  for  the  most  jmri  an 
demess),  von  find  small  hollows  hewn  in  the  stone,  in  ord 
rain  water  mnv  eolk'ct  there  for  l!ie  l?!tle  bird.^  to  l>:r 
to  drink — a  beautiful  and  touehiufif  i)ioiv,  of  wlilcli  I  r:uii 
myself  carrying  away  a  grateful  memor}'.  IIn'.rir*.-  > 
the  fountain  which  the  auGTol  showed  to  their  aiKvs.o;*  in  t 
when  her  son  Avas  ready  it)  j)eri.sli  of  thii*st,  and  slie  '*  l-:' 
voice  and  wept !"  15ut  the  Iroy  drank  out  of  the  di'-^r 
grew  and  became  a  givat  pe()]>le.  (^>nscious  or  unconscioi 
to  me  that  the  sons  of  ihe  desei't  desire  to  j>eq>etnatc  h 
by  continuing  the  blessing.  Would  that  evory  |H'(>ple  w: 
same  spirit  I  How  great  is  the  blessing  of  Hj>rintrs  of  fi 
can  oidy  be  pT-operly  understood  in  the  hot  and  thlr.--iy  I 
East. 

After  the  fountain,  the  cotfre-house  is  th(*  Nrus^iulman 
ivfreshment.  At  the  former,  you  find  pnncipally  w 
childnui,  Avho  fill  ilieir  jugs  arid  gf»ssip  ;  at  the  la*ur. 
Thev  sit  oiitsid(»  by  dt)zens  autl  scores,  smoking  ih«  ir  N 
Tscnibuck  as  if  thev  ha<l  nothinjr  rise  in  the  wnrM  1 
drink  their  coffee  to  the  di*egs  out  of  cot^t»e-cu]^s  tht-  >:i 
eggshells;  and  between  the  pipe  nnd  cotllv  keep  up  a  !• 
listen  to  tellers  of  tales  and  advent Tirt's.  That  is  i 
gn>atest  enjoyment  and  felicity,  his  Kt'f  -whicli  is  the  sh 
the  same  time  something  mon»  than  th^  i:al'';nrs  ''••'•. 
In  every  mnrke--]>lace  voii  fiml  a  foiin'ia;»i.  and  a?  lea^it  tl 
houses;  ami  you  meet  with  the  cof!ee-hi>UM*  even  when* 
fountain,  but  evervwhert*  whcrv'ver  a  «*omo:inv  nf  Turk 
found. 
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The  broader  walks  are  thronged  with  Tujks  and  Greeks  and 
Persians,  easily  recognisable  by  their  tall  sheepskin  caps,  and  all 
Wndg  of  people  frcim  the  East  and  from  the  WcBf,  moving  about, 
together  with  cro«-ils  of  Tnrkish  ladies,  in  their  white  veils  and 
jwlow  slippers,  which  they  slide  along  the  ground  in  order  not 
toloae  from  their  Jtiot.  The  bazaar  ia  a  little  town  of  shops  and 
covered  walks  ;  and  these  covered,  cool  walks,  where  one  need  fear 
BHther  heat,  rain,  nor  wind,  are  a  good  institution  for  the  ti-ader, 
wtich  seems  to  me  ik'siervine  of  imitation. 

The  dogs  of  Const antinople  deaervu  a  separ;ilc  chapter,  and  are  a 
I'^nlar  town-pldgne,  as  is  the  coac  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Eimt. 
TfcMnssnlman  will  not  kill  a  dog— why,  I  know  not.  He  feed* 
™  doga  in  the  city,  but  otherwise  takes  no  care  of  thora,  and 
"My  increase  and  live  in  a  stale  of  incessant  warf^  amongst  tbcm- 
•tWea.  One-eyed,  hliiid,  maimed,  they  are  mot  with  at  every  step, 
bing  m  the  streets  and  lanes,  where  they  do  not  ti'ouble  themselves 
»  pt  out  of  anylwidy's  way.  They  appear  in'the  highest  degree 
*Kontented  and  niihappy — nay,  niVen  mosi  miserable.  I  cannot 
»dniire  the  hnmanify  of  tile  Turks  in  this  respect,  and  should  not  ho 
"MTy  to  see  my  friend,  Mr.  W.,  Police-master,  in  Constantinople  for 
»week. 

On  Satnrday,  I  le^^re  Constantinople  and  Turkey  for  Greece  and 
Athens, 

Incessant  storm,  rwn,  and  had  weather,  and  ivi  cold  as  .with  ns  m 
October. 


MACAL'LAy. 

The  first  fffling  which  the  death  of  our  groat  historian  excites  in 
ihe  minds  of  his  fellow-countmnon  is  a  sense  of  immeasureablo 
W.  He  had  read  enormously,  and  liis  memory  retained  all  its 
iniprt's.=i"ns  with  marvclluiis  i-ivucity.  He  had  not  been  content 
merclv  to  travel  on  the  hifchwav  of  letters — he  had  investigated 
all  the  b\'ew'ays  of  learning — he  had  loitcix?d  in  its  shady  lane.9 
and  ncMiti,  he"  bad  traced  the  iiath  of  its  ditches  as  well  as  of  its 
!(rook.s ;  then'  was  nothing,  however  minutc_  and_  apparently  un- 
irortliv  which  his  curiosity  had  spumed,  which  his  judgment  and 
maginntion  emdd  not  tuni  to  account,  and  which  his  memory 
■efitse*!  to  earn-.  Tt  is  natural,  theiribre,  at  first  sight,  to  think 
if  the  ^>•;^^  we  "have  sustained  as  illimitable,  and  especially  when 
re  rcmomlKT  two  things — that  ho  commenced  his  history  with  the 
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eiprt*?ii»n  «»f  a  h«.i{>.*  to  W  aWe  to  foUoTir  it<  (V)urso  do^iit* 
period  within  the  ivoilicetii»n  of  per?4>ns  still  living,  and  that 
dic-d  ht-fore  ho  had  even  reached  that  pc-riod — ^tlie  ajro  of  Qu< 
Anne — ^for  which  he  had  chiefly  prejiared.  AVe  cannot  \\ 
thinkinsr.  however,  that  such  an  estimate  of  Macaiil:iy'<  h^- 
quite  unjust — ^that  such  despair  is  after  all  no  preat  c«mij>liin 
to  the  historian.  There  is  a  lanre  sens^»  in  which  it  si\iii-i  t 
that  he  had  finished  liis  work,  and  trulv,  if  his  work  had  not  b 
finished  he  has  done  enough  to  c<.iDmiand  our  gratitude  : 
a'lmiration  for  ever.  He  might  have  gone  on  addinu:  voUini 
volume,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  thi*<*.*  adtliti« 
Volumes  would  be  of  equal  value  with  its  pretleci»s.-nr!.  Had 
sur\-ived  to  pubE^h  eignt  volumes  of  his  history-,  those  riglit  w< 
not  l-e  t^\^«?e  as  v;duable  as  the  four  which  we  luiVtMj'«\v; 
less  would  these  eight  be  f«>ur  time<  a-^  valuable  a'*  tlii*  two  wl 
he  pnbl!<heil  first.  Xo  histor\-  i>  valuable  merely  as  :i  re»''»n 
facts:  the  chief  valuv  of  it  lies  in  the  inten>n»tation  of  fu-ts, 
Macauldv's  hi^torv  had  this  further  value,  that  it  cxhi})itiHl  a  i 
m«Mie  of  stating  them.  But  Macaulay's  interpretation  i»f  Kni: 
history-  i-^  really  complete  in  the  first  two  volume^,  and  his  ^ 
is  perftrtly  devfloptnl  in  the  same  compass.  ri»r  >tyle. 
remaining  v<dumes  would  l»e  men'ly  a  n'jK-tition  of  what 
already  h:ive  iu  jK-rftrtion  ;  and  for  intci-pri'tation  we  sh.mld  li 
elucidatcil,  in  new  scenes  and  new  charaLt ts,  tln'>.nnt' \Vlii;:v 
of  the  Knglish  oui'^titution.  tlie  s:une  l^n^ul  Mirvi-y  of  •; 
])olivy,  the  s;»nie  anient  jutrioliMii,  the  same  noble  t'»l-T;i 
Facts  an*  manifold,  ]»ut  principl"^^  an*  ft  w  ar.d  simpli'.  I 
Maeaulay  might  have  pme  on  multiplying  hi<  f  trt^  to  all  rtrni 
but  the  principles  which  it  is  given  to  one  man  in  a  lif«  tim< 
seize  and  illustnite  an»  Hniiteil,  and  we  cannot  hrlp  ft^liug 
in  what  we  ix>S'5ess  of  this  gri.it  author's  w<irk,  we  have  the  cr 
of  his  mind,  and  the  fulnc-^^  of  his  jxjwit. 

Mr.  Is:\ac  Tavlor  has  vitv  justlv  dividtil  thinker^  int-i  t 
classes — the  ])rofonnd,  the  compn-lunsive,  an«l  the  nrnt*'.  An 
the  (iermans  will  1h»  ftmnd  the  lu'st  exampU'^ot"  thiiik  r-,  wu«i 

i)rofound  without  iK'ing  eitlier  i*oiuj)reln*nMvi'  or  ;irutr. 
^'rench  afford  the  lK>t  instances  of  thinkers  who  ;in'  a«'Ut«», 
neither  compn^heUNivc  nor  pn)found.  Th<'  coiuprchrn^ivt'  thin 
are  chiefly  Knglish,  ;uid  ar.iong  X\\v<r  \\r  niu>t  phu't*  I 
Maraulay.  His  ni(»r»'  nnh'nt  adniims  sp- tk  t»»'  liim  :ts  a  < 
thinker,  but  in  iIicm'  diiys  any  m:in  i^  >.iid  to  U'  det'p  wl 
original.  ^laciiulay  his  givni  n-*  a  corn\l  ith»a  of  his  «b-|>l 
his  critiri^^ni  of  I-onl  n:iroir<  i»lnlt»^«»I»hv,  vla-n*  \w  has  mi 
the  mark  so  (•oniphtely  ihut  wr  U'ginto  qu-.  Mionrvt-n  that  ac 
ne6S  which  wa:^  iu  him  us  ivniarkable  as  Iils  breadth  of  view. 
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anced  auy  opinions  n-hich  he  did  not  render  plausiblo 
of  illustration  and  a  displiiy  of  learning ;  but  in  point 
ithing  can  be  more  aliallo^^  tlian  the  attempt  to  disprove 
of  the  Baconian  logic  by  showing  that  unconsciously 
I  obej's  its  laws.  He,  for  example,  takes  tho  case  of  a 
had  eaten  minced  pies  at  Christmas,  and  became  ill  after 
nan  proceeds  to  argue,  "  I  ate  minced  pies  on  Monday 
lesday,  and  I  was  kept  aTiulvc  by  indigestion  all  night." 
ne  step  ill  the  argnmentalive  process.  "  I  did  not  eat 
lesday  and  Friday,  "and  1  was  quite  well" — there  is 
"I  ate  very  sparingly  (if  them  on  Sunday,  and  was 
tly  indisposed  in  the  evening  " — ^here  is  a  litct  which 

■  case  still  clearer.  "  On  Christmas-day  I  almost  dined 
ind  was  so  ill  that  I  wasiii  great  danger" — the  evidence 
;  to  a  point,  and  when  the  patient  rejects  the  idea  that  it 
he  brandy  which  he  took  at  the  same  time  that  he  suffered, 
iBtified  in  arriving  at  the  fpTind conclusion,  which  Bacon 
vindcmiatio,  that  minced  pies  do  not  agree  with  him.  It  is 
lerefore,  that  without  any  a.ssistancc  from  Lord  Bacon,  wo 
ng  on  the  inductive  principh.'S  which  have  been  associated 
lamc.  The  ai^mnont  is  of  the  same  kind  aa  that  which 
he  value  of  the  Aristotehan  logic,  because  people  made 
ictions  long  before  Aristotle  was  born,  and  continue  to 
hout  ever  having  heard  of  his  name.  The  objection  i» 
1  as  if  one  should  deny  merit  to  Harvey  because  the 
ulated  before  he  discovered  that  it  did,  or  to  Sir  Charles 
use  we  movi-d  and  felt  liefuvc  he  explained  the  nen^ous 
The  merit  of  recognising  a  process  of  reasoning  which 
ad  Ix'cn  ovevliioked  by  the  philosophers,  of  analyzing 
'ss  in  alt  its  details,  and  of  announcing  that  in  the  i^ipli- 
I,  we  were  likelv  to  make  greater  advances  in  knowledge 
le  study  <>f  the  deductive  process,  was  sm-ely  not  small; 

Miiciiiilay  himself,  in  the  example  of  the  minced  pies, 

■  his  uuL'oiisiious  reasons  as  leaping  to  a  conclusion 
.,'bt  have  liwii  erroneous,  before  he  had  gone  through 
ate  iuductiiiu.  "  It  could  not  have  been  the  brandy 
ed  my  sulfeilng,"  says  the  supposed  logician,  "for  I 
I  taking  brandy  all  my  life  ■snthont  any  bad  effects." 
s  yet  a  euiitiiigency  fcjr  which  the  rules  of  the  Baconian 
ided,  but  \\'liich  had  not  been  foreseen  by  the  unlearned 
[linced  pies— IJie  jMi'isihility  of  illness  ha-s-ing  been  pro- 
illier  by  tJie  bran<ly  nor  by  the  pies,  but  by  the  com- 
')f  the  two;  and  it  is  by  an  analvsis  of  the  reason- 
ss  whieb  iiliseii-e<l  and  would  pro^-ide  against,  such  an 

that  Bae<ni  confeiTed  a  great  benefit  on  mankind.     If 
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other  examples  were  necessar}'  to  show  that  Macaulay  was  not  a 
profound  thinker,  we  might  refer  to  his  Essays  on  Milton  and  on 
Samuel  Johnson.  Some  may  be  incUned  to  put  the  former  out 
of  account  as  being  the  earUest  essay  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Edinburgh  Eciiow,  But  they  show  the  character  of  his  thought 
distinctly,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  republishing  his 
Essa\'8,  he  announced  that  the  article  on  Milton  contained,  as  fiir 
as  expression  goes,  not  a  single  pai*agi'aph  which  his  mature 
judgnient  could  ai)i)rove  of,  while  he  claimed  no  indulgence  whatever 
for  the  principles  which  he  had  propounded.  These  principles,  at 
least  in  the  part  of  the  essay  which  is  devoted  to  the  criticism  of 
the  poetiy,  are  as  shallow  and  false  as  they  can  well  be — as  for 
example,  when  he  declares  that  poetry  is  a  sort  of  madness  which 
it  requires  a  certain  unsoundness  of  mind  to  be  able  to  appreciate, 
or  when  again  he  follows  the  exploded  theory  of  Anstotle,  in 
classing  ])oetry  and  even  miLsic  among  the  imitative  arts.  So  in 
the  article  on  Johnson,  he  advances  the  amazing  paradox  that 
Boswell  wrote  the  gi-eatest  biography  in  the  language,  indeed,  in 
any  language,  by  reason  of  the  littlene&s  of  his  nature.  lie  was 
a  toady,  therefore  a  gi-eat  biogTapher.  Mr.  Carlyle  verj*  jusdy 
observ(^d  in  relation  to  such  a  theory — **  Bad  is  by  its  natui>e» 
negative,  and  c:iUi  do  nothing.  TVliatsoever  enables  us  to  do 
anything  is  by  its  very  nature  good.  Boswell  wiH)te  a  good  book, 
])ecause  he  had  a  heart  and  an  eve  to  discern  wisdom,  and  an 
utterance  to  render  it  forth ;  because  of  his  free  insight,  his  lively 
talent ;  above  all,  of  his  love  and  childlike  open-mindedness.  IIis 
sneaking  sycoi)hancies,  his  greediness  and  foi-wardness,  whatever 
was  bestial  and  earthv  in  him,  are  so  many  blemishes  in  his  book, 
which  still  disturb  us  in  its  clearness — ^\*'holly  hindrances,  not 
helps.  Towards  Johnson,  however,  his  feeling  was  not  sycophanc}', 
which  is  tluj  lowest,  but  reverence,  which  is  the  highest  othmnan 
feelings.  Neither  James  Boswell's  good  book,  nor  any  other  giKxl 
thing,  in  any  time  or  in  any  place,  was,  is,  or  can  be  performed 
h\  anv  man  in  virtue  of  his  l)adness,  but  always  and  solely  in 
sj)iio  thereof. '*  AVe  at  once  see  the  su})erior  depth  and  truthful* 
ness  of  (.'arlvle's  view,  while  at  the  same  time  it  must  bei'emarked 
that  lu*  does  not  satisfactorily  account  for  what  Macaidav  dwells 
upon  as  the  most  noticeable  thing  in  Boswell — that  he  was  not  a 
man  to  be  ri'spected,  but  rather  the  contrar\'.  Macaulay  lx>ldlv 
acc('j)ts  that  fact ;  he  also  v/illingly  accepts  the  other  fact  that 
Boswell's  book  is  an  uncommonly  good  book — and  he  puts  the 
two  together  in  the  statement  that  the  book  is  voiy  good,  because 
the  author  is  vtry  bad.  Carlvle,  on  the  other  hand,  accepts  but 
one  of  the  facts,  namely,  that  the  book  is  go(xl,  and  argues  frum 
it  with  invincible  faith  against  the  other  fact  that  the  mau  is  to  be 


despised.  In  this  he  ia  wrong  aa  weU  as  right.  As  Macaulay 
»yB,  Te  despise  BosivcU  ;  aud  as  Cml^le  says,  it  is  not  for  what 
M  did.  It  ia  for  what  he  did  not ;  it  is  for  his  exclusivenesa. 
He  worshipped  Johnson,  and  we  do  not  object  to  that  worship. 
We  object  to  the  fact  th;it  he  was  incapable  of  worshipping  more 
pm  Johnson,  that  he  would  not  have  written  more  than  one 
MgrapKy,  that  he  was  limited  to  one  man,  that  ho  wanted  the 
Wince  which  a  largur  heart,  and  sympathy  with  a  larger  drclo 
rf  friends  would  have  ailbrded. 

We  have  ventured  t«  speak  thus  freely  of  Macaulay's  short- 
eomings,  in  the  belief  that  indiscriminate  enloCT  is  not  of  much 
wine,  and  that  oui-  hiitorian  can  certainly  afford  to  have  his 
Beaaure  accurately  taken.  If  he  was  not  a  profound  thinker,  he 
*M  no  nibbler  and  uu  straggler.  He  alwaj's  took  a  verj'  broad 
•nrrey  of  his  subject ;  and  his  apprehension  was  intensely  vi^id, 
»  rivid,  indeed,  that  statements  which  in  other  hands  would 
^peor  to  be  mere  commonplaces,  derive  from  the  graces  of  his 
wtioii  and  the  felicitj-  of  liis  illustrations  a  sort  of  fascination 
«iich  gives  them  an  oik  of  perfect  novelty  and  originalitv.  Take 
«e  teeay  on  Machiavelli,  for  exsmiplc,  and  see  what  toe  author 
«*  made  of  the  very  ordinary  truism,  that  circumstances  of  edu- 
ction must  determine  the  extent  of  a  man's  guOt.  They  that 
ioow  the  right  and  do  the  wrong  shall  be  beaten  with  double 
stipes,  is  one  most  authoritative  way  of  stating  this  old-world 
troth.  How  Macaulay  hn^i  brrin3:ht  this  to  bear  upon  Machia- 
WlH,  and  shown  thai  li  '  !  ■  1  jmlpxl  not  by  the  standard  of 
absolute  iii'irahty,  l        _  '■    ui'  the  suciety  in  which  he 

moved,  ii  nm-  of  the  iini'-t  iiiarvL'llous  pieces  of  ^mtmg  which  even 
W' has  given  to  the  world.  Every  statement  that  he  makes  is 
palpable  as  day,  and  yet  startles  the  reader  as  a  perfect  novelty. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  his  historj-  another  example  of  the  same 
wimdrous  faculty  will  be  found.  We  refer  to  the  passage  in 
»hieh  he  i)uts  in  a  goixl  word  for  the  Clmi-ch,  with  all  its  corrup- 
tiocs  m  the  d;iik  ages.  The  power  then  possessed  by  the  Church 
*oidd  in  <mr  time  be  intolerable ;  aud  Jtaeaulay  makes  the  very 
'■luioiL;  remark  that  although  the  cxtraordiuary  power  of  the 
I-Hf^sth'Hid  ill  an  age  of  good  gnveiiiment  woulil  be  a  curse,  it 
"ii;;ht  well  be  a  piisiti\'e  blessing  in  an  age  of  bad  government — 
"lat  the  reciyiiitinn  even  in  this  degraded  form  of  a  spiritual  and 
Oi'irat  fin\L'  ill  til'-  world  was  it  boon  to  mankind  m  an  epoch 
'^M-n  brute  fuivi'  v,a-  all  in  all,  mid  the  people  were  divided  into 
''"ttwo  ela-se.s—tlieWiistsof  burden  ami  the  beasts  of  prey.  He 
"^kes  the  thing  ai)iiear  as  clear  as  poiisible  ;  and  wp  wonder  at 
I'ttrselves  for  not  baling  preWously  attached  equal  importance  to 
"•c  principle — which  it  n-ul  Ix"  obsen'cd  is  at  root  identical  with 
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the  view  worked  out  iii  relation  to  Machiavelli — ^tliat  difTerenrts 
of  time  and  place  must  make  a  corresponding  diflercuce  in  our 
estimate  of  acts,  characters,  and  systems.     Tliis  verj-  simple  Ijw 
is  the  key  to  half  Macaulay's  system  of  thought ;  and  as  Ihvid 
slew  Goliath  with  two  small  pebbles  from  the  brook,  our  historian 
slays  his   giant   prejudices  with  very   ordinarj'  wc»apons.     His 
thought  in  this  respect  reminds  one  of  the  well-known  dofinidoo 
of  vnt — 

"  Wit  is  but  reason  to  advantage  drest— 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprest." 

He  gave  the  cream  of  the  common  wisdom  exprcssiHl  in  lanj;:iui^\ 
and  enforced  with  illustrations  which  astonished  every  one,  which 
arrested  every  one,  which  added  an  interest  to  the  most  nejrlivtiJ 
trutlis,  which  imparted  importance  to  the  most  common  sa}^ll{^, 
and  which,  as  the  philosopner  shows  us  a  miracle  and  a  mystrn* 
in  the  most  ordinan'  occurrence,  made  a  mar\'el  and  a  novelt>-  of 
opmions  that  had  passed  into  proverbs  and  beliefs  that  wew  a* 
old  as  the  hills.  Perhaps  the  Lssay  which  displays  the  greatt-^t 
subtlety  of  thought  is  the  one  devoted  to  the  cou.siderutii>n  "f 
Gladstone's  theory  of  Church  and  State.  It  is  written  with 
incomparable  ability.  Nothing  can  l)e  more  happv  than  ih*' 
illustrations,  nothing  more  convincing  than  his  demolition  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  lUit  observe  wherein  prwisi'ly  it  is  that  his  jwwiT 
consists.  It  is  the  j)()wer  of  attack.  lie  has  a  tlu^or}*  to  expipi-. 
and  a  counter  th(M)ry  to  defend ;  and  the  whole  art  of  his  vxp^ 
sition  lies  in  the  invention  of  iinalogi(»s  showing  the  alisuniit)  ff 
tlu^  fonner  and  the  convenirnce  of  the  latter.  1 1  is  smtH^ss  wa>  *•' 
great,  that  we  believe  he  eventually  (Maiverttnl  Mr.  Cil;uUt«'Ui' 
liiniself  Give  him  a  position  to  defi'ud,  and  no  man  c<»ulJ  ixjuJ 
him  in  the  art  of  marshalling  the  arguments  f»»r  4»r  agiiinst.  lu 
this  respect  what  could  surpass  the  art  with  which,  in  the  Mi'm«»ir 
of  Warren  1  hustings,  he  idi^ntities  Sir  Philij)  Fnmcis  ^"ith  Juma-')' 
His  power  is  that  of  statement.  Give  him  a  east\  and  he  «i" 
state  it  >nth  a  force  and  clearness  which  are  unrivullitl.  Hi* 
p)wer  is  thus  essentially  that  of  the  historian.  He  rei*onLs  ;  ii»L 
ni  the  mere  act  of  recording,  he  conxinces  his  rinuler. 

It  was  h'NS  by  the  ])ower  of  thought  than  by  the  unoimscJ*''** 
force  of  a  manly  naturr,  of  generous  inipul-i^.  and  of  a  nJigi**'''* 
educatit>n.  that  Loni  Macaulay  tntik  hi**  line.  IVopK*  sfMiik  « 
him  as  iM»ld  and  nitical.  It  has  rvin  In  in  >aid  that  he  want«« 
heart.  Such  accU'-ation^  a]»j»rar  to  u>  tn  Ik*  a  complete  caricaW'J 
of  the  man.  Tho<r  an*  niurh  nran-r  tin*  truth  wh»>  i*onipIiUi  " 
him  as  In'ing  a  hot-headc<l  j»arty-man,  thuugh  we  cannot  eoA**  ' 
even  this  accusation.     Tliat  a  bias  w>^'  *-  ^*'  »»">  in  Ijori  ^— ^ 


■ritings,  we  frankly  admit ;  but  it  is  a  bias  sucli  as  no  man 
heart  beating  in  liis  bosom  is  entirely  tree  frnm.  Maeaulay 
heart,  and,  in  consequem-e,  lie  was  a  good  hater  and  a 

1  admirer.  There  is  fenmir  in  oil  his  writings.  What 
more  ardent  than  that  glowinj;  account  of  the  I-*uTitanB  in 

•eay  on  Milton  ?  The  ciiiii  whi>se  heart  does  not  bum 
him  as  he  reads  Macaulay  must  be  cold  indeed.     If  any 

iobis  his  passion,  read  thi>  "  Lays  of  the  Roundheads  "  in 

■eriodical  to  which  his  eai'licst  etfueions  wcro  contributed. 
for    esamplo,   can    read    this   account  of  Naseby  Fight 


,  hark  !  like  the  roar  of  the  billows  on  ths  shore, 
he  cry  of  battle  rises  along  their  charging  line : 
God — for  the  canse — for  tbo  Church— for  the  lawa — 
or  Charles,  King  of  Englaml,  and  Rupert  of  the  Rhine. 

fiirious  German  comes,  wit  !i  hia  clarion  and  hia  drums, 

ia  battles  of  Alsatia  and  pa;j^s  of  Whitehall ; 

f  are  bursting  on  our  flaoika — grasp  your  pikes- — close  your 

or  Rupert  never  comes  but  to  conquer  or  to  falL 

Y  are  here — they  rush  on — we  are  broken — we  are  gone — 
*nr  left  is  borne  before  theni  IBce  stubble  on  the  blast. 
ord,  put  forth  thy  might !     0  Lord,  defend  the  right ! 
tand  back  to  back,  in  God's  iiMae,  and  fight  it  to  the  last  I 

it  Skippon  hath  a  wound — the  centre  bath  given  ground — 
^rk  I   hiirk  !   what  means  that  trampling  of  horsemen  in  our 

08C  banner  do  I  see,  boys  P      'Tia  he,  thank  God!    'tis  he, 

beer  up  another  minute,  brave  Oliver  is  here. 

ir  heads  all  stooping  low,  their  points  all  in  a  row, 
ike  a  whirlwind  on  the  seas,  like  a  deluge  on  the  dykes, 
cuirassiers  have  burst  ou  the  ranks  of  tlie  accurst, 
jid  at  a  shock  have  scattered  tlic  forest  of  the  pikes. 
t,  fast  the  gallants  ride,  in  some  safe  nook  to  hide 
heir  coward  heads  predestined  to  rot  on  Temple-bar; 
i  he  turns,  he  Hies,  shame  to  those  cruel  eyes 
hat  bore  to  look  on  torture,  but  dared  not  look  on  war. 

!  comrades,  scour  tbo  plain,  but  ere  ye  strip  the  slain, 

'irst  give  another  stab  to  make  your  quest  secure  ; 

n    shake    from   sleeves   and   pockets    the   broad   pieces  and 

he  tokens  of  the  wanton,  the  plunder  of  the  poor. 


fate; 
And  the  fingers  that  once  were  so  busy  with  their  1 
Their  perftuned  satin  clothes,  their  catches,  and  their 
Their  stage-plays  and  their  sonnets,  their  diamoi 

spades  ? 

"  Down  !  down  !  for  ever  down  !  with  the  mitre  and  t 
With  the  Belial  of  the  Church,  and  the  Mammon  < 
There  is  woe  in  Oxford  Halls !    There  is  wail  in  Dur 
The  Jesuit  smites  his  bosom,  the  bishop  rends  his 

"  And  she  of  the  Seven  Hills  shall  mourn  her  children 

And  tremble  when  she  thinks  of  the  edge  of  Engl 

And  the  kings  of  earth  in  fear  shall  tremble  when  th 

What  the  hand  of  God  hath  wrought  for  the  Ho 

Word." 

In  the  Lays  of  the  League,  and  of  Ancient  Roi 
more  of  the  same  strong  passion,  and  we  do  not  t 
are  moved  by  overweening  partiality  for  our  own  opi 
the  antecedents  that  we  admire  most,  when  we  sav  th 
of  Macaulay*8  tastes,  education,  and  mental  habits,  t 
did  of  the  Puritans,  there  was  absolutely  necessa 
impassioned  nature,  alive  to  the  highest  influences, 
finest  music  of  humanity.  The  Ironsides  and  Psalu 
their  rough,  forbidding  exterior.     To  a  man  of  Macai 

1)lishments  and  exquisite  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  the 
earning  and  natural  graces  which  the  Puritans  pr 
little  peculiarities  and  angularities  were  suflieientl} 
And,  m  point  of  fact,  he  has  ridiculed  these  unsparinj 
jested  about  the  whi  ;  of  their  eyes,  about  their 
about  their  queer        iies  ;  and  in  one  nassaco.  whic 
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idees  took  their  side  vith  all  his  heart,  and  advocated  their  cause 
rith  a  wisdom  and  eloquence  which  convinced  the  aober,  and 
ilenced  the  flippant,  he  must  have  had  a  Sj^npathetic  nature,  he 
tmst  have  had  a  warm  heart.  Those  who  ju^e  him  differently, 
Bast  have  been  deceived  by  the  severity  of  the  (xaaatisement  which 
ke  bestowed  on  vice  and  pretension.     They  cannot  have  observed 

Aiat  it  is  quite  possibh-    {'■■]'   lln-  limst  -I'ui.il  [i.iluri-;  tn  lie  - I 

haters,  my  should  ili,_\  nut  Imto  Y  h  i,  [m^il.i,.  i;,,-  il,,,,,,  t.. 
love  well  without  hatiujj;  well  ?  Wliat  can  be  mtu'c  withering 
Btan  the  scorn  with  whieb  Mncaulay  describes  the  merry  monarch, 
■rfao  was  crowned  in  hia  youth  with  the  Covenant  in  bis  hand, 
■nd  died  at  last  with  tbe  Host  sticking  in  his  throat !  Can  any- 
fting  he  more  crushing  than  his  denunciation  of  that  Court  which, 
■n  the  intensity  of  its  selfishness,  had  reduced  the  ten  command- 
Bienta  to  two,  bidding  us  to  hate  our  neighbour,  and  to  love  our 
Maghboor's  wife?  But  who  will  accuse  Macaulay  seriously 
because  he  hated  wrong,  and  scorned  iaisehood  P  Ho  was  not  a 
tain  who  loved  to  shriw  the  finer  feelings  of  his  heart ;  and  >-et 
Mie  fact  may  be  related  of  his  private  life  which  clearly  indicates 
tte  man.  Able  to  leave  to  his  heirs  personal  property  to  the 
nrtent  of  £80,000,  he  evidently  enjoyed  a  considerable  income. 
Sthoee  who  knew  him  best  declsire  that  he  gave  away  annually  in 
kndnessee  and  charities  nmiv  tbiiu  it  fuurlb.  Liud  nearly  a  third  of 
ks  income.  Thegenei'ul  |niMir  kji.w  ni(tliiu;;iifhis  Lmt'lhctiuns; 
%b  was  not  tbe  man  to  wear  his  heart  upon  hia  sleeve,  and  to 
Ozpoee  what  he  regarded  as  sacred.  He  was  a  proud,  hut  not  a 
»ain  man,  and  sometimes  did  himself  an  injustice  from  his  deter- 
minatiun  to  let  liis  character  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  to  leave 
hia  acts  undefended  from  tbe  assaults  of  the  enemy.  One  instance 
of  this  we  have  in  the  Windsor  Castle  business.  He  dated  a 
letter  written  to  some  of  his  Edinburgh  constituents,  from  Windsor 
Castle,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ^Vhigs  being  first  called  upon  to 
form  a  Government  to  replace  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Their 
attempt  to  form  a  Government  was  abortive,  and  great  was  the 
ridicule  jxjured  upon  what  seemed  to  be  Macaulay's  vanity  in 
dating  bis  letter  from  a  region  in  which  his  party  bad  not  yet  a 
secure  foothold.  This  little  display  of  apparent  weakness  did 
more  to  undermine  his  authority  in  Edinburgh  than  all  his  invec- 
tive against  the  bray  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  all  his  tenderness  for 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Thackeray  defends  Macaulay  on  the 
ground  that  ^^'iudso^  Castle  was  not  too  great  a  palace  for  so  great 
a  man,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  date  his  letters  from  the 
proudest  castle  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  is  no  doubt  right, 
wt  there  was  another  defence  of  Macaulay's  conduct  wmch 
**s  the  simple  truth,  hut   which  be  himself  was  undoubtedly 
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too  proud  to  put  forth  in  his  o\Yn  Whalf.  Ii  is  tin — 
that  writing  in  Windsor  Ciistlc,  he  would  naturally  ux  rht 
pajKT  which  he  found  there  ;  that  this  paper  is  stani|>eil  at  tin  :';• 
of  the  page  in  the  same  way  as  ahnost  all  note  pajKr  i-*  l -v 
stamped  with  some  deviee,  or  with  the  writerV  addivs>;  ih.jt  :u 
stamp  consists  of  the  Royal  arms  and  of  the  words,  **  \Viiii^*.ir 
Castle,"  and  that  therefore  the  historian's  letter  nt»iv«:irilv.  ^i 
without  any  wmtrivanee  of  his,  hore  the  ohnoxious  ad'lrcx<.  .;:.i 
laid  him  oj>en  to  the  taunts  of  jH*tty  assailants.  lie  wa*^  nnt  ir-:iu' 
to  reply  to  their  jibes.  lie  never  sj)okc  of  himsi4f  if  he  o-JJ 
help  it.  He  is  never  personal.  And  this  dislike  of  ohtrutiiu 
himself  into  his  writings  gave  readers  the  idea  that  he  wa-o'li 
and  statuesque.  It  was  simply  hL<  art.  It  was  the  old  miL'Stiriy 
art  of  forgt^tting  (mest4f  in  one's  subject.  It  is  a  jaty  that  lu-  i.^ 
not  chosen  to  republish  some  of  his  earlier  siKt^'hes.  dtli\«nti 
hi^forc  he  entered  rarliament,  and  then  it  would  U*  S4'»*u  I-k 
piissiimately  he  could  fivl,  and  with  what  oratoriiid  rage  hi-  ii-uiJ 
pj>eak.  In  exi)re$sing  this  regn.»t,  we  are  thinking  e>jKviiiliy  'i 
ouv  red-hot  sjxHX'h  on  the  West  India  planters,  in  whieh,  ^ith  in 
anlour  which  might  Ix*  even  said  to  have  lost  itself  in  tlu-  tun  'f 
intern penmce,  he  diHjlareil  tliat  their  tender  men*iis  wcn  ki -n' 
cruel  than  the  crueltit'S  of  C1averhou^\  that  their  lirili-  liujift 
wt»iv  thicker  than  the  loins  tjf  Alva,  that  l{«>bispicn\-  rhii*t;'*J 
with  whijis,  but  that  they  chastised  with  sc«>rpions.  The  m:r.i  *L'^ 
could  sjn-ak  in  this  way  was  evidently  following  the  promji'.rj* 
of  a  generous  nature ;  ami  what  his  heart  pnanpted.  ri;i?"3 
justified  and  coutrolletl. 

In  a  letter  which  evervlMMlv  nuist  have  read,  liord  r>nni::hi!ii 
advis<Hl  Macaiilay  to  ais[uire  at  any  c*>^t  the  jHiwcr  of  mh'A.i'^ 
readily.  It  is  an  atlvice  wbi«b  should  |KThaj»s  have  Uo 
»n»pounded  with  the  4*autit»n  used  by  Min.  lfla«i?<*  in  dinvniJ 
UT  n\ulers  how  to  drr<'<  a  hare; — Hr-t,  ciitch  it.  l|nw  :l^• 
vou  tt)  sjH»ak  easilv  and  ranidlv,  if  vou  have  uoibinv:  l»»  •»'*^- 
Macauhiy.  htiwcvcr,  had  no  huk  of'  itlcts  and  to  him  the  ddw^ 
was  appropriate.  If  rvt  r  he  found  hinis«lf  in  want  «»f  an  i«l»*» 
his  nieuiorv  c«nild  supply  him  with  a  fact  :  and  he  |Miunil  U*^^ 
with  a  vehemence  whi«h  <lrew  tVuui  Sulney  Smith  the  wi^-h  thjt 
amid  so  much  brilliant  ebMjueuce  we  had  a  few  brilliant  tla*lu">''l 
silence,  lie  tb  liirlited  in  lilliu::  hi-*  ]»ai^*  with  fact><.  and  he  bP'Ujri* 
ft^rward  fact  athr  t'.irt  uliieh  ii«»iMM[\  kiirw,  nr  whii-h  rvenb^y 
had  fori^otteu,  uitli  tin-  mnHimit  fornmli  thit  it  w.i«i  al«>unl  t*» 
reiK'at  sueli  thinu'^j  t«»  the  re;id«r.  t'lr  ah\  h'»\  of  thf  fi>urth  f*»f* 
at  Kton  Would  dr^erve  a  Hnirjin^r  jf"  ]„  w,  ;,.  i:ri„,]-.iut  of  tliiin-  " 
was  with  the  s;ime  ibiiirht  in  tlu-  atllui  r.  .•  .»!  hi-*  knowledin\  tW 
he  was  in  the  haltit  of  Mating  a  fact  not  ixplicitly,  but  ullunvviy 
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— of  pattmg  it  in  a  form  which  vould  imply  a  good  deal,  and 
would  not  all  at  once  be  obvious  to  every  r(»uier.  We  open  his 
T)ssays  at  random,  for  example,  and  find  a  statement  to  the  effect, 
tlmt  recently  two  mou  had  died  who,  at  a  time  of  life  at  which 
many  people  have  hardly  completed  their  education,  had  raised 
themaelvea  each  in  his  onm  department  te  the  height  of  glory. 
Who  are  these  two  P  "  One  of  them  died  at  Longwood ;  the 
other  at  Missolonghi,"  If  every  Englishman  could  ea^y  identify 
the  latter  with  BjTon,  how  many  would  be  able,  on  the  instant, 
to  identify  the  former  with  Jfapoleon  ?  In  the  Essay  on  Chve, 
Uttcaulay  says,  in  his  usual  style  : — "  Every  schoolboy  knows  who 
imprisoned  Montezuma,  and  who  strangled  Atahualpa."  This 
■ehoolboy  is  rather  a  mythical  personage,  but  a  critic  might  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  he  is  introduced  for  the  sole  purpose  of  coror- 
ing  and  excusing  the  mention  of  a  fiw  sounding  niunes,  Macauiny 
having  the  Miltooic  taste  for  words,  and  loving  nothing  so  much 
as  a  sentence  in  which  a  number  of  mysterious  syllables  tickle  tho 
ear  without  conveying  much  sense  fa>  the  mind.  So  be  goes  on  tu 
Bay : — "  But  we  doubt  whether  ono  in  tt;n,  i-ven  among  EngUsh 
gentlemen  of  highly  cultivated  min<L-4,  can  tell  who  won  the  battle 
of  Buxar,  who  perpetrated  the  nmssacro  of  Patna,  whether 
Sajah  Dowlah  ruled  in  Oude  or  in  Travancore,  or  whether 
Holkar  was  a  Hindoo  or  a  Mussulman."  The  intiueuce  of  such  a 
sentence  upon  the  uuconscious  reader  is  far  beyond  its  merits ;  it 
rings  in^  one's  ears  long  after  wo  have  exhausted  and  dismissed 
frtmi  our  mind«  the  meaning  whiih  it  conveys.  Its  effect  is 
precisely  that  of  the  word  "  Mesopotiimin,"  uttered  by  Whitfield, 
"  Dinna  ye  mind  that  gran'  word  Mcsopatamia  ?"  said  tho  poor 
old  woman,  who  remembered  nothing  clso  of  the  sermon ;  and  it 
may  be  recollected  that  on  one  occasion  O'Connell  discomfited  an 
old  wiiman  notoriou.s  for  her  resources  in  the  art  of  vituperation, 
by  calling  her  in  return  for  her  scurrilous  epithets,  a  parallel- 
ogram, a  hypothcnuse,  a  trapezium,  a  tangent,  a  parabola,  an 
ellil>se.  lluciiulay's  amazing  mnemonic  powers  helpea  him  greatly 
in  this  respect.  lie  could  quote  to  an^  extent.  Hannah  More, 
in  letters  published  the  other  day,  descnbcs  him,  when  a  more  boy, 
reciting  the  whole  of  Ileber's  p<»cm  on  Palestine  at  a  moment's 
Dotice,  while  sitting  over  liJs  breakfast.  Numerous  anecdotes 
might  be  told  of  similar  readiness.  We  give  but  one,  which 
relates  to  a  gathering,  at  which  Liidy  Slorgan  and  Lord  Carlisle 
were  present,  about  the  time  when  the  houses  fell  in  the 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  making  a  great  sensation  in  London. 
This  ateident  became  the  subject  of  conversation  in  tho  [Mirty  to 
which  we  refer,  andiiumediatclyafterwardsLadyMoi^an,  who  was 
too  free  in  her  opinions,  began  to  give  ample  expression  to  her 
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sceptical  tendencies.  Macaulay  at  once  turned  round  to  L«>nl 
Carlisle,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  the  couplet  which  is  to  be  fouu  J 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Description  of  London :" — 

Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  your  head. 
And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead. 

How  many  readers  in  a  thousand  are  acquainted  with  that  satire? 
How  many  that  have  looked  into  it  remember  a  single  line  of  it  Y 
In  Macaulay 's  way  of  stating  the  case,  it  is  a  satire  which  even* 
schoolboy  ought  to  know  by  heart.  In  Macaulay,  the  extra- 
ordinar}'  memory  was  asserted  by  an  extraordinary'  imaginatioii. 
The  two  fiaculties  are  sometime^  separated ;  and  it  is  supptNi^d 
that  where  the  one  is  strong  the  other  must  be  weak-  He  who 
can  bring  them  into  harmony — ^he  who  can  remember  through 
the  imagination — will  have  always  immense  resources.  In  point 
of  fact,  most  persons  do  remember  through  the  imagination. 
They  remember,  for  example,  a  particular  sentence  by  calling  up 
in  the  mind's  eye  an  idea  of  what  the  page  in  which  it  occurs  l< 
Hke.  The  poet  teUs  us  that  impressions  made  upon  us  thntu^ 
the  eye  are  the  most  forcible  of  any  ;  and  the  way  of  epitomizing 
the  greatest  number  of  facts,  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in  the  smalli'^t 
compass,  is  by  collecting  them  into  a  picture.  What  can  be 
more  picturesque  than  Macaulay's  descnptions  P  Take  this  as 
descriptive  of  the  scorn  exhibited  by  the  appearance  of  Sextan 
Tarqumius : — 

"  A  veil  that  rent  the  firmament 

From  all  the  town  arose. 
On  the  housetops  wa8  no  woman 

But  spat  towards  him  and  hissed — 
No  child  but  screamed  out  curses. 

And  shook  its  little  fist.*' 

Can  anjihing  be  more  suggestive  than  the  following,  which  relate* 
to  the  shores  of  the  Luke  Kegillus,  where  the  great  battle  was 
fought  P — 

**  Tlie  fi.sher  baits  his  angle, 

The  hunter  twangs  his  Iww — 
Little  they  think  on  thosi»  strong  limbs 
That  mouKler  dev\)  below. 

"  Little  they  think  how  sternly 
That  day  tlu'  tnimpets  pealed. 
How  in  the  sli|)})er}*  swamj»s  of  bloiHl 
Warrior  and  war-hor8i»  reeled — 
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"  Sow  wives  came  wUhJUrce  gaUop, 
And  crotOB  on  eager  vringa. 
To  tear  Ikejteeh  of  eaptaiae, 
And  pick  Ike  eyes  of  kiiu/e." 

Bat  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  Macaulay,  with  all 
his  powers  of  memory,  is  strictly  accurate.     And  it  has  evjn  been 
suggested  that  he  sacrificed  tiuili   tu  lii-^   jKisslmi    tiir  pictorial 
ettBct.      Consciously  we  do  ndl  IrHcw  tliut  hf  eiTOii  in  liua  way  ; 
and  if  inaccuracies  are  to  be  f^iuml  in  his  work,  most  of  them  can 
easily  be  corrected.     He  mado  William  too  br^jht,  it  has  been 
said ;  he  made  Marlborough   lou  diirk  ;  he  cariciitured  Scotland  ; 
be  libelled  William  Penn ;  ho  dcin-LTintof!   the  English  clei^  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Amuiilur  nf'iln  ■.-!.■  iii&taiicfs  iire  brotigbt 
fbrwaid ;    and  then  the  conclusion  is  drai™  that  his  work   is 
unreliable — that  it  may  be  very  amusing,  but  that  it  is  not  the 
history  of  England.     Now  we  are  not  gomg  to  defend  his  inaccu- 
racies, though  there  are  much  fewer  than  anj  commonly  supposed. 
But,  granting  that  they  exist,  we  have  to  point  out  that  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  general  merits  of  the  hiitjiiy.     Those  who 
take  the  most  serious  objection  to  particular  (ni^ts  arc  content  to 
do  homage  to  the  work  as  a  whole.     Here  and  there  a  face  may 
not  be  correctly  rendered — a  hand  may  be  out  of  drawing — and 
the  cut  of  a  coat  may  not  be  quite  in  tdo  ijisliion ;   but  the 
inctnre,  as  a  whole,  is  a  faithful  one,  and  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Nobody  presumes  to  question  the  general  -^-iew  wliich  the  histo- 
n&D  has  given  of  English  affairs.     It  is  the  correct  view ;  and 
most  of  the  inaccuracies  which  arc  laid  to  his  charge  have  reference 
to  those  details  which  scarcely  belong  to  history,  and  wliich  he  has 
even  been  blamed  for  introducing  into  the  stately  compositions 
mspirc'd  by  the  historic  muse.     Moreover,  whatever  slips  he  has 
made  admit  of  easy  correction.     Compare  Macaulay  with  Hume 
or  with  Gibbon.     Everybfjdy  knows  the  spirit  in  wliich  the  latter 
historians    narrated    the    events    that   engaged    their    attention. 
)Vliat  antidote  is  there  for  the  sneers — the  covert  sneers  and  sly 
inuendoes  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  P    Some  have  even  been 
iDTiliing  to  place  their  histories  into  the  hands  of  the  young. 
If  Macaulay  now  and  then  gives  a  false  fact,  he  does  not  give 
*liat  is  far  worst — false  principles ;  and  we  feel  that  he  is  at  all 
times  a  perfectly  safe  companion,  who  has  left  no  line  which, 
djing,  he  could  wish  to  blot.     Therefore,  when  we  hear  it  stated 
tliat  Macaulay,  whatever  he  has  done,  however  able  his  work, 
don-ever  glorious  his  writing,  has  at  least  not  written  a  work 
■"hich  in  any  strict  sense  deserves  to  be  called  the  history  of  Eng- 
land— that  he  mav  be  a  historical  novelist,  but  that  he  certainly 
is  not  a  faithful  historian — we  beg  to  point  out  to  the  Humes  and 
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Gibbons  of  the  past,  and  ask  whether  his  truthfulness  will  ot 
bear  comparison  with  them,  and  whether  his  infidelities  tin*  ii«»: 
infinitely  less  than  theirs  ?  It  has  been  the  fxshion  to  pick  flaw-i 
in  all  histories,  from  that  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Macaulay.  niid 
to  represent  the  historian  who  invents  a  new  mode  of  statiiu 
facts  as  a  mere  romancer.  These  accusations  will  soon  l)e  I-t- 
gotten  ;*  and  we  shall  see  only  the  perfect  honesty  of  the  m;in, 
the  brilliant,  but  it  mav  be  fallible,  art  of  the  writer — the  sobrii  n* 
and  soundness  of  the  thinker.  Macaulav's  detractors  mav  rt^l 
assured  that,  come  what  will,  when  the  names  of  the  liistorians 
of  England  are  mentioned  he  will  be  found  in  the  very  frout 
rank. 


VII. 

THE  PROTESTANT  MO\^MENT  IN  ITALY. 

Ages  before  Luther  and  Cah-in  were  bom,  and  generations  bef»n* 
the  days  of  Widif,  there  shelten^  in  the  valleys  of  Northrm 
Italv  a  brave  nitv  who  n^jec^ted  the  doctrines  and  the  domination 
of  the  Pa|>jicv.  Tlu^se  were  the  progenitors  of  those  ver}'  Wal- 
donsos  who  have  of  late  %*ears  Irhmi  so  anxious  to  teach  the  Ita- 

■ 

lians  a  purer  faith.  The  history  of  this  people  is  one  of  the  m*^ 
interesting  on  nvi^rd,  and  exhibits  one  of  the  gnmdt*st  protests  ever 
made  in  favour  of  n^ligious  liU^rty.  Amid  all  internal  fluctuations 
and  external  changes,  the  Waldenscs  have  never  cousixl  to  claim 
for  themst^lvi^s  the  right  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way. 
When  the  n^formation  movement  of  tiie  sixteinith  ci^ntury  bcgaiu 
luultitudt^  in  Italy  then  i^agerly  embniciMl  the  dix'trinesc  of 
IV^U^tantism.  and  the  STintun^  and  i>ther  religioos  h«iok* 
won*  prinuni  in  the  vernacular.  lUit  the  Inquisition,  with  it» 
rju*ks.  gibU^ts,  and  stakes,  its  prisons  and  its  banishments,  cnieUy 
suppn^'i^xl  the  new  dtK»trini\  and  plungoti  Italy  int<i  dnrknc^ 
ncun.*  Fnmi  tiuir  to  time  simv  then  a  little  has  bt^on  done  to 
make  known  the  (f.»N|Hl  in  that  l:uid ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
i\^\otution<  of  IS|<  that  any  exti'ii^ivc  artion  could  U*  attomptttL 
Theu»  hoN\o\iT.  many  th-'Uvuid  eopi«s  of  tlu*  Sriptun.'S  and  utbtT 


*   Vlu*  rvAxiiT  wb.«  t%'«h(*4  to  U*  a«\{M4iittiHl  with   the  rrli^ion*  iDi»TetnMit  Mi4 
il»  «t\iMM^ x%\<i!   ill    |;aI\,  ill   (hv   •i\t«.vtuh  tvtiturv.  should  peruM  thr  •dninblt 
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works  were  circulated  among  the  people  throughout  the  country. 
Many  of  these  have  been  destroyed,  and  their  readers,  wherever 
discovered,  have  beeu  punished*  But  many  have  escaped  ;  and 
even  in  Tuscany  itself,  there  are  persons  who  have  continued 
to  meet  secretly  in  order  to  read  the  Jfew  Testament  and  to 
pray.  In  Sardinia,  however,  thanks  to  luore  liberal  meutiiires, 
the  work  of  ItaHan  evangelization  wa^  ililigently  earned  on. 
the  old  Waldenses,  faithful  to  their  ti-aditions,  were  vigilant 
•nd  active.  Coming  forth  from  their  Alpine  valleys,  they 
established  themselves  at  such  places  ns  Turin,  Nice,  Genoa, 
and  Alessandria.  As  far  as  possible  tiiey  instituted  ri-ligious 
services  in  the  Italian  language,  and  atmt  out  evangelists  and 
ooIporteuT^  to  the  frontiers  of  Lombardy  and  Parma,  where 
ftey  taught  and  distributed  books  in  tlie  same  tongue.  In 
this  way  many  strangers  from  Central  and  Suutht'm  Italy  heard 
flie  Gospel,  and  carried  home  the  bookt;  they  had  received,  at 
leisure  to  ponder  over  what  they  had  learned.  A  secession  from 
the  Waldenses,  originating  in  some  question.^  of  Church  order, 
kd  to  the  formation  of  a  purely  Italian  pirtj'  and  an  extension  of 
the  work.t 
This  new  body  adopted  principles  somewhat  assimilated 
.  to  those  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  Rt'f;iirding  the  Chureh 
*i  a  spiritual  institution,  and  not  an  etclcsiastical  organi- 
ation,  they  maintained  that  the  Bibh'  ":is  the  only  Ctiris- 
tian  law,  that  all  believers  were  bound  to  mako  known 
4e  truth,  and   that  the  true  bond   of  fellowship  was  personal 

■  Sarh  caic*  as  ttiose  of  Count  (iiiicciarclini,  tlie  Uodiai,  &c.,  are  nell  known. 
"ItiTuBiiuij  alone  weare  not  (Mrpriaed  to  find  tliat,  from  1853  to  1856  ineluHive, 
>  pmoJ  of  inly  four  years,  no  fewer  than  1,820  persona  wvte  proseenled  for  wliat 
'ley  call '  ofteiice*'  againit  the  fstablished  religion  of  the  countrj." — "Evangeliza- 
•wi  of  Italy,"  p.  7.  See  also  Aboul'u  "  Question  Itomaiue,"  chap.  16,  Toleraure. 
^  great  fiull  of  Ihis  book  ii  that  it  is  too  true. 

tThi!  fnllowiuE  j>a»int;eii  of  letters  from  the  Genevan  ComiDit  tee  will  ahow  the 
^»ie  of  EvanKpiiitntidU  a<loirted  : — 

'Voo  will  uniltTKtand  our  plan  of  campaign;  t«  sell  Bible*,  ( rofts  &f.  bj  good 
Bilportcuni ;  and  b^'  means  of  our  hunilile  labourer*,  the  cvangeliats,  to  form  litlte 
■eeting*  wilboat  agitation  ;  to  multiply  ine^tings  in  upper  rooms,  and  to  give 
Imcwii  on  the  llible.  an  voiild  be  done  with  little  children.  Then,  if  God  design 
'•Mew  these  small  beginnings,  others  will  go  afterwards  fo  preach  during  the  long 
'*^iungii  of  autumn  and  winter.  Cdlportage  looks  welt — inflnitcly  better  than  we 
•^tsd.  The  Bale-  have  been  abundant  i  300  t«  350  tracts  or  pamphlets  of 
'•iirRit  sorts,  and  ascoreol  ItiMesaml  New  Testaments,  in  one  week.ii  mach  ina 
Wnnlrj  where  lo  t'vv  people  know  how  to  read, 

"  [to  not  be  antonished  that  we  rcomiupnd  our  Bible-readers  to  confine  them- 
■ri'M  to  small  mectinpi,  and  to  multiply  them.  It  is  important  at  the  beginning 
'°li»e  only  mei'tings  to  which  every  one  brings  bis  Bible,  and  to  instruct  the 
P«Tile  as  ehiliiren,  in  onler  that  they  mav  he  accustomed  at  the  outset  to  draw 
'» themselies  froin  the  fountain  of  the  Word.  It  is  through  the  Word  that  they 
*ill  he  in  a  condition  to  resist  tlie  priests,  who  are  already  considerably  astir." 

VOL.    III.  A  A 
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religion.  At  the  same  time  they  declared  their  adhe>ion  t- 
orthodox  doctrine,  and  their  undj-ing  enmity  to  all  the  corrup- 
tions of  Popery.  They  prided  themselves  on  their  uatiitiudity  as 
Italians,  and  adopted  as  their  mis^sion  Italian  evangehz:i:v»n. 
Among  them  were  men  of  strong  faith,  and  withal  of  j^^nius  and 
eloquence — ^men  who  had  suiiered  c<miiscation  and  exile  f«»r  their 
religion.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  thesi*  zi'ulous  mvn 
made  way,  and  found  many  to  svmpathise  with  them.* 

AVTien,  therefore,  the  war  ana  its  concomitant  n^volutitin*  4 
last  year  broke  out,  there  were  two  distinct  parties  ready  to  takf 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  aff'orded  for  more  active  euiltnivour* 
on  behalf  of  Italy.  The  Waldenses  at  once  set  t<»  work,  aiiJ 
their  agents  followed  the  allied  annies  into  litmibanly,  wht^- 
they  ministered  the  consolations  of  rtJigion  to  the  sick,  tLr 
wounded,  and  the  dying,  and  to  others  as  far  as  pructicalJe.  It 
is  not  our  business  to  record  the  rapid  scries  of  events  by  whirk 
one  after  another,  part  of  Lombardy,  with  Panna,  MmliUi 
Lucca,  Tuscany,  ana  the  liomagna  were  thnmii  *>jh»u  t«i  thi» 
friends  of  evangelization.  Thesc^  events  are  of  too  reivnt  <«crur- 
rence  not  to  Ih>  remembennl.  No  time  was  to  W  lost ;  and  as 
the  first  cry  of  lilx^rty,  ai)ix»als  were  addresse<l  to  the  Pn»te>tant* 
of  Eurojw  for  aid,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  enlist  everj*  avail- 
able form  of  agency.  The  Waldenses  immediatelv  sent  one  «f 
their  best  pn^acliers  to  Fl«)rence,  where  he  had  laixmred  a  fi'« 
yeai's  before,  until  exiK'lled  by  the  jMdice  <m  the  return  'J 
desimtism.  Coli)orteurs  werr  suj)j)liiHl  with  lUbles  and  tnii'ts 
anci  suddenly  made  their  apiK'aranee  in  ever)'  din*ction  :  evan- 
gelists were  promptly  ecpiipju'd  for  th«»ir  task,  and  st»nt  to  llw 
fi(4d  of  a(;tion.  In  a  wt)rd,  all  that  could  1h»  done  wa<  dime ;  anJ 
amid  the  din  of  civil  commotion,  and  tlu»  c<»nfliets  of  i^Jitii-al 

})artiei?,  the  messengers  of  Cbristianity  lifte<l  up  ihi-ir  vniiv  in 
avour  of  law,  onier,  and  inin»  n-liirion.    It  was  a  noble  sight,  iiii'l 
one  which  descTveil  to  Hna  svm])athv  and  favour.t 

•  An  exi»clK»nt  account  of  |)sirtio!i  in  Ituly  will  )h»  foiiuil  in  the  p«-nph>l  of 
Mr.  Dunn  on  *'  PruteHtantiAin  in  Italy  ;  itti  l*n>^n'HA  and  Peculiantit^  * 

fTlie  followintr  letter  from  Dr.  l)t»*«nrti*,  of  Turin, (jtitm  a  clear  *Ut«iPt«t  rf 
the  work  of  the  Kvan^dio  Clninh  in  Italy  : — 

'*  Turin,  N*  Trmbvr  < 

••  The  utation*  of  onr  KvanjrliiMl  i'linri'h  are  tho  f.vll-iirinjj  :  Turin,  (t^noa.  X-*** 
Alewamlria,  Novi,  Ai^ti,  NovHra.  <tr:ii:rui.  an<l  Kura.  in  all  nino  «tatiiin«  in  l^«ll' 
in<mt.  As*  h«)on  us  LumluiriU  uimI  liiMaiiv  wvn*  \r\H\  un  Kvaiiiflt*!  w«it  to  3iil»* 
from  Turin,  and  mIim)  on«' from  Novura.  ihw  of  »Mir  Kxanirfli^t*  ha«  IrA  b»  *-* 
return  to  F]i»r»Mico  ;  ho  ii»  an  i-xrt-lh'nt  (^liri-^t'un.  unil  a  man  «)f  Icarninir.  fiirtotr^T 
a  prii»»«t  in  Tii«K'any.  lu  v\vt\  <tiX'u'i\,  »  \«i-|)t  .\»ti,  iImti'  i*  un  Kvantrvli't.  and  ■■ 
Gi'uou  thon*  art'  twn.  making:  ufi.  allti^rvtliiT.  f'»nlv*'n  |-'.\»ni:i'li«lp ;  l»e»i*l*««kir^ 
wi«  h:ivo  a  iiumlHT  of  Hihh*  C'llii'rtt  tir<..  uli  i  ar>- ii<>t«  t  ra\i*l  I  i  ntf  o\ery  «hrrr  w 
Lomlurdy  and  TuMrmuy,  aa  well  aa  iu  riedmout.     There  are  iwu  direduf*  ^  ^^ 
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Difficultiea  of  various  kinds  stood  in  the  Tray,  Men  were 
anting,  and  the  ciy  was  continually  for  more  labourers.  Money 
as  wanting.  Books  were  wanting.  The  supply  was  in  all  re- 
lects  unequal  to  the  demand,  and  yet,  perhaps,  resources  wera 
Brer  better  husbanded.  This  waa  not  all.  The  minds  of  men 
eve  pre-occupied  with  civil  matters,  or  scarce  delivered  from  ttie 
ars  of  sacerdotal  power,  or  ignorant  abd  besotted,  so  that  but  a 
nail  minority  could  or  would  attend  to  religious  questions.  And 
len,  the  priesthood  taking  the  alarm,  opposed  and  denounced 
le  Protestant  propaganda  in  every  way.*  And  so  it  has  con- 
nned  until  now.  All  the  petty  obstacles  which  could  be  laid 
I  the  path  of  the  teachers  and  their  followers  have  been  had 
Mjourse  to.  Little  jealousies  and  animosities  have  been  &• 
lented.  The  sick  have  been  besieged,  and  the  dying  harassed 
f  sanctified  intruders  in  clerical  rebes.     Absurd  stories  have  been 

lort  of  coIportHge,  Beiti  and  Lucqaet,  who  frequently  make  eircutti  and  watch 
nrthe  work  with  great  leal.  In  every  etatioo  there  ii  a  church  j  nndentand 
m,  not  a  mmteriat  edifice.'hat  converted  brethren  who  aiv:i  f'tr  (".''uiTiiiniiiii  pvcry 
Inday.  In  Turin,  where  mdiSerencx  »  the  greatest,  and  uhort  wc  niHet  with 
Hredible  oppositinn,  we  have  about  60  communicaniii.  In  Genoa,  and  in 
LbHuidria,  the  number  is  ^eater.  We  are  accaied  liT  «oine  of  being  Hy- 
Muthiata;  bnt  I  can  assert  before  God  it  is  a  calumny.  We  do  not  even  wiah  to 
bow  what  Pljmouthitm  is— onr  d«tre  is  to  aarve  Oud  ii.'(':^r<litis;!  1o  Hi.t  nor.l— 
■d  we  recogniie  for  brethren  all  true  Christians,  who  I'lrlV-;^  n.ri'-t  a^  t'n-d 
■iBif«Bt«d  in  tbe  fleih,  to  whHtever  charcb  they  belong.  Wo  tr^riihiti.'  uui^elvui 
•HI)  nmplicity,  following  ai  far  aa  possible  the  Apostolic  modeL 

"The  Evannelist  lu  Milan  writei  to  me  of  tbe  converaion  of  a  Bolognese 
Coint,  resident  in  Milan.  Our  churches  are  small,  but  there  is  life  in  them.  The 
tr«ning  meetinfn  are  es]iecially  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  [n  Turin,  long 
upMitioDs  are  often  given,  but  the  brethren  have  liberty  to  interrupt,  in  order  to 
lA  for  explanation,  or  to  express  any  doulit  or  difficulty  they  may  have  us  to  the 
■WaniDK  of  tbe  passuge  under  couaidemtion. 

"Ood  is  bleR>ing  na,  but  He  also  trie*  and  proves  u".  If  it  were  to  plea>e  Him 
Id  tend  na  more  means,  we  think  we  could  do  more— but  He  is  the  Lord,  and  Hit 
*illbedaoe.  Tell  yoar  Christian  friends  in  England  to  pray  for  usi  prayer, 
MfCTHl  in  tiiith,  obtaius  all  things. 

"  I  ardently  ilc«ire  to  have  a  confurence  with  my  much-loved  friend  OavHiii. 
Te  were  together  preachers  of  error,  but  Ooil  has  called  u>  to  the  truth.  Dear 
janui  is  not  always  un<ler«taod — he  hn.s  an  ardent  character — in  other  times,  he  . 
UMld  have  been  the  Lutiier  of  Italy.  In  order  properly  to  appreciate  him,  inli- 
■ate  acqusinlancc^hip  and  experience  of  him  arc  necessary.  I  pray  Ood  that  he 
nay  be  unilerittuod  by  all  the  dear  Christians  of  Bnglaud,  and  that  he  may  thus 
c  enabled  to  do  mnch  gooil  for  this  work. 

"  Pray ',  pray  ;  for  this  p^ior  Italy  !  and  pray  for  us  who  l»bour  there,  so  that  in 
liemidit  of  so  many  dlllicukiui,  cour^^e  muy  not  be  lacking,  but  that  wo  may  be 
■ithful  serrants  of  tbe  Lord." 

•  See,  for  instance,  the  letter  of  the  Cardinal  Archbisliop  of  Pisa,  addressed  the 
t9tbof  December,  to  Salvagu.>li,  tbe  Tuscan  Minister  for  worship,  in  which  his 
fnee  even  goes  so  far  at  t"  ilenounof  by  name  a  poor  shoemaker,  who  had  been 
^lly  of  the  high  crime  and  misdciiieanuur  of  keeping  a  school  in  his  house,  and 
Ubwitin  religion*  meclingi  to  be  held  there.  We  know  this  man  to  be  a  quiet, 
■-■uible,  and  iuotfensive  Christian,  but  very  zejlous  for  the  truth. 
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industriously  promulgated  that  the  dopartinfr  spirit  of  the  ap^i^ta^" 
from  Rome  has  been   Ciirried  away   by   the  Devil,    who>f  ••wu 
private  mark  has  bwu  imprinted  in  horrid  j^uise  ujh^u  tht*  jrliastl) 
corpse.*     The  rites  of  sepulture  have  Ikh-'u  refus^Hl,  an<l  uinuniin: 
friends  have  been  denicnl  the  power  to  bury  their  dead  nut  i»f 
their  sight. f     Ridiculous  tales  have  bet»n  cianilatiHl  nf  thi*  atn»- 
cious,   j)olitical,   and  infidel  designs  of  the  new  teachers.     Evt-ry 
Bible  circulated  by  them  has  lxH>n  declartKi   full   of  the  m-M 
deadly  heresy  and  blasphemy,  opj)osed  alike  to  (i«k1  and  man. 
Ever}'  religious  tract  luid  l>ook  ha»s  been  dest^ribinl  as  al»<>un«lui^' 
in   error   and   impiety.     The  alann   and   the   in<lignation  have 
ascended  through  all  ranks  of  the  clerg\%  fn)in  the  priest  tn  the 
bishop,  andfr<mi  the  bisho])  to  the  archbishop,  and  on  to  thevm 
Pope    himself.       The    late   UnitrrH   and    all    the   ultramoutaiH' 
newpapers  jointnl  in  the  choriLs,  the  blind  bigots  of  Au'Stria  and 
Spam  chimed"  in,  and  the  ])oor  deludtnl  papists  of  Ireland  to»»k  up 
the  strain.     In  fact,   all  the  Itomish  giH?se   wen*  si»t    cackliiu:. 
And  who  can  wonder  at  it  Y     It  was  bad  enough  for  I*«mil»aniy 
to  be    lost    to    the   fatherly    government   of    Austria,    fnr  the 
Duchies  to  assi'rt  their  civil  rights,  for  the  Roniagiui  to  rotu* 
aUcigiance  to  King   Pio  >fono,J   and   for   the   whoU»  itatrimt^v 
of  Saint  Peter  to  be  thn.'atene<l ;    but  it  was,  if  ]Mi<<ible.  w»irv 
for    the     Bil»le    to   be    openly    and  extensively   circuhitt"*!.  and 
for  its  teachings  to  la*  made  kno\Mi  to  vidgar  mt*n.      Ili'ir  ti^ 
lavhrifwa!      IJut   this   was  not  all.      Political    writer*,  i^nth  w^ 
sympathy  for  evangelical  religion,  ignorantly  sought  to  briiur  di** 
credit  on  the  ri'ligious  movement,  by  assi»rting  that  tlu*  ItidLin? 
were  tin)  untaught,    too   unbeli«'viiig,   t<M>   worldly.    *>r   t«"»  {'ft*- 
(KTupied   with  civil  (piestions  tt)   troiibh'    themselves    about   thf 
(tos|k'1.§   They  maintaiiuMl  that  thi*  converts  wen*  iutlueini**! ><»l*Iy 
by  inferior  and  stvular  motives,  and  only  patr<inisi»<l  Pn»t*'<lantiMn 
be<'aus(»  of  its  alliance  with  the  cau><e  of  civil  lil»ertv.     '*  Wai!.' 
said  they,  **  and  when  th*»  j)et>ple  aii»  Intter  instructiHl,  hs*  ««>• 
grad(Ml,  more  established  in  their  liln-rties,  and  less  eng-airi-*!.  thvn 
stH'  what  you  can  d<K       In   the  Uieantime,  it   is  In'tter  ti»  h"M 
back;    tlu'    ])n»viNional   gnvenmients    will    U'    embarnts-Hil,  thi? 
clerg\'  will  Ik*  enrage<|.   an<l  the  jieopK'  will  have  their  atti*nti«»n 
diverted  from  tlie  iiuiin  chance  if  v«>u  l'o  •►n."     There  was  truth 


•  .*Ht'  tho  la.Ht  "(^UiirttrlN   K.porttr  of  tin*   K\.inp-Iii-al  CouttnonUl  SoiridT. 
p.  I. 

f  *'Tiim*'i***  Ci»rn-p.tiuU'iuv  of  iKv.  \'M\\.       Tlu-  :i.'i-»unt   U  t.tkm  fivn  tW 
"  Armi>nia.** 

t  •■  O'.norv:it.'ur  C.ith  ili-iMf."  of  I>,s-.    l*t.  .j'l  .tiiu'    iV"*»i    tho  •*rmir«T«,"'  •*• 
annouiK'oiiiont  of  u  nfw  work  )*v  M.  ('huiitrcl.  miitU*!   *  I  So  l\.,  K«4." 


§  Coin}»are  ihe  **  Saturday  Kwii-w,"  oi  U»f.  3Ut. 
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I  this,  and  an  air  of  plausibility  eufficieDt  to  check  tlie  timid, 
Iw  feared  they  might  lose  all  by  attempting  too  much.  Some 
'ho  were  not  restrained  from  helping  on  the  work,  or  from 
MSfing  the  new  Apostles,  nevertheless  felt  that  great  caution 
ad  prudence  were  necessary,  lest  one  indiscreet  step  should 
ad  to  mischief;  and  all,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  hare  deter- 
uoed  to  avoid  everything  like  ostentatious  publicity  and  demon- 
tatioD,  and  the  mixing  up  of  politics  with  religion.  Thia- 
mety  to  promote  the  gieat  cause  of  law  and  m-dvT,  by  the 
Bkeekneea  of  wisdom,"  t^li.-*  admirablv  illustrated  in  Florence 
wards  the  close  of  last  yt-nr.  The  Kvaneelical  GhiistioiiB  in 
lit  city  had  opened  a  larj;^  ball  capable  of  holding  6ve  or  six 
radrea  persons,  and  imiiit-nse  multitudes  speediW  began  to 
Mmble  there  to  hear  the  now  famous  Signor  Mazzarella,  an 
t-Neapolitan  advocate,  a  man  of  pietj-,  parts,  learning,  and 
loqaence.  It  was  feared  that  this  public  demonstration  would 
t  taken  advantage  of  by  tlie  enemies  of  the  government,  and 
Msefbre  the  authorities  nc.iuimended  the  preacher  to  occupy  a 

■  prominent  situation,  and  to  close  the  doors  wbeii  the  room 
*•  mil.  This  advice  was  followed  without  an  objection,  and 
Uizarella  at  once  commeni'fd  preaching  in  another  smaller  and 

■  public  place,  where  he  niiniatored  to  less  uixmci-ous  audiences, 
d  multiplied  the  number  nl'  lijs  sitvIo's."  Sinvc  tiicu  Muz- 
mOa  has  rt-tumed  to  Gui-.;..  wlinv  lie  ]i;iiiini:niy  h\«-n\--^.  inij 
»  lai^  hall  has  been  resumed  under  favourable  circum- 
toces.  Other  facts  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  proving  that 
»  Evangelical  teachers  are  all  the  uncompromising  friends 
f  public  order  and  law.  And  with  regard  to  their  dia- 
ifJes,  even  their  bitterest  enemies  have  not  darod  to  accuse 
wm  of  a  single  breach  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  rules  of  de- 
wum.  This  is  a  man'cUous  feature  in  the  present  move- 
rent,  among  a  people  so  enthusiastic  and  excitable  as  the 
lalians.  If,  in  the  intoxication  of  their  joy  at  the  possession 
r  a\Tl  and  rclijiious  freedom  at  one  and  the  name  time,  any 
f  them  had  broken  out  into  the  excesses  of  fanatieiMn,  it  would  be 
latter  rather  fur  regret  than  for  surprise.  Hut  nothing  of  the 
nt  has  «)ccurrcd,  and  no  one  has  I'cntured  to  sny  it  hn«.  This 
^ncc  and  self-control  might  bo  acciniiitod  for  in  v;ini)us  ways, 
M  we  behcve  there  is  only  one  true  si)lutiini,  and  it  is  tliis,  that 
iiis  religious  movement  is  b;isi'd  on  s(juud,  scriptunU  principles. 
V  aim  is  not  to  nvertuni  ouc  form  of  l■lull^;h  ni^niziition,  and  to 
«  up  another,  nor  to  tiikc  ivvciigo  upon  the  Romish  priesthood 
fi  the  supporters  of  despotism  aud  the  Inquisition.  No  such  thing ; 

'  TUe  lut  "Quatterly  Reporter  of  the  KvanEelical  CoatineiiUl  Societjr,"  p.  5. 
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the  siiiiplo  and  clcHnito  jniqxjse  <»f  tin*  proinotrr<  of  tin  ^rk:-. 
to  teach  (iod's  truth  to  iiicn  wlio  wdf  l,Lnior;mt  of  it.  T-.  :r:;: 
siuiuTs  to  Christ,  niwl  to  iiiculratr  all  thr  jini'rpt«*  ••f  thf  ("!ir>*M- 
hiw  of  holiiu'ss.      15ryon<l  this  tin  re  is  im  roii-.|iirai\  «•!■  uitrr.-: 
aim.     TlnT(»  is  ii«'ithi»r  political  cahal,  nor  .Ii-^iiitic  intiii:-!. .  :. : 
spiritual  frccinasourv  in  the  matter.    In  this  n-jMct  it  ditf.  r-rr-r- 
manv  modern  reforinj»ti4>ns,  in  which  the  national  >onI  h;i-  I-m!!:-! 
and    cast    out    tla*  iM  superstitions  an<l  stri<'tly    n-iiii'l--  ::ir 
ori":inal  introduction  of  Christianitv  hv  the  convrr-*'**!!  ■•!'  i:i'L- 
viduaN.    The  work  is  not  more  destructive  than  ci»M'»trurti\»;.    K-r 
evervthin*^  ahandoneil  ii  >uhstitute  is  provided.      If  all  ««jiri:i^ 
authority  i><  denied  to  prii-st,  council,  anil  |)o|h'.  it   i**  cl.ti:.,t  i  :'■: 
God  as  revealetl  in  Ilis  infidliMe  Word.      If  >arra!ninl.d  •  •^'  :•) 
is  regarded  as  a    fr.iud,  and  haptismal  irrace.  tr.in-ui'-!.iii:i:i::  •':. 
and  extreme   undion  are  repudiated,  faith,  hope,  anii  i  hiri!}  ir** 
set   f«»rth   as  the   fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  (mmI,    the   auth-'r  "t  l!    ] 
goodness  in  man.      If  mav<c<,  an<l  ahsulutiou'^,  imrit''.  M.id-'V.ii-.     ^ 
and  saints,  are  discarded  as  of  no  avail   to  nia!i'>  sih.iT!*!!.  *\y     j 
hlood  «>f  Christ  is  In'lit'Ved  to  eleauM-  fri»m  all  ^in.  and  th-  ::.'•>     ; 
ci'<sion   of   Christ    is    rev;ai'dcd    as    jinicurinij  a«cc^-.    t.i    ti-1  m 
every  time  of  need.       Mulls  excomnnndcatirni^.  :tnd  .iiiiTip  r.i" 
are  so    much   useless    exjunditun'    «»f   rauc    an^l    lidniiir.  U-  .i'*' 
it  is   known  Chri>t  wdl  ca'^t  out  noiu-   that  c'»m»-  t.i  him.     I'lr- 
gatory   i^     >imply  >hut    up:     tin  re    \<   n«»    u-m    l«ir    it    iii    <i-;* 
i»lan  of  ^.llv:ltiuu.     The  juipi^h  cnujnmi 'ration  cilliij  thi- Cii  ;r  .. 
IS  an  impo-^ltinu,   liecauM'  tiie  Clmrch  i<  made  up   of  ^,.111*  u!.' 
helieve   in   Christ.      Hence   wurldiy   rank,  tillt<   and  di^nit). -i^l 
such  di^tinctit»ns  a^  tlm^i'  of  pnpt  ^.  hishnpN,  ;iij.l  prii-.**.,  l.^vi  :i' 

1>lace  in  the  kiu'^d-»m  of  <i.»d.  wiiiio  :dl  arc  truly  prii -t*  m-'^ 
'AU'j:<.  Cro«<M'<,  -^tatue^,  pirtuicN,  miil  nil  sii,h  thin;j'».  d"  r.i--^ 
harm  than  i^itod,  and  call  n\\'  thf  uttriitinn  tr^ui  Christ  -.lud  II:* 
salvation,  the  siint^  aM»l  tlair  rxajiiplr.  A  m:in  i-*  n-^t  T^\\jr-  •^** 
]»y  his  corjjorate  cap:nity,  ii«ir  hy  rlti*  and  iTnin"!.).  h'l?  *•) 
i>ersoual  faith  in  Chri-t.  and  a  prr-«in.d  wnrk  tif  the  I|..l\  Sp  r.t 
ni  him.  lioliirion  i^  •^pirltu  il.  and  thi  ri  f^rc  tin-  nli^'ioU"  i!;i'i 
lo(ik<  t'l  (iod  f«»r  '-ujipiirt.  pn«ii  cti..]i.  and  mi«'ii -^.  n-'t  T"  tii*" 
j»atPin:iL'f  and  allian«r^  I'T  r.nilii\  kin-j*.  rult-r^.  and  iinjN  r'r» 

We  arc  \\'vy  an\i"a'»  hi't  t»  >iii-ii  pri'-- 'i?  Tin-  pr;:i«  !•'•"* 
{iutl  tai'ti«>  Mf  Miir-  Iril'.n  tVit-!:!-.  i-li-I  ih-'il-'r.-  ue  »il. 
that  ^\hil«■  iiiiiK  ti.--  \\!i.'«-  ••!  tin-  !.:..'«  ;  .^  •liMiN  .tt-v''' 
to  all  tif  tlnin.  til'-  W'.ii.it  ..- -  1  ::.:  ::  j-  -Vil  1  \i-«  ]•:... 11  1« 
n'ten-Mt-e  t'»  «i!-!.iMi  Iti  ;.|^  r.  :■■:  .  !'  1  w.*!.  ■  I  -•  .  piiji,.  allij  "r- 
^Mni/.ali'.n.  Tii,  \";ii;!..!-  f.i":  *  .'"i-!.  _■  •.  ■  :  •rin  !it  i*  *i:*t;- 
eicnrly  iji.n.i. :.  : :-.  1  '-v  tin  :.  r...  !'■  -;..:..  .!..  Iiin-aiin.if: 'Si  J 
iuattti>  arc  vrn    mu<  h  in  liic  Ii.  nd-  .-f  .i  <  ►laiuiitie  ff  ju-t'-r* 
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d  the  Tabk  Vaudoise.  Over  thia  central  board  ia  placed  a 
ident,  or  Moderator.  The  general  body  ot  parties  give  up  to 
I  the  control  of  affairs,  and  merely  recommend  such  measures 
aa  desirable.     Considerable  importance  is  attached  to  ordina- 

and  an  unordained  minister  ia  not  permitted  to  dispense  the 
nunion.  The  principle  of  State  endowments  is  not  repu- 
d,  and  connection  with  civil  governments  is  admitted  in  otner 
1.  There  are  some  other  differences  between  the  Waldensea 
the  &ce  Italian  Christians,  but  their  fundamental  principles 
liie  same,  and  both  are  characterised  by  a  noble  zeal  for 
ui  evangelization.  Of  course  the  movements  of  the  Wal- 
BS  are  more  slow  and  formal,  and  probably  more  ezpen- 
They  have  also  another  disadvantage,  which  is  that 
Itahan  language  is  not  their  mother  tongue,  and  however 
idy  they  may  leam  to  speak  it,  they  carry  away  from  their 
ys  a  rustic  guttural  accent,  which  iw  distiLiitcful  to  those  accus- 
al to  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of  the  Tuscan  tongue. 
g,  however,  a  regularly  organized  tiud  rcci^nized  body,  ttiey 
I  influence  before  the  civil  governments,  and  are  likely  to  have 
ict  and  consideration.  But  this  vitv  organization,  and  their 
bl  character,  sometimes  create  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the 
■sa,  who  have  formed  the  habit  of  a-ssucfating  these  qualities 

Jeeuistry,  the  Inquisition,  and  the  f  u-iesta.  Those  who  am  go. 
16  people  as  their  brethren,  and  on  Ih.^ir  own  personal  reapon- 
ity,  are  on  the  whole  more  likely  tn  have  speedy  and  exten- 
influence.  The  system  and  the  di'icipline  of  the  Waldfnses, 
■  known  position  and  their  rec(^;nized  principles  are  not 
e  und<'rv:iluL-d  as  useless ;  but  it  must  be  apparent  to 
e  who    have   watched    the    course    of  Italian    evangcliza- 

for  the  last  few  years,  that  Pro\'idence  has  conferred  special 
»ur  uj»n  the  free  and  almost  unorganized  labourers.  During 
last  ti-n  or  twelve  months  this  fact  has  been  more  apparent 
I  ever,  and  at  the  present  time  the  decided  majority  of  evnn- 
its  in  Italy  proceed  on  the  independent  principle.  They  have 
i  adrairaltie  men  among  them  as  leaders,  whidi  is  very  mipor- 
where  the  agents  are  necessarily  widely  scattered,  and 
itnte  of  all  worldly  endoT,i-mcnts  and  advantages.  Dr.  De- 
tis,  formerly  a  popular  priest  in  Rome,  but  now  of  Turin,  is  a 
,  of  great  personal  excellence,  and  of  a  truly  apostolic  spirit.  He 
1  admirable  j)rciichcr,  an  able  writer,  and  a  prudent  counsellor, 

attention  is  j)articularly  devoted  to  the  work  of  instruction,  and 
1  his  amiable  and  accompli  shed  wife,  he  has  established  in 
in  a  school  of  about  a  hundred  children,  in  which  he  him- 

pves  n'gular  reli<rious  instruction.  >Somc  of  his  publications 
e  been  very  popular,  and  greatly  blessed.      At  Genoa  there  is 
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MazzarcUa,  of  whom  wo  have  spoken,  and  who  is  alwuy^  r-iiiiv 
for  every  good  work.  He  is  a  man  of  pji'at  inriufiio-,  iin'i  i:.i- 
sent  out  a  good  iiumlxT  of  lalK)urers  into  x\w  tit*ld,  wlp«::i  i. 
follows  with  his  prayers,  his  eounst*!'*,  and  his  aid.  ('..iil: 
Guicciardini  is  another  well-kno>Mi  j)n>nn)ter  of  the  Pnitt-rii.' 
cause,  and  even  in  his  exile  has  never  lost  si«rht  of  tin-  >pir:*':i! 
concerns  of  his  countrymen.  ITien  there  is,  for  thf  pr>-^ut 
at  least,  Signor  Gavazzi,  who  if  not  formally  associattil  ^'\\h  xhuu 
is  allied  with  them  in  heart,  and  pants  for  the  spiritual  rt-iiT^'ri- 
tion   of  Italv.     This   eminent    and   exceHent    individual,   v^).  -^ 

Eeculiarities  have  gained  him  more  aj)plau«ie  among  u**  th;*:.  hi* 
eroic  courage,  his  high  moral  principle,  his  pn»fouud  n-lij*  'i? 
convictions,  and  his  wonderful  appreciation  of  the  w«hs  and  war.:? 
of  Italv,  ma V,  and  we  tmst  \nll  vet,  do  much  for  hi^^  n^uMn. 
AVe  are  quite  sure  he  deser\'es  all  the  contideiice  and  I'lu-iiura^'^'- 
ment  of  English  Christians. 

.After  long  ac(piaintance  with  his  character  and  lalnmrs,  wi  on* 
T)rofoundly  com-inctMl,  with  such  men  in  the  HeW,  tln'cau-n*  ot  Itily 
IS  not  lost,  nor  her  cas(^  des|H»rate.  The  whole  hi'ad  i**  Mrk.  an»ithr 
whole  heart  faint;  from  head  to  foot  then*  is  no  soundiu'^>  in  it 
As  the  prophet  says,  "  From  the  least  to  the  greati^^i  over}  "n"  i* 
given  to  covetousness,  and  fi*om  the  pnmhet  to  the  priest  i'v«  n  "W 
dealeth   falsely.'*     Long  years  of  civil  desiM»tism  havi'  wiU  luA 
ohliteratt^l  conscieniH',    and  stiHtnl  all    in>hle   ftH'liiig.      Aj^-s  *i 
priestly  exaction   and   im]M)sition,  of  Ji'suitic  craft   and  cuimiiu, 
and  of  Inquisitorial  rspitnifHfr  and  crurhy  havr  doiK*  ihrir  pn-jrr 
work  ujMni  the  national  chanicter.     The  i»anishiiient  of  ihr  \\\\^^ 
the  suj)pn'ssion  of  Cliri^itian  litrratun*,  and  the  n-iini  ttf  i;:n««nii:-»*. 
have  left  tlu'ir  imprc^**  upt>n  the  m-oplr.      A  n-ligion  whirh  Urn* 
fitnl  mother  the  heart  nor  X\\v  lifr.   and  a  Tliristiauity  witli-'Ut 
Christ,  have  taught   many  to  ahh«»r  the   name  of  U»th.     What 
marvel  if  sonu*  should  think  thr  w<»und  ]>ast  cuii',  and  n  fu-t-  :ln' 
divinely-a])iM)nite<l  reuHily  it^i  It '■'     Still  wr  n*|N*at,   tin-  rau'*  "f 
Italy  is  not   lost,  and  with  surh  mm  at  the  work  it  will  «••!  ':«■• 
A\'r  admit   the  apparrnt  want  of  s<inu'  one.  who,  likt*  Saul,  -hu' 
tower  u[)  alxivi'  the  n-st  of  ihr  Imst.       Loiikiui;  at   tlu*  w.»rk.  *» 
might  wish   for  mhiu*  lrad»r    wlm  ^hall  ntmhiiu'  in   hini^if  thi 
j)atii'nt  indu^trv  of  a  Wirlif.  thr   L'lnwint;  /i-al  of  u  Savmian'!** 
the  martyr  spirit   ijf  a   .lolm    IIu^n.    ihr    llittor-Iike   Miul  «'t"  * 
liUther.   tilt'    harniiiL:    of  a  Calvin,    and    tin-    cMiisi^^-nititai   "f*  J 
Zwinglr.     W  r  kin»w  n«»t   f^inh  a  man  :  n«n-  i^  ^\w\\  a  man  nnt— 
sary.        It     i-;    to    ].,•     n  nirnilHiiMl    that    tin-     in»»vti-s    in    t^'i"* 
w«)rk   di>rliiini   iiliaiut'  np<»n   man  «-r  ni«  ii :  aiiil  h\  thrir  mIi 
indixithial,     ninli'-tiiiuMn-lMd     iMlnMi-*-    tiny    an*    »l«iiuc    tlu-   i*"' 
Work    ju>t    now    for    Italy.       The   truth    is,    and    ^houlJ  m»«' 
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sight  of,    the   work  going  on   in  the   Italian    Penin- 

altogethcr  an  unexceptional  one.  Not  one  of  the 
iremments  has  armed  itself  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Not  one  of  the  States  has  been  revolutionized  by 
s  of  religion.  True,  the  Jesuits  have  in  some  cases 
)elled,  and  the  clergy  have  been  reminded  that  politics 
sxactly  within  their  proWnce.     A  general  feeling  prevails  . 

Pope  ought  not  to  be  a  king,  and  that  the  priesthood  has 
re  intent  upon  the  fleece  than  was  conducive  to  the  wel- 
;he  flock.  The  agency  employed  for  evangelizing  Italy 
been  employed  at  the  request  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
oluntar}',  spontaneous  movement  on  the  part  of  individuals 

country  already  converted,  sustained  by  Christians  of 
ountries,  especially  Great  Britain,  who  believe  that 
•eally  meant  that  his  followers  should  go  into  all  the 
nd  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Hence  the 
with  what  occurred  in  the  Apostles'  days,  when  the  dis- 
'avei'sed  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  preaching  the 

0  all  who  would  hear  it,  without  waiting  to  be  invited. 
;t  as  then  there  was  little  uniformity  and  organization 
itset,  so  is  it  now.  Institutions  then  grew  up  as  they 
nted,  out  of  the  Church,  and  not  the  Church  out  of  them; 
we  expect  it  will  be  in  Italy.  Multitudes  of  persons, 
in  dificrcnt  places,  agreed  as  to  essentials,  but  perhaps 
in  some  details,  will  of  their  own  accord  sooner  or  later 
»  more  or  less  closely,  for  the  advantage  of  mutual  fellow- 
i  support,  and  for  the  promotion  of  common  objects, 
his  M  ill,  ill  all  probability,  occur  ui  its  proper  time,  it  will 
uty   of  foreiuii   Clinstiaiis,  not  to  hasten  or  to  force  theii' 

Consolidation,  which  is  natural  and  free,  will  be  more 
permanent,  and  lead  to  better  results,  than  what  is  pre- 
and  constrained.  Until  now,  there  has  been  on  all 
ial  questions,  a  harmony  wliieli  may  be  called  unanimous, 
indications  of  restiveness  and  alienated  atiectioii,  which 
'e  occurred,  have  arisen  almost  entirely  from  the  indis- 
il  of  those  ^\■ho  wish  to  ])ro])agate  some  foreign  system  of 
order  upon  Italian  soil.*  AVe  therefore  warn  all  who  love 
id  wish  well  totlie  new-born  Churches  there,  not  to  inter- 
In  their  attairs,  not  to  resolve  their  questions,  not  to  dictate 
>ceedimrs,  nor  to  enforce  their  form  of  Church  order.  They 
rcelv  bad  time  to  look  calndv  at  this  matter  vet,  tbev  are 
11  a  ])<»sition  to   do  so;  and  their  minds   are  too  much 

1  simply  j)reachiup;   Christ  for  men\s  salvation.     When 


lb  view  is  fully  conllnncil  l)y  innnerous   letters  in  our  possession. 

I.  II  n 


at  least,  Signor  Gavazzi,  wlio  if  not  formally  osso 
is  allied  with  them  in  heart,  and  pants  for  the  s 
tiou  of  Italy.  This  eminent  and  excellent  i 
peculiarities  have  gained  him  more  applause  a 
heroic  courage,  his  high  moral  principle,  his  | 
convictions,  and  his  wonderful  appreciation  of  ih 
of  Italy,  may,  and  we  trust  will  yet,  do  niucl 
We  are  quite  sure  he  deseires  all  the  coiiiideu^ 
ment  of  English  Christians. 

.After  long  acquaintance  with  his  character  an 
profoundly  convinced,  with  such  men  in  the  tield, 
IS  not  lost,  nor  her  ciu'*e  desperate.  The  whole  he 
whole  heart  faint ;  from  head  to  foot  there  is  no 
As  the  prophet  says,  "  From  the  least  t<)  the  grei 
given  to  covetoufliess,  and  from  the  prophet  to  tli 
dealeth  falsely."  Long  years  of  ciril  despotUi 
obliteratLHl  conscience,  and  stifled  all  noble  ft 
priestly  exaction  and  iuijxisition.  of  Ji-suitic  en 
and  of  Iii((uisitorial  t'tpriinui/i-  and  crueltv  have  i 
work  upon  the  national  character.  The  Itauishit 
the  suppression  of  Christian  litorature.  and  the  n 
have  left  their  impre.ss  u|h)ii  the  iK-opIc.  A  rclij 
filed  neither  the  heart  nor  the  life,  and  a  (.'hr 
Christ,  have  tanjiht  inanv  to  ahlior  the  name 
mar\-el  if  some  should  think  the  woumi  jwmt  cut 
divinely-appointed  remedy  it.-felf  ?  Still  we  ri'io 
Italy  is  not  lost,  and  «-itli  such  men  at  the  wi; 
Vi'c  admit  the  apitarent  want  of  some  one,  wh< 
tower  up  above  tne  rest  of  the  host.  Ixxiking 
might  wish  for  some  leader  who  shall  coiiihiii 
patient  industry  of  a  Wielif,  the  gli>wing  zeal  < 
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w  lost  sight  of,  the  work  going  on  in  the  Italian  Penin- 
^  is  altogether  an  unexceptional  one.  Not  one  of  the 
ivil  governments  has  armed  itself  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Not  one  of  the  States  has  been  revolutionized  by 
loi^ons  of  religion.  True,  the  Jesuits  have  in  some  cases 
pBen  expelled,  and  the  clergy  have  been  reminded  that  politics 
not  exactly  within  their  proWnce.  A  general  feeling  prevails 
the  Pope  ought  not  to  be  a  king,  and  that  the  priesthood  has 
:  more  intent  upon  the  fleece  than  was  conducive  to  the  wel- 
of  the  flock.  The  agency  employed  for  evangelizing  Italy 
fi  not  been  employed  at  the  request  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
is  a  voluntary',  spontaneous  movement  on  the  part  of  individuals 
that  country  already  converted,  sustained  by  Christians  of 
5r  countries,  especially  Great  Britain,  who  telieve  that 
really  meant  that  his  followera  should  go  into  all  the 
lorld  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Hence  the 
logy  with  what  occurred  in  the  Apostles'  days,  when  the  dis- 
traversed  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  preaching  the 
A  to  all  who  would  hear  it,  without  waiting  to  be  invited, 
just  as  then  there  was  little  uniformity  and  organization 
the  outset,  so  is  it  now.  Institutions  then  grew  up  as  they 
wanted,  out  of  the  Church,  and  not  the  Church  out  of  them; 
so  we  expect  it  mil  be  in  Italy.  Multitudes  of  persons, 
in  difibrent  places,  agreed  as  to  essentials,  but  perhaps 
fvying  in  some  details,  will  of  their  own  accord  sooner  or  later 
Itoociate  more  or  less  closely,  for  the  advantage  of  mutual  fellow- 
Aip  and  support,  and  for  tlie  promotion  of  common  objects. 
Seeing  this  will,  in  all  probability,  occur  in  its  proper  time,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  forei<>n  Cliiistians,  not  to  hasten  or  to  force  their 
krethren.  Consoli(lati(^n,  which  is  natural  and  free,  will  be  more 
leal  and  pennanent,  and  lead  to  better  results,  than  what  is  pre- 
liature  and  constrained.  Until  now,  there  has  been  on  all 
Bobstantial  (jucsticjns,  a  harmony  which  may  be  called  unanimous, 
tod  any  indications  of  rest iven ess  and  alienated  affection,  which 
Biav  have  occurred,  lia^'c  arisen  almost  entirely  from  the  indis- 
crpet  zeal  of  those  who  wish  to  ])r()])a<j^ate  some  foreign  system  of 
Church  order  upon  Italian  soil.*  We  therefore  warn  all  who  love 
Italy,  and  wish  well  to  the  new-born  Churches  there,  not  to  inter- 
meddle  in  their  affairs,  not  to  resolve  their  questions,  not  to  dictate 
teir  proceedings,  nor  to  enforce  their  form  of  Church  order.  They 
lave  a-arcclv  had  time  to  look  calmly  at  this  matter  vet,  they  are 
lardly  in  a  position  to  do  so;  and  their  minds  are  too  much 
ntent  (m  simply  preaching  Chiist  for  men's  salvation.     ^\nien 


*  This  view  is  fully  co:) finned  by  numerous  letters  in  our  possession, 
vol-  III.  ij  n 
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profi 


Mazzarella,  of  whom  wo  have  spoken,  ami  \\\\n  i^  ;tl\v;i\-:  ;■ 
for  every  pood  work.  He  is  a  man  of  jmaT  iuriunn« .  :li  i :  •• 
sent  out  a  good  number  of  hibourei-s  into  thr  ti«M.  ^M.  v. 
follows  with  his  ])rayers,  his  e«>unsels,  and  his  aiil.  '  ::' 
Guicciardini  is  another  well-knr>^\^l  pr«»mntrr  nf  tht-  rr-T'/.i:' 
cause,  and  even  in  his  exih*  has  never  Inst  sii;ht  nf  t1i»-  -:r.::* 
concerns  of  his  coimtrymen.  Then  theiv  is,  fur  tlif  p-^it 
at  least,  Si<^ior  Gavazzi,  wlio  if  not  formally  assfM-ialMl  \\i*!j  'i.r:. 
is  allied  -srith  them  in  heai1,  and  pants  for  thi'  >piritii:il  i»l'»:.> 
tion  of  Italy.     This   eminent    and   excellint    indi\i*i:nl.  «:  -* 

1)eculiarities  have  gained  him  mort*  applause'  am«»iiL:  i;-  -i.-i:  ■-* 
leroic  coura«r(»,  his  high  moral  principle,  his  ]»rnfi»u:iii  r'!:r  * 
con\'ictions,  and  his  wonderful  apnnriation  of  the  w.k"»  ;t:i!*i2B 
of  Italv,  mav,  and  we  trust  will  v«'t,  tin  murh  f«»r  hi- 1  <  ::.:.t. 
Wo  are  riuite  sure  he  d(»serves  all  the  eontideiice  an»l  ii.<«ur.v> 
ment  of  English  Christians. 

After  long  acquaintance  with  his  charaeter  and  laU»iir>.  *•  i^ 
Dfoiindly  convinced,  with  siieh  men  in  the  tirld.  th»r;riM  "I  I'Jr 
IS  not  lost,  nor  her  case  desjKTate.  llie  wlinlr  hi*ad  i-^  ■»:•  k.  .iM^ 
whole  heart  faint;  from  head  to  foot  theiv  is  no  s«tmrii.»'^*  zt 
As  the  j>rophet  says,  **  From  the  Irast  to  the  gnatiM  *\'.n,  -'-'^ 
given  to  covetou<nes?,  and  from  the  ]n'o]>het  to  thrprit  •»!  i  v. :%  «• 
d(^aleth  falselv."  Lon;^  vears  of  eivil  desT>«iti'«m  luiv.' u-l!  :j4 
ohiiterated  cuiiscienee,  and  stifie<l  all  iiohK'  f^iliii:;.  .\->^  ■ 
jH'ie^tly  exaction  and  ini])o>itioii,  «»f  Je^^uilic  rrat't  aii-l  i  :i:-J^ 
and  of  Incjuisitorial  i's/n'tutfiifr  ainl  enirlty  liavt*  d«t!u-  tin  ir  pi* 
work  iijMMi  tlu'  naiioMjiI  rliarartir.  The  haui^hiiirut  ••ttl;'  l**^ 
the  sup|>re>^ion  ot' (Miri'-iian  lit«  ralure,  and  thr  niLrU"t  i -.-:.■  "»3* 
have  l(^tt  their  impresN  upon  thr  hmjilr.  A  n  li::i'»ii  wh;*!-  ■•* 
fi ted  licit hrr  the  heart  iior  thr  lifr.  :ind  a  Cliri'^lianitx  witW 
Christ,  have  tauudit  iiiaiiv  to  ahlmr  thr  namr  "f  U.rh.  ^V 
marvel  if  somr  should  think  ilu-  wnund  pa'^t  run-.  :i!iil  nl'iM 
diviiu'ly-aj)jM»intrd  rriihily  it^  ir!"  Still  >\r  n  |-*:it.  thr  i-ju^ 
Italy  is  not  lost,  and  with  -^uih  nirn  at  tlu-  work  it  willii-i 
'\\V  admit  thr  appairnt  want  of  v,,;iu'  niir.  \v1j.».  likr  S.uil.  ^- 
tower  u]>  ah<»vr  thr  \\A  •)!'  llir  h'»^t.  Lnnkinir  at  tiir  w-rt. 
might  wi>h  for  -^nmr  Iraijrr  wh.i  ^hall  r«»iiihi!ir  in  hiiii^il 
patirnt  indu-try  i»t'  a  Wirlit',  thr  -lowini;  •/%  a\  I'f  :i  SiiXi-u-kn 
tht»  martyr  Miirit  mI"  ;i  .Inlui  llu--.  th*-  llr<f'»i-likr  -•ul  i 
Lutln'r,  thr  Iriiihiiij:  m1'  :i  r:il\in,  jiii-l  :ii»-  ••..i.^ii-rati..!!  *i 
Zwingh'.  W  r  kii«i\N  iHi!  t-\w\\  :i  \\\.\\\  \  ii-n  i-  n:i,)i  :i  m;iii  r.**' 
sary.        It     !•»    tn    I.r     rt-un  imImi,  .j    \\,.iX    ti.'-     iit-.\.r*    \u 

iipiiN  i«lii:iK     iM.l:-r:i:L;ii:-]ir.i     hi'. .in-    U.*\     ->'*     »!i.ihj     :],*     I 
Wiirk    jii-*!    hnw     I'm-    Ir.dy.       Thr   truth    i-.    ;iiiii    sli,,i;j.i   iir\ 
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sight  of,  the  work  going  on  in  the  Italian  Penin- 
altogethcr  an  unexceptional  one.  Not  one  of  the 
►vemments  has  armed  itself  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Not  one  of  the  States  has  been  revolutionized  by 
IS  of  religion.  True,  the  Jesuits  have  in  some  cases 
pelled,  and  the  clergy  have  been  reminded  that  politics 
exactly  within  their  province.  A  general  feeling  prevails 
3  Pope  ought  not  to  be  a  king,  and  that  the  priesthood  has 
are  intent  upon  the  fleece  than  was  conducive  to  the  wel- 
the  flock.     The  agency  employed  for  evangelizing  Italy 

been  employed  at  the  request  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
iroluntar}',  spontaneous  movement  on  the  part  of  individuals 
;  country  already  converted,  sustained  by  Christians  of 
countries,  especially  Great  Britain,  who  oelieve  that 
really  meant  that  his  followers  should  go  into  all  the 
md  preach    the  Gospel   to  every  creature.     Hence  the 

with  what  occurred  in  the  Apostles'  days,  when  the  dis- 
raversed  -^Vsia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  preaching  the 
to  all  who  would  hear  it,  without  waiting  to  be  invited, 
st  as  then  there  was  little  uniformity  and  organization 
►utset,  so  is  it  now.  Institutions  then  grew  up  as  they 
rnted,  out  of  the  Church,  and  not  the  Church  out  of  them; 

we  expect  it  -svill  be  in  Italy.  Multitudes  of  persons, 
;  in  difl'crcnt  places,  agreed  as  to  essentials,  but  perhaps 

in  some  details,  ^vill  of  their  own  accord  sooner  or  later 
e  more  or  less  closely,  for  the  advantage  of  mutual  fellow- 
id  support,  and  for  the  promotion  of  common  objects, 
this  M  ill,  ill  all  prol)al)ility,  occur  in  its  proper  time,  it  will 
luty  of  fori'ii;!!  Christians,  not  to  hasten  or  to  force  theii' 
Q.  Cons<jli(latioii,  which  is  natural  and  free,  will  be  more 
I  pcTiuanent,  and  lead  to  better  results,  than  what  is  pre- 

aiid  constrained.  Until  now,  there  has  been  on  all 
tial  questions,  a  harmony  which  may  be  called  unanimous, 
'  indications  of  ivstivenoss  and  alienated  affection,  which 
ve  (iCcurrcHl,  have  ai'isen  almost  entirely  from  the  indis- 
al  of  those  who  wish  to  ])ro])agate  some  foreign  system  of 

order  ui)on  Italian  soil.*  We  therefore  warn  all  who  love 
nd  \nsli  well  to  the  new-born  Churches  there,  not  to  inter- 
in  their  affairs,  not  to  resolve  their  questions,  not  to  dictate 
oceedintrs,  nor  to  enforce  their  form  of  Church  order.  They 
arcelv  had  time  to  look  calmlv  at  this  matter  vet,  they  are 
in  a  position  to  do  so;  and  their  minds  are  too  much 
n  simply  ])reaching   Christ  for  men's  salvation.     When 


"nis  view  i.s  ftiUy  coriUnncil  by  luuncrous   letters  in  our  possession. 

Ti.  I]  n 
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Mazzarella,  of  whom  wo  have  spoken,  and  wlio  is  always  r.^i. 
for  every  pood  work.  He  is  a  man  of  {jreat  inHuenct-,  aii'll.^ 
sent  out  a  jj^ood  numher  of  laboun^rs  into  the  Hi 'hi,  whfii.  i.' 
follows  ^^^th  his  prayers,  his  counsels,  and  his  aid.  <'"u:: 
Guiccianlini  is  another  well-known  promoter  of  the  l*nttrv:i!: 
cause,  and  even  in  his  exile  has  never  lost  sijrht  of  the  >j>inTut! 
concerns  of  his  countrymen.  Then  there  is,  for  xhv  pn-~n: 
at  least,  Sij^^or  (iavazzi,  who  if  not  formally  assm-iattil  vith  th':.i. 
is  allied  with  them  in  heart,  and  pants  fur  the  spiritual  n-vviitn- 
tion   of  Italy.     This    eminent    and   excellent    indinjlual.    «):■'*•■ 

Eeculiarities  have  f^ainiil  him  moiv  applause  amonp  un  xhitu  !.-• 
eroic  couraj^i*,  his  hij^h  moral  principle,  his  pn»fnund  n-lJL'i  'i* 
con^^ctions,  and  his  wcaiderful  appiveiation  (»f  the  w<h's  andw;ii:> 
of  Italv,  mav,  and  we  trust  will  vi»t,  <lo  much  for  hi«*  ci»im:r\ 
AVe  are  rpiite  sure  he  deserves  all  the  c(»ntidence  and  enntuno- 
ment  of  Kn«rlish  ( 'hristians. 

.After  lonp  acipiaintanci'  with  his  character  ami  lalxmrs,  wr  ^r» 
profoundly  convinciMl,  with  such  men  in  the  Held,  theeauM'^f  ll^ii) 
IS  not  lost,  nor  her  case  <l«v<perate.  The  whi>h»  head  is  sick,  aii'ltl:*.' 
whole  heart  fjiint ;  from  head  to  foot  then*  is  no  !S4)undne<s  iu  i*. 
As  the  proj)lH't  says,  **  From  the  lea^t  to  the  jrn'ate^l  evi-r)  *n\*-  > 
given  to  covetousuess,  and  fnun  the  jmmhet  to  the  priest  every  pii* 
(h'aleth    falsely.*'      Loup  years  iif  civil  desiMitism  have  will  lii-'ii 
obliterated  couM'iencc,    and  stiHinl  all    ni»l»le   fci-Iini;.      Acc^  "f 
priestly  exact imi   and   im|H»>iti«in,  «»f  Jt'Miitic  craft   and  cuniiiu*. 
and  of  luijuiNitorial  I'sftiuntujr  jiml  t-rurlty  have  tlone  their  pn-pf 
work  u]M)n  the  natinna]  eharartii*.     The  hani**hment  nf  the  Itii'l*'-     ; 
the  sujipres>i«in  «»f  rini^rian  literature,  and  the  n-iirn  of  iiru'»r.uii^'.     I 
have  l<'ft  their  im]»reN«.  u|Mtii  thr  pniple.      A  reli;:iiui  which  U-ii«-     ' 
fit^l  neither  the  heart  nnr  tiie  lite,   and  a  < 'Iiri>tiunitv  with«>u' 
Christ,  have   tauL:ht   many   tn  ahlmr  the   name  nf  Uith.      Whit 
marvel  if  some  >hoii]d  think  the  wniiiid  past  cure,  and  r\-fu«H'  th* 
divinely-aj)|Miinte<l  reined\  itMJf''     Still   we  n-|N*at,   the  cau^  ••t 
Italy  is  n«>t    lust,  and  with  ^ueh   men  at  the  wi»rk  it  will  ni*l  U' 
We  admit    tin-  a|»pari  nl  want  of  >iimi>  one,  wIhi,  like  Saul,  JuiH 
tower  u])  alMive  tlie  rest  of  the   Imst.       LiMikint;  at   the  Work,  »« 
mi^rht  wi^h    for  ^-mir  li-ad*  r    who   -hall  comhine  in  hiniM-lf  tin 
l»atiint  indu-try  of  u  Wirlit',  thr   irltiwiuu'  zial  of  a  Savt»nunilM. 
the   mart\r   •»!»!!  it   of  a    .lojni    Ha-*-*,    tin-    lli-^tur-like   -ml  of   a 
Ijitlnr,   tip'    l«  .Mitiiii;    of  :i  rahiu.   and    tin-    eoiiMi'mtiitu    **(  a 
Zwin;^li'.     \\  r  kiM»w    n«iT   ^ih  h  a  ni.in  :  n»»r  i-*  -^wAx  a  man  no^-*- 
sary.        It     i>    tn    Im-     niisi  ihIhii-.j    ili;iT    tin-    nio\(r'<     in     thi?* 
w«irk   •li'»4l;iiiii   I,  li;jnr,-  iiii..]>   w.am  •■!    n;«  II :  and  hv  their  >ili  nt. 
in'l:\  i«!ii  il.     III.  l>!:i:jiii-]:.  ij     l..!.i:ii*    tIma     :i!i-    doim;     the     U-*! 
w»»rk    jii'^t    nnw    for    Ii.dy.       I'he   truth    i«*.    mid    should    ni**ir 
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K  lost  siglit  of,  the  work  going  on  in  the  Italian  Penin- 
nla  is  altogether  an  unexceptional  one.  Not  one  of  the 
ivil  governments  has  armed  itself  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
eligioQ.  Not  one  of  the  States  has  been  revolutionized  hy 
[oestions  of  religion.  True,  the  .Tc-iiitf-  }i:\\v  in  i-mnv  tu-fs 
een  expelled,  and  the  clergy  have  Leon  reminded  that  politics 
re  not  exactly  within  their  province.  A  general  feeling  prtvnils  ■ 
hat  the  Pope  ought  not  to  he  a  tdng,  and  Unit  the  prieftf  hood  has 
een  more  int«nt  upon  the  fleece  than  was  conducive  to  the  wel- 
ire  of  the  flock.  The  agency  employed  for  evangelizing  Italy 
las  not  been  employed  at  the  request  of  the  mass  of  the  people- 
t  is  a  voluntarj',  spontaneous  movement  on  the  part  of  individuals 
1  that  countrj-  already  converted,  sustained  b)'  Chiistian-s  of 
ther  countries,  especially  Glreat  Britaiu,  who  believe  that 
Jhrist  really  meant  that  his  followers  should  go  into  all  the 
rorld  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Hence  the 
nalogy  with  what  occurred  m  the  Apostles'  days,  when  the  dis- 
iples  traversed  A^ia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  preaching  the 
Kispel  to  all  who  would  hear  it,  witJiout  waiting  to  be  invited. 
Lnd  just  OS  then  there  was  HtUe  uniformity  and  organization 
t  the  outset,  HO  is  it  now.  Institutions  then  grew  up  as  they 
rere  wautc-d,  out  of  the  Chureh,  and  not  the  Church  out  of  them; 
od  so  we  expect  it  will  be  in  Italy.  Multitudes  of  persons, 
neeting  in  different  places,  agreed  as  to  essentials,  but  perhaps 
■arying  in  some  details,  will  of  their  owii  accord  sooner  or  later 
issociate  more  or  less  closely,  for  the  advantage  of  mutual  fellow- 
hip  and  siipnurt,  and  fur  the  promotion  of  common  objects, 
ict-ing  this  wiU,  in  all  pnibubility,  occur  in  its  proper  time,  it  v,t\\ 
K.'  the  duty  <if  furei-i;!!  Cbi-istians,  not  to  hasten  or  to  force  their 
iretiireu.  (AniMilidatiou,  which  is  natund  and  free,  will  be  moi^e 
eal  and  jicniiiinuut,  and  load  to  better  results,  than  what  is  pro- 
nature  and  coti^ti'aliifd.  I'ntil  uow,  there  has  been  on  all 
lubstaiitial  ijiicstiiiu^,  a  hiinuoiiy  which  may  he  called  unanimous, 
md  any  iudiuatiuii.s  of  iv.-li\ciK'ss  and  alienated  atfection,  which 
tnay  have  .icninvd,  have  arlson  almost  entirely  fii)m  the  iiidis- 
tn-et  zeal  of  those  ulio  wisli  to  ])rupagate  some  foreign  system  of 
Chiux'h  ordoi'  upiiu  Italian  soil.*  ^^'^:  therefore  warn  all  who  love 
Italy,  ami  wish  well  to  the  ne\i-l»oni  ('hnixrhes  fhei"e,  not  to  inter- 
middle  ill  tlieir  aifairs,  nottoi-esolve  their  questions,  not  to  dictate 
their  ]iroi.'i.>ediiigs.  nor  to  enfoiw  their  fnnn  of  Church  order.  They 
have  st-iu'rcly  bad  tiuu'  to  look  ualnily  at  this  matter  yet,  they  are 
harflly  in  a  position  to  do  so;  and  their  minds  aiv  too  much 
intent  on  simply  prcacliiiig  ('hrist  for  men's  salvation.     "WHieu 
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thoy  have  more  loiMiiv  tlioy  willooiiK^  to  n.*fliH.'t  iipnii  tho>o  tlv.!.:» 
in  tho  lip:lit  of  tlicir fircumstimci's,  ninl  will  Uicidt'  for  tlniiiMlv.-, 
wlietluT  tlicv  will  1k'  Prrsbytrrians,  KpiscojKilijins.  or  rnu^yrrLr.t- 
tioiiiiHst^.  Kxpcrii'iU'L*  will  •^adually  ti-arli  thtiii  wliat  t-nn* 
most  coiulucivo  to  the  iiittTusts  of  the  (inspel  in  thi  ii  li^r.:.*.  . 
and  which  harmonisivs  hest  ^^^tll  the  poliey  that  i<  ■*iiitir:li  !■ 
their  eireumstaiices. 

We   have  not  dwelt   toi)  lon^  on  thes:-  fjuestinn^.  ■».  ^  ^iil- il.-^ 
are  of  vital  imjMirtance,  anrl  persons  are  found  ready  to  «|ii  ilih  v- 
tendeneies  to  drlav  ory:anization   in  Italv.  a<  I*lvnioiithi<!a  :»:;'!  * 
forth.      To    n^    it    matters   little    wliat    tin*   Italians    ;in-   ».:'.!••.. 
provided    thoy   make    «rood    elaim    to    the    name    of   rliri-Ti:ii\ 
aiid  this    tlyy  havr  done.      All  of  thrm    sIiowimI    sin    a]>-  -'". 
zeal   diirin;^'    thr    lute  war,  and,   harked   jiy  tln'  n'»Mt'  lil'-r.!'^ 
of    the    IJritish    and    Ki>reii:ni     Hihle    Sn-ietv,    tli«\     i-htk!:*  :.  •«: 
a  system   of  volportap'  whifli   ha>    jrouc  on  to   thi<  d.i\.     !:■ 
Socictv   iu-t    n;iTji»'tl,   with   true  ('hri<ti;Mi    di>intiriMMiT.'-^  '■:;• 
jjoits  twelvi'  o]'  Iniii'ti't'i!   a;»'ents  of  diffi'!«'nl   kind's,  \>li'-  !  i' 
in    every    |)ari  '  ol'    Italy    now  ijpen:     and    wr    havr    n**   »!•  ■  ■ 
:irr   (jiiii  '   It  inly   to   tlistril)eiti'  the  **  Wi»rd   of  (Jml."    in    \\ii;i!  i* 
.\\-  :\v\\\    ^?    I-  '{  ini'  **  l*a^'-inionv  t>f  Si.  lN-:<  :•."  il:,*  ninnirnt  V*\*:^ 
..ntiiu-  <ri-.'    io  lp'.'    i'.;;'  idirtt'd.     Tin-  Ilrlitri'm-  Traet  Sih:'!\  i- 
.'loll;.  1"  III  !i':  :■  ill  tin-  \,..ik.  and  i**  n  iiiliTini:  i;«MMl  ^rrvirr  in  it*  •  ah 
'I'li'-t    i\iu\    ({!'.  iii\r  v.y.      Vast   nunilM-r--  of  Itali;in   IMi'li"*.    i'''- 
iK»  r.ii   ii...ik«.  :ii..i  ;i,|.'i.  !i.,\r  hiM-n  juit  into  rirmlalion.  ai^l  iitI'' 
•■'l>''i_v     •  ■•.   '■■      ■:■    '1:    V    :0i'   cxli-n-jx  *'1\     rrad.       K\  :niu''h*t*   ar'i 
j.li' a*      <  "lin- ;  •■.    .■,-.;..!    ::    |   i  \|i-:;i;l  tin- S'ripini«- t»'   thi-V»"Jv; 
:     d  «'\    ly  •.:■-!.:.  ill  a  viii^tiui  !r   i.r    ;  !;j«'i<*,  r.in\nt«*  and    ii.'j'r.:- v 

■I-  :".ii- «-ni;!.-i  :;.■•• -Ml  I  -iMy.  .-.  !  •!;.•  prluripal  ritii  ■*.  .t!!-i  ill 
-■•::■■  ■  -iir''  ■•■..•  1",  la-  "  Vi.' -  ■  r--  ):■ '-I  •'•i  til"  p!il»h«-  ]•:  'il,:!!.'-! 
\:      ■••"j»'!.      '^     1  ■   '  :"  ''•     <       .:    fill,     :•    •   larLffl}  aTTi:.'lfd.    '■'.'.'' 

'    .'i:-!''       ■     \'     '.     ;    !"■■■  ■•■   '.    ''    •   !      \:\\-i  \     ***' \\\.\r\   a-«»'vd'l«  *'• 

•    !r!.?-.-.    i":  ■   I.'i.r^S  ...      A  i;-.\    -.\h,I,.   ,.hi  '!;    ..!i   i-::.'.'. 

■-'»■.    -I  iN'    J'l  ■       ".'-■  .!■  •'  .    :"  **.'     :  .     :■:  '-'iiiii   MJ"  til,-  ^   m:;;^.      I-j   ■. 

•A-ni-.l.  a  -I.  '•■■...:■  X  .'    .  i.  ■ 'ni|.M  !i    i.  :;ati  t'    :   !.--:li  d^n  • '!;. 

•■  I'.-i"*!  i-  "■  "•  I  -■    I-!-"!:    "■-  jjy-t- -  .•!     ..'■•'. I  :••  I'M  jM-  r.  _;  .1 'i*^- 

;*':■:"■-*■'-.  ■■^:'!  .  ■.:       •  ■.    ;    ..    !-,  ,p     •■■*.    I..;..   1.      'llii^  i^  t:;;;.  h   :■■ 

\  .  -■■'!   ■•■  "  V    ■  /■!  It  ■\.'  '.  ■'  :■■  .  ..  ilir!  a  f •  v\    -V.-r 

^^  '  '  •■.'..     ■'::  '  '    t   .':\    i.n  ihi^ 

■•"     '■'    ■      '    ^'-  .i!'   .'.  i\      e  .    .         i».        ■■:■  I  Tr.!!:  S.M-ii  !:«-*. 

'II'  til'  ^       •.    ].,,{     ".       '[].    riiii\ I  I  ■  -  •' ■  :    -■■'.«-  .Ill- *"nn-  i»f  ihtiu 

\\\'»<  IjIh-i.,!  :,Mf|  Mlf-d«  Is  villi:.      T"!  '-v  laij  I.  .  itirnlly  urn*  nf  thitn 
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weired  a  sum  of  nwjiioy,  left  as  a  legacy  to  liis  wil'o.  Tiiia  Biun 
B  immediately  dcvotiii  to  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  a  house 
T  public  worship,  in  order  to  ovei-Mine  the  difficultj-  of  finding 
roper  accommodation.*  Maay  of  them  give  nil  the  timt  ana 
.oney  they  can  to  hi'lp  on  the  work.  But  since  they  are  for  tbo 
xmt  part  poor,  and  new  openings  are  continually  presenting  them- 
Jvee  foreign  aid  ia  imnoratively  required.  To  BU0)ly  this,  there 
the  Committee  fiir  Italian  E^-angclization  at  GencTii,  which 
oefl  more  than  contribute  money,  inasmuch  as  it,  to  a  certain 
rtent,  directs  the  movements  of  its  agents.  The  pi-incipal  member 
f  this  Committee  is  the  excellent  Colonel  Tronchin.  Anothcsr 
Vnnmittcc  eskts  at  Nice,  mainly  composed  of  Englishmen,  and 
bia,  like  its  Gfcncvan  collcagiio,  not  oiily  collects,  but  looks  after 
he  appropriation  of  its  funds. f  It  is  much  the  same  with  the 
Taldenses.  Then  tlieiT  are  certain  individuala  who  superintend 
ke  distribution  of  fiiuds  entrusted  to  them.  In  England,  there 
ireeenerous  and  devotM  Christians  who  give  or  collect  money 
far  me  same  purpose,  and  the  case  may  bo  the  ssmo  clsowhore. 
iympathv  is  all  very  well,  hut  money  must  be  had,  for  nais  have 
io  be  paid,  and  the  expenses  of  the  meetings  must  be  met.  Evan- 
^^tista,  with  their  *wi\es  and  families,  must  be  kept  from  starvo- 
Sm,  and  books  must  he  purchased.  TraTelUng  involves  an  out- 
li^ ;  and  when  the  converts  have  done  their  utmost,  a  wide  margin 
Hnains  to  bo  filled  up.  In  sonic  ca.sea,  agents  have  to  be  trained, 
iDd  fitted  for  their  wmk.  But  to  return  to  the  sources  of  supplv. 
fliere  are  oortain  Odnimittoos  for  continental  evangelization  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England.  In  Scotland  the  Free  Church 
iTgorous^ly  n-iiiist  the  \Valdenscs.  In  England,  we  find  twoSocie- 
ios,  the  'Foi'i;::i  .\id  and  tlio  EvnnseHf.';il  Conthiental;  nnd  also 
it  Italian  (.'Dnuuitiie.  This  laticr  is  a  siuall  organization  whoso 
movement-;  iue  very  private,  and  tberefi)re  its  action  is  limited, 
"111  its  iiifiiu'iire  tritiing.  ft  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  its 
"silence  i-^  su])erf)uous.  Wc  turn,  tlicn,  to  the  Foreign  Aid, 
Dii-i  Siiciety  i-^  chiefly  supported  by  ei'anfjelical  members  of  the 
^areh  "f  l-^iij:IaiKl.  Two  of  its  executive,  the  Ecv.  Richard 
Bnrgcsa,  the  SeLTctary,  and  the  IIou.  Arthur  Kinnaird  undertook 
iji'umey  to  Xiirtliem  and  Central  Italy  in  September  last,  for  the 
audabic  purpose  of  making  themselves  aequamted  with  the  field. 
^tftm  a  ver\-  interesting  re[)ort  of  this  journey,  wo  gather  a  number 
'f  facts  in  the  main  harmonising  with  our  own  convictions  already 
ipressed.  Wi'  eanuot  sufficiently  commend  the  candour  and 
mthfulnesi  of  this  report,  coming,  as  it  d()e.s,  from  those  who 

•  "  Quarterlj   Reporter  "f  the  Kvangelical  Continental  Societj  ;"  where  how- 
•a  all  the  facta  are  not  naincit. 

t  Report  of  the  "  Forei^ers'  EvuigelizaUon  Committee  atKice,"  Nov,  1869. 
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might  liavo  1)0011  oxpoctod  to  withhold  ihrir  duo  nuod  «»f  jrraw-fi ■••.:. 
tho  iiTogiilar  luodos  of  ivlip^iuiis  activity  ilu'V  wiliu'ssid  ar.'l  yr! 
admirod.  They  doscribo  with  jjreat  fainioss  and  aci'iiracy  wl>." 
thoy  ^^'itllOsscd  at  Turin,  3Iilan,  Floivmv,  Genoa,  and  'U- 
whoro ;  and  tho  gonoral  inijawssion  thoir  stali'iuout  Icavo-*  u]i"ii 
tho  mind  is,  that  it  will  ho  a  shamo  and  s<irn)W  to  Knjrlaud  in  aM 
yoars  if  British  Christians  note  stand  alnof  fmm  th  -ir  ]»:v!l;n-'" 
now  la))ouring  to  spread  tho  Gosjud  in  Italy.  Wo  an*  n'»t  wwatk 
to  what  oxtont  thoir  a])i>oal  has  Xas^n  n -i]>oi uUm I  ti>;  hut  wo  luvi* 
roason  to  boliovo  tliat  hithorto  a  vorv  limited  sum  ha«j  \n\\\  iJjoJ 
at  tho  disposal  of  tho  Foreign  Aid  Socioty  fur  this  fthjitt.  ♦'» 
course,  tho  claim  is  yot  new,  and  popular  intore>t  nia<l  gradu.iii} 
bt^  awakonod  in  it.* 

And  now  ooino**  th(»  Evangolioal  Continontal  Sin*iety,  whirli  •* 
supported  almost  ontiroly  by  Xonconfunnists.  We  find  that  thi* 
society  has  issued  a  series  of  appeals  on  behalf  of  Italy  from  ■'■'" 
conimeiicement  of  tho  ojijjortunity  in  its  fav<iur.  The^e  api"  :J' 
have  b(vn  widelv  circulated,  an<l  extracts  fnnn  its  corn-^iHUi-l.  !:•■• 

•  mil 

have  boon  i)ublished.  And  with  what  ivsull  ^  At  a  Ai..'/-r.  h'l-l 
in  London,  on  tho  1st  of  Februarv,  tho  secivtan"  aniiouno^l  tii-** 
tho  subscriptions  for  Italy  amoiinti'd  t«»  thi-^v*  hundred  jn-unu*- 
This  is  ])ut  a  ])allry  sum,  and  seem<  to  be  a  ivpn»:hh  ts>  I»ri:i*h 
Xoncunformists.  Why.  cunpare  this  with  the  lar^'e  a'.ii"U:/' 
enthusiastically  forwarded  lo(itiribabli  to  buy  riHts  and  iruniH'Wiii' 
The  list  is  Ik -fore  u^.  and  Wi'  tind  tliat  only  (tut-  l>is<entinL:  <'"n«'?^' 
gation   in   all  Kn,rland  has  e<»iitributiHl  six  j^ound-*  as   a  o»lUr:i'* 


*  Th'iM  luiier  frv)in  Mr<.  Di'^iiiu-tU  iiitiv  iiitort*4t  Kn^lUh  ivadtfr*  in  the  K'hisl 
that  i«80  Uilmirablv  coiuliK'lo  I  bv  lior  Iituth-.uhl  and  liom*It* :  — 

•  JoU  ':x 

"I  am  ftnxIoTH  to  give  von  :i  tVw  tlct;»il'i  nf  tlie  o\ammat:<m  wlioh  \*\  p'j^ 
(111  tilt*  20th  instiint.  It  wduIjI  hnvo  niif'uvtl  vmir  lu'urt  to  Imvo  f^^rw  hi>«  ih* 
iiumltcnt  liavf  inrn-usiHl.  Kvrrv  «f.it  in  tlu*  (.ti»])el  wa*  taken  u|»  liy  th«««>  ^t%^ 
chililron,  ami  tluir  ha|i)iy  rtiunten.i:i.i-«  ^!l■)vv('ll  h<»w  deli^htisl  th<-T  weiv  ttiA*.  \^ 
lon^'OXiKH'tril  day  h.td  at  hmt  arri\—l.  At  i>  \:  I'lid  •)!*  tho  m«Hn  were  pUo^l  l"-' 
tahk't,  one  contuiniii;;  ttx*  pri/*'^  and  u]»<iii  tlio  ttthcr  woro  oihibttitl  a  Tar:^:;  a^ 
tiling's,  wiuh  as*  -.liirt"*,  colhr".  ^a  ii|ih»rj«,  *Vr  .  whicli  h^d  bti*n  ma«I<*  l»y  ih*'  *ijn 
pirli*; — K'ttiTH  writtvii  in  Fri-iioh  and  Italian,  ni|iybo»iki  and  ««Toral  other  tUiOr 
writton  by  l»oth  1ki\-  anil  -jirl.-*.  TIhti'  v.u-j  uU.»  a  li^t  Ci>ntainini;  the  namr^t  'fa! 
thi'  i-hildivn.  shiiwin.'  li  i.>  nuiny  hail  luvn  n'^rular  inatlondin^  the  Sunday  M:b«<* 

and  anotlu'i-  li^t  i  I'  ■_' I  r  .n  In.  r.     Ibit  all  i*\t-t  wrro direfttsl  tt>  the  taUeomtaia 

\\\z  tho  jiri/i-i.  u!:.'r.'  b.-M.-.  t  m'  Mil  \y*  and  TiManirnt*.  and  «)t  her  neat  li-UviiM 
lMi.ik\  w,-iv  til-'  tw-  Lirji'-ilx.  r  niid-il-.  I  In- •«'".!>  .-t'.i-ir  \.i!u»d  trti>nd  Uaraui.  firtk 
Iw  I  boyi  wb-  h.i  I  ni.i  !»■  tli  •  /n-.it.-t  ]ir  i^ti-**  in  kn  twi.  dj.*  ''f  tbi*  Holy  S^Tij»rnm 

•'It  W.I",  -.wi.*  t'l  br.ir  tlii-o  di:»r  tbili'.rrll  lilt  tip  tb<-<r  \i>t(i>»  in  |*nuft:iw«  th 
I.'T.l.  \\\  j  .jnt  d  in  rli  r-i*  im  i-t  iwntiv.  Altt-r  tlii-  |[\:nn  «i.u  ann*.  l>t 
l)i -.ii;«-:  -  i'.i:i..    r -ruMrd  with  tb--  ISiM--  in  1:  «  !.  in  I.  .in  I  i  •  i.nitMiitMl  the  rtawiMI 


ti-iii.      Tu"  lit' till*  )•  •lo,  ('.irii.iu  >  and  Ut-rn.it  >. «':  •'-..•  I  •  .:•  li  :li  •nii^h  ar«|iiamtai 
with  (i-Nr<i  W'onl  tli.i!  tiiiTi'  wa^tt-Ml  inbr  tbiii  •  nh  d''<H-r««  1  the  hoanaN^l  priar 
their  uuiwcr*  wore  <•>  c.rrivt  w\v\  i:ivcii  in  s*!i  h  t\.i';t  isTipture  Ui&giuig«. 
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R  behalf  of  Italy ;  tuid  though  the  sum  is  small,  it  is  worthy 
f  record,  shcuviiii;  unc  honourable  exception  among  the  thousand 
ree  churches  ■.!'  iMifjland.  We  shall  not  plead  for  the  two  socie- 
ies  we  have  iillinlcl  to ;  but  wo  must  say  that,  as  the  only  two 
orieties  in  EnuJanJ  which  profess  to  assist  in  the  preeent  Italian 
novement,  tiny  might  to  uqyc  recei>'ed  more  than  five  or  six 
nmdied  poumls  fn.m  all  claasea  of  British  Christians  for  the 
irorVs  saJce,  it'  unt  for  thtir  own.  Tho  little  they  have  raised 
has  been  prijioipiiUy  eiven  to  tho  WiUdenses  and  the  two  eom- 
luttees  at  Gtiiv\ m  and  at  Nice. 

We  are  a\\;iro  that  an  impression  is  abroad  that  the  Italiiui 
»ork  is  veiT  iu'^iiniificant — that  what  Httlo  is  done  must  be  kept 
Mcret — ana  tlr.il  mouey  is  not  required  to  aid  it.  As  to  the  (irat, 
the  Itahan  \\ink  ii  siujiI!.  if  compared  with  the  millions  who 
inhabit  the  Cumitiv.  liut  it  is  large  when  conti-astcd  with  what 
itwas  a  yeai-  :i;;i),  and  for  many  years  previously;  it  is  lai'go 
ihea  it  is  i  ..u.-iJiTwl  that  scarcely  fifty  missionaries  and  colpor- 
teurs are  cnu^i^'id;  and  it  is  large  if  we  boar  in  mind  tho 
Bnmense  esd'nt  ni"  t(.'Z'ritorv  thrown  open,  and  the  possibilitv  of 
a  increase.  'In  uuv  liiliuls  it  is  enough  that  Italy  is  the  tiVkl. 
oata  the  si.r.j]irl  :iflii.iiuili)ii,  that  pecuniary  aid  is  not  rcipiired, 
it  is  an  amiiilili-  ilcht^i'm  whereby  to  escuse  an  unwilluig  mind ; 
ntthe  facts  v.-  buvc  cited  must  dispel  it.  "With  regaid  to  the 
flnid  point,  I  in  ^tatiiment  is  partially  ti-ne;  and  thi?  is  the  chief 
Rason  why  iv  Iilivc  refrained  m  this  paper  from  gi\")ng  state- 
ments through  which  any  danger  could  accrue  to  the  unprotected 
and  scattiTud  evangelists  who  arc  now  doing  the  work  of  God. 
\Ve  regret  this  necessity  iniposc<l  on  ns,  as  the  narmtion  of  facts 
tnown  to  ns  would  enlist  sympathy  more  effectually  than 
wij-  other  apjieal.'  Itut  the  public  prints  abomid  in  details 
QOile  cxjilicit  enough  to  show  the  character  and  bearings  of 
Mic  movement.  It  is  certain  that  the  Pope  and  the  Italian 
•tchbishops  and  bishojw  do  not  look  on  With  indifference.  They 
jiave  uttercvl  the  most  absurd  and  exag^rated  assertions  about 
it,  misrepre.-jcntiiig  it  in  every  way,  and  they  have  thundered 
"M  their  (inatliema,s  against  all  who  favour  and  i>romote  it. 
His  Holiness,  f()r  example,  sa\s  to  his  Irish  supporters,   "I-et 

*  The  prudence  that  is  Te<]uir«<l  by  ClirUtiui  men  in  Italy  a  indicated  in  the 
baching  woril«  of  one  of  lier  noble  sonii,  »lio  thus  writes  i — 

'In  order  not  tt  ruin  everything  by  too  hot  a  zeal,  I  nia^t,  for  the  present, 
iBuin  (ilent,  luiTely  obiervlng  >nd  iludyliig  our  nffnira.  Until  the  fate  of 
Cntral  Italy  in  dci  i  Ud,  ive  must  not  risk  the  ^eat  caiias  of  the  GospeL  Not 
OM  I  xee  Italy  unprepared — iltu  [seven  very  much  prepaved — but  Iha  temporary 
(inmimeiiti  arc  so  tiiiiiil,  thfy  tiilic  fi  ight  at  the  very  mention  of  the  pK.icliing 
of  the  Gtupel.  ...  1  Imvu  found,  even  more  than  1  cipGcteil,  minds  disposed  to 
■Uiukui  Popery,  when  there  shall  bo  liberty  to  spi^ak  frocly." 
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US  unite  in  invoking  the  patronage  of  all  the  blosaod  in  heavon, 
especially   of  the    immaculate   Virgin  Mary,    Mother    of  (i-1. 
that    the   pest    of  heresy   and    schism,   which    men    the    lU'isi 
wicked  are  strinng  to  iutnxluce  into  the  regiou-s  of  Italy,  nuiy 
be    diiven    from    them  ? "     It   has   Ijeeu    truly   said   that    tl:i^ 
passage  proves  what  spirit    they   are   of,    and   forcibly  rt'm:r:i- 
us  of  that  admirable  scene  in    the   PihjmnH   Protjrr.^.-,   \\htr* 
Biuiyan    says    of   old    giant  Pope,    **  lie    can    now    do    lir!^ 
more  than  sit  in  Ids  cave's  moutb,  grinning  at  i>ilgriins  a?  thiv 
go  by,  and  biting  his  nails,  l)ccause  he  cannot    come  at   imii^. 
saWng,  *  You  will  never  mend  till  more  of  you  be  burned.'  "*     1* 
is  true  the  terrors  of  the  aufo   ihi  £e  are  over,  even  in  It«ilv; 
but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  at  all  inditt'ereiit  l«i  l!if; 
who   are  striving  to   plant   the  standard  of  ChrisiV  i;r»<s  uj»-:: 
the  summits   of  Italy.     Their   dangers  are  great,    the  w«»ik  i- 
m-gent.     They  are   sober,   earnest  men,  fearing  (.t*h1.     Iliihfrt" 
they  have  jn-ospered;  and  if  they  have  not  eivated   a  u;iti-r..ii 
movement,    they    have    e\ery where  found  acceptance;  and  \\n} 
look  with  especial  confidence  to  free  and  Pn)testant  KnglanJ  fcr 
sNTupatby  and  succour.     We  are  pi'i*suaded  that  when  the  leali:^ 
and  power  of  the  work  are  understmKl  among  us  thousoivN  ^iU 
be  ready  to  help  them,  and  to  wish  them  God-spi^txi. 


33rltf  ^ntirrs. 

John  Anoiill  Jimks:  A  l^^ir\v  ..i  his  ^ai  ..1  liy  tin*  affivtion  «.f  Dr.  ramp* 

Ili.-tUirv.     Chnnu'liT.      I!I*i.|U.  n*.-.     anl  ^»«'II   !•»  tlu'   7«'alna4  laUmr^  the  !n«9^ 

liitor.irv  l.iiJuMin*:  with  l>i^'»rt.itiiin"»  ^n^  t  ih:il'>,  iho  hill^U*  uU«l   hjilloveil  pur* 

i\y    Tulpit   ai..|    Ihr    Pn-..  A -.i.l.  ini,-  ,K,.f  nf  his   litV-loiiij  fri^Hid.      U  \k'^ 

I  ri'iU'hm-*,    (  ••llj'.'p     Ki-'onn.    \\\       lU  .....    r     .  .      i           i  ;     -     .  i  ..       i.  :^ 
i.j...  <'.r!.iwii    It  Ik      I      1        111    ""'  p:  »r«'^  t  I  Ih-  a  l«:i» 'niphv,     ll  :^ 

tlolm    (  tirnpiM'll.    Jl.I).       lymlin:  J'»h:i  '             ',                                   i       t     '    *    «           /* 

Sn.iv..     l!<«J ».  ■*^'   ''"'J',  \vntt»:j  wiili  thf   jMthtu  i-r 

!ii  »'imiii :  aiiil  wi'h  all   ih*.'  j:lt»w  uf 

Tins  valiiahir  w.»:k  tlriiianl- a  r.'-'t'M-  ..|iie:Iii^  f:i»'n>Uhi|t.     So  it  diiUhii- 

ii»lioo  at  niir  haii-U      1;    .;■_'    i-.t  iv*-l  ■    an  1   Mii.ii.;;.  ^ 'h.- ftMilrr  with  raniiC 

l'"'  il>  ju^l  hi't'iM*  I  In- piili'iiMiii  ,  i.t'nii;  .    l»r     i   .^.il.il   •-.ii'>!  i<>iix      l»r.   ( 'u!u(<- 

a;ruli'    Li-t    m-'i'Ii    .i.i   .l,ihi    A'.  .•M  i'  ii,  riii-.-  i\u'  n.ttural   i>r<»in|>i!n;;  «*f 

.J.»*iH'>'>,  w*  w.-,,-  ■  :;.ii'!"  t-i    \)ii'.     '.\.x-  ii  ^  .i  l.i      •'  >>:i  i' -i   Aiii:i'ii  «l;iiui  »,  kui 

?•<   -p  •  aiil  v.iiji'jv     .f   rl;      ,     .:[-,.:>   ■>!  ■    ;i..j.  -     t   t  ■  l,.iii  ••  ll   a  ilmiliK*  tA^k  lA 

:Ii  -  v<i|nnH',  III  t.i    -fiiinf  it^  al-iiiiv.  ,    In    •              ■'  '.  ■!■     ■■      vIa,  to  nrsx^fU 

N«'\v,  liowov«-r,  w.- .u.- |.ii'jti!.  .|  t.»  •!  •  »' ■■  .'i-r   -V.,,*,  ai.-i  ri'!«nlt'4  of  Mr. 

l»oth.       h    i-    a    >;»i.  1.  ;:  I    i.i..;.  ::ti.-'r  '    .^l:l:  ■■«''  '.•'  .        i      l--i  !:) -it   forth  hu 

-   ••Quiirtcrly  Koportcr  •  f'  K\  jii  •.•HjmI  ContiniMit^l  Socieiv."  |^  I*, 
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Muple  for  the  euiuiovLuD  vt  ua  tvi- 
reis  in  the  niiniatry.  Hence  the  va 
itj  and  practical  value  of  this  work. 
m  narration  of  the  life  ia  inter 
BTsed  with  lustrouH  piimgraphs,  sei. 

SB  reflectorti  to  dellcct  und  flash 
»  light  of  Mr.  Janiea's  hiatory  upoi 
B  ptvblaiit  of  ministerial  life  tna 
»  DOW  agitated.  The  voiiune  i-> 
rided  into  sections  or  books,  th' 
]«•  of  which  indicate  their  con 
ikU :  —  Introduction  —  Biographies 
itline — Robert  Haldane — Academi 
■°-^>'i"g — Chaiac  ter — Eloquence — 
te  Pulpit  and  the  Presa-'Literar 
kboiuB— Couclusion.  The  sectio) 
.  An^U  James's  literary  labours  i 
Uv  instructive,  as  it  f^ves  a  rintm 

Mr.  Jamea'e  writings,  with  selec- 
MIS  and  crtticisms  ;  and  so  gather 
to  a  focus  the  central  radiant. 
itha  which  Mr.  Jamea  made  s< 
Ml  uid  clothed  with  such  Imprea 
re  majesty  in  all  his  works.  W 
ITS  seldom  read  pages  crowded  with 
eigfatier  thou(;hts  or  expressed  with 

nobler  felicity.  A  skilful  and 
ving  hand  has  drawn  this  precious 
iiir  from  a,  mass  of  goodly  Toluiqes. 
^ile  thus  a  fonner  chapter  depicts 
le  outward  portraiture  of  Mr. 
iine-Vs  career,  in  thi*  chapter  the 
lul  of  this  '•  Man  of  God"  is  revealed 
ilh  its  char.icterLstic  and  stron;>ly- 
larki'd  features,  aud  iU  wide,  deep- 
parted  sympathies. 

Throughout  the  volume,  Dr.  Camp- 
«U  nays  many  strong  and  pungent 
-j'mgi  iu  reference  to  tlio  Noncon- 
>rml<t  ministry  uf  the  present  day. 
Vo  topics,  h(i"'ever,  chiefly  engiif;c 
is  attention,  wliii'h  are  iutiinuiely 
onnectcd  with  Mr.  .Tauie.^'s  life 
— vii,  the  Art  of  Preaching,  and 
he  Traiwiuj!  uf  Ministerial  Stu- 
icQlB — both  to|)ics  of  superlative 
uiportiincc,  which  we  have  alrciidy 
Ijscussc'l  in  the  iMges  of  Th'e 
EeuxTK;.  We  do  not  agree  with 
I>r.  Caniplii.U  as  to  the  good  results 
Wtniing  to  our  students  from  uni- 
nnily  ei.i  mi  nations  and  degrees. 
OK  forgets  tlL:;t  similar  examinations 
ttTe  always  been  held  ia  our  colleges, 
ltd  the  only  dilferenc« — which  con- 


stitutes the  superiority  of  nuirmitj 
exaiuination — is  that  they  are  mon 
thorough,  of  wider  range,  and  severer 
scrutiny.  But  we  do  most  oordiallv 
and  ompiuttically  support  hie  demand! 
for  a  higher  theological  und  homilettc 
education  in  our  colleges.  And  it 
B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  ho  incom- 
patible with  this,  ibey  must  Iw 
abjured.  Why  should  there  not  ba 
the  division  in  the  student's  uoniBo 
which  Dr.  Campbell  Teooinuioiids.and 
wliich  is  adopted  in  the  Scottish 
churches,  by  which  one  portion  of  the 
term  of  years  should  be  devoted  to  tha 
[iCemrv  and  prcliniiniuy  studies,  Mid 
the  olier  to  strictly  ministerial  prt- 
parntiun.  Plainly,  Nonconformist 
minifitors  must  be  "  thoroughly  fin- 
uished"  in  our  day  for  pidpit  and 
public  work,  or  their  inflaemxi  otid 
their  churches  will  be  onnihilatod. 

Dr.  Campbell's  utterances  tat 
hearty,  lamBst,  and  to  the  point. 
All  roust  feel  thnC  ho  is  leoloiu) 
only  for  the  "power  of  the  Ooapd," 
and  therefore  fea^rleasly  denonnuM 
what  his  large  experienoe  and  judg* 
ment  have  convinced  him  hinden 
the  truth  of  God,  and  weakens  tha 
Church.  We  are  always  rouaod  imd 
instructed  by  his  earnest  testimony, 
if  we  do  not  always  assent  to  it ;  and 
\re  have  die  warmest  satisiaction  in 
recommending  his  book  to  all  Chris- 
tian men  who  wisli  to  know  and  to 
sluire  the  spirit  of  Au^iell  James's 
life,  and  especially  to  all  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  who  will  find  a  fund  of 
stiiiuiLrting  and  sUKgestive  thought, 
siuh  as  is  rarely  deposited  in  one 
vohime. 


In  a  field  of  labour  like  the  Sunday- 
school,  it  is  most  important  that  all 
tho  workefs  should  have  practical 
instniction.  The  readie.it  way  to 
Iciiin  the  right  use  of  tools  is  to  use 
them,  and  the  readers  of  this  book 
will  be  those  who  are  actually  at 
work,  and  that  with  a  large  amount 
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of  tlTiu-iinov.      Wliilo,  ihon*f(>i*o,  we 
think  that  it  is  well  to  reiniiul  fciu-h 
;»;:<. r.*>    fri'iii   time   to   time   of    the 
t*:ie  ly.  the  practioo  is  at  all  times 
that   which  we  look  to   discover    in 
any   w«nk   which   piofe.-scs   to  be  a 
manual.     It  is  true,  tlie  fair  author 
of  thi««  treatise  w;is,  to  a  certain  ex-    ■ 
lent,  pnvlu-leil  fi-om  lUalinj:  ::t  Icni^'th    I 
with  ;h-.'  -peciiio  question*  of  infant 
trainiii^'    ainl    >eni»)r    cla>s   manaj:*^    : 
meni— the  commirtee  very  propi-rly 
confide!  i:i:J  that   Mr.  Kecd  and  Mr. 
(*.>plH^r   i':id    >ui>plied   that    lick   in    , 
thrir    pri/c    t'ss;iy>,    hut   we   >li»»uld 
ratlKi-  have   hat  I  a  work   more    like 
tiuit   of    the  late  Mi"^.   L>;;vids,  in  a 
c«-n..l  nsed    fi^rm,  whi.h    really    «:;s 
what  it  profv^.-cd  to  r.\a  M;v.mr.l  for 
TcMcli*:?. 

Nov/,  while  we   say   all    this,    we 
m:i'«t  n«ti   he  -uppi^si- 1  to   l.se  unim- 
piV'Srd  wiili  tlw  j:rea;  ]>iactical  value 
of  a  larje  j^^rtion  «'f  tiii-  manual.     It 
ah.-i;i:'lN  in    tit   illu<lratIou>,  is  very 
>u/^e^:ive,  und   hcai"^   the  marks  <if 
•ru'at      paiii'i-takin'^     and     n-search. 
1*1-1  ha p^  it   njisy  ri  >ult  frt«m  a  certain 
liniltaTii'U  oi"  >p  c»\    h'.it   fsom    ^^■•Uic 
can^e,  it   m^  iii>  to  iw  th.tt  tin  sc  i^  a 
WMUt   *.*{    C'»iiiplt  :i-in -^  in  >'»ni«'  pin*- 
liiin>    of    I  lie  ^\l»rk.      Wr     t.iki',  f-T 
iii>t:Mlc»',  llu"  ;idmiraM«'  a»iviir  ;:ivi  n 
to  ifaclKi>  !o  ki'i'p  up  tlni"  intluiin-c 
ov.r    thi  ir  pupil-*.  tt»  i  i-niun  i  «■'  ;«Jid 
eairv    «'m    i-  -i-a— |Hn\ili  mci-,     t>i    v:  a 
friM[Min»!y,   i-ml   winnin-,'   tl:.^   o-i.ti- 
drUve  ol'   chiMivn   and   jurtn^-,  h«'- 
coine    thrir   fii"n«l.   coun-»  llor,    :i\d 
tcnt]H>r,-.l  h»'lp«  r.      Now,  to  do  ilil..  :i 
]«ra«'tic;d   rVf  i\ill    at   tmcc    -•■  ih.tt 
tlii-H' aivdiirh-ijhir-i  iu  tin*  Wi«y,  aiid 
ti!i-i»  oli-^i.irlc-i  an'  not  in  il.c  ]•«•«»  r 
of  ilie  t-Mclh-r    to   <»vi"ni«nn'.       lli.-* 
a'lvicc    ^hi'idtl    1k>    ^'iviu    C'lnipli  t#-, 
v!th    a     d' ciil»  il    :jilv.M*.H  v     of     tli- 
:.h;tiiilii;-mt'ni  K^f  th  :i   u-' l'---^  pl.»n  •[ 
njo\  in'^' I  liij'ln  11  iii'i-^-^intly  fn-m  itur 
cl.i>.'»  to  anittluT — a  proci  -  hy  wliiih 
iiifljimn-     i>     .1.  Ni,.iyi  d.    ai-.-l     :ha'. 
willhiist    ;inv    •  .im-v.i!.  nt     ad\  :t  Vn-- . 
Till",    an«l    tl."     I  .».'f-l    pit:..'    'f 
:d*i  male     l«  i  }.■"_•.     \\-:]d    .  :    ■  ::■  • 
T'ndcr   iuiiHiN-ii  It*   \\\v   ili-'clj.jri.'e   of 
the  duty  .o  pn-p*  dy  iiicnicaled. 


The  book  is  a  readible  a  nil  r.-t  .1 
one,  and  will  form  a  valn.ihli-  ftp*.n 
but  ion  to  th»»  libnirie^  of  i.  ir  Sun  Ly- 
sch*:M.>ls  of  j:11  ih  ;ji»miiiiition«. 


l5iiriKV     INTO     THE     OCIOI^AI      Li^' 

<.i- vi.E  OF  St.  MiTTHEw's  ii*.'*pi;.; 
with  Ki'lativo  l>iM-uA>ion«  ••u  tlu-  U->- 
puace  of  PttWtim*  in  tb.»  Im-  *? 
Chnst,  ttiiil  on  th**i*riuin  i-f  tlu-  « i. ••;-.. 
By  the  Ih'v.  Alexnndi-r  Id  ^n:  MA.. 
>''ini'»t«T  uf  till*  l*nsl'\ti-riii:»  l:..l:*■^^ 
St.  John's  ^^\HHl.  L'-ii^li-u.  J»»,:':i-'». 
8vi».    i»i».  viii.  l.VJ. 

The  oliject  of  this  treat  iM\  as  •rai.-l 
in  the  tiist  MUtencc  i»f  tin  p:ifi  •,  > 
*' to  vindicatf  and  uph«'ld  th-    ti:««k 
oriirinal  of   St.   Matthew":*   (i..'.-p-L"' 
The  ki>is  of  the  whole  .inmii:*  at  ;% 
that   the  (i:\ek    wa<    the    ptt  r;i;l.r: 
lani^uau'c  >poken  in  Palest  im-  ia  \h' 
time  of  the  Apo>ihs,  anil  tlut  *'- 
Lord  him>elf   usually  >iN.ko  in  tl'* 
lanL;ua;.v.      The  p'neiid   li.i>i:t:' :.  "f 
the  tally  chun-h  ;.:•   to    iho   Hil-r^w 
or  Ar.mMirj  original  of  >f  i::h>«  • 
then'f.»:e  set   a-^iile,  a*  nUtin^  t-  •. 
niattrr  brVtiud   the  iH'r'fual    k:.*- 
N'iIl'c  of  the   Fathi'i^  who  ni^-rt  ■'. 
::nd  1  riii-'  mntniilictt'd  bv   ih-    'j:- 
cum-tancts  i»f  tlie  laM*.      Wi-  c..ii:  ••. 
in  a  hrirf  noiicr, ci:t-r  tu  th-'  .::.''i- 
nil  Ml  I,  but   must   CI -11  :i  tie  oiirNilvr-  '.'« 
I  lie  nun*  Matt-nunt  of  oiir  i•»nvi^:l"n. 
t:  .1  Mr.  IJobcrts  h;;s  iii.t  pu>vi^!  h:* 
f  iii-Liiiirntal  |>«<itit,  and  ci»nM^}Urnt!y 
lii-  wl.'oh'  sujuT'tnicttin*  f.db  t«>  tb* 
irii'iinil.     We  do  ni»t  brlii^ve  il.a!  ant 
•  no  vill  \*c  con\in'-til  ly  tl.i*  in^- 
t'-«-.     Thi'v  who  alnaily  h«»lil  with 
Mr.    K  iMit-.    ihi'    \iiw"th:it     th»4-v 
i.iVr-r     Wiui     any     Urbri  w      <I.i-j*l 
Miitii-n    bv    Matthew,    inav    r»ji  ::.v 
;«'iili'    ti»    hiH    statttti»'nt  ;     !'•  r    it 
i-  I  h'.isiti!    to  lii-,ir  a    cK-vit    .•.•iviv 
I.  ie  I:  :tii:tain  oni-*-*  i»wii   vii  w-..  .i!'d 
pal  tii'-iii  i!i  a  -"MH^h.it    u-w   T  -::.  . 
in   i!  li*..-t  .4^  j»!.:i:-i*'I»'  an  .ii-,rju.«  nt 
I  :._-ht    }••'  ]::'-!•   I'tt  ill  a  I'itiidjr  w:iT 
.  n  t!i    i'th-  :   -■l'-.  an-l  we  ^^houM  1* 
!'.   ;..•    :.i  .liiT  thr  initL. 
I  i-. !:  iwt  \.  r,  fi-kr"^!  ihf 
.  n    O.'.'i^   •■:  '■  I-':"t»  and 
•r."  th.il  "  il  «1m:  earn  br 
f  :•  fail  to  wnrincc,"  Iw 
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ling  to  aclinawledge,  that  no- 
ise vhich  remains  to  be  stated 
r  to  be  successfiil,  nnd  at  ooce 
don  the  arj(uroent."  (P.  87.) 
□not  but  thmk,  that  with  his 
if  the  extreme  iiuportauce  of 
•lion,  he  has  shown  more  con- 

than  prudcDce  ia  this  asset- 
But  the  question,  after  lUl, 
iDg  nnd  iu  some  rcspecU  im- 
BB  it  is,  Lis  not  tliat  vital 
ion  with  reTealed  truth  which 
berts  assi;:rns  to  it.  And  we 
totest  against  such  language  as 
owing : — "  The  question,  then, 

has  been  discussed  in  this 
,  ia  one  of  rasC  iuiportance, 
y  in  regard  to  the  Gospel  of 
tthew,  but  the  whole  of  the 
.'fitament  Scriptures.  It  is, 
th,  the  very  Tkermopytic  of 
criticism,  on  this  ground  the 
3  battle  must  be  fought ;  the 
the  whole  inspired  Scriptures 

gre&t  extent,  involved  iu  its 
nd  when  we  take  up  the  posi- 

Dr.  Tregelles,  it  is  only  too 
bat  the  result  must  prove  dia- 
to  the  friends  of  divine 
on,  and  that  the  cause  of 
1  tnith  is  irrelrierablj  lost." 
4, 140.)  Vk'e  conieatly  advise 
>berls,  in  any  furtlier  critical 
t  which  he  may  make,  not  to 

iu  such  very  rash  asserlions. 
ise  of  inspireil  truth  survived, 
Papiiii  in  (hf  second  century 
i  that  "  Miitlhew  UTOle  his 

iu  Hebrew,  and  every  one 
■t«d  it  as  he  couhl  ;"  nor  is  it 
^trievably  lost,  though  many 
'athcrs  in  Ruceession  rcitemted 
nie    statement,    and    though 

in  the  fuiiiih  century  added 
it  Wiks  not  certain  liy  whom  it 
nsLitcd  into  Grc-k." 


«ITT     OF     TDK     FAlIil.      By     tbo 

A.  Loitrh.  Eilinbuteb  :  I'lliott. 
rn  ;  Uuiilton.  Adniu)',  and  Co. 

le  of  this  l>ouk  i.i  not  a  hajipy 
t  fails  to  define  its  proper  aiui, 
e  plea  of  a  ihonulitfiii,  culli- 
indeamcit  mind  fur  C'hris'.iun 
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tdiinn.  The  fundamental  couohision 
of  the  author  wc  arc  unable  to  accept 
in  all  its  extent.  It  is  this,  contra- 
dictory interpretations  of  the  Scrip- 
lures  are  errors  ;  they  must  be  sin&l 
in  their  origin  ;  such  conflicting  opi- 
nions might  ha  corrected  (  Ohmtjjuis 
iire  therefore  culpable,  that  tiey  are 
not  doctrinally  agreed.  We  admit, 
that  there  is  not  only  some  Itnt  much 
Irulh  in  th<>  assertion,  that  the  Protea- 
t,T.iit  eeets  might  nnd  ought  to  approxi- 
mate far  more  elosely  iu  their  dogmas. 
But  there  are  causes  of  theological 
diversity  and  purposes  for  ite  emer- 
(.■ence;  mental  and  moral,  which  this 
very  simple  theory  strangely  ignonw, 
or  does  not  apprehend.  We  are  nolat 
all  snre  that  lie  use  of  dialogue  by 
the  author  is  any  relief  to  the  reader, 
and  strongly  suspect  that  it  may  cotl- 
fuse  the  thinking  rather  than  auatain 
the  att'-ntiiin  <■(  tlio  majority.  A 
.sinister  or  iiiiiomiit  consulter  of  lllfl 
viiluiiii.'  iiiij;ht  iiiiikc  a  mischievotig 
iHc  of  IliL'  i>unii;raph^  O-snigned  to  tbo 
Fopthh  and  sceptioU  iuterlocntors. 
With  the  spirit  and  general  intention 
of  the  writer,  we  feel  the  deepwt 
sytiipnthy,  aud  admire  the  gi-eat 
i.liiliiy  with  which  he  has  executed 
his  task.  We  have  differed  from  him 
with  relnctaiice,  but  feel  the  more 
able  to  recomniend  the  book  with 
candour  to  the  serious  study  of  nil 
Christians.  We  have  no  expectation 
of  arriving  at  religioiu  viiily  throngh 
doctrinal  nuaHinttty.  We  can  only 
wish  that  all  the  readers  may  culti- 
viite  the  temper  of  tlie  writer,  and 
Christian  viiioii  will  be  speedily  at- 
tiiiiied  without  our  needing  to  wait 
for  Ijieological  uniformili/. 


ThK     llFK    OF    EICIIAHI)    E.tlLt,     of     fjt. 

I'elerstjurg ;  being  S*lec1ion»  from  his 
Ib^miiiisccuFPs.  jDumnh,  ud  Correa- 
pondciicc.  wilh  a  Riview  of  his  Cha- 
ractpr  and  a  Preface  by  (he  late  Be*. 
John  Anucll  James.  ])/  CUarlea  H. 
Bim-U,   SiebctondCo. 

i'r.w  men  in  our  d.iy  have  possessed 
the  peculiar  and  commandmg  influ- 
oncea    of  moral    i  '  '      " 
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rter  degree  than  Richard  Knill. 
vras  u  niaii  of  no  very  ri'inarkable 
ability ;  he  j)rol;d»ly  wns  nevor 
ffuilty  of  a  transcendental  tht>n;:ht  in 
his  life,  but  hi»  nirasurc  vi  ability 
was  eonsecrsttcjl  in  its  rntiren«  'S  to 
whatever  ]niq»osc  he  had  in  hand. 
This  was  naturally  diaractcrl-tic  of 
him — u  i>owcr  of  ^lijsip,  rsudih-n, 
entire  concent  rat  i»»ii  of  th«'\i;^l»t  and 
of  encr;:y  and,  when  he  l)eci.nie  a 
})ioiis  man,  the  ^Teat  moiivcs  of  uli- 
;rion  weiv  jrhled  to  tLo  natuial 
tendencieii  of  cli:iraeter ;  and  the 
whole  Mas  ^ull■ns^•l  v.ilh  a  mnciity 
and  dovi»ttdness  that  mach'  iiini 
irioiMibh'.  Hi>\vi  ver  ijueNti'inable 
the  'wi-ilom  of  his  |>io.i»-ii<,  ii  v.;;.< 
almo>»t  imjiossibk^  lo  l-e  crilicj4l,  or  lu 
tt.snd  alnof  wliih*  under  llie  si»ell  uf 
his  j>ei><i»nal  int'iiue  and  ni^ieiicv. 
In  the  nuinil  ^e^'^llJs  nf  lii-  \\\\\ 
indted,  far  nion'  was  accnmjili-lu-d 
throUj^'h  tlio  inmnl-is  nf  !jis  f.-rvid 
heart,    than    I'le    ju«l;:ment    «»f    iho 

wi!r^^l    liea«l    » «  idd     d^'vi^e    up    fllllil. 

His  sublime  ^imJ)licity  tf  j '.;  t  "^e 
wjis  more  ll.m  wl^dom  i<»  li  r.i. 
The  heart  i..  ofim  wi«er  tl..iu 
the  hejul.  He  I  il«»n;:i'<l  to  ilie 
Xuvier  and  Ilmsv  .Martvn  cla.--*  of 
men  — the  M-rapli  cla>s-  n»*n  who 
bum— -and  urnhr  'imilar  «i»niliti»"U 
of  life,  lir  wuulil  luive  bi-en  what  tIrv 
Were.  KviTvihin;:  about  Iiiin  |Kir- 
tiN>k  of  thin  .  imple  intensity  of 
characti-r.  Nothing  thai  he  ilid  can 
be  concrivi  ilnl  r;*,  nieasumh  judicial, 
or  ci»nnu«'n-)tl:H «'.  Whatever  hi* 
liaud  fi'Uii'l  tn  do  he  did  with  all 
hi>  mii^lit.     He 

He  h.A  a  p.j-  ^'n  l-T  l:j.  i  ,  :•.:  -1 
t  hill  k  Ml;:  I  bat  l.e  emil"!  ;.:.it".ty  i;  it" 
lie  c- -lid  \iv\  i:,in  a  unlit;  i  l-.iiid,  ha 
I  r.i:  till  at  i-iire.  His  t  .invrr-jun 
w;.»  ■)..;*  i'f  thr  i-iili-r  ra:!i«r  tlia!i 
,  WIm  n  t!h-  lI..:!!-t.i|iK' 
•  i  •  li.^l'an  !i  '1.  \i'-  V'*\\- 


i'-  !  •■!'  I.y.i 
I  I  N   li    • i, 
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swore  at  him  in  a  rorj*  fearful  way. 
*' Form  u  oil  clc  round  him«**  Haid  Le 
to  his  comrades '  und  I  will  ^wcar  ai 
him."  They  ilid  >o.  **Ho  awi-rt' 
fearfully,  und  I  w.pt,"  j-jiv-  Mr. 
Knill.  Ye;: IS  nflrr  he  mel  ll::* 
man— a  a»nverteil  man  fiom  the 
impre^.^ions  of  that  l:«  ur.  IIu 
conM'cnition  to  mi.-.sioiiiirv  vfvk  wu* 
OjUally  characteii>tic.  He  pi^. 
himself  to  it  body  and  sciul.  IVir  a 
.'holt  time  hr  wrut  to  M.jln.s.  Hi* 
health  fuiliii;.',  he  returned  ti»  Y.v.^ 
land,  and  at: it  a  lilili'  while  wm:  i--» 
I:.  IVt  e  I  >1 '.;!;.%  whf  rj  he  r.  ^iil-d 
thin»vn  \eiii>.  .*»  ..'•1  lunki-n  li*  *n 
in  lieultli,  l.e  rei':iii  il  to  Kii^l  uJ, 
Mild  for  4'i'jlit  viai'*»  ua-»  th**  ir.i\il!  r.  • 
.  i^i-nt  o(  tlif  I^'iidi'ii  Mi»»i»«r.-i:y 
JSucietv.  'llien  he  w.i*  for  a  >i. -rx 
J  inn'  pallor  o{  theChuich  a!  \Viii«t:«n- 
iin<!.'r-E4lp',  and  finally  :.•  cv\  '.•  d  :i.« 
]iastni7i«i'  iif  the  t'm.^u  «ali«i..;i 
(huuh  :it  < 'Iie^iiT,  where  l.«.*  cl- •  •! 
lil^  i:.'ilid  and  liolv  l.fe.  Th*-  i-  •: 
bi^li..|i  (if  the  dioci.-i'  foil' 'U til  :..'..« 
tit  ].'..■<  ^\i\Yi\  .-ayiii^  that  lhtr»  w.j 
"  mm.'.':  I  in  taking  the  {»<  hii'k  i*:  x 
;_■  id  man." 

Tlii.H  nirUioir  uf  him.  i.'i:'.«:.^t; 
Nriy  Luply  <if  M-Ifct iou<«  !n»it»  i..i 
jiuinuN  and  hiivr*,  19  full  i>f  '.:.■ 
i.tt^it  inien-.'^tiiii:  iticid*  ut.%  and  *'( 
li>;  ll  spiritual  teaehiu;;-  AVo  art 
thankful  ior  having  iieiu.Md  it. 

?«ir.  I'irrell  Iul^ di.M-luirvtnl  hi^  du:j 
a'liiiind'ly.  Wis  v<li!mi*  t>  tho  «i>rk 
•  •I  :•  n  tiin-il  taste  ;il.«i  •:'  a  I'-Vi!*^; 
1.1  It.  It  i'f  >impli'.  civ  |N  iidioU4. 
.1  I  uiimIi -!.  The  b.ii>;r;»piivr  inwr 
..  hi  •  I  I  f<iu>  )ii^  I'lieud  ;1h-  i^ii/.i  r 
!•  "ll-  hi-^  |Niiti.tit.  In  thi«e  \i%\\ 
■  •I  pmltv  nii-nixir  wiiiinif.  «v  h«.kr.> 
'-••I amend  it  a^   a   moii«l  of  mhai  a 

1      llioir  ^l|llUld  be. 


;.  \fiM"»n  l:■-^^  ■•..i\,,.  Ht  Mr*.  Sio»*. 
I.  •  "^i-   :  •  ■■!  1.  ^  mmI  t'o. 


tiiCl'l    tii    laki-    hi.-*    ll.., 

cei'U'il,  :dthoU>-hoiii  *■(  the  'Tiindieri 


I  !■!  ■'  .  :  :Ii-  •■■•y.  a.*  nii>*X  i»f«.iir 
'  V.  1  I.  'H.  >  dmwn  nii-.r  a 
•1  I-:-  p.i:;'  .n  Miry,  ihe  hcn.^inr, 
1-  tin  ••*d\  d.»:i^'l:ti  r  ol  a  widow,  and 
i"   in  lt)vv  with  her  cuiiaii^  a  fnuik» 
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meR7,  and  tl ^ 

raws7  for  a  twee  years'  Toyag 
complete  B&tiBUcdoii  of 
Tidow,  who  wishes  to  ta&rtj 
dsughter  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  a,  im<  i 
MM  New  England  CalviniaCic  di- 
iriio  boards  in  lier  house.    Woi 

Lr  .     :!at  thes 

Cm..  I  bowedd 

UTilfi  oil  hy  lior  lunlJitr,  Mary . 
tmU  lo  moTTj  the  Doclor.  Prq 
tiaa»  are  made  for  ibc  wedding  ; 
juil  at  the  lust  moueut  the    e 

WTrclcod  I'uusiii  rt'Iiinid  an  alt 
III.-UI.  uixl  iiLurrifs  Mi>iT.  The  epL 
.)/  V.-rj;iiiii.  ail,!  rv.luiul  Burr,  the 
UDldouant  111  iusflf,  i^  skilfully  6 
in.  Ajrc^nUtlitmiiiiibcideiita 
talc,  rU..  llie  u-uoiug  niid  its  isau 
Buy  p«rhu)>H  be  iti  wolt  to  stal«  I 
ihoiipi    sTilntintinlly   a    fact,    i 


L-i( 


1^1- 


-^Ily 


Doctor 
data  of 
9  early  as   1 , 
it  Grtftt  Bart 


fint  marriage  was  : 
when  he  wna  living . 
ton.  Instead,  therefore,  of  beinj 
DDmarried  mail  at  forty  (the  agl 
figned  to  him  by  Mrs,  Stowo 
clupter  12),  he  was  a  benedici 
twenty-serea  ;  and  when,  in  1770,  ue 
removed  to  Newport,  wbero  tbe  scene 
of  ber  tale  ij  laid,  bnd  been  married 
some  two-and-twenty  years  ;  nor  did 
he  lose  the  wife  of  Ins  youth  until 
within  a  month  of  the  tcrtuiuatioii  of 
his  sevcnty-secoiid  ye^ir,  when,  after 
a  thirteen  months'  wiilonhoiNl,  he 
('lok  to  himself  a  iieconil,  who  sur- 
vived him.  His  tirat  marriage  took 
pUi'e,  also,  eijrht  ye^iis  before  Burr, 
who  figures  in  the  tule,  was  even  boni, 
and  long  before  the  American  revolu- 
tion, which  the  story  repeatedly  ro- 
fcrs  to  as  a  pLSl  eveiLt. 

This  cbroiiolojficil  incorrectness  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  we  mention 
-'imply  as  n  fact.  We  attach  no  im 
pon^nce  to  il.  The  merita  ofthe  tde, 
iij   Biich,  an',  of  ciurse,  quite  iiide 

Gndenl  ot  it.  Her  menial  anaiyms, 
r  delinealifiiis  of  clmracter,  her 
Jhiet,  sly,  kiud  satire,  her  life-Uko 
escriptions — these  and  other  chantc- 


teristifa  of  the  story  interest  us  none 
the  Idss  because  of  it. 

We  are  forewarned  thattheae  locta 
are  more  or  Ies8  re-grouped  «,nd  modi- 
lied,  and  luive  no  right  therefore  to 
quarrel  with  mere  anachrotiiitins. 

The  incident  upon  which  it  in 
founded  appeara  to  be  the  roUowin^ 
which  we  give  in  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Park  ttt:d  Dr.  Patten,  who  re- 
cord it  :- 

"A  second  matrimonial  engage- 
ment wm  equally  inauspicious,  He 
(the  Doctor)  had  paid  his  addresses  to 
a  young  wuioan,  interesting  in  het 
Hppconuice  and  manuetB,  and  uf  a 
britfbt  intellect,  who  was  also  rather  a 
belle.  Bhe  ^vonu'd  his  suit,  and,  so 
Ikr  OS  appeared,  there  was  a  mutUivl  at- 
taobinent.  When  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage was  not  &rdiBtant,afonDerlover, 
who  had  been  absent  some  time,  re- 
turned, with  the  design  of  renewing 
hit  attentions  ;  and  by  indirect,  or 
explicit,  uiunifeiitationa  of  it  excited 
inner  the  expect»tIoQ  of  an  offer  to 
b«  Kit  leife."  So  at  Ic^tst  sa^  Dn.  . 
Ptirk  and  Patten  ;  their  meouiuK,  of 
ouUTM,  is  "  of  an  offer  to  be  her  Aus- 
banil.  The  intimation."  they  con- 
tUiiit^  "enijaged  her  affections  ;  and 
[raiikly  disclosing  the  truth  to  Dr., 
then  Mr.  Hopkins,  she  assured  him 
that  'however  much  she  respected 
him,  she  could  not  fuliil  her  engage- 
ment from  the  heart.' " 

This,  he  said,  was  a  trial,  a  very 
great  trial ;  but  as  she  hivd  nut  de- 
signed to  deceive  him  in  the  engage- 
inenls  she  had  given  him,  he  could 
part  with  her  in  JritivUhip.* 

As  in  '•  Dncle  Tom's  Csibin,"  wo 
have  hero  a  beautifully-painted  pio- 
tuto  of  the  effects  of  profound  grief  in 
stren(.tht<nmg:  and  decpeiUDg  charac- 
tei  Mrs.  btowe  excds  in  dy>iotiiig 
(ha  disciplme  of  soirow.  We  might 
easily  unnoiue  that  she  bos  herself 
F.[ra>gled  uirough  some  great  crisis 
t  althaion,  and  so  writes  with  all  the 
\  i\\  Iness  of  one  who  has  actually  ec- 
pt:ru'nced  what  she  portrays.   Bif  this 
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as  it  iiiiiy,  her  philosophy  of  sorrow  is 
both  beautiful  and  true.  If  it  lacks 
somewhat  in  definiteness  of  outline, 
it  almost  conceals  this  by  its  depth 
and  brilliancy  of  colouring  ;  and  few 
pictures  have  been  painted  of  more 
saintly  beiuity  than  that  of  Mary 
after  she  has  heard  of  the  death  of  her 
cousin.  Would  that  all  our  novelists 
taught  thus  the  piuifying  power  of 
son-ow  ! 

The  theology  of  the  tiile  will,  we 
think,  be  deemed  far  less  satisfactory. 
A  paragraph  at  the  close  of  one  of  the 
chapters  in  "Dred,"  had  long  ago 
prepared  us  for  what  we  find  in 
"The  Minister's  Wooing."  We  do 
not  assert  that  Mrs.  Stowe  has  really 
adopted  the  creed  of  Universalism, 
but  wo  Ciinnot  help  thinking  that 
her  intlucnce  is  stretching  in  that  di- 
rection. How  otherwise  are  w;e  to 
interpret  such  a  passage  as  this  ? 
"  Could  Christ  be  happy,  if  those  who 
were  one  with  Him  were  sinful  and 
accursed  ?  And  could  Christ's  own 
loved  ones  bo  luippy,  when  those 
with  whom  they  have  exchanged  be- 
ing, in  whom  they  live  and  feel,  are 
wandering  stars,  for  whom  is  reserved 
the  mist  of  darkness  for  ever  ?  She 
had  been  tonight  that  the  agonies  of 
the  lost  would  ])e  for  ever  in  sight  of 
the  saints,  without  abating  in  the 
least  their  eternal  joys  ;  nay,  that 
thoy  would  find  in  it  increasing  mo- 
tives to  praise  and  adoration.  Could 
it  be  so  t  Wouhl  the  last  act  of  the 
great  Bridegroom  of  the  Church  be 
to  strike  from  the  heart  of  his  puri- 
fied Bride  those  yearnings  of  selt- 
devoting  love  whicli  his  whole  ex- 
ample had  taught  her,  and  in  which 
she  retiected,  as  in  a  gliiss.  His  own 
nature  I  If  not,  is  there  not  some 
provision  by  which  those  roots  of 
deatliless  love  which  Christ's  be- 
trotlied  ones  strike  into  other  hearts 
shall  have  a  divine,  redeeming 
power?  Question  vital  as  life-blood 
to  ten  thousand  hearts, — fathers, 
mntirers,  wives,  husbands,  -  to  nil 
who  \\)v\  tlie  infinite  sacrednes.^  of 
lovr  :"  I 

We  cuu  Mympathis*  very  deeply   I 


with  the  spirit  w^hich  prompts  such 
utterances  as  these.  The  question  of 
eternal  punishment  is  one  to  be  ap- 
pixMiched  with  trembling  and  leans. 
To  speak  Avith  glib  tongue  and  un- 
moved heart  on  so  terrible  a  theme 
as  this,  seems  infinitely  worse  than 
to  declaim  hysterically  against  it. 
We  are  not  dutposed  to  find  £iult 
with  the  spirit  in  which  Mrs.  Stowe 
approaclies  this  subject,  but  we  de- 
precate its  discussion  when  it  is  only 
very  imperfectly  investigated,  and 
the  feelings  are  roused  to  precipitate 
the  judgment.  The  moral  law  is  not 
framed  according  to  our  likes  and  dis- 
likes, neither  are  the  facts  of  this 
world  or  the  world  to  come.  Appeals 
to  the  feelings  of  readers  who  have 
never  viewed  the  subject  from  dif- 
ferent points,  can  only  lead  to  the 
hasty  adoption  of  an  immature  opi- 
nion, and  to  the  weakening  of  that 
salutary  awe  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternity  of  future  punishment  is 
so  calculated  to  produce.  A  great  hope 
and  a  great  fear  seem  to  be  tJhe  pd- 
lars  upon  which  the  edifice  of  society 
rests,  and  we  can  scarcely  look  on 
with  indifference,  whilst  we  see  any- 
one hewhig  down  one  of  them  as 
unnecessary,  or  suggesting  that  it 
may  safely  be  removed. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  tliat  our  au- 
thoress suggests  through  one  of  her 
characters,  that  the  oM  doctrine  is^ 
after  all,  the  true  one.  She  writes, 
'*  Storms,  earthquakes,  Tolcanoes,  sick- 
ness, deatli,  go  on  without  regaiding 
us.  Everywhere  I  see  the  most  hojie- 
less,  unrelieved  suffering, — and  for 
aught  I  see,  it  nmy  be  eternal.  . 
.  .  .  .  The  doctor's  dreadful  s\-s- 
tem,  is,  I  confess,  much  like  the  laws 
of  Nature,  al>out  wliat  one  may  nrason 
out  froin  them.''  But  as  we  have 
said  before,  a  theme  so  profoundly 
important  bhoidd  not  be  meddled 
with,  unloss  all  the  arguments  arv 
used  which  can  l>e  placed  iu  citlR^r 
sc;de  of  the  diHcussion.  A  doctrine, 
however  foarful,  which  like  K»nic 
ancit'Ut  manuscript  has  been  an  hi*ir- 
loom  of  the  cliiuch  for  centuries,  and 
whose  leaves  hare  nisUod  tbroqgli  tb« 
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fingers,  and  been  blotted  by  the  tears 
of  an  innumerable  succession  of  the 
wise  and  the  good,  must  not  be  hur- 
riedly committed  to  the  flames  as  a 
worthless  forgery. 


The  Facts  and  Layts  of  Lifb;  Being 
an  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  at  the 
Openinff  of  the  Medical  School  of  the 
Westminster  Ilospitiil,  on  October  3rd, 
1859.  By  J.  Eussell  Keynolds,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  &c.    London :  J.  Churchill. 

Dr.  Russell  Rktnolds  is  known  to 
our  medical  readers  as  the  author  of 
several  pathological  works  of  great 
ability.  His  discourse  on  "  Vertigo," 
and  his  great  work  entitled  "Diag- 
nosis of  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Spinal  Cord,"  have  quite  a  standard  re- 
putation. The  present  lecture,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  its  title,  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  wider  circle,  is  of  a  more 
popular  class,  and  is  further  charac- 
terised by  singular  force  and  elo- 
quence. 

As  the  subject  chosen  by  Dr. 
Reynolds  for  his  address  was  "  The 
Facts  and  the  Laws  of  Life,"  he  found 
opportunity  for  saying  wisely,  clearly, 
boldly,  and  religiously,  some  grand 
and  needful  things  about  life  itself — 
about  the  empire  of  science,  the 
nature  of  fact^  and  the  meaning  of 
discovered  laic.  He  discriminates 
things  that  are  often  confounded, 
both  with  facts  and  laws^  not  only  by 
mcdiciil  students,  but  by  empanelled 
juries,  by  learned  advocates,  and  by 
students  of  physical  science.  '*  Facts  " 
are  distinguished  from  *' fancies," 
"  hypotheses,"  "  opinions,"  and  "frac- 
tions of  facts."  With  considerable 
skill,  he  vindicates  what  maybe  tenned 
the  moral  etyuio  ogy  of  the  word  law 
as  applietl  to  the  generalizations  of 
science.  He  repudiates,  with  some- 
thing like  indignation,  the  change  of 
nomenclature  suggested  by  Mr.  Buckle 
and  others  by  which  the  idea  of  coer- 
cion, wiU,  and  ulterior  purpose,  deeper 
than  reason  and  Viister  than  natme, 
would  be  excluded  from  our  estimate 
of  those  aspects  of  nature  which  are 
in   fact  a  synthesis    of  natuie  and 


man ;  and  with  great  eloquence,  he 
links  the  laws  of  nature  with  the 
great  Commandments  which  proclaim 
God*s  own  ideal  of  a-  perfected 
humanitv. 

Dr.  Reynolds  draws  accurate  dis- 
tinction between  laws^  and  either 
"  inert  sequence*^  or  ^^ accidental  coinci- 
dence ;"  but  the  principal  value  and 
power  of  the  pamphlet  seem  to  us  to  be 
contained  in  the  portion  of  it  in  which 
the  author  points  out  the  danger  and 
even  absiuraity  of  confounding  statis- 
tical results  with  law.  He  shows  that 
the  law  of  nature  "is  tnie  at  all 
magnitudes,  times,  and  distances ;" 
but  the  so-called  statistical  law  ''is 
only  true  at  such  magnitude,  time, 
and  distance  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
lose  or  hide  the  individual  in  the 
multitude."  He  uses  this  positiou, 
which  he  does  not  fail  to  ulu&trate 
copiously  as  vantage  ground  on  which 
to  contend  with  the  fundamental 
fallacy  of  the  "  History  of  Civilization 
in  England."  Dr.  Reynolds  shows 
that  Mr.  Buckle's  repudiation  of 
human  will  or  Divine  Providence  in 
human  affairs — on  the  basis  of  a  per- 
centage of  suicides  being  determin- 
able beforehand  in  a  given  locality — 
is  an  egregious  pditio  principii.  The 
statistical  results  are  shown  to  be 
demonstrably  untrue,  until  the  accu- 
mulation is  so  great  that  it  includes 
every  possibility  of  action  and  every 
variety  of  condition.  "It  is  by  re- 
moving yourself  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  actual  facts  that  the  numeri- 
cal statement  of  these  facts  exhibits 
uniformity.  To  the  naked  eye,  the 
moon's  outline  is  an  even  curve,  there 
are  no  inequalities,  no  changes  in  its 
form ;  but  learn  the  distance,  or  en- 
large your  power  of  vision,  and  then 
mountain  ranges,  valleys,  and  extinct 
volcanoes  break  the  line.  And  so  it 
is  with  man.  Go  far  enough  from 
the  individual  soul ;  lose  his  person- 
ality in  the  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
that  surround  him,  and  the  net  result 
of  tliis  ten  thousand  and  of  that,  may 
be  the  same.  But  there  are  in  him 
individual  features,  heights  of  aspira- 
tion, and  depths  of  despair,  angry 
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passions,  and  Divine  hi'ljys  ;  ami 
those  seen  in  tlie  imit,  but  lost  in 
the  many,  are  the  ri'al  niovinj,'  forct-s, 
the  detenninin;^  e:insi*:<  <>f  all  liis 
action." 

It  is  highly  rt-fi-e^^hinfj  to  frreet  this 
outsp(>keu  utteninc'o  in  d:jys  wlit-n 
science  is  treated  hv  so  nmnv  of  its 
advocat<*s  a«<  the  rival  of  ri'li^j^inn,  and 
the  anta;xoiiist  of  revelation  ;  and  we 
would  suj^ixest  that  Dr.  H«'vnolds 
mij^ht  give  his  ahh*  paiiipldet  a  more 
permanent  and  enlar;;od  fonn. 


The  Ltpe  asp  L.inorus  or  the  Kev. 
Daniel  Haki:h.  D.D.  \W  hi -^  Sun.  tln» 
Hey.  W.  M.  Hakor.  Tliinl  1-Mitiun. 
l'hila(lH])1)in :  AV.  S.  nnd  A.  Austin. 
Luiuloii :  Nislk't  ami  C«).     ISV.K 

Dii.  .Tam»*  IVvKKii  w;is  liinn  at  Mid- 
w:iv,  LilM'itv  Cinintv.  <»iM)r;^i;i,  in 
171H.  \\r  v,;i-(»rd;iinrd  uv»T  Id-  tir-t 
chMT'irr  ^>v  :i  Pn"»l)vtovv  lu'M  in  1^1**. 
Ho  puldiflli'd  t  wo  Volni:>r'i  crxiiimn-:, 
wlii<'h  have  h:!d  .-lu  «'\Trii«.ivi«  >;jh-, 
an«l  have  lu-rn  p'lMlnciivi-  of  nmrh 
l^'iMid.  1I<' pn';'i-!i.'i]  iijiin*  iiri|iu'!!ily, 
priliiip^.  ih:iM  Ml:;,  urlu-r  ni.in  «if  lii-. 
tinn' ;  >u-.';iiiutl  ivi  »i  pM-Jhiiit','^ 
all  <»f  tit ':ii  :i"'-  -fill  ;i1hI  pj-i-Pilnil:. 
to  a  n-'i.n  l\;il>|i'  di-jn'.  Hi-  I.iImhim'iI 
ei^dit  viM!';*.'  ;im  •■v.ci-^i'li-r.  i  :id;i  :;;_ 
jjumI  Ii:m-.!-'  !]•'.  .ii'd  .|i-»pl..\ -n-,  :i  !;• 
wmthv  rit\]  .i«_f»',  yi  ,j1,  ;.i;i!  -rll-di-iii.'I. 
Hr  ^^;l>•  ll:i*  i«*.i!  i'-i'iii-lM"  ft'  Aii-ii'i 
r.'IN-M-.  Ti'..-:  W.I  it-  t>:  t  pir-^i- 
d«-M*  :  :inil  •■■I'liiii"!  n-*  '•--  ili.tii  <»mi' 
Inindii '1  ill  "is.jii'l  .'■i!l.:3  -  f.,r  if- 
fiiniN  ;  .ill!, '..1  i-..v.  i  .ill  i!-i.  In  i- 
ri  rl^.iM' '!.  M i»li  'I'p.;  '  ir  t.ii'ii-  .'.■! 
hii:,--"  \,  :  ■  '.  \.  ii.  ■  ,  *\i'  ii'  I-  i.f" 
rniivii  -if;  •  .  ;  \\.  i-:  ■    ili..i      i:!   «  ■    I-   ' 

Su>  Ii  .1  lit«"  Mi .  •!    M»  iMiii'ij-  !i;  -.     A">- 
>'iir.iii'_'  i'"  i'^-'  ! '«  d  !.'«  =  .  i-  i'  :f  •  "^Wl 
a;!'  !i.iiii-.'ti'i'i  ■•!  [*•.  .!:■■■  :  i  .i  h   -li-  j 
oii-in    tl.   n   ri.iii-l  1  .    :     .:,i|    i;-    ■;:..■ . 
r*\  nIi.1  ii.iTiiii',  I'l  .    .'  \  i.        -It  .p:;-  .• " 
ill. Ill  '.'I  iii'l-   t.w;!-l  ♦  :.k:'i.il.  ,  .1,..; 
niiMi-r    t  mimI  !ri<»»'     i'.  i:.     p  •■  j.  ■  :-i.! 
(.■■••rl'l  j»riiiiip'  .■;-  h   i.. H-  -■=  ••    ■:;. 

Th*-  II  in..'  i  .1  .  !;.iA.  '.,:...}■  'Iii.  jr. 
anil    ihi-i-   I  il-.'i:  •    li::::li'    Im\i     I  . .  :i 
nuieh  liftii-r  miti. n  ih.tu  wi-  nii<l  it. 
We  think  it  v. mid  h.ivo  Liun.-il  iii>t 


more  in  correct ness  than  in  jinilur'i-. 
n.-^efnlness  if  it-i  windrv  Ani-rii-iM'''-- 
had  heen  tr:mslar<*d  intu  KTi-jli-h.  .-M 
sundry  of  its   fidlie-*   e\'  h.iii;;tii  U 

If  Syilni'V  Siiii'li  h»d  J  •  i  n  ..'.:••» 
an  I  h:id  li^id  as  .stron:^  indiiii-iiit::'  :■ 
make  fun  of  l>r.  RiktT  a.^  h«'  ImI  ?■ 
ridicidt'  and  ri'nd«*r  miit.-Mip"''- 
thrce  uf  tln'  ;n^':Jlr.-4t  in»ii  wh--  i-.  : 
livi'd,  and  whi>havi-  niadi'  S<  r.tinp  : 
immortal  and  illiisiri«in>,  hf  *.■'!!=■: 
have  dt'sin**!  mtthin^Mimir  .iili.iiri'  > 
a*lapte<l  to  his  jinqHt^.**  tlitn  *••■' 
nii'moir  under  notiit-.  F'»r  rx:ii!> 
ple  :  — 

Dr.    Baker   "li-.p^    awful."      S' 
-Pp.  :iS  :213,  HUk  iU. 

Dr.  Ilakrr  thinks  hi*,  w'.l": 
Um^s^u^  woidd  !>♦»  itnprovi  il  l\  ;i!i :' 
i'U"*in!i  of  SHJltici-iins,  :im1  tlirr»fo 
in*ji-.t'<  du  a  j>i"r|»fiu:tJ  ••nTifi«ni:'';fi.'f 
Wdul-l  a!id  -hindil,  will  .'.l  -h.i!! 
-  Pp.  J-.  l\»,  .r*..  M'u.ff .V 

Dr.     Hakir     I«:i<     ".:    t..f  ,-."> 
//i/»/'//i''  /  xriiM"  iif  III-*   -iinw. .rt*]  ii'-N 
<inl"iil-ii'-"i.  aijtl  iMLT:*i*'i''n'."     1'.  •■•'. 

D:.   I*  k.  r  li.vi .   ".I  1  /./  ;  .I.'.'* 
]'ri'.M-|iin:r."-    \\  i'A. 

Wlirti  on  ihi'  '^r.»-'»h««r»».  !)!•'  huT'-i 

lniti»r  wmd^l  >  nti  rtain  hi*  I'-irrl 
lii-nn-  liy  "  a--Mi;M!!^  !hi-  .■vr^iri*)  ■  * 
<':inii'«',"  and  \m;!i  thi"  ^.ini«  -:.>-»•- 
**  III-  :d-«i  »»t:  iU.  >.  ..-r  :1m  j-...,-.  !  i!.  .  f 
'iy'.!i_'  t»  pill  d-'W!i  w;ih  hi-s  V" ''•»-'- 
«M!i"  ihi'  w.ivi-.  .-f  :Ji.  ;iilv  I'Li  iiij  ':.!'. 
;i:i  1  i"«  li-?iiri:d' ■!  I'V  Iii-*   ftilsiri'  ■i?''.:i' 

^!lri  I-  -I'm!     •  IliliMXii"!.-     t'lfi^ti!.     .     • 

\\  »'■  n  'Hi  .;i  -iiiMl  i,.'.'-,T-.'       P   J  '.V 

\\  ,'    .li.nilil  111'  -i : -I'l «i:r!i  •'.;'•  :  •  *\'' 
ii";'\.  :-■•  .  v\lii.  h  i.-mJ.  rn*.!  ;:-  ii  \ ::.  •  "^ 
■  l  =  pl   'II  ■  iij-:>  D;-.  r.  ikiT  it  M.   .i -i  ii    " 
.  -  '.i'lh-     lli.it      lii^     .iT'ain:    ■  !it-     .1 
-'  }l«M  illy  .n-riiliipli-lil.M  !!!>»  U,  p     -        ^ 

a-:*   :'i-i:tv*"  lit»:i":ir dil-   .in   .-i.,:i     ^ 
A::  1  >■  •  v.  .    fi-  -i    ):  I'.i  M:::in^',  ••  1  .J 
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lat  ingtitntioQ  ^^.e  uut 
1  to  see  any  part  of  th^ 
it's  aspiration  realised. 
ring  passage  by  the  coni- 
volume,we  hope  in  great 
we  have  failed  to  utider- 
ich  hop^  is  not  in  aceord- 
Se  fact,  we  can  only  say 
liograplier's  notions  of 
decency  are  very  difl'erent 
Let  our  readers  mturk 
Colleee  was  the  liiBt  in- 
the  Kind  id  the  whole 
A  it  had  received  warm 
1  encouragement  and  BUp- 
le  first  iiicu  of  the  State ; 
lere  was  a  well-grounded 
of  a  vote  uf  funds  from 
Legislature.  Yet,  the 
;e8:— "As  to  hia  {Dr. 
irts  for  the  Coltege  during 
■8,  we  have  seen  how  ho 
how  he  succeeded.  Six 
for  the  College  out  of  the 
became  more  and  more 
beg  in  this  way.  It  was 
leD  ne  first  liegao.  Texas 
lall  in  population,  and  in- 
leep  in  debt ;  but  when 
tjoii  so  swiftly  doubled  it- 
that  debt  disappeared, 
am  with  railliiiiiH  in  its 
rsent  u*e,!Lnd  inc-.ilcnhiblc 
jr  llie  future,  with  the 
Scripture,  it  was  hiH  feel- 
I  am  ashamed.' "  "  Two 
ere  left  him  ;  one  was  a 
iliinil,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
lie  felt  wiilideiit,  &c.  &c" 

:onlld'iit  arc  we,  l>"t  of  ;i 
<iit  lliiri;;,  iiaiiiely,  tliat 
College  Wiis  limked  upon 


^cnae  of  the  compiler  of  this  yolume, 
tliiit  the  cxposinR  of  these  instances 
111'  his  roTered  father's  weakness,  or 
i.iiiira,haa no  excuse  ;  was  notessen- 
tiid  even  to  perfectness  of  portrai- 
ture ;  and  is,  beyond  all  controversy, 
out  of  place,  aim  offensive  in  a  bdiik 
which,  by  the  bold  avowal  of  ita 
iiuthor,  is  designed  for  the  lii^hest 
('!iristianusetii!ness,nud  to  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  men  and  mini-ilerB 
.If  inUy  consecrated  and  disintereated 
;i.s  lii^  in  whose  real  life  these  errors 
hiid  no  discoveralile  practical  effect 


IbU  i)H  TaUJB,  JCBIICK.  *RD  KlIOW- 
LHI.GB,  Bj  KfiT.  J.  A.  Wplie,  hUD.. 
Edinburgh:  Shcphuid and "kUiott. 

TnorGii  the  visit  to  Italy,  of  which 
this  book  is  ft  reeord,  dates  as  far 
back  SA  1851,  we  are  glad  to  wel- 
come a  second  edition  of  it,  and  lo 
!   ntirselvc?   of    it,  that  we  njay 


<,<.]'■■ 


.    f,.:-    > 


nbe- 


ith  especial 
^lie  has  to 


We  naturally  look 
interest  upcm  what  Dr.  Wyli 
tell  us  about  Piedmont— that  ark  of 
Italian  liberty  in  tlie  black  deluge  of 
its  despotism.  He  fmind  it  in  a  state 
of  nascent  const  i  tut  ionaUsm,  and 
with  equal  piety  and  philosophy,  ho 
attributes  its  happy  anomaly  to  the 
presence  and  pi-ayers  of  ita  Walden- 


aiid  watered  with  the 

tears  of  pious  men,  have  a  silent  and 

was   tlie  strongest  nope   ■   pennealing   life  in   them,  aud  often 

■nt,  or  Kulwcriptiitn  from  a  |  produce    tlieir    fruit    in  forms  and 

jiilliims  of  ready      places   that  arc  wholly   unexpected- 

Wliat   Purltaitisin   has   been  to   the 

Engbnd  of  the   present,  the  faith  of 

the  VaudoLs  may  be  to  the  Italy  of 

tlic  futiu*  ;  and  heartily  we  pray  that 

it  may.     The  Picdmontcse  themselves 

spi'iik  of  their  constitutionalism  as  a 

It  is      mimcic— the  death  of  Charles  Albert 

the  filial  piely  and  good  ]  ninkingwayforanewandplastiegore- 


n<l  with 
certainty  of  indefinite  in- 
ould  have  be.'u  unpaliion- 
oua  and  insolent  to  have 
the  alternative  proposed. 


r  pre;. 
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rei^ii  was  probul^ly  the  means  of  it. 
He  himself  would  prolwibly  liiive  fol- 
lowed the  react iomiry  example  of  his 
brother  sovereigns.  When  in  1848  he 
cave  his  subjects  a  constitution  "  none 
had  asked  it,  and  few  there  were  who 
could  value  it,  or  even  knew  what  a 
constitution  meant."  There  was  no 
public  opinion  in  the  country.  It 
would  have  been  revoked  at  any 
moment,  and  there  was  no  moral 
power  in  the  (.oimtrv  to  offer  ef- 
fectual resistance.  Iladetzky  had 
unaccountably  and  suddenly  stopped 
at  the  Sanlinian  frontier  in  the  nndst 
of  his  victorious  career,  when  he  was 
expected  to  march  upon  Turin. 
Victor  Enumucl  provecl  to  be  **  a 
j(r>od-natur*^d,  easy-minded  man,  who 
loved  the  chase  and  his  country  scat, 
and  found  it  more  agreeable  to  live  on 
good  tenns  with  his  subjects,  andenjoy 
a  handsomt?  civil  list  which  his  Parlia- 
ment has  taken  care  to  vote  for  him, 
than  to  be  indebted  for  hU  siifety 
and  a  biuikni))t  exchequer  to  the 
bayonets  of  his  guards  ;*  a  constitu- 
tional monau'li  simply  by  accidiiit  ; 
and  so  under  the  guidings  of  VuhVh 
g(K>d  providiMue  the  consiitution  was 
saved,  and,  said  (Jt^m^nil  IVckwiih  to 
Dr.  Wvlio,  "  shouM  the  auistitution 
live  three  years  longor,  the  jH'Oplo 
of  that  time  will  havo  Ix'come  mi 
habituated  to  tho  W(»rking  of  a  \'tvv 
constituti<m,  and  jaiblic  opinion  will 
have  acquiriMl  such  strt'njrtli,  that  it 
will  Ik*  im|M»s-ible  for  thr  nii.nanh  t-f 
ri'tr.u***'.  hi**  ^tcp^,  I'vrn  <^IionM  \ir  In* 
so  inclini'd.  *  Its  cnnditicn  bus  bn  n 
thiiiv  n^ali/rd,  let  us  Impr  th:tt  tii«' 
pn'diction  y>\\\  [k*  I'ultillrd.  Tlu' 
HiMrit  of  lilK'iiy  is  dithcnh  ti>  kill. 
\Vliai  in  l^^.'il  was  cagrr  h<»jK',  li:is 
ni»w  Ihtohu'  nionil  certainty. 

l>r.   \Vvli«'  tr»v«"*  us  a  Vfr\'  vi\id 

niipn  ^>i<i|i  nf  tlU'  |H»>\rI   allil  tlll'^i-  «tf 

IVpijy   in     !Ntdiiii'nt    in    I'*!'*,    tin* 

iiiool  pi  iv^t-tidi|<  n  «i>init:y  in  Kmi>|m' 

'*tli»-    pj»i  fli^i-    mI'   |.rt«.i>."      'rill* 

di  ia«<:'.<«*. ;..;;<«h    i-    ii.Mi.OM<i    )>v  ^nim- 

thi-  d.*ui.»ji  ^^  iif   tin-  » Iniii  h  Mpii'«t  u:- 
\\\  .  .\  ^..pr.  il  >>t'   ii^Mniil:t  ii-.  «•!  li.iUv  >>, 

nn>l  A   \%m\\  i\\\u\u    ol   oi»\i.inU  of 


seventeen  millions,  while  the  j>»»|»u1j- 
tion  was  only  four  and  a  luilf  t:>'!* 
lions  ;  now  this  incubus  h:!.'^  l>^i^ 
thrown  off  in  great  part,  antl  tLi' 
tyrannous  priesthood  proved  y**^^'-- 
less,  save  to  corrupt. 

The  vigour  and  indepenJcnc.  ": 
the  press  is  justly  eulojjlsed,  an»l  th" 
format  i(m  of  a  puldic  opini-n  .« 
bii'gely  attributed  to  itsemaneipiti'*^ 
We  ctmnot  follow  Dr.  Wvlii-  fnrib*: 
his  pictures  of  travel  an»  vivii.  b* 
moral  lights  strong,  and  hi-*  L'-i-t 
sound.  We  are  glad  to  M?e  hi'*  Vfl  '!.:• 
in  a  second  edition. 


The  Stost  or  ▲  Pockkt-Bibli.   L-t- 
don :  Keligioua  Trait  Siicirt v. 

For  the  mere  novelty  of  tho  thic,:.  1 
shall  review  my  own  hUiory  kirft 
The  journal  relates  the  otlveutunt  ^^ 
my  possessors  at  various  jiehiiiU  of 
mv  history,  since  I  left  the  l«*** 
seller's  liands  to  becutuo  th<*  chuk* 
and  prize  of  an  ingenu<His  child  of 
six  vearsold  on  his  birthiUv.  Fron 
him  I  |Kissed  into  the  liands  of  Dfi 
in  business,  wurldly  lauulicis  R*- 
manist*,  sceptics,  workin^-iuen.  ao^ 
dissolute  druukanU,  emleavouno^  i^ 
diffuse  a  healthful  influouof  c^rrr- 
when^,  and  mevting  Si^uetmu.'*  vitk 
s;ivingandtriumpliiiiit  succ«t>ji.  Tbcf 
will  rheer  the  soul  when  n*aii  of,  tfd 
pcrha)is  may  stimulate  MMue  v^ 
jK'niNC  tlii>  pn'fattkrj*  iii'tict'  i^f  »J 
iurtuiic^,  to  trv  am<»nL'^t  ihfir  •f 
(piaintances  tin*  Iteni'Ht  if  the  pft  \* 
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THE  KIRK  OF  SOOTLAKD. 

3%e  Ghureh  Ei»i.,ri,  './  Scultaiid  /nrm  tli.!  Commeiu^emmt  of  Ihe  Chrie- 
tian  Era  to  tf.r.  'rrcjtv.U  Cmtanj.  By  the  Bev.  JooN  Cunningham, 
Minister  of  Cciffl",     2  Vols.     Ediuljiirgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black. 

^na    yna  wheii  montiou  of  the   "  Kirk "    of    Scotland  anukened 
■oath  of  the  Br.)r(lor  anythiDg  but  the  ideas  of  moderation,  peace, 
and  lore  which  we  are  wont  to  aaeociato  with  a  Christian  commanitj. 
The  most  glorious  figures  iu  its  lustoty  appeared  aa  stem,  nnbendi&g 
fcnatica ;  the  most  Blimag  events  were  clouded  by  visions  of  wild 
•ntfausiMm  and  unrighteotts  resistance  to  tjie  powers  that  be.    Hap- 
pily matters  are  changed ;  the  ai^carate  investigations  of  M'Crie  and 
others  have  disf-irsed  mtmy  of  the  prejudices  raised  by  the  writings 
of   Sir  Walter  S,'<)lt  and  other  Bopcrficial  writur^,      TLli  snier  nt  the 
psalm- singing,  snivelling  Covenanter  who  is  made  to  repeat  inappro- 
priate portions  of  Scripture,  and  the  sympathy  with  the  bold,  dash- 
ing cavalier,  red-coated  and  gold-laeed,  has  given  place  to  a  more 
jnst  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  both  parties.     It  is  now  admitted 
that  the  Covenanters  were  neither  fanatics  nor  persecutors,  and  that 
the  nltraism  into  which  they  at  last  undoubtedly  fell  waa  the  conse- 
qoence  of  their  isolation  and  persecutions  rather  than  of  their  prin- 
ciples.    In  tmth,  they  were  the  noble-men  of  Scotland,  standing  out 
for  civil  liberty  and  Gospel    truth  in  a  generation    of   knaves    and 
towards  ;  mp^d,  if  you  like,  and  bare,  like  the  hill-sides  on  which 
"•fy  sought  shelter,  but  athletic  mighty  men,  heroes  in  the  truest  sense 
*bere  heroism  was  but  a  rare  quality.    Indeed,  viewing  the  History  of 
tbe  Church  of  Scotland  as  awbole — at  least  during  Reformation  times, 
*«  learn  f  o  form  a  juster  estimate  of  the  peculiar  service  which  it 
discharged,  not  only  in  the  cause  of   religion  but  in  the  interests  of 
""■jl  liberty.  With  a  Parliament  utterly  corrupt  and  worthless,  which 
*oulil  vote  any  measure  patronised  by  the  Court  or  enjoined  by 
^  people— the   confession  of  faith  or   the  covenants  to-day,    and 
bWly  persecutions  to-morrow  ;  with  a  nobility  utterly  debased  and 
*ycopliantic,  the  general  assembly  and  the  pulpit  of  the  church  were 
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the  only  places  in  which  the  truth  was  fearlessly  spoken.  In  n!> 
sideration  of  this  inestimable  boon  which  even  now  niiLrht  sonit't;:.«> 
be  coveted,  we  are  willinj^  to  pardon  appearances  of  i.-xtraviit^niiiir 
and  disloyalty.  It  was  surely  something  when  JauicH  VI.  i-uuM  Iv 
publicly  reprt)ved  from  the  pulpit,  or  Andrew  ^felville  cktnW  ►laki- 
him  by  the  sleeve,  callinnf  him  "  God's  silly  va^^sal,"  and  fhara«-:i> 
ising  to  his  fjice  his  elal)onite  kingcraft  as  *'  devilish  auid  jiemiciou? 
and  '*  mere  mad  folly.'*  A  very  difleii-'nt  scene,  indeed.  fri»m  tUi 
when  the  English  bishops  in  their  lawn  sleeves,  j/y»o«  hi,fifd  L:-*. 
humbly  responded  to  his  most  sacivd  Majesty's  pedantic  arLnixiiis- 
tation. 

Whatever,  then,  makes  us  better  ac(piainted  with  the  real  hi>TnrT 
of  a  Kirk  to  wliich  the  country  owed  st)  nmch,  we  are  pn-panil  !■ 
hail  as  a  more  than  common  addition  to  our  literal uiv.  li  ii::.v 
seem  stnuige  that  with  the  well-known  enthusiasm  of  the  Sivich  (•'- 
their  countrv  and  Kirk,  no  (complete  or  satisfactorv  hi.Ntnr\*  ^hl»'4!i 
hitherto  have  been  com])osed.  Pivpanitorj-  IalK)urs,  indt-ed,  arr  li"' 
wanting,  ancient  chronicles,  narratives,  diaries,  and  co^n'Sp^»ndf'^l^'' 
have  lK»en  ])ublished  in  abundaiuv ;  and  the  lalM)nr8  of  the  histona:i 
who  has  the  diligence  to  j>eruse  tlicse  ivcords  and  the  c:ipaciTv  :•• 
form  an  indei)endcnt  opinion  u])on  them,  have  lxt»n  i»Ti»atly  liirb^t"*^ 
in  consetpience.  It  wjis,  therefore,  with  iu>  small  degnv  i»f  ex|«*v-»- 
tion  that  we  tOi)k  up  the  two  ])onderous  volumes  which  arv  the 
occasion  of  this  aWicle,  and  with  etpud  disapjtointnient  that  we  Ia:J 
them  down.  We  checrfullv  ailmit  tluit  the  author  di^^lav>  o  a* 
sidenible  diligt'mv  and  even  learning;  nor  mtiid  his  immiu\i  w 
other  than  interesting.  Hut  the  stutlmt  has  not  gained  a  Mn^de  r.i« 
fact  by  it;  and  thoutrh  the  compilation  is  Uith  detailed  and  uu  tu 
whole  iM'curate,  the  aut)it>r  Mvms  tn  liave  culkd  his  opinioii-s  a>  wi" 
as  his  facts,  at  sccoutUhnud;  worM  of  all,  lie  ap)H>ars  to  ua  lo  IvjK 
cordial  synipathy  with  what  constitutes  the  «•«»/•»•  tif  tlu*  lliscor}' ol'iLr 
Kirk.  After  this  we  shall,  at  least  in  the  nu-antime,  waive  oa^ 
objections  to  a  styK>  which,  from  studied  atfcciation,  iKX-aniuiiAifT 
des(.*ends  to  extivme  looseness,  and  defer  s|H'cial  objivlioiu*  to  ibr 
narrative  till  we  di>cuss  the  events  to  which  they  mon'  j^anicuUrlj 
apply. 

Tiie  ver}*  commen«*ement  of  the  History  t»f  the  ('hun*h  of  SixiiUiw 
has  a  ]H'culiar  inli'n*st.  Tassini;  over  a  ]N'riod  mon*  tir  le.vi  invoIwJ 
in  glodiii.  we  tintl  ourselvi-s  in  the  I>land  nf  lona,  with  St.  iVlaiul* 
preaching  the  (idsjH'I  and  fdiindiiiL'  the  tirst  (')iri<«tian  ln.sticu(i<»n  is 
the  country.  The^e  preaehei-s  weiv  uidike  thuhe  whom  Uuiue  h**» 
Kent  forth,  and,  (h>>]>:te  the  n^markN  of  .Mr.  runninLdiani.  we  9S* 
inclined  to  airree  with  Neamler.  that,  \iiu\  the  diMineti\rly  "  Uritk^k 
i'ontession  '*  continued  in  the  ascendant,  the  eiinr>e  of  the  (lemuW 
churi'lies  would  hav*-  lieen  dirten'ntl\  shaped,  (inintini:  thai  mO*^ 
KUiHTNiition  enniuM-red  it>»lf  with  the  n  Iiu'!«»ii  cf  the  ruIdei-K.  <i"9 
oppii>i(i(i]i  to  the  uinli^jiMUil  Mipi'i  iii:ie\  i.;'  UiMiie  wa.s  an  ini|n»rt»a* 
element.  Imwever  tritlitii;  the  |»iMiit.«»  mav  M-eni  oh  v  hieh  it  Wi» 
raided,    liut  even  ihia  latter  cijnce-.  ion  WL;ire  not  pri"i»arvU  tu  Dukfr 
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(t  is  Bcaroeljfiiir  in  Mr.  Ciuiningham  to  sneer  at  the  peculiar  tonsore 
kod  the  etabbom  adlienmce  to  thcii"  mode  of  calcnlating  Easter,  of 
the  Cnldeea,  when  he  liim.self  admitn  that  they  denied  the  obhgation 
rf  clerical  celibBCy,  and  stendily  refused  to  ackDowledpe  the  aupre- 
Bacy  of  Bome.  Fnim  limn  inissionariea  went  forth  to  England, 
trho  in  K  comparatively  short  period  spread  the  Gospel.  Up  to  the 
rear  660,  all  the  coneiituent  parts  of  the  Heptarchy,  with  tlie  excep- 
icm  of  Kent,  adhered  to  the  Britieh  Confession.  Bat  these  simple- 
niiided  evangelistB  ivei-e  not  able  to  cope  with  the  intrigues  of 
lomiah  agents.  The  iKsiif  of  the  discussion  at  Streaneshalch  between 
ba  contending  portic-s  hnd  been  preconcerted.  The  Romish  speaker 
[Botod  the  well-knovi »  tvxt,  "  Thon  art  Peter,"  Ac,  and  on  the  ad- 
oiflaion  of  the  Culdec'  thut  the  pABsage  waa  found  in  Scripture,  King 
)Bwy  declared  himself  convinced  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  Driven 
torn  £ngliuid  the  Gnldce  missioDaries  went  to  evangelize  the  heathen 
ribei  of  Germany.  But  here  also  they  encoTtntered  the  emissaries 
(f  the  Pope,  and  the  result  was  similiir  to  that  in  England. 

The  Popish  confet-iini  once  estabhahed,  the  Church  rapidly  de- 
ralopedandgainedsb'i'n'^'i  hill  Scotland.  Monasteries  wore  multiplied. 
Kt  ttm  time  of  the  Bi.f, nDiatiou  there  were  no  fewer  than  nearly  200 
mah  inrtitntionB,  witli  utiLiut  2  or  3,000  inmates.     The  power  and 
malth  of  the  Roman  liicrarchy  in  Scotland  were  greater  tiau  in  any 
rib/er  ooontry.    Befoni  tlic  lU-formation  they  seem  to  have  possessed 
MD  less  than   one-bail'  nf  the   whole  national  wealth.     The  con- 
leqnencea  of  such  pri\  ilL..'es  in  the  deterioration  of  the  clergy  and 
the    subjection  of  tin'    [.i^jple,   will    readily  be    understood.     On 
the  other   hand,   how iv i-v,    it   mu^t    be   admitted   that    to    these 
monaBteries  of  tbe  Riim;.-;li  pHestliood  Scotland,  as  other   countries 
during  the  Middle  Agea,  owed  more  than  violent  controversialists 
•re  willing  to  admit.      The  cultivation  of  hterature  and  science,  the 
legislation  of  the  country  and  education  of  the  people,  and  the  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  were  due  to  the  clergy,  while  their  influence  in 
■of^ning  barbarous  manners,  and  interposing  to  quiet  angry  passions 
— cannot  be  questioned.     The  moat  flourishing  period  of  the  Church 
WM  during  the  reign  of  David  I.,  that  "  sair  sanct  for  the  Crown," 
who  originated  the  Scottish  hierarchy,  and  largely  endowed  ecclesi- 
•stical  establishments.     It  mnst  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the 
"perfen,-id  "  disposition  of  the  Scots  failed  tliem  even  during  their 
•objection  to  Rome.     Not  to  speak  of  the  numberless  contentions 
*ilh  English  prelates  who  claimed  supremacy  over  them,  the  Pope's 
Oertions  were  frequently  and  successfully  resisted,  despite  legates,  a 
lattre  and  iaterdict.     A  notable  instance  of  this  occurred  at  the  com- 
■Ottwement  of  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  who  courteously  received 
•li*  Nuncios  sent  to  threaten  him  with  excommunication  if  he  invaded 
England,  but  returned  their  letters  unopened,  because  not  addressed 
•o  him  as  King.     "  There  are  several  nobles  in  my  domimons,"  re- 
mtrked  tbe  monarch,  "  called  Robert  de  Bruce ;  it  may  be  they  are 
"■tended  for  some  one  of  them."     Yet  King  Robert  was  far  from 
Unpiooa.     Unable  to  perform  his  vow  of  going  to  Palestine,  he  is 
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said  on  his  doathlwd  to  have  chared  bravo  Sir  James  l'K'irii:'.:i«  '^ 
carry  his  heart  to  tlic  Holy  SepuU'hiw     On  his  way  thither  Sir  .I:ii..«* 
eiifTJi^ed  in  the   war  with  the   Moors  in   S]iain.      ()verwhilim»l  ly 
enemies  in  buttle,  he  is  said  to  liave  made  his  la>l  eliar;.'e  h\  iIiP-.^- 
inir  the  easket  with  the  heart  of  the  monaivh  iH-rnii-   hiui  ui.'i  *\' 
claiming,   "On,   thon  noble   heart,  an<l   wlieii   the   IJnnv   l»;i.K. 'i- 
Doujjflas  will    follow. "       It    were  impanhniable   to  elnsi*  thi>  nj-.i 
survey  without  at  least  alluding  to  thosi*  Scottish  naiiie*^  ^lijli  ia^«* 
beO(nne  eelebrated  in  universal  historv.    If  the  tame  ot'  Mi«*h;ii'l  >*""■. 
of  iJalwirie,  the  astroli>^*r  of  FiV(h*rie  II..  of  John    Hnllybu*}..  -r 
Saeniboseo,  ])rofessor  of  matliematies  in  Paris,  or  of  'rhniua-.  Lar- 
inont,  *Mhe    Uhvnier,"  are  known   ehiellv   to  the   learneil,  tln'-   "* 
Johannes   Seotus   Krijrena  and   John    Duns    Seotus   an*    Iu»um'!.-  i 
W(>rds  in  eeelesiast  ieal  history. 

The  a)>|K'aranee  of  Wyelilfe  in  Knirland  o)>ens  a  new  en*  in  hi-'-  •"• 
Never  In'tbiv  had  national  ritrhts  as  (►]»poM'ii  to  ]ia]>al   j»rtft'!i^  ■■;  •• 
clerical    duties    as    distin«::uished    from    hici'archii'ai    ii;ni»ninci'.  .%'  * 
scriptural  truth  as  ditferin^''  from  mairs  inventions,  Ixhmi  siM*lr:trh    ' 
enerp'tically  e.\)>ountled.      Ltdlardism,  as  the   sy.stem  was  callnl  '■'• 
derision,  died  not  with  its  founder  or  its  earlv  nuirt^rs.      Ki»r  l'«:i*"* 
ntions  it  ctuitinued  amon<;  the  ])eo)ile;   it  spn-ad  to  the  (*ontinf  !i' .r  t 
found  an  echo  in  lioheniia  ;  it  extended  to  Scot laml  and  >urvi\iii  u:  *  i 
the  n'forfiujtion,  the  ]H*i'secutions  to  which  its  adlu-n-nts  wniTXi*"*'  '» 
Anionic  the    important  s<'eoiul:u'V  nutans  by   which  the  i1im\i.;':i:  <■: 
"|)apal  supremacy  was  a<'<*i'le?*:ited,  two  docrve  sjH*ci:d  utitHi.      I*- 
tirst  of  these  was  the  revi\al  of  learn  in  l.',  iniiajL^ninited  in  Sc»iM.ij.I  ',* 
the  foundation  of  the  rniver>itv  of  St.  .Vmlrew's  in  I  H-t.  whi'i.  «  ^' 
followed  in  1  U*»m  bv  that  of  (ila'*Lr"W,  and  bv  that  of  Kini:'-  I'-'i-'-"- 
Al»erdeen,  in    II'.M.      Due  piiixi'-inn  was  ina'lr  that   tlu»»i'  h,-!;..   •    ' 
learninir  >li<>nlil  not  ii-niain  enioiv.      DuriuL'  ihr  n-iirn  tif  .l.tni^-^  1^  • 
tlu' Scottish  Parliament  pa>Md  a  nira^nrc  ni'daininiT  f  hat    "  nil  haP'*' 
an<l  Irecholdcrs  of  »ni><tani'e  >hnnld  kn-p  thcii*  i-ldc-t  «»iin*  »!nl  b*  ** 
at  sclinn]  till  they  wcii>  taiii^lit  Latin,  ]»hit>i'«itphv,  and  ihr  law*.  u!ii'^ 
a  p»'nal!\  of  twenty  pMimd-."*     .\i>r  iln  nna^iirf<«  nf  thi^  kind  mi  n  .^' 
havebccn  unnccc-'^arv.at  li'a'»t  it'a!i\  «"?"cdit  attai'hc"*  ii»  thi- ilcMT.i-ti'-r- 
<»f  Scot  laml ''■i\rn  bv  tlicrt-lrlnaici!  .Kni-.i'*  S\l\iu-  Picc«>]iimiTi;  ia;*«'' 
wanls  Popr  Pin>  11.)  w  Im  vi-i;i'il  ihr  •••mntrx  in  1  l;l."i.      \\\^  narni':**" 
is  curious  and  amusiii'_r.     Scui  hind  i-*  ri  pii  ^i  !iit  d  a-  *•  a  culd  rt«iii«!^»* 
fertih'  i»f    ti'W  >tii*t-  ^*\  lTiiiu.  and  li'Ih  r;dl\   \i»:d  nl'  tni  -. 
'^I'hi'  town>  arc  iinwalK'il.  the  hiiii'«t"«  i-iininiiiid\  budt  w  ii)ii>ut  linn'.  »'  * 
in  vilhiL'cN  r«n>tcd  with   tu!!'.  whdr  a  ri»\\ '•.-hidr  *>upp]if>  the  phu"*  '•■ 
a  <lo(ir.      The  conMii>inali(\  are  pii>>r  a!id  unt-ducari-il. 
The  men  an*  small  in  »»ra!in"r,  but  bujd  ;   the  \i«»ni»  n  f:cr  and  ci'ii"  >• 

and   pl-iine  to  the  pleasnt'C's  iit'|i»\e .Ni-tli'liL'  l'J*i"» '^^ 

SciMs  M'rt'an-!'  plea-urt-  thmi  {••  ht  ar  tin-    i'iii-j'i-li   d  "•pr-ii-nl 

'I  he     \\  dd     Set  it  ^      (  \\  r     .^iippn-*!-     tin-      I  1 1  jl.I.t'.  ^  !-  i     h.iXi'    a    dlrt«r«f* 
l:inL.'u:i_--i  ,  ;iini    «..i?i;»!  iim«  -    «;it     lh»     I.i-k   i*"   l-i.*'  Thu*.  fiir  .^rf•»■** 

S\  l\  lU"*.      Ml  ;i>i\v  irii-    inevi-iK  sij-    ki  •  •.\  li -!_'•     'i!;i|i:i«J    pf«iple    nvt* 
impa'itnt  of  the  intolerable  \i»ke  .>t  K.>:ii<        I'ln-  -ah- lif  U  iictit.>is  t^ 
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mJofprrfennentiiponiios'reBideiitforeigners.aiidthemcrediMe 
ty  and  corruption  of  the  papal  court,  began  to  be  felt  and  ab- 
1.     The  cx>nt«8t  which  waa  bo  soon  to  commence  on  the  conti- 
nost  extend  to  Scotland  also. 
I  X  ascended  the  papal  thi'oiic  tlif  yfitr  in  which  the  futal 

of  Flodden  was  fought.  The  stirring  events  of  that  period 
not  be  repeated.  The  doctrines  which  Luther  preached  at 
imbei^  were  carried  to  Scotland  by  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  noble 

in  erery  sense  of  the  term,  who  became  the  proto-martyr  of  the 
mation.  The  flames  which  cousumed  the  fii-st  preacher  were 
d  ag«n  and  again,  but  without  deterring  others  fi-om  the 
ed  heresy.  Foreign  vessela  were  bringing  to  Aberdeen,  Mnnt- 
Dnndee,  and  Leith,  copies  of  TyndaVs  New  Teatament  and 
Uets  of  the  Reformers.  In  England,  also,  Henry  YIIl.  had 
n  ofi"  the  yoke  of  the  papacy,  and  was  anxiously  labouring  to 
rt  his  royal  nephew.  But  Jttmes  V.,  who  had  broken  with  the 
ty,  was  obliged  to  rely  on  tht  support  of  the  clergy,  and  David 
n,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  nepliew  of  him  who  had  burned 
ik  HamUton,  swayed  the  conncils  of  the  monarch.  Beaton  waa 
I  of  nndonbted  talent,  but  nnprineipled  and  nnscrnpulous ;  a 
ichee  in  private  life,  but  a  devotee  in  his  ecclesiastic  office 
-ince  of  the  Church.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  on  what 
ida  Mr.  Cunningham  has  taken  the  Cardinal  under  his  proteo- 

certainly  his  persecutions  of  the  Reformers  had  not  even 
ihadowy  excuse  of  personal  conviction.  The  influence  of 
in  increased  after  the  death  of  King  James,  when  the 
nal  produced  a  will  appointing  himself  Regent, — a  document, 
rathenticity   of    which     has-  been    atroni^ly    Buspcclpd.       Nor 

the  nobfei*  willing  to  brook  the  rule  of  the  prelate.  The 
of  Arran,  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  the  infant  daughter, 
I  the  king  had  left,  arrived  fi-om  France  and  was  appointed 
Qt.  Amin  was  an  inci-edibly  weak  character.  At  first  he 
;d  to  favour  the  Protestant  party,  and  imprisoned  Cardinal 
in,  but  soon  changed  sides,  and  henceforth  became  a  mere 
St  in  the  hands  of  the  crafty  churchman.  Then  commenced  a 
.  of  jiersecutions  of  the  most  determined  character.  Foremost 
g  the  martyrs  we  mention  George  Wishart.  Protected  in  the 
rn  counties  by  the  nobility,  he  was  at  length  ^  a  shameful 
b  of  engagement  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal,  and 
a  martyr  on  the  1st  JIarch,  1546.  It  is  remarkable  that 
IS  while  Wi.shnrt  waa  on  his  last  preaching  expedition,  that 

Kii''jr,     now     in     his    40th    year,    attached    himself    to   the 

of  the  Reformer.  He  discharged,  on  that  occasion,  the 
rteristic  duty  of  bearing  a  twohandcd  sword  before  Wishart, 
had  to  preach  sun-ouniled  by  armed  men.  The  punishment 
e  pi-oud  clmrchinaii  was  not  long  delayed.  On  the  28th 
i  few  of  the  gentry,  hostile  to  Beaton,  gained  access  to  the 
;  of  St.  Andrew's,  while  the  Archbishop  was  still  asleep,  and 
g  an  entrance  into  bis  apartment,  killed  him,  one  of  the  pnn- 
coQspirators  calUng  God  to  witness  that  it  was  to  avenge  the 
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death  of  Wishart,  and  to  rid  the  Church  from  one  of  its  most  bVK^i- 
thirsty — as  in  his  last  moments  he  had  proved  one  of  the  lan^i 
cowardly — of  its  opponents.  Sj^eaking  of  the  death  of  Caniinal 
Beaton,  we  come  upon  a  point  on  which  we  tliink  ]Mr.  CuiminsrluuDQ 
deserves  grave  censure.  Following  in  tliis  instance  Fraser  T\iler, 
our  author  makes  Wishart  privy  to  a  long-concerted  plot  for  as>aj<ii- 
Bating  the  Cardinal,  and  represents  him  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  ?•> 
Henry  VIII.  (who  intrigued  with  a  party  of  the  Scottish  noW*'*) 
ollering  for  some  reward  to  have  the  deed  executed.  The  grounds  n}«'n 
which  this  incredible  charge  is  supported  are,  the  general  intima<7  i»f 
Wisliart  with  the  conKpirators,  who  all  belonged  to  the  n»f»imiinjf 
])arty ;  the  fact  that  the  letter  in  question  referretl  to  a  "  S<vtiisl»- 
man  called  Wysshert  *'  as  its  bearer  ;  the  dread  of  the  Cardinal  It  it 
by  the  preacher;  and  the  supposed  prophec}*  of  Wishart  fr»»'n  tl.i* 
midst  of  the  flames,  announcinr]^  the  Canlinal's  earlv  death— an 
anecdote  now  generally  admitted  to  be  spurious.  C)ii  gn»u!ui>  **» 
trivial  as  the  mere  similarity  of  a  name — for  after  all  this  is  the  ouiv 
argument  worth  referring  to — to  accuse  a  person  of  so  gentle  and 
loving  a  nature  as  the  Scottish  martyr,  of  not  only  Iving  awarv  of  a 
conspii*acy,  but  taking  an  active  pai^  in  it — is  certainly  a  sininiUr 
instance  of  historical  judgment  and  im]>artiality  !  Ik*sides.  it  would 
have  lK»en  but  fair  to  have  at  least  adverted  to  the  iir>niment»  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler.  In  truth,  we  have  tot>  much  i<au>e  fi»r 
])referring  tliis^general  objection  to  our  autlH>r,  tliat  thnuisrluim  hi* 
history  whenever  a  clmrge,  rumour,  or  evil  report  is  brought  ai:ain«t 
any  of  the  lending  evangi»lical  men  in  the  Church,  he  stvuis  im'lincd 
to  admit  it,  however  slight  the  grounds,  and  without  givinjr  bi» 
riMulers  an  op j>ort unity  of  weighing  the  I'ounter  evidem^e.  We  hive 
yet,  hcnvever,  to  rtnlreni  a  pleilgi*,  we  have  only  named  the  diffui^ion 
of  learning  as  one  of  the  causes  which  liastemHl  the  <h)wnfa1  of  tU* 
]U\pacy.  Another  and  far  mon»  eilicacious  instrumentality,  at  h-a** 
Ki>  far  as  the  mjisses  wen*  ctincerned,  was  the  satirical  jKH*tr\-  of  tbe 
agi»  in  which  the  vitvs,  the  idleness,  anil  the  ignorance  of  the  el*rfiT 
wen*  menMlessly  cxposi'd. 

The  state  of  ]H>litical  |>arties  at  this  time  in  Scotland  wad  strvusr 
indivd.  The  national  party  was  Uoniau  C^itliolic,  antl  in  alliance 
with  Fnmiv,  while  the  leaders  of  the  n»t\>nn^d  |>artv  wen»  in 
ei>nstant  convsjHUidence  with,  and  ehirtly  in  the  |my  o\\  the  KniHi^ 
monan'h.  Aci-onlingly,  while  the  Kefonners,  now  joimnl  by  Joha 
Knox  as  iheir  chaplain,  held  the  C*asth«  of  St.  Andn'w's,  a  tUvtiif 
l!l  FnMit'h  galh'vs  appean'il  lH»f«>n»  that  town,  and  s|HiNlily  *»hhc*'« 
the  garristm  to  summler.  Tlu»  prisoners  wen*  carrieil  to  France, •O'^ 
for  nini'toiMi  intmihs  Knox  lalNiund  as  a  ir:dl*'y  slavo.  1  K>pite  tM 
blow,  the  cauM*  o\'  l*n>tostanti^ni  ilail\  Lra.nfd  -jrnund.  and  Marr  »* 
(Juiso,  the  t^>iu'i'ii  Krir»'nt,  |u»rllv  fmni  pnliry  :\i\d  parily  fn»ni  wi-a*- 
ucss,  diil  not  ct!c»'tually  n'!»ist  it>  •^|nt';iil.  S«K»n.  h«iwfv«»r,  tlie  id** 
ap|K*an'\l  aLr«^in  in  Scotlsmd.  with  whoni  its  n't'orinatioii  is  idciitilit'd' 
Ounng  thr  brirf  n'ign  of  Kinv;  Kil\\jir«l.  Kno\  lalmun'^l  in  KnirUn"- 
AlVr  the  acivssiou  of  bI«HHlv  .Marv,  hr  staved  tor  H»rae  limf  »■ 
th^ueva  and  Frank !i»rt,  and  again  rei»n'«»''    '    ^•»»*land  in  MitnmBt 
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S,  His  inflaence  waa  immediately  felt.  By  his  decdsion  lie 
railed  on  his  aapportera  to  abstain  from  any  conformity  to  the 
irch  of  Rome;  by  his  eloi|iioii(;c  be  giktbert-d  aroniu]  him  the 
letand  people.  lUryof  Ciuiw  was  awed,  and  at  Uie  last  moment 
lidieir  the  Bnm.mon9  to  ilie  bold  preacher  t«  appear  belbre  the 
lope — a  citation  which  he  wu^  pftipareci  to  obey,  accompanied  by 
urons  adherents  ready  lo  defend  him.  At  this  period  Knox 
8  more  withdrew  to  Geni'va,  not  certainly  from  cowiu'dico,  a 
ige  which  we  ehonld  huve  thmifjbt  GTca  Mr,  Tytlor  would  not 
e  bronght  ^ainat  him,  tint,  a^j  wo  firmly  believe,  by  a  special 
lenaation  of  Providence,     The  withdrawal  of  Knox  retarded  not 

rgress  of  the  good  catisc.  The  "  lords  of  the  congregation," 
reforming  gentry  weri?  nuw  called,  addressed  petitions  to  the 
isn  Regent  and  to  Parii^mtnt,  and  Mary,  who  had  political 
Jres  for  flattering  the  Pr>>t.  si  tints,  seemed  ready  to  comply  with 
v  reqaests.  In  truth,  the  l-lai'l  of  Arran  had,  thi-ough  his  brother 
Kchbishop,  a  hold  of  the  t'lergy,  and  it  was  the  Queen's  policy 
^y  off  the  Protestant  lorils  against  her  rival  to  the  reeency. 
idM,  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  the  Danphin  of  Pranof 
it  obtain  the  consent  of  the  conntry,  and  Parliament  be  blinded 
i»  vile  deed  by  which  Scotland  was  made  over  to  the  French 
t,  in  case  Mary  should  die  childless.  These  objects  once  acconi- 
Hd,  Mary  of  Guise  thrtw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  appeared  a 
Wontor  of  the  Protestants.  As  in  tlie  case  of  Cardinal  Beaton, 
t»  at  a  loss  to  understand  i  he  s^rounds  on  which  Mr.  Cnnningfaam 
M  the  Qneen  Regent  nndi.c  his  protection,  Condoct  so  openly 
idions,  solemn  promises  made  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
iking  them  on  the  first  op; lurt  unity,  and  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
rests  of  her  adopted  country,  itof.m  scarcely  to  deserve  snch 
ler  treatment.  Knox  had  meanwhile  again  returned  to  Scotland. 
d  to  mad  enthusiasm  by  his  denunciations  of  idolatry,  the  popn- 
every where  destroyed  images  and  altars,  and  burnt  down 
fious  hiiUftes.  Not  even  the  entreaties  of  Knox  could  save  the 
'v  of  Seone,  where  Scottish  kings  were  wont  to  be  crowned.  In 
h.  a  civil  war  had  commenced.  On  the  one  side  were  the  French 
iers  and  the  Scottish  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  France,  as  well 
he  popish  party  ;  on  the  other,  the  lords  of  the  congregation  and 
r  adherent.*,  together  with  the  English  army  which  Queen 
abeth  had  sent  to  their  support.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles 
Queen  Regent  died  in  tlic  ca.stic  of  Edinburgh,  where  she  had 
rbt  safety.  Peace  was  now  concluded  between  France  and 
land.  An  act  of  oblivion  for  all  past  offences,  the  appointment 
provisiimnl  government  in  the  room  of  Mary  and  Francis — who 
lie  meantime  reifrncd  in  France — and  the  early  convocation  of 
lament  were  the  chief  articles  agreed  to.  It  was  this  Parliament 
^h  adopted  the  confession  of  Knox,  and  abolished  the  long 
J  reiirn  in  Scotland.  Well  might  the  aged  Lord  Lindsay  rise 
exclaim,  "  Now,  Lord,  let  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
jeyea  have  seen  Thy  salvation." 
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The  distinction  drawn  by  Mr.  Canningham  between  tbe  EngHsh 
and  Scotch  Reformation,  the  former  being  characterised  as  moiuir- 
chical,  the  latter  as  baronial,  seems  to  ns  only  partially  correct.     No 
doubt  the   great   lords   of  Scotland  joined  the   Beformation,  and 
procured   it   legal  recognition,  but  the  body  of  the  people  deeply 
sympathised  in  the  movement,  *and  where  it  was  otherwise  (as  in 
many  places  in  the  north),  the  reformers  found  the  church  doors  shnt 
against  them,  and  the  people  prepared  to  uphold  the  old  fiuth.     We 
will  not  maintain  that  these  Protestant  barons  were  ail  actuated  by 
genuinely  religious  motives,  but  as  little  are  we  prepared  to  admit 
that  their  conduct  was  prompted  by  merely  selfish  motives.  No  donbt 
their  wholesale  appropriation  of  the  lands  of  the  church  cannot  be 
excused  on  grounds  of  justice  or  of  propriety ;  but  we  can  easily 
conceive  how  the  temptation  of  acquiring  all  at  once  broad  acres 
proved  too  strong  for  the  poor  "  lairds."     Certain,  however,  it  is  that 
their  conduct,  if  explicable,  was  thoroughly  unworthy  of  the  cause 
in  which  they  had  engaged.     One  of  the  brightest  monuments  of 
Knox's  piety,  genius,  and  patriotism,  was  the  so-called  ''  Book  of 
Discipline"  in  which  he  proposed  to  regulate  the  outward  affairs,  as 
in  his  "  Confession"  he  had  defined  the  doctrines  of  the  new  church. 
The  portion  of  this  treatise  to  which  we  more  particularly  allude, 
is   that   which  referred  to  the  distribution  of  the  popish  church 
property.     It  was  proposed  that  henceforth  it  should  be  divided  into 
three  portions,  the  first  being  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  ministrr, 
their  widows  and  children  ;  the  second  being  applied  to  the  erection 
of  schools,  so  that  each  church  should  have  its  school,  each  town  its 
grammar  school,  and  the  universities  be  liberally  endowed ;  the  third 
part  wa3  assigned  to  the  support  of  the  poor.     Had  this  scheme  been 
carried  out,  what  a  different  pro^'ision  would  have  been  made  for 
Scotland.     Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Church's  property  amounted  to 
one-half  of  the  kingdom,  it  would  have  yielded  annually  according 
to  the  present  value,  five  millions  sterling.     Compare  with  this,  the 
sum  of  £200,000,  constituting  the  stipends  of  the  thousand  ministeis 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the  £G50,(X)0,  which  is  the 
present  amount  of  the  Poor's  Assessment,  and  compute  what  a  large 
sum  would  be  left  for  educational  and  literary  and  scientific  purposes, 
for  the  better  diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  a  more  liberal  provision 
for  deserving  poor !     And  all  this  from  property  really  tlcvoted  to 
such  purposes,  and  without  drawing  a  single  shilling  from  the  public 
pui*se,  or  taxing  any  individual !     But  the  reforming  barons  were  not 
prepared  to  adopt  the  "  Book  of  Discipline,"  and  sneered  at  Knox* 
who  in  return  emptied  on  them  from   the  pulpit  the  vials  of  his 
righteous  indignation.     On  the  20th  December,  15G0,  the  first  of 
those    "  Genenil    Assemblies"    which    liave   since   constituted  the 
BU])reme  judicatories  of  the  church,  met  at  Edinburgh.     Bat  as  yet 
the  "  (confession  of  Faith,'*  though  ratified  by  Parliament,  had  not 
IxHMi  sanctioned  by  the  Queen.     The  de])utation  which  visited  Franca 
to  obtain  her  consent,  was  coldly  received,  and  the  worst  was  appre* 
liended,  when   the   death   of  Francis    II.  dispelled  these  fean  by 
depriving  Mary  of  the  command  of  French  resources.   The 
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Qneen  landed  at  Leith  on  the  19tli  Angost,  1561,  with  little  know- 
ledge of  the  troubled  state  of  her  ancestral  dominions,  and  still  less 
•bifity  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 
Mary  was  a  papist,  and  mass  was  again  said  in  Holyrood  Abbey — 
ground  sufficient  for  the  Scottish  reformers  to  suspect  her.    Besides, 
ihe  was  a  gay,  hght-hearted  woman,  whose  merry  amusements  ill 
•ooorded  with  the  preacher's  stem  notions  of  present  duty,  and  whose 
Miience  on  the  nobles  was  dreaded  even  more  than  the  intrigues  of 
Jesuits.     A  great  many  of  the  nobles  soon  appeared  to  have  been 
"  q)rinkled  with  the  holy  water  of  the  court."     That  the  apprehen- 
lioiiB  of  rigid  Protestants  were  not  so  unreasonable  or  fanatical  as 
iome  would  suppose,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  after-course  of  Mary, 
md  by  her  accession  to  that  infamous  league  for  the  extermination 
of  Protestantism,  known  as  the  treaty  of  Bayonne.     Not  that  we  are 
prepared  to  defend  on  all  points  the  conduct  of  Knox,  whose  views 
of  ^his  diyine  authority  to  reprove  from  the  pulpit  the  queen  or  her 
larrants,  and  to  censure  whatever  he  deemed  a  wrong  action,  seem  to 
vs,  to  say  the  least,  exaggerated.     But  even  this  had  its  use,  and  the 
6ar  of  Knox  no  doubt  acted  as  a  powerful  preventive  to  many  a 
measure.     At  first  Mary  sought  to  conciliate  the  Protestants,  and  to 
giin  Knox,  whom  she  repeatedly  summoned  to  her  presence,  and 
^  veqaested  in  future  to  reprove  her  in  private,  instead  of  in  public.  But 
tlieae  appeals  were  as  unavaihng  as  the  attempt  to  prove  him  guilty 
of  liigh  treason  was  ineffectual.     The  later  course  of  Queen  Mary  is 
Well  Imown.     Her  marriage  with  Damley  was  contracted  against  the 
will  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  her  adherents  in  Scotland.     The 
^nion  was  not  happy,  it  was  darkened  by  the  foul  murder  of  Eizzio, 
whom  the  Protestant  conspirators  regarded  as  the  chief  agent  of  the 
Queen    in    negociating   with   the   popish   powers,    and   whom   the 
f^^oUsh  husband  of  Mary  suspected  of  improper  intercourse  with  her. 
»Ve  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  that,  after  the  repeated  refutation 
of  the  charge,   Mr.    Cunningham  would    have  ventured    to  follow 
Tytler  in  accusing  John  Knox  of  being  privy  to  this  foul  murder. 
Indeed,  the  one  solitary  ground  of  this  statement  is  so  slender,  and 
the  counter  evidence  so  strong  that  even  Mr.  Cunningham  speaks  in 
tl^e  text  of  only  "  strong  suspicion,"  and  adds  in  a  note  that  "  this  is 
"el)ateable  ground."     But  it   is   noteworthy  that   our  author  only 
"Stalls  such  evidence  as  is  adduced    by  Mr.  Tytler,  and  carefully 
withholds  the  important  facts  urged  on  the  other  side.     The  argu- 
ment is   not  much   adv  anced   by  Mr.  Cunningham's  assertion  that 
*^nox  approved  of  the  murder  after  it  was  committed — a  statement 
fof  which  we  desiderate  some  proof.     Damley  had  at  first  denied  all 
^nipHcity  in  the  murder.     When  his  share  in  it,  and  the  grounds  of 
*^8  animosity,  came  out,  Mary  withdrew  all   her  favour  from  her 
husband.     What  followed  may  be  rapidly  told.     A  new  conspiracy, 
ffc  time    to    murder    Damley,   was    organized.      At    the  head   of 
^t  was  the   Earl  of  Bothwell,  of  whose  relation  to  the  Queen  sus- 
picious rumours  were  afloat.     Damley  was  killed — the  pubHc  voice 
^^uimously  indicating  his  murderer.      But  Bothwell  continued  the 
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favourite  of  Mary  ;  his  trial  was  a  mere  mockery  of  justice ;  and  the 
Queen  soon  became  the  wife  of  her  husband's  murderer.  A  revo- 
lution ensued,  Mary's  troops  were  dispersed,  and  she  became  a 
prisoner  in  Lochleven  Castle,  from  which  she  only  escaped  to 
find  longer  captivity  and  death  from  the  unrelenting  Queen  of 
England. 

The  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  James  VI.,  was  a  child ;  and 
the  government  of  the  country  was  entrusted  to  the  strong  hand  of 
the  Earl  of  Moray,  the  natural  brother  of  Queen  Mary.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  give  royal  sanction  to  the  "  confession 
of  faith  "  adopted  in  1560  :  another  act  of  Parliament  ordained  that 
in  future  only  Protestants  could  bear  rule  over  the  country.  But 
the  "  Good  Regent,"  as  he  was  called,  was  basely  shot  by  Hamilton, 
of  Bothwellhaugh,  only  three  years  after  his  accession.  The 
troubles  which  now  ensued  gave  another  opportunity  for  Marr's 
adherents ;  and  Knox,  whose  life  was  threatened,  had  to  retire  fqf  a 
season  to  St.  Andrew's,  where  his  influence  upon  the  students  seems 
t<J  have  been  of  the  most  beneficial  character.  A  most  vivid 
description  of  the  aged  Reformer,  by  an  eye-witness,  is  left  ns,  in 
which,  among  other  traits,  he  is  depicted  as  being  "  litted  up  to  the 
pulpit"  by  two  servants,  "where  he  behoved  to  lean  at  his  first 
entr}%  but  ere  he  had  done  with  his  sermon  he  was  so  active  and 
vigorous  that  he  was  like  to  ding  the  pulpit  in  hlads  and  fly  out  of 
it."  Knox's  "  Book  of  Discipline,"  had  been  rejected,  and  a  small 
provision  made  for  the  clergy :  the  rest  was  divided  by  those  in 
power.  Abbacies,  priories,  and  bishoprics  were  rapidly  disposed  of; 
yet,  by  a  singular  artifice,  the  offices  were  duly  filled,  and  still  the 
patrons  got  the  largest  part  of  the  revenues.  The  leading  men  in 
the  Church,  and  a  Committee  of  the  PriA-y  Council,  agreed  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  former  offices  of  bishops  and  archbishops 
wore  to  1x3  continued,  but  their  occupants  to  have  no  more  power 
than  the  former  "  su|>erintendents,"  and  to  be  subject  to  the  general 
assemblies.  They  and  the  abbots  were  to  continue  members  of 
Parliament,  the  latter  being  eligible  as  members  of  the  college  of 
justice.  It  will  readily  Ih)  understood  that  this  arrangement,  bv 
which  the  Episcoj)al  Bench  was  rapidly  filled,  was  very  nnpalateabie 
to  the  strict  reformers  and  to  the  people.  "  There  be  three  kinds  of 
bish()i)a,"  said  Adamson,  before  he  obtained  the  coveted  prize:  "mf 
lord  bishop,  my  lord's  bishop,  and  the  Lord's  bishop.  My  loru 
bishoi)  was  in  the  papistrj' ;  my  lord's  bishop  is  now,  when  my  loni 
pets  the  I'at  of  the  iK'nefice,  and  the  bishop  makes  his  title  sure;  the 
Lord's  bishop  is  the  true  minister  of  the  gospel."  Popular  tnt 
designated  them  as  "  tulchan  bishops" — the  fulrhnn  1)eing  a  stniW 
calf-skin  set  before  the  C()W  when  milked,  in  the  belief  that  therebT 
the  milk  would  fiow  more  freely.  Knox  himself,  bent  with  ye*'* 
nnd  labours,  had  to  submit  to  the  arrangi^ment,  only  that  he  wantf^ 
the  (Jrneral  Assemblv,  bv  letter,  ivffularlv  to  exact  a  due  acconn* 
fr(mi  the  bishops.  John  Knox  died  on  24th  November,  1572.  " 
was  a  tnio  apologue  pronounced  at  his  grave  by  the  Earl  of  IfortoB* 
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{ent  of  Scotland — "  There  lies  one  who  neither  feared  nor 
fleBh." 

i&ntle  of  John  Knox  fell  upon  Andrew  Afuh-ilh,  nndoubtedly 
he  ablest  and  most  leanifi!  men  whom  the  Church  of  Scot- 
.  prodnced.  Afl«r  ten  yi-itrs'  absence  on  the  Continent,  he 
I  to  his  native  country  t}n-  trusted  friend  of  Bexa  and  the 
■eftt  Swiss  preachers.  Mclv-ille  became  Principal  of  the 
i^  of  Glasgow,  and  by  !iia  eloqnencc  and  learning  was  all- 
■I  in  the  assembly.  If  tliL'  modified  episcopacy  to  which  we 
erred  wrought  ill  in  the  Clnuch  of  Scotland,  Andrew  Melville 
nght  aU  his  resources  to  l..::n',  in  order  to  persuade  the  Kirk 
dawfulness.  Step  by  8t(|^  the  General  Assembly  proceeded 
iti-episcopal  direction,  ntitil  the  twenty  years'  conflict  once 
ided  in  the  triumph  of  I'rcsliyteriauiHm,  It  was  in  vain 
fent  Morton  threatened  Melville  with  hanging  half-a-dozen 
nimsters,  "Tush,"  answcrtil  the  undaunted  churchman, 
in  your  couri^iers  in  thiii  way;  it  ia  all  the  same  to  me 
I  rot  in  the  air  or  the  giimnd."  But  Earl  Moi-ton  himself 
1  displaced  ;  King  Jamec  assumed  the  reina  of  government ; 
ronrites  swayed  him,  and  Ihc  former  Regent  himself  died  on 
fold.  The  church  had  iriilxidied  its  views  of  pohcy  in  the 
,  "  Second  Book  of  Disripline,"  which  to  this  day  I'emainA 
I  of  Presbyterianism  in  ScntlBud.  But  it  was  more  difficult 
the  assent  of  the  king,  uhn  even  at  that  time  was  wholly 
T  of  Prelacy— than  to  coiiviii-.v  llie  (lom-rul  A.'^^rembly.  Tha 
iTOUrites  at  this  time  wi'n.'  I^smh'  Stosvai-r.  liis  cijusin,  and 
Stewart,  a  younger  son  .il  Lmil  Oi-liiltivc'^i,  The  former, 
irrival  from  France,  was  a  papist,  but  soon  afterwards  pro- 
■rof  est  ant  ism,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Lenox,  and  made 
gh  Cliambcrlain.  Tlie  latter  wns  a  dissipated  lad,  bold  and 
ilous,  who  becnme  Earl  of  Airflu.  The  first  conflict  between 
ibyterian  Assctnbly  and  the  prelatic  king  arose  on  the  ap- 
nt  of  one  Montgomery  to  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  The 
y  intenlicted  his  acceptance  of  the  office,  the  civil  power 
■d  his  claims.  A  petition  presented  to  the  king  proved  nn- 
"  Who  dares  subscrilje  these  treasonable  articles  ?  "  cried 
Earl  of  jVnan.  "  We  dare,"  answered  Andrew  Melville, 
tie  [len  from  the  hand  of  the  clerk,  and  affixing  his  signature. 
lest  between  Church  and  State  ceased  only  for  a  short  time, 
mes  wns  made  prisoner  by  a  faction  of  nobles.  No  sooner 
regained  liberty  than  persecution  commenced.  Andrew 
and  a  number  of  ministers  had  to  floe  to  Berwick  ;  a  series 
ras  passed,  by  which  the  king  was  declared  supreme  in  all 
id  over  all  persons,  and  Presbytery  virtually  abolished;  worst 
lose  tniiiisters  who  remained  in  Scotland  submitted  to  the 
cen-tity  of  the  times.  But  the  aspect  of  matters  changed. 
tiion  by  the  Scottish  nobles  who  were  in  exUe,  upon  their 
proved  successful.  Arian  fled,  and  the  fugitive  ministers 
to  their  churches.     But  what  procured  the  Church  favour 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  king,  was  the  peaceful  state  in  wliich  the 
kept  the  people  during  his  absence  in  Denmark  on  his  ma 
expedition.  His  conduct  on  his  return  gives  us  a  gra])hic  i 
of  the  fickle  monarch  and  the  state  of  the  times.  On  the 
Sabbath,  aftor  the  sermon,  the  preacher  publicly  called  up>i 
to  fulfil  his  promises  to  the  Church.  James  stood  up  in  tl 
and  replied  in  a  speech  which  intimated  his  son-DW  ft)r  past 
and  promised  greater  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Kir 
notable  still  was  his  speech  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  vt 

fell  forth  praising  God  that  he  was  bom 

place  as  to  be  king  in  such  a  Kirk,  the  sinc^erest  Kirk  in  th 
— an  assertion  which  he  proceeded  to  ])rove.  "  I  t-harirc  y 
tinned  the  eloquent  king,  "my  good  petiple,  ministers, 
elders,  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  puri 
exhort  the  people  to  do  the  same;  and  I,  forsooth,  so  Ion*;  a 
my  life  and  crown  shall  maintain  the  same  against  all  dt-a 
is  a  pity  that  such  sentiments  should  so  soon  have  u 
change.  Meanwhile,  however.  Presbyter}'  was  again  estubli 
all  obnoxious  acts  abolished. 

The  good  humour  of  the  king  was  indeed  severely  trif«l  li 
quent  and  unsparing  criticisms  of  his  conduct  lavisheil  i 
from  the  Editfburgh  pulpits.  Tlie  ministers  were  intltvd 
appreciate  the  difficulties  of  his  position  ;  l)t»sides,  James's 
would  at  any  time  have  converted  a  simple  into  a  I'oi 
question.  There  were,  however,  offenct»s  given  which  it  w« 
l)een  difficult  for  the  most  patient  man  to  brook.  Tlin^,  a  C 
of  the  General  Assembly  drew  up  a  list  of  prevalent  t\>r 
among  which  we  find  that  the  king's  hou.sehold  wils  ct*nj 
the  report  that  the  reading  of  the  Scrij)turt»s  at  table  a 
before  and  after  meat  wen.*  fretjuently  negleetcnl ;  his  Maji 
self  was  found  guilty  of />'/// w//i^/  and  swearing — an  exaniplt^ 
by  his  courtiers,  of  whom  but  few  attended  the  wtvk.«iay 
while  "  the  quwn  did  not  rej»air  to  the  Worti  and  sncmm 
was  fond  of  night-walking  and  balls.'*  The  displcasun* 
was  not  a  little  increasini  by  a  riot  in  Edinburgh,  miust^ 
punishment  of  one  of  the  refnictory  ministers.  Indtvd.  f 
time  he  resolved  to  re-establish  Prehwv.  The  deviiv  ad« 
gaining  the  consent  of  the  Church  is  a  unique  sample  i»t 
cunning.  In  those  days  of  slow  tniveiliiig,  the  intfrinmnv 
the  North  and  the  South  of  Sc«)tland  was  tedious  and  ditlic 
northern  ministei^  aot»ordingly  couhl  not  attend  the  nuvtin 
General  Assembly  in  Kdinburirh,  nor  indifd  did  thev  sv 
with  the  hatretl  of  the  south  to  Prelai\ .  Advantairt'  wo** 
this  circumstance.  James  summoned  a  Genenil  Assembly 
when*  the  ministers,  aeen<tomed  lo  the  cnMer  n»ginns  of  il 
all  of  a  suild«'n  foiiml  theiiiNilves  enmttMl  by  n»valty,  ami  In 
the  mtmarch's  smih's.  This  a^M'iulily  pntved  so  onnplinn 
was  followed  bv  others  at  I)innlet»  and  M»nitn>se.  At  length 
was  again  established  on  prt'teuoe  of  having  the  Church 
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lied  in  Parliament.  The  first  vote  in  the  Assembly  in 
of  the  obnoxious  measure  was  given  by  Gilbert  Bodie,  "  a 
I  Orkney  ass.'*  "  He  led  the  ring,  and  a  great  number  of 
th  followed,  all  for  the  hodie,  without  regard  to  the  spirit." 
se  annoyances  of  James  were  soon  to  end.  On  the  24th  of 
1603,  Queen  Elizabeth  died  ;  and  on  Sunday,  3rd  of  April, 
;  made,  after  the  sermon,  his  farewell  harangue  in  the  church 
riles,  Edinburgh.  A  few  days  later,  and  the  king  crossed 
ler. 

AT  of  England  seems  to  have  taken  immediate  effect  upon 
kmes.  "  He  was  now  come  into  the  promised  land.  .  . 
3  he  in  a  place  where  beardless  boys  could  brave  him  to  his 
Bitterly  disappointed  were  the  English  Puritans,  who 
i  great  things  from  a  Presbyterian  king.  He  thought  they 
ming  at  Scotch  Presbytery,  "  which  agrees  with  monarchy 
as  God  and  the  devil ;  then  Jack  and  Tom,  Will  and  Dick 
eet,  and  at  their  pleasure  censure  both  me  and  my  council, 
re,  pray  stay  one  seven  years  before  you  demand  that  of  me ; 
hen  you  find  me  pursy  and  fat,  and  my  windpipe  stuffed,  I 
irhaps  hearken  to  you."  Elated  by  his  success  with  the 
s,  the  king  resolved  to  try  fresh  measures  with  his  stubborn 
men.  Force  manifestly  would  not  do ;  assemblies  interdicted, 
ed  to  meet  again ;  ministers  imprisoned  only  evoked  public 
by  and  indignation.  Accordingly,  James  invited  eight  of  the 
ministers  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  converting  them  by  the 
3d  influence  of  episcopal  eloquence  and  royal  greatness.  The 
ts  were  graciously  received,  and  made  to  hsten  to  a  regular 
of  episcopal  argumentation,  supremely  ridiculous  if  the 
had  not  been  so  important.  Persuasion  failing,  the  king 
1  that  Melville  at  least  should  no  longer  trouble  him  in 
d.  Summoned  before  the  Privy  Council  for  an  epigram 
ory  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  long-restrained  indignation 
>cot  broke  forth  on  being  charged  with  treason  by  the  Arch- 
3f  Canterbury.  Melville  retorted  the  charge  on  Dr.  Bancroft, 
;"  his  assertion  by  pulling  out  a  treatise  of  the  prelate  which 
ned  James's  title  to  the  English  crown.  Taking  hold  of  the 
s  lawn  sleeves,  he  shook  them  as  "  Romish  rags,"  declaring 
would  profess  himself  an  enemy  of  the  author  of  that  treatise 
effusion  of  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  Having  similarly 
i  another  of  the  bishops,  Melvnlle  was  removed,  and  on  the 
of  iiramhihon  htcujndtiua  imprisoned  for  three  years  in  the 
whence  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  the  Continent,  where 
ime  professor.  Another  of  the  leading  ministers  of  Scotland, 
with  five  of  his  colleagues,  shared  the  same  fate.  A  charac- 
anecdote  is  told  of  Mrs.  Welsh,  a  daughter  of  John  Knox. 
•  presenting  a  petition  to  the  king,  that  her  husband,  ap- 
y  dying,  mifrlit  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
on  ascertaining  her  maiden  name,  exclaimed,  "  Knox  and 
!  the  devil  never  made  such  a  match  as  that."     "It  is  very 
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likely,  Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "for  we  never  spiered  his  advice." 
Wheu  Mrs.  Welsh  entreated  that  the  king  might  give  her  husband 
his  native  air,  *'  Give  him  the  devil,"  was  the  monarch's  rejoinder. 
"  Give  that  to  your  hungry  coui'tiers,*'  retorted  the  undaunted 
matron."  On  ona  condition  only  would  the  king  allow  his  return; 
if*  he  submitted  to  the  bishops.  *'  Please  your  Majesty,"  replied  the 
heroic  daughter  of  John  Knox,  lifting  her  apron,  "  I  would  rather 
kep  (receive)  his  head  there."  Meantime,  Scotland,  deprived  of  its 
clerical  leaders,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  sycophantic  Parliament, 
emptied  the  bitter  cup  of  Prelacy,  even  to  the  infamous  Five  Articles 
of  Perth,  in  wliich  not  only  the  Government,  but  what  were  deemed 
the  superstitious  practices  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  forced 
upon  the  people.  James  died  27th  of  May,  1025,  leaving  to  his 
successor  kingdoms  ripe  for  revolt. 

Charles  I.  had  all  the  obstinacy  and  faitldessness  of  his  father,  all 
his  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  royal  prerogative,  with  more  of 
bigotry,  but  happily  less  of  cunning.      His  visit  to  Scotland  gave 
very  little  satisfaction,  nor  would  the  king  listen  to  petitions,  how- 
ever reasonable  and  moderate.      The  attempt  to  force   upon  the 
people  Laud's  Liturgy  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  its  first  intro- 
duction in  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  caused  an  unexampled  riot,  far 
surpassing  even  those  presently  witnessed  in  St.  George's,  London. 
The  Privy  Council  was  terrilied,  and   suspended   the   use  of  the 
Liturgy,   but   the   king   severely   censured   this    compromise,  and 
utterly  disregarding  the  petitions  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  countn', 
only  enacted  more  \'igorous  measures.     The  people  were  now  fairlj 
roused  ;  four  committees,  or  "  tables,"  as  they  were  called,  represent- 
ing the  (lifFereiit  estates  of  the  country,  sat  in  Edinburgh  and  issni*d 
orders,  wliich  were  obeyed,  while    the   king's   proclamations  were 
laughed  to  scorn.     Charles  at  hust  saw  the  necessity  of  negociatin^, 
but  already  the   "  tables  "  refused  to  plead  before  the  Privy  Council, 
unless  the  bishops  were  removed.     In  truth,  the  Presbyterian  party 
insisted  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Liturgy  prelacy,  and  mat  infamous 
court  of  High  Commission,  which  possessed  almost  the  powers  of  the 
Inquisition.      Such  concessions  the  king  was  not  prepared  to  make; 
the  country  was  in  open  i-elnjllion ;  the  first  need  felt  was  that  of 
union.     Under  circumstances  so  solemn  and  trj'ing,  when  civil  and 
religious  liberty  wei*e  at  stake,  the  celebrated  Cocenant  waa  sabacribed 
throughout  the  country  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  religions 
fervour  which  never  befoiv  had  Ix'en  witnessed.     The   '*  Covenant  '* 
consisted  of  three  jKirts,  of  which  the  thinl  alone  constituted  the 
chanu'toristic  element.     It  lK)und  the  subscribers  to  contiuao  in  and 
deteiul  their  religion — to  supjmil  the  king  in  defence   of  religion, 
lilK'rty,  and  law — but  also  to  stand  by  each  other  against  all  their 
eneTiii«'s.     It  must  have   lH.»en  a  heart- stirring  scene  when  in  the 
Grey  friars'  Cliurch,  after  fervent  })rayer  the  multitudes  pressed  foi^ 
ward  to  sign  the  Xational  League ;  and  when  afterwards  it  wai 
caj'ried  into  the  crowded  churchyard,  the  enthusiasm  reached  the 
highest  pitch.     Tiic  scone  was  relocated  all  over  Scotland.     Tidingf 
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of  the  dangemos  stats  of  matters  reached  the  court,  and  another 
Bwdiator  was  dispatched  in  the  person  of  iho  Marquis  of  HaBulton. 
His  instmctions  were  lo  temponBe,  to  promise  much,  and  to  grant 
little.  The  Ambikssador  hood  saw  that  such  teiins  would  not  satisfy 
the  people.  Several  journeys  of  Hamiltoii  to  court  led  to  no  gi-eater 
TMnlt,  and  Charles  still  continnod  obstinate.  All  ejes  were  directed 
to  the  General  AHHemhly,  which  met  at  Giasgow  on  tie  21st  Nov., 
',  1636.  Never  had  more  intlnential  eoclesiasticiil  gathering  been  seen 
1  b.  Scotland ;  never  had  greater  issues  depended  on  their  dehhera- 
rtimu.  The  Kayal  Commissioner  soou  withdrew,  perceiving  that  the 
Kluom  of  the  Episcopate  was  about  to  be  pronounced.  But  neither 
I  ]m  absence  nor  the  threat  of  treason  deterred  the  churchmen.  What 
■  known  as  the  "  Second  Reformation  "  was  accumpbshed  by  this 
I  itspmbly,  and  Prelacy  was  once  more  plucked  up  root  and  bninch. 
I  Naiiujig  now  remained  but  on  appeal  to  arms.  On  the  one  side  was 
R  &a  Euglish  army,  on  the  otlier  the  Covenanters,  mustered  under  the 
I  Indorahip  of  Leslie,  who,  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  had  learnt  the 
I, military  art  from  no  less  skilled  a  tactician  than  Gustavus  Adolphus 
I  tf  Sweden.  The  Scots  lay  encamped  at  Dunse-Lan ;  for  the  first 
I  fciie  that  honoured  banner,  bearing  in  golden  letters,  "  Pott  Christ's 
I  CsowK  A.Nu  Covenant,"  was  unfurled.  Happily,  however,  matters 
I  poueudeil  no  further.  Peace  was  concluded,  the  king  undertaking 
I  w  tall  a  free  Assembly  and  a  Parliament  immediately  afterwards  to 
I  "itify  iu  resolutions.  Thene  promises  were  fulfilled  ;  the  Assembly 
n-«nacted  the  Information  of  163B,  but  the  ratification  of  ParUament 
*u  delayed  from  month  to  month,  the  king  still  hoping  to  Have 

Siscopacy.  Meanwhile,  the  struggle  in  England  wba  beginning. 
p  .Scotch  marched  an  army  into  England  to  extract  the  king's 
<!oii*rnt.  Already  Newcastle  was  occupied  by  the  Covenanters, 
irbtn  peace  wae  once  more  restored,  Charles  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  his  rebelhous  subjects.  On  the  14th  August,  1641,  the  king 
bimself  arrived  in  Edinburgh.  Times  were  sadly  changed  for  him  ; 
tad,  instead  of  the  grand  ceremonials  of  Land,  the  humbled 
monarch  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  straitest  sect  of  the 
CoveTianters.  But  greater  trials  wore  nwaiting  him.  The  Kirk  of 
Soudaad,  now  again  euptemc,  had  scL  her  heart  upuu  cuiilijrniity  iu 
religion  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  frequent  were  the  communications 
on  the  subject  with  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  Parliament. 
The  Puritans  required  the  aid  of  the  Scotch,  and  the  latter  insisted 
npon  this  as  its  condition.  At  last  the  House  of  Commons  subscribed 
the  solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  Leslie  marched  into  England 
at  the  head  of  21,000  men.  The  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster was  convoked  to  dehberate  on  the  basis  of  union.  The 
Scotch  Commissioners  to  this  Assembly  were  Alexander  Henderson, 
Robert  Baillie,  Samnel  Rutherford,  and  Geoi^  Gillespie,  besides 
Lord  Maitland  and  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  We  mention  these 
names  to  take  the  opportunity  uf  calling  Mr.  Cunningham's  attention 
lo  the  mo^t  unwarrantable  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  Rutherford's 
letters.    To  stigmatise  as  indecencies  and  obscenity  what  has  proved 
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the  source  of  comfort  to  so  many  Christians,  is  br  unwamnTa*-'- 
as  Iho  revival  of  an  unsupportod  rumour  atr^iinst  the  i-hani^'tiT  • : 
liut  her  ford. 

Without   further  dwellin*?  on  the  del iln^rat ions  of  tliat  As^^^tp.M", 
its  "  Confession  of  Faith"  and  Sliorter  Caterhisni,  whirh  IkiVi-  t-wr 
since  i*emained  in  use  in  the  Scoltisli  Church,  art*  sufficient  muni- 
ments  of  the  piety  and   tah^nts   of  its   mendH.TS.      1\ilitic:d  alf.i!> 
were   now  in  a  more  unsettk»d  state  than  ever.      Wliih'  \]iv  Vr.z 
was  hardly  ])ressed  by  the  Knphsh  and  Scotch  armies,  Minitn»'^-  f:iJ 
niised  the  Royalist  banner  and  carried  every  thin  i^  U'ton*  him  till  h> 
forces  wei*e  dispei'sed  by  ohl  Ijeslie.      In  bVI-*»,  a  pariticarinn  wi-i!i 
still  have  been   possible.     Had  Charles  only  consented  to  taki-  r'w 
solemn  Ix*a^uo  and   Covenant,  and  to  abnlish  Kjuscnpjicy   in  Kt:*.- 
lan<l,  he  would   have  rciirncd  over  a  faithful    Pifsliyifrian  |»i^ ■:•'.■ 
Much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Republican  Inde]X*ndt'nts  the  kiui-  re- 
fused thus  to  violate  his  convictions.  The  Scotch  would  nnr  alii-w  i  '•::     j 
to  cross  the   Border  till  he  hail  takfu  the  Covenant,  all  tlnir  c!:i:v>     j 
were  satisfied,  and  however  we  must    depl<»n'  the  act,  thrn-  wa»  r- 
alternative  left  under  the  circumstances,  but  to  deliver  the  iH:!»ir. ''V 
nn»nareli  into  the  hands  of  his  Kuijlish  subjects.      What  t'ulli-V'-l  > 
too  well  known.     The  efforts  of  a   small  party  in  favour  ol'  Cfi:i--*'* 
weiv  utterly  hopeless,  and  Montrose,  who  at  a  later  jhtii"!  T«"'k  'hr 
field,  was   madt^   prisoner  and    hansred   ini   a  jrallnws   :\n  f",^.?   h/n 
Still  the   Si'ottish   pei»j»le    weiv   l«>yal.      A   deputation   waifr«i    '.!»•" 
(Miarles  II.  at  lin'da  ami  offei-ed  him  the  citjwn,  ]in»vide«l  he  K-mtm'* 
a    Covenanter.        The   heartless    priTice   wouM  have  pn'mi«»i-«i  v;.* 
f  hiiiLr  ;   he  aftiM'wards  siirned  a  doeiiment  in  which  he  coilImtu!:'-'!  '■  • 
father  and   blamed  his  mother;  and  now  set   sail   for  Si^otlaii'l.  :it  i 
for  some  time  eontoniH^d     sorelv  airainst    his  inclinatinn  -  to  all  r.v. 
the  strictest  chnrehnian  eoiiM  exjut.      Ihit  aln>ady  the  KiiL^li^'li  it? 
under  Cromwi'll  was  ailvaiu-inir.    Tin-  Seottish  hi>st  w:l'«  s:idlv  thi'ir"! 
bv  beimr  pur«red  of  all  su>iMM'tril  of  jiiiv  "  malitrnam'v.**     Still  tV»*n- 
well  would  uiidonbieilly  liavtlKr!!  dri'cated  at  Muidiar  by  I^^^lii-.  i:'?hf 
mad  zeal  «>rhis  followers  hail  in  it  ih-i\»n  him  fn»m  hi-i  ad\anT.»i.'»"  :* 
])osition.      KverytliiniT  W!is  imt  \et  lo^r.      i'harle«  II    tli-d  north* .f^t. 
was  <'njwnril  at  Seont-.  aii'l  tin-  >irif»  riilrs  of  tin*  (ienenil  .\*m'mi''1v 
nnd  ParliauH-nt  a^^  to  n-iTiiitiiiL''  wi  rr  nlaxi'il,  u*  the  st^n*  vexut'.oit  ■■•'^ 
])aity  in  the  Chureh.  who  a^Mimiil  thr  namr  i»f  PnilesltT^.      Ar-'?!'"? 
victory  of  Croniwrll  at  Wnprntrr     tor  tfi*-  war  had  Utn  tranMVr?*-! 
into    KnL'land      di-ridrd    thr    t:i!e    of   Charh«».    wfio    tlfl    li»    Kni!i«v 
The  rule  of  (*rom\vrl|  wa^  tar  trniii  •li-a^irnus  t>i  Si-ntland.  "iilx  iha! 
as  he   dissohrd  ihr    |'!ii:^ni^h     Pailiaim  nt.  sn  hi**  >iiMi»'!*^  rirureii  !Kf 
(irneral    A-'-rmlilv    a^   ihr   .Moj,  rat.'r   wa-*  in   tli^    att  of  ealhni*  th^ 
roll,    i  hi  tin-  oiil  S.  |it,  ul\,^  r.  li"...-*.  i  h,   Pi . .'.i-t • -r  •!:#  .j.  :iTi.l  in  lr*s  th:in 
two    M-ars  till'  ai-i-i --■••11   ..t    t'li;ii;. -^  1!    wa-l:''-   f   \\r\^  i-ikthu-^Trw^ttc 
ihli'^dil    both  in   h-    !vi.:i..h   aiul   S.-.i.  »■    .  .i«.  r.j'-        I  hf  work  ff  n^ 
a<*!i"M    j»tmii    l»i"_faii        t  >i  .I-    in-ii-i'ii      |*'i     K,'.r':i!i    ]i'ili!v  » :ij»   ••Ver- 
turned;     tin-    ( 'mM  !ial::   i!:^     Ti- ■  nn  !i'     t.    w     l.lri'ir    fjir    Co^tna!:T 
Ar^'xle  dieil  on  (lie  m.iII.ihI;  ).•   wu- tullxwi  d  \*\  ntany  oilier  iuan\T«. 
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rke  change  of  political  views  was  only  equalled  by  that  of  manners. 
rhe  Eang's  Commissioner  was  a  low  drunken  debauchee,  and  too 
many  who  formerly  had  pretended  sanctity,  followed  his  example. 
ICatters  went  still  ftirther.  The  Covenants  were  declared  treason- 
able, and  all  ministers  ordained  from  1649  were  expelled  from  their 
pttrishes,  unless  instituted  anew  by  their  bishops.  Three  hundred 
preachers  were  thus  in  one  day  turned  out  of  their  homes  for 
DO  other  crime  than  their  non-acknowledgment  of  the  new  clerical 
■ioihority.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  people  would 
ittend  the  ministrations  of  their  successors,  even  had  their  characters 
been  better  than  in  most  cases  they  were.  But  it  was  declared 
leditious  for  the  outed  ministers  to  preach,  and  non-attendance  at 
fhe  parish  church  was  made  a  crime  of  almost  equal  magnitude. 
Bven  this  was  not  all :  a  party  of  troopers,  commanded  by  Sir  James 
rnrner,  went  to  the  suspected  districts  and  executed  a  lynch  law  of 
dieir  own.  Then  began  those  secret  meetings,  and  that  more  open 
resistance  which  have  made  Covenanting  times  so  famous  in  Scot- 
tish history.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  the  course  of  these  sad 
svents  by  which  a  peacefril,  religious,  and  loyal  people  was  almost 
goaded  to  madness.  It  was  truly  a  reign  of  terror.  Conventicles, 
IS  they  were  called,  were  held  in  sequestered  glens ;  surprises  by 
diagoons,  wholesale  murders,  execution  or  torture  of  ministers  were 
Uie  order  of  the  day.  The  people  retorted  as  they  could ;  Sir  James 
Tamer  and  Archbishop  Sharpe  were  murdered ;  the  battle  of  Drum- 
olog  was  gained,  that  of  Bothwell  Bridge  lost;  still  these  un- 
daonted  Presbyterians  yielded  not  in  any  matter  of  conscience.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  thei|;  courage  occurred  in  1680.  The  Govern- 
ment seemed  to  relent  for  a  little,  but  the  more  far-seeing  and 
heroic  of  the  Covenanters,  who  formed  themselves  into  what  have 
been  since  known  as  the  Cameronians,  trusted  not  the  bait  thrown 
out  by  a  foresworn  prince.  A  party  of  21  men  marched  into  San- 
quhar, and  aflSxed  to  the  market  cross  a  declaration  in  which  they 
formally  disowned  Charles  Stuart  as  their  king. 

The  condition  of  the  country  was  not  improved  under  the  reign  of 
James  VII.  (II.)  When  still  Duke  of  York  he  came  to  Scotland, 
and  the  compliant  Parliament  annulled  in  his  favour  the  act  which 
secured  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne.  Still  James  passed  in 
1687  an  act  by  which  the  laws  against  Nonconformists  were  abolished, 
and  Presbyterians  allowed  to  worship  according  to  their  own  con- 
sciences— provided  they  met  not  in  the  open  air.  The  concession 
was  in  reality  intended  not  for  his  Protestant  subjects,  but  for  his 
Popish  co-religionists.  But  the  measure  of  tyranny  was  fuU.  Even 
the  most  ardent  defenders  of  the  *'  right  divine"  of  kings  and  of 
"passive  obedience"  could  no  longer  brook  the  yoke  of  Popish  and 
despotic  persecution.  On  5th  November,  1688,  William  of  Orange 
landed  at  Torbay,  and  *'  six  weeks  afterwards  James  was  a  fugitive, 
and  the  country  free." 

However  interesting  the  narrative  which  yet  remains  of  the 
struggles  and  the  doings  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  our  space  and  the 
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fear  of  somehow  identifying  ourselves  with  parties  and  controvcr^it'* 
still  pending,  prevents  our  following  it  further.  It  is  well  kiiowi,  tLii 
the  Episcopal  party  in  Scotland  remained  attached  to  ih'*  S  u.irf. 
while  the  Presbyterians  ardently  suj)ported  William  and  .M.i'^ .  uri 
afterwards  the  House  of  Hanover.  In  these  eircnimstantvs,  \\  :ll'.ini 
could  scarcely  do  otlier\Nise  than  yield  to  the  wishes  f»f  thr  jt-oi'S-. 
and  restore  Presbyteiy,  even  had  not  one  of  his  most  trusted  tn>uc- 
eillors  been  a  Scottish  minister — Carstares,  a  man  whoM*  fterimc 
worth,  ability,  and  moderation  has  seareely  l)een  yet  >uffiL'k'nth 
recognised.  The  period  which  followed  the  ivst oration  of  Pn^i'lnr. 
tery  was  increasingly  one  of  religious  decay.  Perliaps  it  t%*aM 
scarcely  have  lx>en  othenvise,  considering  thi»  troubles  that  bad  prv- 
ceded  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Kirk,  the  dillicnlty  of  tilling  up  aD 
the  vacant  parishes,  and  especially  the  introduction  of  pAtr\>uau?r, 
which  was  not  unfre<pienily  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  liaroc**?. 
It  was  this  religious  decline  and  the  spiritual  t\-ranny  exen'ised  Di»i't 
the  people  by  the  intriLsion  of  unacceptable  preHenttH»s,  and  not  any 
differences  in  doctrine  or  even  Cliurch  (Tovernnient,  which  i-aas*^ 
the  various  secessions  fn)m  the  Church  of  Scotland,  dividt^l  ehon'h- 
men  into  "  Moderates"  and  **  Evangelicals,"  and  ultimately  led  lotb# 
formation  of  the  Free  Chuivh  of  Scotland.  IJy  thesi*  siuv>*ioa*»  ibf 
Kstablislmient  has  lost  not  less  in  numlKTs  tlian  in  iiiflnesit 
throughout  the  country.  At  pnvsent  it  is  t*onsideniblv  in  ihf 
minority;  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation  has  ])eoii  to  ilepHve  it 
of  its  exclusive  privilcLTes.  and  though  among  its  mini*«ters  there  ft?t 
not  a  few  distiiicrnisliod  for  piety,  talent,  and  Icarniiiir.  its  rvnl 
weight  is  small  as  conij)anMl  with  wh:v%  it  might  have  Ix^'ii.  TV 
liberality,  the  Kvangclistic-  cttni-ts.  and  the  missionary  ojvmtioitf  tJf 
far  outdistancing  those  of  the  Staic  ]viid  C'hnivh.  lA.'t  tw  hope  thi« 
by  the  Divine  blessiuL'.  ]uvsciit  and  runipnraiively  small  differencrt 
may  not  Iw  indefinitely  kcj>t  up.  ainl  iha*  -establishetl  or  tii*-<*t* 
blishcd — Scotland  mnv  vet  ixwst  >s  a  irn*:i1  and  unitetl  l*n»sbvttfn» 
Church,  able  to  cope  with  i:n>\\intr  heathciu'sm  ut  home,  aud  9at 
quately  to  aid  the  spread  of  the  Cospcl  abivad. 
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3  decease  of  this  distinguisLed  prelate,  tlio  Established 
1  of  Englaud  has  siiffcjed  no  trifling  loss.  He  was  one  of 
emost  of  that  able  band  who  have  cndeavoiired  iu  recent 
to  revive  her  spintnal  life  fi'om  tho  pure  waters  of  the 
Thoroughly  aitached  to  her  institutions  and  heartily 
1  to  her  interests,  fir  mora  than  fiftj'  years  ho  laboured  in 
Tice  with  unusual  energy  and  zeal.  Half  this  poriod  ho 
nnped,  in  England,  to  increase  her  converts,  purify  her 
mion,  and  enlarge  her  power  for  good.  Half  this  period, 
nircd  as  her  chief  pastor  in  India  to  oi^nize  her  eccleeiafi- 

ritem  over  that  \iistly-esfendod  territoiy,  to  supply  tho 
churches,  to  secoro  an  adequate  number  of  chaplains,  to 
itnise  English  soc'ioty,  and  to  consolidate  her  imasions 
the  natives  of  the  land.  lu  spite  of  all  deficiencies,  so 
ras  his  influence  aud  so  blessed  iiis  labours  in  our  eastern 
I — he  found  the  Church  so  weak  and  smoll,  and  left  it  so 
ed,  consolidated,  and  flouiishing — that  it  will  be  long  before 
jmory  of  hia  efforts  or  even  their  most  prominent  results 
38  away.  A  few  {lages  devoted  to  an  outuno  of  labours,  by 
the  cause  of  Christianity  was  greatly  advanced,  will  not  be 
ptable  to  our  readers." 

Memoir  of  Bishop  WiLion  referred  to  below  has  been 
ed  by  his  smi-in-law  and  first  chaplain,  Mr,  Bateman.  It 
the  whole,  an  excellent  book,  supplying  abundant  materials 
all  anil  clear  exhibition  of  the  bishop's  life  and  labours, 
irgor  pEirtioH  uf  the  work  is  drawn  fi'om  the  bishop's  own 
inous  papers,  and  consists  of  extracts  from  his  diaries,  his 
ous  letters  ((jf  which  iiandreds  have  been  consulted),  and 
iblisbcd  scrnimi.^.  The  connecting  links,  from  the  bio- 
:r's  cuvn  band,  are  well  wiitten,  exhibit  great  good  sense, 
■ly  much  to  the  point,  and  convey  a  great  deal  of  useful 
ation  in  a  precise  form.  But  though  exceedingly  interesting, 
■rk  is  much  too  long ;  the  extracts  from  journals  and  letters 

0  numerous,  and  containing,  as  they  often  do,  similar 
cuts  and  f'eL-lings  i-ccurring  at  different  periods  of  the 
's  lii^tiji-y,  add  nothing  to  the  knowledge  already  given  of 
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his  inner  character  and  life.  It  is  by  no  means  a  mere  pan(-j>ri' 
on  the  bishop's  character  and  proceedings  ;  at  times  distinct  trr -r- 
of  judgment  and  conduct  are  freely  acknowledgtHl.  But  tli^n 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  bishop's  Indian  liist'»r\  wul 
find  many  doubtful  proceedings  omitted,  others  lightly  pa--<-! 
over ;  and  in  others,  bright  colours  laid  on  where  darki-r  >li:iiii^ 
would  have  been  more  appropriate ;  and  to  a  eonsideniMr  ixtt iit 
the  "warts"  of  the  linng  man  removed  fix>m  the  iH»rtniit  whiiL 
professes  to  represent  him  faithfully.  AVith  thesi'  druwl»;iik>.  »t 
can  heartilv  commend  the  volumes  to  the  attentifui  «>f  <mr  nad'T^- 
Daniel  Wilson  was  bom  in  Spitalfields  in  1778,  in  tnw  «»f  ttu 
few  godly  families  whose  Christianity  shone  brightly  in  that  :«^' 
of  infidelity  and  ^vickedness.  Like  many  c»ther  men  di>tininil'^li''J 
in  the  Church  of  God,  he  was  blessed  with  a  i>eeuliarly  exo  livii: 
mother,  whose  instructions  and  i)rayers  guidtnl  his  youth,  wlm  wi* 
ever  Ids  confidant  and  ad\'iser,  and  retained  to  the  last  hi<  w;inni< 
affection  and  esteem.  Tlie  familv  were  early  cimnirt^d  ^'.th 
Newton,  Cml,  Scott,  and  other  leaders  of  the  evan;^^lie:il  iKnry  ■•f 
the  day,  and  youn^^  Wilson  derived  ctinsidiTable  help  fr»»m  tli'i^ 
instructions  and  advice.  For  his  earlv  education,  he  Wii>  i:r\'dil\ 
indebted  to  the  well-known  John  Kyn\  ttf  Hackney.  With  J 
view  to  his  settlement  in  the  silk  trade,  he  was  ajtjin-ntiiNiI  V*  l'.i» 
uncle,  William  Wilson,  an  excellent,  c<»nscii'nti*»us  Christian,  «h' 
was  carrvin":  on  a  most  lucrative  busine*4s  in  tln'  ('it v.  Tlir"ft'J 
among  y<>ung  men,  Daniel  Wilson  showed  him-ii-lt*  thwr.  lu: 
wild,  forward,  and  selt-sutficient.  lie  never  doubtt^  tli''  ^'"-ri 
dm'trine  in  wliirh  lie  had  l>een  trained,  but  he  loviil  it  n-'t,  .M-i 
did  not  (»bey  it.  A  casual  ri'inark  f'nnn  one  of  his  piou-i-  o'ln- 
pani«ms  brought  home  the  truth  to  hU  niin*l,  and  g-.ivi-  him  iltvp 
and  painful  conviction^  of  mu.  It  wa<  Ion-;  iH-fore  he  fimnd  i-'i*"«" 
in  Christ:  for  eightern  months  chnids  and  ihirkufv^  liur.j  •■v«: 
hi*^  <oul  ;  but  the  ex|M'rirnce  he  obtaiurd,  the  kn-iwhtl^^  hi 
aiVjuinMi  of  tlie  Imman  luart,  and  the  d(Vj>  impn'^^iou^  iu.iJt  ••• 
rho  int('UM»  vahie  of  ivanu'rlieal  truth,  ]»roved  <»f  lastsn;:  vidut  il 
th('  r-nii'M^  ofhi^ifutun*  niiui'^try.  lli-^  eonversii»n  ^•han^^l  lli« 
eunvnt  M'  liis  thought-^:  Im^intx  birame  di*»ta>liful,  and  h' 
e.»ni^^;>t\i  an  :M\Unt  di'^in'  to  i  ntrr  thr  ministry,  and  iviii  t' 
IviSMue  a  nn»--'..'U:ii\  to  th.*  hrathen.  In  thi«*  di^in'  ho  w> 
suw^rt«Nl  b\  \]\r  li.hi.r  oMVvil,  Kvre,  and  llMwland  Hill;  ao'' 
a!  K'.ii^th.  arter  a  t.  \v  ni«»nth^  ofr:inn-^t  pn  p.irati««n  undt  r  thi* 
K  x  .I.XNiuh  I'ra::.  \u>  )..  ^m!i  hi-  -rudi*  <  iit  >:.  Kdniuturs  Hall  in 
'Kl.»:\i  Ho  \\.»ikiNl  xt'\  h  111.  w.!-*  :i  ni'»-t  "Itli  jt  nt  -tuthnit.  m>t 
1  :]^.;  jjr.*.:i>x^.  .;•■.. I  .i!t.r:a  I  .i  r*  -juvt.tliU  -.  h-.j.i!  diip.  Ht*  O'uU 
s-.H  /k  V »: -v.  •?•/...••;!  !\  ;  I'll  li.in'..-[  t-iwritt  l.i-  j«»uniaN  in  U'lk 
\.yyr.  a\\\   Vt\iw\\      Hi-  p.i^-^ol.  with  much  en^lit,  ilie  vuiioai 
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minations  for  his  degrees,  both  of  B.A.  and  M,  A. ;  obtained  a 
iversity  Prize  for  an  "  Essay  on  Common  Sense,"  and  delivered 
lefbrc  the  Uuiversity  on  the  same  day  as  that  on  which  Heber 
ivered  his  well-known  poem  on  Palestine. 
Uter  five  years  of  study,  in  1801,  Mr.  "Wilson  was  ordained 
I  entered  the  ministry  as  curate  of  Chobham,  under  his  old 
nd  Mr.  Cecil.  He  threw  great  energy  into  his  work,  preached 
UI  gospel  in  the  plauiest  and  most  iaitliful  manner,  visited 
ry  family  committed  to  his  chaise,  and  sought  to  make  inll 
of  of  his  miuistrj'.  His  little  church  was  soon  crowded,  . 
I  the  curate  became  not  only  popular,  hut  usefiil  in  all  the 
ntry  round. 

It  the  end  of  two  years  he  obtained  a  tutorship  in  his  old  Hdt 
Oxford,  and  ha\Tng  secured  the  prospect  of  competence  and 
ifort,  married  his  cousin  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy 
ie  to  whom  he  had  been  apprenticed.  The  man-iage  waa  a 
y  happy  one ;  and  the  union,  hai-ing  lasted  twenty-five  years, 
)  only  broken  by  Mrs.  Wilson's  lamented  death.  At  Oxford, 
.  Wilson  remained  about  nine  years.  He  was  first  Assistant- 
tor  at  St.  Edmund's,  then  Tutor  and  Vice-Principal.  He  was 
y  Bueccssful  in  stirring  up  his  students  to  diligence  in  their  pur- 
ls ;  and  above  all,  in  drawing  the  hearts  of  many  to  the  Oross 
Clirist.  He  read  and  expounded  the  Grreek  Testament  with 
m,  and  aimed  at  improring  their  whole  reheious  character,  not 
rely  at  making  them  successful  scholars.  He  was  popular  as  a 
chcr ;  but  they  felt  his  want  of  geniality  as  a  friend ;  and  his 
at  love  of  University  "Order,"  in  .sticking  out  not  only  for 
ni  but  bands,  secuix-d' for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "Bands  Wilson." 
torship  was  not,  however,  Jlr.  Wilson's  forte ;  he  felt  it  cramp 
soul.  Keep  down  his  spirituality,  and  rob  him  of  the  satisfaction 
dcepiv  felt  in  seeking  the  conversion  of  souls.  He  was  glad,  there- 
B,  to  dischai^  the  dutiesof  curate  to  the  two  churches  at  Worton, 
his  uni-le';i  ]>r(j(H.Tty,  a  short  distance  from  Oxford.     Here  the 

rel  had  nut  been  pi-eached  for  many  years.  A  series  of  racing 
hunting  eurjites,  who  filled  thoeountrv  mund,  had  driven  the 
iple  from  Sabbath  (Services,  and  left  their  souls  starring  and 
iirst.  Mr.  Wilson's  curacy,  therefore,  was  a  memorable  one  to 
!  ijniorant  population.  He  had  an  excellent  voice,  an  earnest 
nncr,  a  simple,  homely  style,  abundance  of  rich  matter  and 
istration,  and  pressed  home,  with  force  and  power,  on  his  unl  - 
ed  autUeiice  the  wimple  gospel  of  dinnc  love,  of  whi  .  tl  r 
od  in  .so  much  need.     The  churches  were  soon  crami  Ui 

ercsted  hearers,  who  flocked  to  hear  him  Sabbath  af 
mall  thecountrj- round.  There  was  little  in  the  Chur      « 
tbose4lay.s,  of  preaching  so  acceptable,  so  impressive, 
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fitable,  especially  in  countrj' Anllap:es  ;  and  his  day^  of  iiM.fiil?:  *-«  it 
Worton  have  never  heen  iorg()tten. 

At  length  in  1801),  the  health  of  his  value<l  frii-nd  Mr.  <  "•:!. 
began  to  fail,  and  Mr.  AVilson,  at  tin*  rijM'  a;xe  of  i hi rty -«•;■■ .  "■  .- 
in^'ited  to  sncceed  him  in  Ltnidon,  as  minister  nf  St.  .T.iIit:*-.  lii-i- 
ford-row.     This  Episc^pid  ChaiK^l,  huilt  for  thr  pi«»u«^  *-i.ri-<i' "-  -t 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  when  the  <lisreputable  Sa<-lM'V».'nl  \\;i"»  :••- ■  i 
upon  them  by  Queen  Anne,  had  longbet'n  a  rvntn-  of  Kv;:i,_-  l.. .! 
truth  amid  surrounding  dsirkness  ;  jukI  under  thr  njiiiiNt:\  •••  M: 
Cecil,  a  largo  **  eongregjition  of  faithful  nun'*  had  1  •■■  n  l:,  *:■  :•  ■■ 
who,  much  as  they  ])rized  church  ordinani-ts  l'»><  d  l'-'-I'I  ■'  "■■ 
still   more.     Mr.    Wils'Mi    had    bcrn   well    j>ri)iMn'il    l.v  j-^v:..  - 
training  for  a  full  discharge  of  the  imjKirtant  dutii-^  •.{  --in:!  . 
s])on>ible  position.  He  had  attained  considirabli-  ^rl'.i»!;tr-l:i;' :   •■  • 
familiar  \^nth  Greek  and  Helm  w,  reading  the  IJiMi-  d.iil\  ;■:  •!•  ■ 
tongues ;  was  a  close  student  of  the  hr<t  fathi-rs  and  eoiaii!-  ''..:••••. 
was  himsidf  an  eimiest,  watching,  <'')nseienlioiiN   Clui^ti  •; ;  .:. 
had  clear  and  large  conee])lions  of  tip'  spirituid  v.int>  **{  i..  :\.  r.  ' 
of  the  power  of  a  pun'  Lfo-^pel  t»>  supply  all  ll>eir  v."\-l.     A*  *•- : 
as  he  was  settled  as  l*:jstor,  the  eoiigTi'g;!!i«iii  rapidly  ii  •  ^  .i^< 
the  chapel  filled,  and  his  useful ne>s  wa.s  very  gn-at.      Hi-  :— v. 
were  not  drawn  from  the  pari'^h.  hut  gathend  f!-*»ru  iill   p.»    •    ■ 
London;  andhiseongregation  fnnneda  M-leet  hand  ff  tli"  tu-:    ■    • 
ous  and  spiritual  Christians  in  tlu'Chun-h  of  Knghmd  a-  :;.:i:  :/■ 
Many  distinguislied  individuals  ;iiv  nr  nlioued  a>  ciiu-!:'!:!  .iTM.  .- 
ants.     The  Tljonitnns  the   Charli-s  (n-ants,  fath.  r  ::n  1  -  :!.  M 
Ste])hen  an<I  his  >on.  Dr.  Ma>on  d'nod.  Za<'hary  Maeaul.i;.  a:,  i '  ■ 
sou,  with   many  olhers,  orcupitj  i.^nhir  <eat-;  antl   Wiiur;  •■      i 
attendi'<l  oecasi«>nally.      Visitors  wiii-  ei»nlinualls  arrl\in^'  tr-'iM  '■■ 
paro  of  then»untr\,  aujl  in  aftir  vear^  in  Imlii  nianv  l:t^  i  r^iil.;::" 
as  an  (»ld  friend,  t»' whose  instruetion>  tiny  hail  oftrn  li-t«!i'.d  a:  V 
flolnrs.     The  ii'gular  r'»Mirregation  ^'M'n  innnlHn-»l   l.st»i>  iwr^'r*. 
i»f  whomhetwien  ''ix  and  sevrn  Inuflnd  ^^eree^•m!nuai^anI'«.  lb" 
.sI\leof  pi-eaehing  ua^  now  thia-'ii-hly  iImhI,  and  all  i>  j.  Mih-'     | 
exeelleneies  wm-  well  dt  veli.]Md.      lie  wa^  aKva><  a  eli-ar  "V.iiA  '      ' 
and  the  arra!i;^ane?i!  Mfhi-^  l««|iirN  \\as  hiri.l  ^u,!  '},r..  |,|.      Kr  ra'-' 
eonimeneiinent   of  Mn   mini-^rrv  lu   w;i<  aetiwtunn  d  to  ^v.i-U  «^'"* 
mentalors  andS'.ir:  v.  i^>i:.  h  a  !"iX"Urit«  that  in  tlifr-iur^e  .-t  hi'-'-" 
hi  n-.idhnn  throuu'l:  1.;  ".\  ina*  *•,  inil  th  •rnU'-rhh  !:»  i-f.  ndhisxn*"- 
^^  h.t  n  e\;eainiiuL:  .;^i\   -  v.  %■'  •!  •.  ■•  ■   .  r  ■  aMi  i  *.  lit   •  ..\ .  ii-d  hi-  U''\ 
wir'i  K».-k'*  in  ^\hi»•ll  )if  ;■■;!'.  I    ■■  .  !■• 'ji  :   'i"  mii:.* -i  at  eleann^*  "* 
Tli.'a  :li!.   at   fulue--*    mI    il'-.-':    ■    ■'■    'mO-  •    ?':■:!    •••i-jinalifv :  bo 
U^  i:;  h'.H  jiVijuT^ili'M^^  t.iiiv.    'I   \.:v.\\  h"ai-  ii»  hi- i-«:ni»"^' 
tion>  ;   she  eon-^oju*  rue  ^\a'-  a  •  :■   .a»  -^  ••!'  ;hiiU::ht  and  weidin  « 
mnttor  iu   hi**  siTmon^  whiili   ha\e  -l.l.i»n    )-vn  itiualled.  aw 
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e  rarely  excelled.  In  the  coiirso  o£  f.mr  or  five  sermona 
I  quote  fifty  authors,  and  place  as  many  aa  six  annotations 
agle  page_  of  his  discourse.  In  this  way  he  became 
y  distmguished  aa  an  expoundur  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  femily,  he  \va8  able  to  render  hia 
ns  rich  with  the  fuhiess  of  gospel  truth.  His  sermons 
;,_howevcr,  mere  general  statements;  he  made  tho  most 
■lications  of  truth  to  the  conscience  of  his  hearers,  and  hia 
were  eloquent  and  powerful.  11  !■  preached  in  a  strong, 
X ;  his  tones  were  nuthoritativi'.  if  not  pompon.^,  and  he 

of  big  adjectives,  which  he  rolleil  out  rotiiiido  orn.  Such 
1-,  convejTiig  tho  most  impres8i\e  Kvungchcal  ti-uth  in  a 
■active  form,  was  not  common  in  the  Church  of  £ugland 

daj-s  ;  and  accompanied  as  it  ^as  by  f(T\-cnt  prajfrs  for 
ingof  the  Spiiiti-who  can  wouilir  that  it  was  fiiiitfiil  in 
jTsion  and  sanctiiication  "of  many  ^"uls. 
10  this  conspicuous  position  ;ri]iuitg  the  Evangeliojil 
IT,  Wilson  did  not  confine  his  [jriachiuj;  simply  to  tho 
edification  of  his  flock.  From  lli^>  first,  he  was  a  hearty 
id  helper  of  the  Church  Missioii;n-\-  and  Blblo  Societies, 
jvcral  occasions  preached  and  hincllod  on  their  behal£ 
J   course   of  fh&sc  j'cara,  he  jjiiUlisheJ   aereral   of  his 

especially  those  which  were  preached  at  misaionary 
tries  111'  on  the  death  of  friends.  He  took  part,  also,  in 
m  contriivcrsies  that  amse,  aud  became  quite  conspicuous 
mpion  of  t}ie  Church  Mi.Sfiionnry  Society  against  many 
cted  to  its  cimstitiitiou  and  its  prociL'dings.  His  pen  was 
,-ifld.>.l  .111  tlio  side  of  jio^pel  tmtb,  and  of  evangeheal, 
liiils  fill-  sa\iii^'  precious  soids.  Special  occasions,  also, 
can't'iil  ti)  liirii  lo  iici'ount  for  the  same  gi-cat  cause. 
en  invited  lu  pieacli  a  University  Sermon  at  Oxford,  he 
■Iv  <lin>e  fur  Ills  topic  the  subject  of  Ui't/nierafion ;  and, 
iJin;,'  ils  autlini',  nature,  aud  results,  denied,  in  tho  most 
;niis,  the  (Iik-'lvIui'  of  liiiptisuial  (irace  so  popular  iu  that 
V.  To  ui;ike  llie  case  i|uite  clear,  he  quoted  Bishop 
)  sentiment  that  "  Simon  M.igns  after  his  baptism  was  aa 
dackanmor  a-;  Ix'fniv  it,"     Sentiments  and  language  bo 


his,  of  eourse  L'ave  considerabh'  ortence,  and  it  was  long 

was  invited  1 

-n  ,,reaeh  a-alu  in  the       le         e. 

K>  u-.fii|  aud 

eHieieiit  labouis  lilteen  y      9                away. 

■ethe  lie>t  V. 

■ai's  lit'  lii-^  life:  ills  jH'eaciiing,  Ins  j            \ 

his  u^efidoe 

-s,  were  in  tbeir  prune.     A  severe  lU 

irtst  unu^'ia]. 

:jt  ien^'th  laid  liiin  low;  and,  in  t            m 

,t  of  a  siek  IV 

ii.ni,  in  the  devout  nieditatio     and        ,^ 

it  -securwl  bii 

in,  ho  learned  to  ackn<         je. 
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fulness,  that  it  was  "  good  to  be  affictod."  When  he  rof?o  fran 
his  sick  bed  he  returned  to  St.  John's  no  more :  another  sphere  'I 
labour  was  assigned  him. 

His  imcle  and  father-in-law  had  many  years  before  purchased 
the  advowson  of  the  vicariate  of  Islington ;   and,  at  hL<  dt-ath, 
bequeathed  it  to  Mr.  Wilson.     When,  therefore,   in  18*24,  l>r. 
Strahan,  the  >4car,  died,  the  presentation  fell  into  Mr.  WiUm's 
hands,  and  he  appointed  himself.     He  now  entered  on  a  ne^ 
phase  of  clerical  life,  and  assimied,  for  the  first  time,  a  pamchial 
charge  in  a  great  city.     Islington  at  that  time  contained  abuui 
30,000  inliabitants,  and  in  the  Church  of  England  jxiss^'sSiJ  only 
the  parish  church  and  one  chapel  of  ease.  .  Then*  wen»  ivvcral 
flourishing  Dissenting  Churches  of  various  communions,  of  which 
of  course  neither  the  vicar  nor  his  biographer,  in  estimating  tlic 
spiritual  condition  of  the  parish,  could  be  expected  to  take  n'»tia'. 
Under  the  former  vicar,  the  ser\'ices  of  the  church  were  c«JJ  and 
lifeless,  and  gave  very  little  profit  to  the  uninstructe<l  thou^^asdi 
of  the  neighbourhood.     In  assuming  his  new  chargi\  Mr.  Wilsi* 
was    anxious    to    benefit,   in   the    most    direct   way,    his    i»«Ti 
parishioners.     He  knew  he  coidd  soon  fill  St.  Marj-'s,  as  ho  had 
filled   St.   John's;   but  he  was  desin)us  of   filling  it,  not  ^vJix 
strangers,  but  ^rith  his  owai  people.     For  some  time,  thervft^rv.  he 
was  particularly  careful  so  to  preach  Evangelical  truth  to  hi^  «i* 
audience  as  not  to  prejudice  them  against  it,  and  to  eonWnw  thim 
that  lie  had  at  lieart,  first  of  all,  the  spiritual  pn>spt'rity  of  hi* 
cure.     Tlie  cliuroli  was  s<K)n  Hlled  ;  he  became  iK>])ular  amoD^  h» 
o>\ii   j)eopIe ;    he   took  the   aftennnm    lectureshin ;    sct*un'<l  the 
8er>'i('es  of  some  excellent  ouratc<  ;   and  st't  himself  to  supply  the 
spiritual  destitution  ai-ouud  him.     With  considerable  tnmhie  and 
explanation,  he  sueoeinled   in  stvuring  an  amini^'inent  viriih  ihf 
Church  IJuilding  Commissionn-s  for  erin-ting  thnv  larj^*  chuirhw 
at  a  cost  to  the  ])arish  of  oulv  £1*2,000.     Tlie  sum  wit*  uniiai- 
niously   voted    by    the    ])arishioneiN ;    the   ehurehts    plaii'^1    in 
admirable    po-^itions  ;     and    snpplii'<l    with    faithful     mini$ur^> 
Islington  now  contains    l.'iOjOOO   jR»oplo ;    it  is  t>ne  of  the  m*^ 
religious  parishes  in  the  kiii^jdoui  ;  it  enjoys  the  st-nicx'S  of  aK*ttl 
forty  ministei-s  of  Christ,  (»f  whom  half  aiv  within  the  i-stablidi- 
ment  and  half  out  of  it :  hut  the  prnis  of  active  pioty  within  the 
Church  of  En«;land,  and  the  founding  of  the  fiftivn  chuivhi*  in 
which  its  adlh  rints   now  assrnihle,  are  jn-^tly  attribut4<«I  tn  the 
earnost  cttorts  uf  Hishup  WiNon.      Whilo  Viciir  «»f  IsHugt.m,  hi* 
eoui-so  <il'  UMtuhirv^  <till  continui'd  ;   l»ut  hr  was  gi*ttin»:  ti>  6ft} 
years  <»{   niiv,  and  aj>|>arrntly  p-nwini:  les>  :utivr  as  it  iinwhir. 
He    lijnl     tt>    nuri    a    few    pannhial    Hjualddes ;    but    nis  fhirf 
afl^ctions  lav  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  family.     One  of  ^ 
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a  course  of  reckless  wildness,  gave  him  the  deepest 
I  years  of  exile  passed  away  before  the  prodigal  returned 
ice  to  the  Saviour's  cross.  But  the  chief  sorrow  was  the 
I  excellent  wife,  who  had  long  been  an  invalid,  and  at 
jpt  in  peace.  Mr.  Wilson  never  married  again;  but 
f  the  charge  of  his  household  to  one  of  his  sisters. 
12,  the  bishopric  of  Calcutta  became  vacant,  for  the 
ae  within  a  lew  years.  A  strange  fatality  seemed  to 
explainable  probably  by  the  comparatively  advanced 
ich  the  bishops  had  been  appointea.  The  vacancy  was 
•  several  clergy  of  high  standing,  who  declined  it;  at 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Charles  Grant  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
)ted.  His  medical  friends  made  no  objection ;  and  he 
crated  to  the  see  just  as  he  reached  the  age  of  fifty-four, 
his  friends  feared  greatly  (Hi  his  behalf;  and  none  could 
2;ined  that  his  Master  would  be  pleased  to  spare  him  for 
ind-twenty  years,  and  confer  upon  him  emment  useful* 
dat  distant  diocese.  With  a  stout  heart,  however,  he 
to  his  sphere  of  labour,  "  not  knowing  the  things  which 
fal  him  there,"  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  at  the  close 

Wilson  had  done  the  Church  good  service  in  his  native 
t  it  is  by  his  Indian  life  and  labours  that  his  name  will 
fter  distinguished.  He  had  been  faithfiil  over  a  few 
be  was  now  to  be  ruler  over  many  things.  He  had 
red  to  pro\ide  churches  and  ministers  for  a  neglected 
ic  was  now  to  contemplate  and  seek  to  remedy  the 
destitution  of  might}'  provinces.  He  was  the  first 
lisliop  who  thoroughly  appreciated  the  wants  of  the 
n  our  Eastern  em])ire ;  and,  aided  by  the  experience  of 
'ars,  he  set  liimself  to  supply  them  \sdth  all  the  means  at 
and.  When  he  arrived,  the  transition  state  of  English 
ras  steadily  progi'essing.  Old  Indianism,  with  its 
'  of  home,  its  open  irreligion,  its  gi'oss  vices,  was  fast 
way.     In  the  great  cities,  where  large  communities  had 

society  had  outwardly  assumed  a  more  decent  exterior 

knoAMi  in  fonner  years.  But  the  number  of  devoted 
s  was  by  no  means  large.  There  were  few  churches  in 
r  stations  scattered  over  the  extensive  provinces  of  the 
and  fewer  chaplains  to  occupy  them.  The  English 
re  ill  supi)IIed  ^^ith  means  of  grace,  though  their  wants 

most  pressing.  The  small  ci^il  stations  were  more 
still ;  and  in  many  retired  localities,  to  which  the  voice 
opinion  scarcely  penetrated,  the  most  glaring  immorality 
pubHc  officers  might  be  witnessed  still.     Even  the 
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fitablc,  especially  in  country  villages ;  and  his  days  of  usefulness  at 
Worton  have  never  been  forgotten. 

At  length  in  1809,  the  health  of  his  valued  friend  Mr.  Cecil, 
began  to  fail,  and  ^Ir.  Wilson,  at  the  rii)c  age  of  thirty-one,  was 
in^'ited  to  succeed  him  in  London,  as  minister  of  »St.  John's,  Bed- 
ford-row.    This  Episcopal  Chapel,  built  for  the  pious  seceders  of 
St.  Andrew's  Cliurch,  when  the  disreputable  Sacheverel  was  forced 
upon  them  by  Queen  Anne,  had  long  been  a  centre  of  Evangelical 
tmth  amid  surrounding  darkness  ;  and  under  the  ministry'  of  Mr. 
Cecil,  a  largo  "  congivgation  of  faithful  men"  had  been  gathered, 
who,  much  as  they  ])rized  church  ordinances,  loved  gosjwl  truth 
still  more.     j\[r.   Wilson  had   been  well   prepared  by  previou.** 
training  for  a  full  discharge  of  the  important  uuties  of  such  a  n*- 
si)ousible  position.  lie  had  attained  considerable  scholarship  ;  was 
familiar  with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  reading  the  Bible  daily  m  these 
tongues ;  was  a  close  student  of  the  best  fathei*s  and  commentators; 
was  himself  an  earnest,  watching,  conscientious  Christian ;  and 
had  clear  and  large  conceptions  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  men,  and 
of  the  power  of  a  pure  gospel  to  supply  all  their  need.     As  soon 
as  he  was  settled  as  Pastor,  the  congi^egation  rapidly  increased, 
the  chapel  filled,  and  his  usefulness  was  very  great.     His  people 
were  not  dra^^^l  from  the  parish,  but  gathered  from  all  parts  di 
London;  and  his  congregation  fonned  a  select  band  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous and  spiritual  ChrLstians  in  the  Church  of  England  at  that  time. 
Many  distinguished  individuals  are  mentioned  as  constant  attiTid- 
ants.     The  Tlifnntoiis,  the  Charies  Grants,  father  and  sim,  Mr. 
Ste])hen  and  his  son,  Dr.  ^Mason  Good,  Zachar)*  Macaulav  and  hU 
son,  with  many  otliers,  occupitnl  regidar  seats;  and  Wdberfonv 
attended  occasionally.     Visitors  were  continually  arri\*ing  from  all 
parts  of  Ihoconntrv,  and  in  after  yeai*s  hi  India  many  greeted  him 
as  an  old  Iricnid,  t(^  whose  instructions  they  had  often  listened  in  St. 
.lohn's.     Th(»  regular  congi-egation  soon  numl)ered  1,800  persons. 
of  whom  bet wctni  six  and  seven  hundred  were  eonimuuieants.  His 
style  of  preaching  was  now  thoroughly  lixtMl,  and  all  its  peculiar 
exc(^llencies  wc^re  well  developed.     lie  was  always  a  clear  thinker, 
and  th(»  arrangenuMit  of  his  topics  was  hu'id  and  broad.     From  the 
conimencoment  of  his  ministry  he  was  accustomed  to  study  com- 
mentators, and  Scott  was  snch  a  favourite  that  in  the  course  of  his  life 
h(*  r(»a(l  him  through  ninny  limes  and  thon)ughIy  m{i.*«tered  his  views. 
When  c'xannning  any  spi-oial  text  or  subiirt,  he  rovered  his  table 
with  books  in  which  he  found  any  help  ;  he  aimc.*<l  at  clearness  of 
thought,   at  fnhiess   of   illustration   rather  than  originalitj-;  he 
l>egan  his  pn'])arations  early,  devoted  many  hours  to  his  ci»nip«- 
tions ;  the  c«»nsequenee  was  a  richness  of  thought  and  woaltn  of 
matter  in  his  sermons  which  have  seldom  been  equalled,  and 
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still  more  rarely  excelled.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five  sermons 
he  would  quote  fifty  authors,  and  place  as  many  as  six  annotations 
on  a  single  page  of  his  discourse.  In  this  way  he  became 
eminently  distmguished  as  an  expounder  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
whether  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  family,  he  was  able  to  rendcor  his 
eixpositions  rich  with  the  fulness  of  gospel  truth.  His  sermons 
were  not,  however,  mere  general  statements;  he  made  the  most 
dose  applications  of  truth  to  the  conscience  of  his  hearers,  and  his 
appeals  were  eloquent  and  powerftd.  He  preached  in  a  strong, 
clear  voice  ;  his  tones  were  authoritative,  if  not  pompous,  and  he 
was  fond  of  big  adjectives,  which  he  rolled  out  rotunda  ore.  Such 
preaching,  couvepng  the  most  impressive  Evangelical  truth  in  a 
ver}'  attractive  form,  was  not  common  in  the  Church  of  England 
in  those  days  ;  and  accompanied  as  it  was  by  fervent  prayers  for 
the  blessing  of  the  Spirit,  who  can  wonder  that  it  was  fruitM  in 
the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  many  souls. 

Holding  this  conspicuous  position  among  the  Evangelical 
clergy,  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  confine  his  preaching  simply  to  the 

jrsonal  edification  of  his  flock.     From  the  first,  he  was  a  hearty 
iend  and  helper  of  the  Church  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies, 
and  on  several  occasions  preached  and  travelled  on  their  behalf. 

In  the  course  of  these  years,  he  published  several  of  his 
sermons,  especially  those  which  were  preached  at  missionary 
anniversaries  or  on  the  death  of  friends.  He  took  part,  also,  in 
some  waiTii  controversies  that  arose,  and  became  quite  conspicuous 
as  a  champion  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  against  many 
who  objected  to  its  constitution  and  its  proceedings.  His  pen  was 
always  wielded  on  tlie  side  of  gospel  truth,  and  of  evangelical, 
hearty  efforts  for  sa^^llg  precious  souLs.  Special  occasions,  also, 
he  was  careful  to  turn  to  accoimt  for  the  same  great  cause. 
Thu<,  when  invited  to  preach  a  University  Sermon  at  Oxford,  he 
deliberately  cliose  for  his  topic  the  subject  of  liogencration ;  and, 
in  expounding  its  autlior,  nature,  and  results,  denied,  in  the  most 
distinct  terms,  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Grace  so  popular  in  that 
University.  To  make  the  case  quite  clear,  he  quoted  Bishop 
Latimer's  sontimci\t  tliat  "  Simon  Magus  after  his  baptism  was  as 
great  a  blackamoor  as  before  it."  Sentiments  and  language  so 
plain  as  this,  of  course  gave  considerable  offence,  and  it  was  long 
oefore  he  was  inWted  to  preach  again  in  the  same  place. 

In  these  usofiU  and  efficient  labours  fifteen  years  passed  away. 
They  were  the  best  years  of  his  life :  liis  preaching,  his  personal 
influence,  his  usefulness,  were  in  tlieir  prime.  A  severe  illness, 
to  him  most  unusual,  at  length  laid  him  low ;  and,  in  the  calm 
retirement  of  a  sick  room,  in  the  devout  meditations  and  prayers 
which  rest  secured  him,  he  learned  to  acknoiyledge,  with  thank- 
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fulness,  that  it  was  "  good  to  be  afficted."  When  he  rose  firom 
his  sick  bed  ho  returned  to  St.  John's  no  more :  another  sphere  of 
labour  was  assigned  him. 

His  uncle  and  father-in-law  had  many  years  before  purchased 
the  advowson  of  the  vicariate  of  Islington ;  and,  at  his  death, 
bequeathed  it  to  Mr.  Wilson.  When,  therefore,  in  1824,  Dr. 
Strahan,  the  vicar,  died,  the  presentation  fell  into  Mr.  Wilson  s 
hands,  and  ho  appointed  himself.  He  now  entered  on  a  new 
phase  of  clerical  life,  and  assumed,  for  the  first  time,  a  parochial 
charge  in  a  great  city.  Islington  at  that  time  contained  about 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  in  the  Church  of  England  possessed  only 
the  parish  church  and  one  chapel  of  ease.  .  There  were  several 
flourishing  Dissenting  Churches  of  various  communions,  of  which 
of  course  neither  the  vicar  nor  his  biographer,  in  estimating  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  parish,  could  be  expected  to  take  notice. 
Under  the  former  vicar,  the  scr\dces  of  the  church  were  cold  and 
lifeless,  and  gave  very  little  profit  to  the  uninstructed  thousands 
of  the  neighbourhood.  In  assuming  his  new  charge,  Mr.  Wilson 
was  anxious  to  benefit,  in  the  most  direct  way,  his  own 
parishioners.  He  knew  he  could  soon  fill  St.  Marj^'s,  as  he  had 
filled  St.  John's;  but  he  was  desirous  of  filling  it,  not  with 
strangers,  but  with  his  ownri  people.  For  some  time,  therefore,  he 
was  particularly  careful  so  to  preach  EvangeHcal  truth  to  his  new 
audience  as  not  to  prejudice  them  against  it,  and  to  convince  them 
that  he  had  at  heart,  first  of  all,  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  his 
cure.  Tlie  church  was  soon  filled ;  he  became  popular  among  his 
own  people;  he  took  the  afternoon  lecturesnip;  secured  the 
services  of  some  excellent  curates  ;  and  set  himsdf  to  supply  tlie 
spiritual  destitution  around  him.  With  considerable  trouble  and 
explanation,  he  succeeded  in  securing  an  arrangement  with  the 
Church  Building  Commissioners  for  erecting  three  large  churches 
at  a  cost  to  the  parish  of  onlv  £12,000.  The  sum  was  unani- 
mously voted  by  the  parishioners ;  the  churches  placed  in 
admirable  positions  ;  and  supplied  with  faithful  ministers 
Isliugtou  now  contains  l')0,000  jwople;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
religious  parishes  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  enjoys  the  services  of  about 
forty  ministers  of  Christ,  of  ^\'hom  half  are  within  the  ostablish- 
niont  and  half  out  of  it :  but  the  gt^rms  of  active  piety  within  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  founding  of  the  fifteen  churches  in 
which  its  adluTcnts  now  assemble,  are  justly  attributed  to  the 
oanu\st  efforts  of  Bishop  AA'ilson.  While  Vicar  of  Islington,  his 
course  (»!'  usefulness  still  continued ;  but  he  was  getting  to  fifitj* 
years  of  age,  and  a|)parently  growing  less  active  as  a  preacher. 
Ho  had  to  meet  a  few  j)arochial  squabbles ;  but  nis  chief 
afflictions  lay  witliiu  the  bounds  of  his  on^ii  fiumly.     One  of  his 
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sons,  by  a  coarse  of  reckless  wildness,  gave  liini  the  deepest 
pain ;  and  years  of  exile  passed  away  before  the  prodigal  returned 
m  penitence  to  the  Saviour's  cross.  But  the  chief  sorrow  was  the 
loss  of  his  cxcelleiit  wife,  who  had  long  been  an  invalid,  and  at 
length  slept  in  peace.  Mr.  Wilson  never  married  again;  but 
ctmunitted  the  charge  of  his  household  to  one  of  his  sisters. 

In  1833,  the  bishopric  of  Calcutta  became  vacant,  for  the 
fonrth  time  within  a  few  years.  A  strange  fatality  seemed  to 
attend  it,  explainable  probably  by  the  comparatiTcly  advanced 

Xat  which  the  bishops  had  been  appointea.  Tln'  Micaufv  \\\ih 
red  to  several  clergy  of  high  standing,  n-ho  dculio^d  it ;  at 
length  it  was  offered  by  Mr.  Charles  Grant  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
was  accepted.  His  medical  friends  made  no  objection ;  and  he 
was  consecrated  to  the  see  just  as  he  reached  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
Many  of  his  friends  feared  greatly  oa  his  behnlf ;  and  none  could 
have  imagined  that  his  Master  would  be  pleaeed  to  spare  him  for 
yet  five- and- twenty  years,  and  confer  upon  him  eminent  useful- 
ness in  that  distant  diocese.  With  a  stout  heart,  however,  ho 
Bet  forth  to  his  sphere  of  labour,  "  not  knowing  the  things  which 
niight  befal  him  there,"  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  at  the  close 
of  1832. 

Bishop  Wilson  had  done  the  Chim;h  good  service  in  his  native 
land ;  but  it  is  by  his  Indian  life  and  labours  that  his  name  will 
be  hereafter  distinguished.  He  had  been  faitliful  over  a  few 
things ;  he  was  now  to  be  ruler  over  many  filings.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  proWde  churches  and  ministers  for  a  neglected 
parish :  he  was  now  to  contemplate  and  seek  to  remedy  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  mighty  provinces.  He  was  the  first 
Indian  bishop  who  thoroughly  appreciated  the  wants  of  the 
Church  in  our  Eastern  empire ;  and,  aided  hy  the  experience  of 
former  years,  he  set  himself  to  supply  them  with  all  the  means  at 
his  command.  When  he  arrived,  the  transition  state  of  English 
society  was  steadily  progressing.  Old  Indianism,  with  its 
ignorance  of  home,  its  open  irrehgion,  its  gross  vices,  was  fast 
passing  awa}'.  In  the  great  cities,  where  large  conmiunities  had 
gathered,  societj-  had  outwardly  assumed  a  more  decent  exterior 
than  was  known  in  former  years.  But  the  number  of  devoted 
Christians  was  by  no  means  lai^^.  There  were  few  churches  in 
the  many  stations  scattered  over  the  extensive  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  and  fewer  chaplains  to  occupy  them.  The  English 
forces  were  ill  supplied  with  means  of  grace,  though  their  wants 
were  the  most  pressing.  The  small  civil  stations  were  more 
destitute  still ;  and  in  many  retired  locaHties,  to  which  the  voice 
of  public  opinion  scarcely  penetrated,  the  most  glaring  immorality 
amongst  pubhc  officers  might  be  witnessed  stuL     £ven  the  few 
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toese  was  divided :  biahoprica  were  formed  in  Ceylon,  Madras, 
d  Bombay.  Bishop  Wilson  was  thus  left  in  direct  chai^  of 
B  Presidcnoy  of  Bengal,  the  Bunuan  Provinces,  and  the  Straits 

Alolacca';  and  was  made  MetropoHtan  of  the  whole.  The 
nit  in  a  few  yeai's  was  a  compactaesfl  of  system  and  a  oom- 
iteaeeB  in  the  supply  of  ordinances  of  the  most  gratifying  and 
boishing  kind.  Had  all  the  chaplains  -  been  as  spiritual, 
ei^tic,  and  evangelical  as  thvir  supi.Tii.ir,  tlic  pro<:;i-ess  of  \itiil 
iigion,  great  as  it  was,  would  duubllfss,  under  Ocxl'a  blesaiug, 
ive  been  considerably  increa.scd.  Even  as  it  is,  the  great 
urease  in  the  number  of  godly  niinistcrs  in  India,  both  in  and 
t  of  the  establishment,  and  tbo  solid  advance  of  spiritual 
Iigion  in  the  English  conmiunity,  call  for  the  mast  hearty  and 
Tout  thankfulness. 

In  Bishop  Wilson,  again.  Christian  miations  nmnng  the 
athcn  ever  found  an  active  supporter  and  zealous  friend.  Ho 
red  few  thijigs  in  bis  diocese  more  than  the  promotion  of 
irist's  work  amongst  the  idohitors  of  the  land.  The  Church 
iBmonarj'  Society,  its  agents,  and  operations,  were  peculiarly 
ar  to  him ;  and  those  of  the  I'mpa^ation  Society,  too,  he  was 
er  ready  to  aid.  He  visited  aU  tlicir  stations  ;  inquired  into 
eir  position,  wants,  and  prospt-cts  ;  endeavoured  t^i  enter,  as  far 

he  could,  into  personal  intcrceui'se  with  the  missionariee  and 
eir  flocks ;  and  took  the  deepest  interest  in  their  welfiire.  With 
e  mission Jirie.'?  hLs  intercourse  seemed  ever  more  free  and 
irestramcil  than  that  with  his  oflicinl  chaplains.  They  treated 
m  ns  their  personal  friend,  received  sjTnpathy  and  ad™c  in 
I  their  ditfiuulties,  .^nd  were  frequently  in\-ited  to  make  his 
luse  thfir  h^imc.  One  of  the  mo^t  stirring  appeals  ever  uttered 
L  behalf  oi  Indian  missi<ms  wa.s  contained  m  the  first  charge 
•bvercd  to  his  t-lcrgi,-  iifter  his  anival  in  India. 

On  one  \ital  i]nostiiin  in  these  missions  bis  proceedings 
ceial   mi'ntinn  imd  spcciiil  honour.     When  he  visited  t 
tsdoiis  in  the  Province  of  Tanjore,  that  had  been  fount        oy 
:hwart-!  itiul  tlio  Tranguebar  mi.ssionarics,  he  found,  on  in     irv, 
at  they  were  toni  to  jjieces  by  dissensions,  and  their  comn 
tcrly  viltiiteil  by  the  observance  of  Caste  Rules  amons 
ssing  Christians.     For  niiiny  years  missionaries  had      npo: 
ith  the  (lifticulty ;  Bishop  iteljer,  led  away  by  the  « 

nati\e  i'lerg>Tnaii  that  taste  distiuetions  were  n\il  si 

>t  relifiiiius,  hud  refused  to  interfere  ;  and  the  contin  I  o 
meo  of  these  nnrighteou.s  and  heathen  laws  threatened  noi  o^ 
;stroy  all  i-italitv-  in  the  Tamil  missions  of  the  Church  of 
nd,  but  by  their  example  to  infect  and  injure  those  of  < 
lissionart'   bodies   in   the  same  part  of  the  country. 
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Wilson,  however,  saw  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  saw  the  radical 
evils  to  which  these  observances  gave  rise,  and  set  himself  to  root 
them  out  with  a  strong  hand.  He  \dsited  the  missions,  conversed 
with  the  missionaries,  discussed  the  matter  with  the  "people,  and 
declared  that  these  caste  rules  must  be  observed  in  the  churches 
no  longer.  By  personal  expostulation,  as  well  as  by  letters,  he 
showed  them  how  utterly  unchristian  and  injurious  these  obser- 
vances are,  and  announced  his  single  determination  that  in  the  mis- 
sions under  his  control  they  should  entirely  cease.  Tests  of 
obedience  were  provided,  by  which  the  decision  of  the  catechists 
and  members  might  bo  declared.  Large  numbers  quitted  the 
missions  rather  than  surrender  their  caste  prejudices,  and  continue 
separate  to  this  day.  But  large  numbers  remained,  and  with  them 
the  missions  were  recommenced  on  a  new  footing.  The  energy 
and  decision  of  the  bishop  in  this  important  matter  have  proved 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  cause  of  missions ;  the  influence  ne  was 
able  to  exei't  at  once  over  such  a  large  range  of  churches  became 
ever}'wherc  known,  and  proved  a  bulwark  to  the  missionaries  of 
other  societies  and  churches,  who  were  acting  in  the  same  way. 
The  tenacious  e^'il  has  not  wholly  disappeared  ;  but  a  right  course 
respecting  it  has  been  established  and  steadily  maintained.  Time, 
and  a  higher  standard  of  reUgion  in  the  native  churches  wiU,  it  is 
hoped,  cure  it  entirely  in  davs  to  come.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
bisnop  dealt  witli  the  question  of  the  church  missions  among  the 
Syrian  churches.  They  had  been  commenced  on  the  plan  ot  im- 
proving the  existing  system  ;  but  the  personal  interests  and  gains 
of  the  officials  were  so  directly  affected  by  the  spiritual  progress  of 
the  people,  that  they  thwarted  it  in  every  way.  After  long  for- 
bearance, the  bishop  wisely  directed  that  the  church  missions 
should  be  carried  on  separately,  and  the  converts  attached  to  the 
Chiu'ch  of  England  should  be  formed  into  separate  con2;regatioiis 
under  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  missionaries  euoue. 

The  decisive  action  of  the  bishop  was  not,  however,  confined  to 
the  local  questions  arising  in  his  own  diocese.  When  the  *'  Tracts 
for  the  Times"  appeared  at  Oxford,  and  the  Puse^'ite  school  began 
to  disturb  the  Church  in  England,  he  at  once  discerned  the  ten- 
dency of  their  doctrines,  and  his  intense  attachment  to  Evangelical 
truth  rendered  him  imim^diately  and  deeply  sensitive  to  the  evil 
influences  they  were  calculatcHl  to  exert  upon  the  rising  ministry 
of  the  Church.  From  the  first,  therefijre,  he  lifted  up  a  standard 
against  them;  and  whilst  s«j  many  ])relates  at  home  hesitated, 
temporized,  and  tani])ered  with  tlio  gi'owing  evil,  his  voice  was 
raised  in  clear  tones  of  warning;  while  his  advocacy  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  ceremonial  acceptance,  became  only  the  more  dcadcd. 
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jnest,  and  more  prominont.     All  his  uiflui'iiec  was  esertctl 

Tractarianisni  tliroiiphout  his  dioceso ;  he  made  special 
«  to  Evangelical  views  iu  his  examination  of  candidates  for 

and  Eubjecfcd  them  to  spccid  tests.  He  watched  the  cwm- 
'  his  chaplains  also,  and  put  a  summary  stop  to  all 
re  from  the  ordinan-  ruhiiciil  ohscrvanccs  of  the  present 
though  there  are  many  ehaplains  in  India  lifeless  and 
in  their  work — many  who  stickle  for  the  rubric  and  care 
)r  sa-i-ing  truth — dui-iu^  all  the  bishop's  life  there  were 
ibitions  in  India  liko  tliuye.i  in  St.  Barnabas;  and  vest- 
altar-cloths,  and  candk':-  wore  never  allowed  to  trouble  the 
f  the  Cburcb  under  liL-;  rule.  That  the  English  communis 
ndian  empire  is  so  Evaugolical  in  its  faitb,  and  therefore  so 
a  supporting  missionnrj'  work,  is  largely  due,  under  God's 
;,  to  the  earnest  and  uucompromiiing  defence  of  that  faith 
ned  during  a  long  scries  of  years  by  the  bishop's  example, 
:,  and  instructions. 

object,  long  contemplated  with  intense  desire,  was  the 
1  on  new  Cathedral.  It  was  to  be  his  own  special  seat  as 
olitan  of  the  Church  of  Enghmd  in  India ;  it  was  to  have  a 
,  consisting  of  a  dean  and  twelve  canons,  half  of  whom 
»  be  missionaries,  European  or  native ;  and  it  was  to  be 
Eld-quarters  of  a  great  mission  among  the  natives  of 
a.     To  the  complete  scheme  he  attached  an  inordinate 

of  importance.  He  imnginod  that  for  the  first  time 
injty  would  he  presented  with  due  form  and  weight  to 
lus  eyes ;  f()r  though  no  Puscjite,  the  bishop  was  by  no 
idvorse  to  a  eousiderahlc  amount  of  Episcopal  sliow.  He 
the  Mi'hciue  forward  with  groat  earnestness,  devoted  to  it 
than  £"Jo,000  fmm  liis  own  purse,  and  rcecii'ed  immense 
ns  in  aid  of  it  from  officials  and  societies  in  England.  In 
■spe<'ts,  the  plan  succeeded ;  in  others  it  totally  failed.  The 
of  England  iu  India  being  merely  connected  with  the 
ment,  and  intended  for  the  I'^nglish  community-  of  Govem- 
^n'ants,  has,  strictly  si>eaking,  no  local  establishment  in  the 
■ ;  the  Court  of  Directors  therefore  refused  to  sanction  tbc 
ou  of  the  cathedral  cliajiter.  Tlie  cathedral  mission  also 
■ough,  and  the  funds  tuat  had  been  coUected  for  cudow- 
lave  lieen  gi^-en  to  the  Chuich  Missionary  and  Propagation 
«.  The  cathedral  iti^elt'  was  built,  and  the  Court  granted 
district  ehureh,  the  st'r\uees  of  t>vo  extra  ehaplains.  Though 
ttly  of  hriek,  it  is  a  luuidsomc  building,  with  a  lo%  spire, 
:  nave  forms  a  most  capacious  church.     The  bishop  fived 

it,  and  beneath  the  coinmuuiou-tablc  bis  body  now  rests 
wt  sleep. 
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Our  sketch  is  too  brief  to  allow  any  description  of  his  visit  to 
England  in  1845,  or  of  the  special  labours  of  his  last  few  yean. 
In  the  year  of  mutiny,  his  voice  was  heard  in  distinct  tones, 
calling  on  the  Goveniment  to  wash  its  hands  of  all  evil,  the 
Church  to  sacrifice  more  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  and  all 
classes  to  humble  themselves  beneath  the  mightj'  hand  of  Grod  in 
tmo  and  heartfelt  penitence.  In  the  height  of  the  crisis,  he 
inntcd  the  clergy,  mmisters,  and  missionaries  of  all  denominations 
to  his  palace,  and,  though  very  feeble  himself,  presided  at  one  of 
the  most  solemn  of  the  many  prayer-meetings  held  at  that  season 
in  India.  Shortly  after,  he  enjoyed  the  deep  satisfaction  of  joining 
the  Bishops  of  Madras  and  Victoria  (in  China)  in  consecratmg  the 
newly-appointed  Bishop  of  Labuan. 

But  the  time  di^ew  near  that  he  should  die.  Towards  the 
(ilosc  of  1857,  his  strength  began  N^sibly  and  rapidly  to  decay. 
"  AVithin  the  chambers  of  his  heart  life's  fire  was  burning  low." 
He  suffered  from  little  disease  and  little  ^ain  ;  he  knew  he  was 
passing  away,  and  clung  ^-ith  simpler  faith  and  love  than  ever  to 
the  Saviour,  to  whom  he  had  consecrated  his  num^roift  years ;  he 
was  nearly  eight}' ;  and  at  length,  just  as  the  new  year  dawned, 
at  early  morning  he  was  found,  seated  on  liis  couch,  dead.  The 
news  of  his  actual  death  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  citj' : 
and  two  days  after,  the  largest  congregation  that  had  ever  been 
gathered  in  the  Cathedral  met  to  commit  him  to  the  tomb. 

The  gi'cat  exc^ellencies  of  this  venerable  servant  of  Christ  an* 
too  prominent  to  need  more  than  mention.  The  Church  in  India 
owes  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  and  honour.  He  found  few 
churches,  few  chaplains,  few  missionaries,  and  a  worldly  English 
society  ill  supplied  ^ritll  the  means  of  grace.  With  great  energy 
and  large-heai'ted  liberality,  he  endeavoured  to  stir  up  all  in 
supplying  the  want,  and  he  left  the  Chui'ch  strong,  consolidated. 
well-instmcted,  and,  as  a  whole,  well  supplied  with  ordinances 
and  /(piously  attached  to  the  Gospel.  IIis  personal  labours  were 
immense^ ;  his  gifts  ver}'  large.  He  was  the  best  preacher  in  hi« 
diocese  ;  and  during  his  Indian  career  he  preached  2,300  sermons. 

A  great  reader,  liis  convei'sations  were  always  interesting  and 
in^jtructivo,  full  of  racy,  sententious  utterances ;  and  his  extensive 
travels  and  intercourse  with  distinguished  men  of  all  ranks 
imparted  a  freshness  to  liis  views  exceedingly  agreeable  to  all  who 
heanl  them.  As  his  life  grew  on,  he  became  more  liberal  in  respect 
to  denominations  different  from  his  own,  and  his  Christianity  and 
Catholicity-  assumed  a  broader  character. 

But  he  had  great  faidts  which,  in  s])ite  of  his  rare  excellence, 
gave  ])aiu  to  his  best  friends,  and  were  n  scandal  to  the  worifl  at 
large.     lie  had  rather  a  hard  natuiv ;  he  could  be  very  brnsqne 
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m1  rude ;  in  speech  he  often  lackeJ  {lisorction,  and  at  times  he 
^tsrted  greatly  from  the  truth.  In  especially  hiS  later  years,  he 
•B  aecuBtomed  to  interject  extempore  remarks  into  his  written 
smouB  very  racy,  very  pointed  indeed,  but  at  times  very 
Bnonal.  From  the  pulpit,  he  would  commend  or  denounce  by 
Bine  individuals,  newsi)iii|.ois,  or  passing  events.  He  could 
jnore  everything  which  I'iKI  against  his  own  side  in  a  discug- 
on.  As  a  Epccimcn  iif  his  imprudence  in  speech,  it  may  be 
lenboned  that  on  one  occasion,  when  addreasong  the  Church  of 
kigland  misssionaries  in  Tanjore,  he  spoke  in  the  following 
lanner : — "Perhaps  nof  one  iti  ttcetii>/ of  those  who  come  out 
yta  Europe  in  all  the  Protestaut  Societies  jjei-severe  in  the 
iginterestedness  of  the  true  miaaionarj' !"  It  wa^  a  monsti'ous 
■Imuny,  utterly  untrue ;  but  the  bishop,  when  taken  to  task, 
eoUaed  to  retract  it,  thuugh  he  sought  to  explain  it  away.  It  is 
isBRreeable  to  mention  flic^e  things:  they  are  the  human  and 
reat  side  of  a  great  chm.u-ter — of  a  man  distinguished  for  long 
nd  prominent  iisefiilnes--;  iii  ;,Toat  spheres  of  laboiu-.  It  is  for  his 
|ood  works  that  Bishop  Wilson  T\Tn  long  be  honoured.  For  hia 
[Teat  services  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  especially  in  India,  his 
ume  will  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
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Bv  Geokcik  Cupples. 

EooK-iLLUSTKATiox  liEi\'iiig  iioiv  rt'aclicd  the  impoi'timce  of  a  special 
irt  and  iiuil,  a  s^t-parntc  giiikl  of  illustratora  has  been  produced, 
s'hiwe  mciiibor.s  passing  through  thi-ir  various  grades,  ascend  at  length 
0  masti;rt!bip,  and  must  bavi^  employment.  The  same  hands  that 
lave  decorsitc-d  tlio  early  lioru-liook,  tho  once  dry  almanaclt,  or  arith- 
netic-book,  ttMiious  of  yoi'c — that  have  shed  expression  into  groups  of 
he  muntlily  taslii<fiis,  impaitiug  a  vivid  freshness  to  advertising  itself, 
T  a  tomU  oi  nature  to  tho  vei^'  headings  of  ah  op -circulars  and  Chriat- 
las  hills, — lliese  same  ni-o  now  applying  their  skill,  as  the  taat«  of  the 
abtiislicr  may  assign,  to  elucidate  tho  novelist  or  to  supplement  the 
ditorial  labour.  Further  still,  with  a  versatihty  of  execution  and  a 
iUiT>licity  of  aim,  which  must  be  admired,  tho  same  pencils  that  eom- 
tsmorate  o|)ening3  of  new  railways,  recent  pubhc  dinners,  and  layings 
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of  io^inilfaii:!:  tV.'iies.  -ni;:.  jioiii-rsnit  bi^athh  of  effect  in  the  iUu*- 
;:-i.Vri  i.e"«rr:ibTr:i,  'jj^  lkt  f  i-::!:!  it  ihr  samr  tiine  to  depict  epic  scenes 
ill  iLt:  3.:.Tr'.rliil  Li?:-.!;-.  ii.i  d-liii^eaie  Lott  the  most  solemn  events 
v>:'k  I  .-a'-^-  --  ^-^  ill-:T:.:":L:-E:i  liible  :  iirhile  ihe  identical  artists  who 
feLVri  Tre^riLly  iLt'-'  iL-r  ^j'irii  of  Mr.  E^vnojds,  or  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith's 
fi'niiii'is  '/ ij-.^j ::  ji:5.  fcK:  i^:-  graj'Li:  oommeniaiois  on  Longfellow  or 
Jai^ec  MoLTi-jin-^rT.  Eiiii  infuse  life,  meaning,  ccJonr,  effect  into  the 
i*:pre»euia::«:ii5  of  Wc.rJsa-r.nlL  or  r^s^  the  cnnain  npon  the  rerenes 
oi'  -SLakiFp^r-e.  Therr:  is  abr-nt  their  style,  in  fact,  more  and  more  as 
thev  iL'aiii  scope  and  Eia:<::ia],  ;he  disiinctive  character  of  a  school; 
nor  i=  i*  vaijTin;:  in  ihe  jK-^TJiarities  which  characterize  all  ii» 
followers,  whether  ihey  apj»end  their  individual  signs  or  hide  them. 
In  the  niaA^s.  we  might  sav,  thesr  consist  in  a  largeness  of  treatment 
a  Vj]flnes=  of  efiVct-  a  fyicfble  contrast  of  light  and  shade ;  with 
tliat  i^r-valent  tendency  to  generalize,  not  debarred  by  frequent 
broiheily  Use  of  the  same  stc-ck  of  symbols  and  artistic  conventions, 
wlji'jh  conduces  to  varied  applicability.  Yet  none  the  likelier  to  he 
confounded,  for  all  that,  arte  the  particular  mannensms  of  each; 
whei-^iin  constant  practice  at  even'  opf»ortunity  for  their  respective  gifts» 
cultivating'  a  facilitv  bevond  attainment  otherwise,  has  made  anr 
char;ie  of  imitation  imf>ossible  against  these  illustrative  master. 
Thr.y  seem,  if  possible,  too  oiiginal.  They  evince  but  little,  it  might 
]><;  fancied,  of  the  assimilating,  adapting,  copying  habit,  which  used  to 
carry  the  aspirant  abrr>ad,  that  he  might  imitate  in  Rome  or  imder  the 
mined  Parthenon.  Their  avoidance  of  servility  and  repetition,  so  fiiras 
n-gards  fjthersj  at  any  rate,  has  almost  a  painful  effect  in  the  redoubled 
genuineness,  the  intensified  novelty,  that  only  repeats  or  imitates 
«VW/.  For  the  celebrated  "three  trees'*  of  Eembrandt^  they  too 
car<:fully  substitute  one  or  two  of  their  own,  or  avoid  "  Claude's  sky" 
by  nieans  of  another  private  firmament,  still  easier  recognized.  There 
is  a  cf^rtain  chiaro-scuro  known  to  m^  and  a  particular  manner  of  son- 
Bet,  an  originality  of  moon-rise,  which,  if  we  must  liave  anything  of 
the  kind  n^peated,  is  far  from  preferable  to  Correggio's,  to  Tomensh- 
nesK,  f>r  to  Horatio  ^laculloch.  And  there  are  historical  forms  of 
j)rocession,  dramatic  groupings,  tragic  attitudes,  expressive  glances. 
and  sentimental  or  comic  noses;  there  are  largedieaded  children,  vene- 
rable ])ar('nts,  as  well  as  tall-lxxlied  heroes  in  flowing  under-garb  of  a 
s]>ccial  texture,  manipulated  and  scimibled  with  a  peculiar  touch, 
wiiirh  (iin  no  longcrr  deceive  us  into  the  impersonal  feeling  that  they 
illiiHliatc  any  autlior  or  era  whatever — illustrating,  alas,  nothing  but 
tiiu  pantoniiniic  fact,  the  confidential  Christmas  reminder,  that  ''hen 
we  are  again  !' 

Hitherto,  in  short,  foi-tunatcly  or  unfortunately,  what  is  called  "  Hi^ 
j\rL "  has  HcMoni  condescended  to  embellish  books.  Very  few,  indeed, 
Iiavt^  Imm'u  tlio  great  mastera  who,  intentionally  or  knowingly,  have 
<K»n.s<'nti'<l  to  become  decoratoi*s  ;  scarce  ever  Imve  they  comprcHuited 
thti  matter  to  tli<^  less  derogatory  extent,  of  so  much  as  illustntii^  in 
the  strict  sense  of  that  woixl.     Tliere  is  n  cerUiin  lx>unda]y  betwees 
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ths  plastic  arts  and  the  directlj  int«IIoctua],  which  has  been  long 
pre*ierveJ  by  hgiv  as  well  aa  by  rivalry  and  etprit-de-eorpt.  It  is  worth 
noting,  (.bat  when  [noturea  uf  the  illastrative  kind  have  been  painted 
aj.>art,  od  wliiitcvisr  ^«.ale,  their  euccpss  has  not  tended  to  lead  the  artist 
further  iu  such  a  ilirection.  Historical  pieces  which  require  a  small 
history  itf  their  onn  in  the  Academy's  catal<^e,  are  somehow  not 
femous  ;  works  of  tjeriTe,  representing  scenes  from  novels,  with  the 
diiil<^i(i  and  situatiun  extracted  for  reference  in  the  same  muniml, 
fttv  grown  obstili.'to  ;  and  if  Turner's  landscapes  had  depended  for 
cdi-brity  on  that  ilescriptive  poem,  the  "Pleasures  of  Idleness," 
vfaoer  hi^'her  pnssii|^<»  they  used  to  embody,  it  is  queetionalile  whe- 
ther th(>  Oxford  Gniduate  or  they  themselves  would  have  remained 
Uip  obscurer  of  hij  interpreteis.  With  what  belongs  to  book^ 
iodocd,  Art  has  nothing  to  do.  Its  own  function  is  neither  to  de- 
coMtn  nor  illusti-^itf; ;  bat  out  of  those  materials  which  already 
luTo  come  out  froiii  amongst  intellectual  knowledge,  and  are  already 
virtually  uniliirstond  and  patent  to  the  mass  of  men,  to  create 
Bomi'  rvcrealive  eiiilniiiment  of  them,  great  or  small,  whose  very  sight 
■hall  fni  approvu  il-i:if  before  the  commonest  intelligence.     Hence  the 

tmat  era  of  tlie  OM  Masters;  not  because  Baphael  and  Angelo, 
CoiTCKgio  or  the  C.-iiiicci,  painted  like  the  older  monkish  iUuminatore, 
loadoni  or  shi>d  lif^ht  upon  a  book,  but  boldly  took  up  the  vulgar 
bhle,  the  outer  umlarical  legend;  and  in  their  strength,  as  in  their 
%e^cnees,  were  not  so  confident  as  to  think  they  emiched  the  book, 
«r  that  they  made  it  plainer.  They  were  but  Italian  men,  alaa,  of  the 
'OTToptast  age — the  iige  ready  to  bum  and  ban  reformers.  There  were 
luiights  of  chivalry  before,  that  had  been  purer ;  hermits  more  devout, 
nd  AngUBtines  more  zealous  :  the  poet  Dante  had  been  a  loftier  and 
Bore  fervid  man,  more  blameless  by  far,  more  prophetic  and  inspired; 
luy,  the  very  etone  and  lime  of  the  dark  ages,  raised  above  their  heads 
in  domed  hall  and  spired  cathedral,  inunenstirably  transcended  the 
^tdi  of  their  moat  rapturous  feeling  or  holiest  belief  Yet  if  their 
mtiiict  had  betn  only  followed,  without  their  method,  by  such  modem 
ucceaBoiB  as  Uaydon,  Alartin,  and  the  lofty-minded  David  Scott,  men 
nf  imagiQatioii  as  powerl'ul,  and  culture  at  least  et^ual  with  theirs,  in 
M  age  of  lar  superior  privilege,  how  often  might  that  "thin  partition" 
lure  been  kept  up,  which  divides  the  narrow  "  cell  of  madness" 
feom  "great  genius"  with  its  ample  scope.  Since  there  is  one 
imoiX  of  "unappreciated  high  art,"  more  demeaning  still  than  its  con- 
tmioa  to  popular  fashions,  and  than  the  call  to  illustrate  books, 
it  is  whea  art  retreats  offended  into  the  man's  concentrated  indi- 
Tidaality,  his  ori^-inality  of  idiosj-ncratic  fancies  and  visions,  to  illus- 
Into  nothing  but  his  own  incommunicable  uninterpretable  self,  for 
those  finest  dreaius  and  most  wistful  longings  the  world  does  not  care. 
Between  theai'  two  latter  extremes,  as  we  judge,  recent  British  art 
baa  bMin  for  some  time  vacillating  capriciously.  The  regular  school 
V  artists  has  diadauifully  kept  off  from  the  one,  while  a  new  race  has 
W      «»iMn  to    take  up    the  neglected  npeniug;   though  on    the  walls  of 
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exhibitions  it  is  manifest  how  the  academician,  alike  with  the  aawx-iate 
and  the  extra-mural  aspimnt,  cannot  avoid  symptoms  of  a  hankering 
after  the  benefit  foregone.  When  not  too  dangerously  near  the  other, 
he  steers  a  course  of  mediocre  dulness  between  Scylla  and  Chaiyhilis, 
or  is  obscurely  brilliant  in  an  amphibious  fashion  upon  some  incident 
half-Shak8|)earian,  half-classic.  Hybrids  between  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
the  cosmopolitan  manner  are  unsatisfactory.  Leviathan-like  approacbes 
to  the  rural  idyll,  or  elaborate  treatment  of  street-trifles,  are  vain. 
For  already  they  have  been  done  better  upon  weekly  wood-blocks,  or 
etched  by  the  facile  gi-aver  of  the  monthly  serialist ;  and  if  anything 
were  forgottenj  to-morrow  it  will  be  done  in  Punch  with  a  savoir- 
faire  which  ISlr.  Frith  himself,  facile  princeps  of  the  right  method, 
can  only  surpass  by  slow  development  of  our  contemporary  mythology. 

We  have  before  us,  now,  however,  in  two  of  the  latest  and  beit 
specimens  of  book-illustration,  a  very  striking  manifestation  of  the 
way  in  which  British  art  is  condescending  to  occupy  this  humbler, 
but  perhaps  more  lucrative  sphere  of  wood  and  ink,  as  its  very 
epicures  of  colour  and  texture  have  boldly  ventured  into  the  in- 
hospitable region  of  mere  black  and  white.  And  so  anomalous  are 
the  circumstances  of  high  art  at  present,  in  this  our  transition-period, 
that  it  can  scarce  be  counselled  better  than  to  follow  the  example — 
nay,  surpass  it,  by  embarking  resolutely  for  the  shore  of  literature 
itself  ;  not  necessarily  to  become  colonists  there,  but,  at  all  events,  to 
help  the  scanty  band  of  civilized  settlers  in  their  strife  with  the  rode 
aborigines,  the  savages  of  steel,  lithograph,  colour-printing,  and  wood 
block  ;  possibly  to  return  all  the  richer,  from  an  Eldorado  in  conne  of 
discovery  there,  to  the  proper  coimtry  of  old  time-honoured  painting;:. 
It  is  strange  enough  in  itself,  certainly,  and  deserves  special  comment, 
to  find  no  less  than  "Tennyson  Illustrated."  Nor  only  so;  but  by 
hands  so  unlikely  at  first  sight  as  Millais,  Hunt,  Rossetti,  and  Maclise  j 
add  to  whom,  in  most  incongruous  union,  Mulready,  Cieawick,  Stanfield, 
and  H()i*sley. 

Of  writei-s  who  need  no  illustration,  because  self-illustrated  before- 
hand to  a  seeming  excess,  Alfred  Tennyson  is  the  chief.  To  adorn 
him  with  outer  azure  and  gold,  with  crimson  device  and  shining 
symbol — internally  to  add  pictures  to  liis  pictures,  figures  to  his  meta- 
phor, fulness  and  vividness  and  form  to  his  expressions — appears,  on  s 
fii-st  view,  the  very  mania  of  decoration  ;  "  to  throw  a  perfume  o'er 
the  violet,  to  gild  refined  gold,  and  paint  the  lily."  Beside  this  flusK 
of  hues  and  warmth  of  flesh,  surely  even  Muli-eady,  stripped  of  hii 
Giorgione's  palette,  would  inscribe  mere  spectral  shapes  ui)on  the  wall ; 
and  Croswi(tk's foliage,  without  its  verdui*e,  would  cease  to  look  crisp  and 
fresh,  his  rural  distance  become  bleak,  compared  with  the  witcheiy  of 
the  Idyll-scenes;  while  no  pre- Raphael ite,  how  quaint  or  spiritual 
soever,  could  be  thought  even  eijual  to  the  reaches  of  him  who  sang  St 
8ime(>n  Stylites,  ami  meditated  *'ln  ^lemoriam."  We  own  that  such,  tos 
degnje  beyond  tluise  guesses,  was  our  pre-iMmciaved  idea ;  but  it  bsi 
uow^  in  a  certain  measure,  to  be  I'etracttnL   This,  toq^  even  aeltingasiib 
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ssion  that  mast  be  made  for  the  poet-laureate,  with  regard  to 
olumes  which  alone  as  yet  have  been  undertaken  by  this  band 
l^ished  auxiliaries  from  the  sister  art,  and  of  sympathetic 
s  in  outline  and  perspective.      !Not  that  he  is  obscure  in 

or  sentiment,  as  the  indolent  reader  will  have  it ;  yet  the 
alish  for  his  earlier  lyrics,  or  the  mature  splendours  of  "  The 
'  finds  in  both  of  them  when  thus  tested  and  returned  to 
§[ments  of  im-Tennysonian  dimness  or  confusion,  slips  of 
»ymbolism  ;  as  well  as  those  languid  youthful  reveries,  with, 
from  nature,  that  serve  only  to  mark  his  after  p1x)gr68S. 
)  characteiistic  peculiarities  of  the  pre-Eaphaelite  school, 
'  enough,  there   is   something  that  happens  to   hang  well 

crevices  or  juttings  on  the  rounded  structure  of  the 
ian  imagination  ;  and  their  work  is  like  the  unexpected 
at  of  a  full  cyclopsedia,  rather  than  the  obvious  corn- 
required  by  any  suggestive  work.  As  with  a  tune  too 
ily  perfect,  flowing  without  fault  or  impediment,  perhapa 
ictive  impression  craves  a  discord  for  this  music;  we  like 
\t  and  cloud  dashed  over  the  landscape,— of  Tennyson's 
3re  rudeness  and  delicacy  are  alike  converted  to  ideal  use,  and 
r  ugliness  is  not  forgotten,  it  is  marvellously  softened  and 
to  the  general  tone  ; — we  want  some  Gothic  to  roughen  thii 
;in^  classicism  of  pure  English  verse,  that  makes  romance  itself 
iral,  turning  old  mediaeval  monuments  into  marble  sculpture  ; 
ildinc,'  up  the  shadowy  mysteries  of  sternest  religion  into  a 
Sreek    temple,    despite   our   northern   weather.      Now  with 

monastic  manner,  our  younger  division  of  the  British 
painting  enter  in  upon  the  scene  ;  and  willingly  put  off  their 
s  of  colour,  gilding,  si)ace,  and  broad  effect,  nay,  sedulously 
iselves  of  (jlioice  and  freedom,  to  perform  this  necessary  work, 
ibout  Millais,  we  must  own,  as  proved  by  his  share  in  the 
of  it,  a  close  lunnan  sympatliy  and  a  loving-kindness  for  the 
it  bring  emotion  home  to  us,  a  direct  force,  a  sparing  simpli- 
practised  ease  of  expression,  which  seldom  fails,  seldomer 
iricates  in  accessaries,  or  beats  about  the  bush  with  details 
ures  ;  and  under  his  realistic  hand  the  creatures  of  the  poet, 
•lorn  or  ecstatic  state  was  but  an  ideal  lujcury  to  him, 
ma  in  the  Moated  Granfje,  or  St.  Agues'  breathing  her 
rd  heaven,  n(jw  appear  as  beings  of  the  earth  indeed, 
e  actual  Inu'den  of  their  pain  or  longing.  The  Mariana  bowed 
eath   iier  sorrow  in  the  illustration,  hiding  her  face,  a  mere 

heap  of  misery  in  Renibrandtish  light  and  shade,  is  however 
usion  of  the  poet's  thought.  Far  better  was  an  early  exhibition 

the  same  liand,  at  which  the  surprised  critics  shrugged  their 

There  the  deserted  mistress  stood  in  her  long  velvet  bower- 
rgeous  blue,  too  gorgeous  to  be  her  dress  for  show,  indeed, 
4I  h^on  required  ;  but  there  was  no  guest  nor  company,  for 
ot,  she  said,  and  it  was  the  lonely  Grange.     Lonely,  though 
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with  luxury  beside  her,  so  rich  the  carved  cabinets,  so  sumptaous  the 

toilet  cloth,  on  either  side  ;  from  whence  she  turned  to  the  splendid 

oriel  of  the  casement  of  stained  glass,  through  which  the  glory  of  the 

sunset  poured,  throwing  armorial  device  and  noble  cipher  on  her, 

eliciting  a  gaudier  semblance  of  beauty  from  the  velvet  folds,  the 

fringed  and  tasselled  edges  of  embroidery.  But  still  she  tamed  her  face 

away  in  the  utter  weariness,  and  wearily  stretched  herself^  while  veiy 

human  and  touching  was  that  familiar  attitude,  that  familiar  aubumnesB 

of  hair,  ceasing  at  that  moment  to  be  dressed  any  longer  for  no  purpose, 

— even  that  too  familiar  complexion  of  healthful  colour  over  all  the  neck 

and  rounding  of  the  cheek,  with  that  living,  listening,  blood- wann  ear, 

which  must  have  heard  at  last  the  mouse  behind  the  wainscot^  most  too 

vividly  have  taken  in  the  "singing  of  the  blue  fly  on  the  pane'' — whereat, 

no  doubt,  the  connoisseur  shrugged  himself,  pitying.  So  should  he  have 

shrugged  at  Tennyson,  however ;  so  should  he  have  pitied  Mariana.  There 

are  instances  tliroughout  the  woodcuts  of  the  first  volume  under  notice, 

where  simple  light  and  shade  have  enabled  the  pre-Raphaelite  brethren 

to  illustrate  Tennyson  at  least  equally  well  Nothing  in  this  range  of  art 

could  be  finer,  though  it  had  Correggio's  tints  to  help  it,  than  Millaif's 

"  St.  Agnes  ;''  the  simple  figure  on  the  cold  convent  stair,  in  its  long 

night-dress,  candle  in  hand,  young,  girlish,  sweet,  but  nun-like  in  its 

saintly  purity,  gazing  through  the  open  window-arch  into  the  winter 

midnight,  lit  by  snow  and  moon  ;  while,  like  her  heavenly  spirit  before 

her,  goes  forth  that  frost-discovered  vapour  of  her  small,  gentle  breath, 

toward  the  stars. 

Then,  by  the  strange  dark  beauty  of  his  "  Cleopatra,"  in  the  Dream 

of  Fair  Women,  Millais  shows  that  his  hand  is  freer  than  was  supposed 

to  touch  the  sensuous   without  detriment  to  his  knightly  vow  before 

the  shrine  of  "  whatsoever  things  are  fair,  lovely  and  of  good  repnit,** 

to  represent  safely  what  Etty  would  have  timidly  indulged  in,  and  to 

traverse  his  pagan  si)herc,  even  more  boldly,  because  he  rules  it  with  » 

Bi)irit  unknown   to   the   classic  school     It  is  possible,  indeed,  thai 

the    illustrated   and    illustrious   poet  may  himself   profit  by  th««e 

definite  comments,  seizures,  and  inferences   upon  his  brief  allusions 

or  less  dclilx»rat<3  meanings  ;  from  the  designs,  especially,  of  Millaii^ 

who  goes  beyond  the  letter,  to  add  a  legitimate  corollary  that  seemi 

unintended  before,  or  to  throw  out  a  loophole  of  now  significance 

for  the  reader.     This  is  a  func^tion,  sun»ly,  incumbent  at  times  on  the 

higlier  form  of  illustration  ;  nor  is  Millais  a  candidate  for  the  office 

who  is  likoly  to  tread  the  usual  round  :  while  certain  it  seems  tbathii 

own  fingers  have  Iwen  gaining  nerve,  and  his  pencil  fresh  resomta 

through  his  voluntary  deference  to  a  foreign  master,  his  superior  ia 

those  very   qualities  of  tone  and  perspective,  grace   and  grouping 

but  not  that  sincerity,  expression,  and  purpose,  or  local  tmthy  whick 

the  ])re-Raphaolito  n(?eds. 

It  is  well  for  the  success  of  the  volumes  before  us,  that  Macliff 
has  taken  up  that  wondrous  fragment,  the  "Morte  D* Arthur," 
in  his  best  epic  style ;  from  end  to  end,  also^  lightiog  up  this 
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Landscape  to  be  illustrated  by  writers,  and  '  cooked '  by  en* 
0*8  for  popularity,  and  bought  and  sold,  is  a  sordid  thing  at  best 
ight  Turner  to  be  hasty,  conventional,  tricky,  greedy,  knowing, 
)f  the  bravura-style  which  ruined  him — in  shoi*t,  an  illustrator, 
re  no  personal  feeling  against  him,  never  having  seen  the  gentle- 
;  and  seeing  a  man  always  softens  you,  somehow.  I  only  consider 
a  strong  illustration  of  the  fact  that  Art  without  soul  is  a  monster 
h  destroys  its  maker,  for  neither  bestowing  that,  nor  knocking  it 
le  empty  head.  It  was  perhaps  like  the  prophet  who  was  persuaded 
ige  with  his  friend,  and  go  back,  and  a  lion  met  him  and  slew  him, 
ng  the  beast  he  rode  on  :  though  what  sort  of  beast,  or  who  the 
•  prophet  that  coolly  came  to  perform  his  rites,  you  must  only 
L  He  was  unhumanized  for  want  of  the  great  aim,  forced  on  the 
oasters.  The  pity  is,  that  the  new  ones  have  no  such  compulsion, 
was  a  sort  ol  Goethe  without  Goethe's  better  habit^  pray  what 
we  come  to,  without  Turner's  wonderful  instinct ! " 
lis  is  evidently  far  over-strained.  It  is  too  vilely  platitudinous  to 
of  the  present  age,  that  it  is  the  ^*  age  of  illustration  :  **  besides 
^  sadly  the  i-everse  of  original.  It  is  as  much  the  age  of  anything 
since  its  character  simply  rises  from  the  fact^  that  everything  is 
i  conscious  possession ;  everything,  therefore,  begins  to  be  realized 
used.  The  realization  comes  first,  the  use  afterwards.  A  ten- 
y  works  in  it,  doubtless,  with  accumulative  force  of  all  joined 
toward  some  great  good.  To  the  pre-illustration  epoch,  ho^- 
there  still  belonged  a  cloistral  quiet,  an  academic  abstraction  ; 
lady  grove  of  retreat,  under  an  atmosphere  of  repose.  The 
i-dazzling  sunshine,  unsuggestive  of  photographic  triumphs,  did 
at  times  still  let  down,  through  whatever  cloud,  its  ladders 
ght  ;  by  which  the  mind  rose  to  great  thoughts,  or  saw  angels 
iding  and  descending.  There  were  works  born  of  it,  which, 
11  events,  though  the  unknown  age  may  equal  them  other- 
,  had  more  of  an  inspired  air  than  it  is  likely  to  desire  ;  they 
tted  the  neophyte  less  easily  than  it  may  do,  arcebant  profanum 
us,  also  were  more  congenial  to  us,  w^ho  half  claim  the  said  period. 
st  of  all,  the  works  which  the  present  day  is  illustrating,  for  want 
w  creations,  were  bred  from  our  older  soil  and  air ;  showing  the  very 
:  of  a  time  witliout  pictures  in  books  as  yet,  fossil  eyesof  an  age  when 
ight  was  still  not  rainbow- like,  nor  prismatic  with  falling  colouins 
images  of  all  nature.  There  is  nothing  now  to  be  left  in  sugges- 
there  is  notliing  to  be  credible  on  mere  authority,  pictured  from 
iiarticulate  glance  to  the  secret  sense,  veiled  and  left  so  for  the 
fent  fancy. 

U  it  is  not  a  want  of  faith,  after  all,  like  that  which  marked  the 
ctorial,  picturesque,  secular  past,  when  it  used  to  grovel  before  its 
uth  shapes,  to  disbelieve  fiercely,  or  to  scoff  with  hate,  or  to  sneer, 
wrap  itself  in  callous  inditlerence.  It  only  demands  to  have 
^  made  manifest.  Its  unmiraculous,  unraarvelling  manner  may 
for  all  we  know,  from  the  same  bold  heart  that  disdained  testi- 
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illustrated.  Turner's  pictures  are  simply  hung  there  in  his  volume,  as 
they  would  have  hung  in  the  private  residence  of  Mr.  Rogers  :  it  is 
the  yet  more  fortunate  possession  of  Stothard's  initial-cuts  and  tail- 
pieces, exhaustless  in  their  charm  to  the  most  SBsthetic  sense,  that 
constitutes  the  illustrative  matchlessness  of  "The  Pleasures  of 
Memory,"  and  "  Italy."  To  the  virtuoso  of  imaginative  productions, 
the  literary  connoisseur^  the  poet  or  novelist^  hlaze  with  description, 
scene,  and  effect,  tired  of  photographic  accuracy  or  pre-Raphaelite 
realization, — how.  still  magical  the  innocent  grace  of  these  little 
airy  fancies,  those  wilful  glosses  on  the  too-unsuggestive  text, 
those  sweet  pervereions  and  capricious  illapses  in  of  a  happy  inuendo, 
an  elhn  archness,  and  childlike  delight,  and  paradisaical  primitiveness, 
upon  the  formal  page  !  How  they  glorify  the  author  !  as  if  the  trans- 
parent Rogei-s  were  an  allegoric  man,  a  twiner  of  arahesquc,  a  teller  of 
fairy  tales  and  fables,  out  of  a  many-sided'  mind,  full  to  ove^flowin;^ 
There  is  at  hand  an  earl}'^  edition  of  his  minor  poems,  before  the 
"Italy"  showed  how  much  can  be  done  for  a  slender  faculty  by  travel  and 
art-reiinement ;  the  steel-engraved  glories  of  Turner  are  not  yet  let-in  on 
the  leaves,  which  no  hot-pressure  has  polished  to  receive  such  an 
addition ;  and  Stothard  alone  sustains  the  charge,  only  using  Bewick's 
homely  medium,  with  less  technical  skill  to  help  him.  llie  lines  are 
blunt,  the  strokes  rude,  nay,  if  he  had  attempted  Bewick's  shrewd  local 
characterization,  he  must  have  failed  as  totally  as  if  the  finishtd 
textures  of  our  day  had  been  tried,  or  its  difficihs  nugm  of  gradation, 
its  coups  audaces  of  light  and  shade.  Something  there  must  have 
been  in  the  very  limitation  of  the  author,  his  gentlemanly  Horatian 
economy  of  effort  and  image  ;  in  such  neatness  and  well-bred  eiyoy- 
ment,  appreciating  much  of  outer  existence  for  his  o^ti  temperate 
domestic  use,  as  ornamental ;  viewing  the  rest  as  teiTace-prosi^ect, 
balcony-glimpses  under  the  shading  of  Venetians,  garden-alley,  and 
fountain,  round  a  villa  in  some  cloudless  region,  hollowed  in  the  blue 
air.  Something  that  awoke,  as  it  wen*,  the  artist's  contrasted  tem- 
perament, and  made  him  put  life  and  power,  and  a  rich  fulness 
of  exi)ression  into  his  illustration,  which  mock  the  quiet  classic 
manner  of  the  author.  He  puts  on  every  pedestal  some  scnlp- 
ture-liko  shape,  indeed,  but  with  life,  breath,  and  sight,  issuing 
from  it — in  every  niche  a  group,  naked  or  in  clinging  draper}'  with 
fluent  folds,  but  clothed  in  children's  j)urity,  or  that  of  saintsh— over 
the  porticoes,  friezes  of  colourless  bas-relief  j  under  the  fountain,  images 
unconscious  of  blame  or  trouble  ;  and  throughout  the  ganlen,  statues 
of  serenity  beyond  human  power,  above  nature ;  but  all  with  a  pi*- 
Phidian,  ante-diluvian  nau'efe  of  expivssion  to  cdntrailict  the  classic 
manner. 

Surely  it  is  not  on  account  of  this  appeal  to  our  weak  side  alone,  oui 
Utopian  golden-age  i)n'Judi(('s,  pleasing  oidy  in  youth,  that  thfsc 
sim])le-seeniing  cuts  of  Stothard's  again  appear  still  to  surpass  in  ful- 
ness, not  his  other  works  merely,  but  the  clothed  grace  of  CuiOTa  ok 
even  Flaxman's  expressive  ease,  as  figured  utterances  of  what  aitku- 
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lftt«  )KH!tr\  it  atilf  uannot  speak.     AVhiit  is  in  them,  of  genius  paat  defini- 
Koii,  t-4  till-  iiiided  iweetnesB  never  known  to  the  antique,  nor  ever 

\] i,,;i,    his  poet,  and  not  yet  elaborated  on  wood  block  or  steel- 

l>i  .  til  a  few  lines  and  curvea,  eked  out  so  briefly,  could  com- 

[II.  iveu  agea  bai:k  into  that  golden  one  ;  bringing  its  whole 

Mtl^•.-l^llll;^  •  iMe  into  the  heart,  so  near,  so  dear,  so  full  even  of  tears 
lul  Uioiit;iii,  l>y  help  of  a  single  touch  that  is  Stothard's  above  alL 
f  A  liii^^i.iiii^  favour  for  the  old  system,  doubtless,  possesses  the 
jjeilantii:  '■[•.I:  of  our  hearts.  Aa  WoMisworth  would  have  kept  big 
tloved  Lakf"  from  railways  and  excursion-trains,  so  would  some  of 
|i  bin  ivxji'va  the  lihraiy,  in  its  choicest  nook,  from  still  more  omi- 
hou^  iuviiFiijn  by  fashionable  circles;  whose  proper  sphere  haa  been 
jBpiMwil  to  He  in  the  Academy's  f^leriea  and  Inatitatiou  rooms, 
|Hi<^n  tf'liiiiu  oppresses  the  drawing-room,  club,  and  picture-dealer's 
MablishuK'iLt.  It  might  be  enough  that  literature  and  the  plastic 
lyts  huve  I'diih  their  special  orbit  round  the  intellectual  centre; 
kbplyin^'  ^iiiiiething  like  return  of  chaos,  should  they  try  to  coincide 
■nger  Ilitiii  Ike  moment,  which  their  common  law  enforces'  periodi- 
._•■_.  i;  |||^._,  ^jQ  f^y  agajjj  into  their  proper  channels,  of  course. 
-It  .III  of  failing  to  be  written  any  more,  except  for  illastra- 
,  may  >.<  a>ia  to  seize  the  function  of  pictures,  bo  as  to  challenge 
;  livaljy  ;  and  may  thus  rise  to  higher  purposes,  far  above  it 
ores,  ri'liiiciuishing  the  expositoiy  office,  may  go  forth  instmcted 
)  more.  t>  ■  UL  ambition  much  wider,  if  not  so  exalted  ;  rather  than 
dill  more  to  the  level  of  continual  satellites  about  the 
.'lits,  minor  poems  bound  up  with  the  great  It  may  be 
wimbl''  to  [iractixe  conventual  self-denial  awhile,  for  the  bene&t  to 

ephic  pr-.'i.i-'ron,  force,  and  compendiousness ;  doing  penance  for 
t  exce»a,  na  it  wpre,  and  gathering  future  fortitude,  in  monastic 
badea  that  look  out  to  the  very  radiance  of  the  south  ;  with  flowers 
ind  fruit  close  by,  vine-leaves  and  grape-buuk^hes  clustering  outside, 
Mitterflies  and  doves  and  birds  of  the  tropics  all  flitting  near  ;  as  yet 
irery  temjitation  resisted.  Hut  the  sight  of  so  arduous  a  discipline 
rill  not  always  please.  The  fresco-style  in  miniature  hovers  danger- 
tusly,  in  blai-k  and  white,  on  the  verge  of  that  extreme,  the  modem 
Humiliated  missal. 

In  Once  a  Week,  apparently,  we  were  destined  to  sec  the  illustrators 
tf  high-poetry  ag-.iin,  in  the  style  of  high-art  realism  as  before.  The 
[aureate  himself  joined  with  Klillais  tJ3  signalize  its  well-aimed  outset, 
ind  the  continued  drawings  of  tlic  latter  are  still  among  its  features 
of  varied  attraction.  Hero,  it  strikes  one,  is  the  suitable  sphere  of 
iUustrutiou  in  it«  beet  sense,  as  the  occasional  practice  and  test  of  art 
applied  to  present  tirvnnistanceH,  from  the  point  of  view  assigned  to 
il  by  cont>-nii>oriirj-  lilj?v;iture  ;  the  age  self- photographed  as  it  rises 
to  uyKt  ;  tlie  instruiiiejit  hy  turns  in  the  artist's  hand  or  the  writer's  ; 
"eiiUtr  the  one  nor  the  other  too  long  choosing  the  main  object,  or 
•Iwaja  setting  the  focus.  Weak  verses  may  be  hung,  instead  of 
Tenujson's,  above  the  sketches  of  the  pre- Raphael  it© ;  he  draws,  how- 
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il  1  list  rat  ^-'l.  Tuvii.'i's  i»i  tuu-s  ar-  ?iiii[']y  h'liij  :i.'-r».-  il  I..-  v  '.  :; 
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r»:alizali'»n, — h«»w.  >iill    iiiiji.-al    ihv    iiiu--.' iii    «-i  i :    :;.  - 

airv    f.in-i«'S    tlio-v    wiltiil     i;!- ■--'.■>    uii     r.f    l--  >-  i:,^  ;jj-  -: 
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art-r«tin»nji-iit :  tin- st»fl-<"iijM\rd  ul- ii*>  *"t   IwiiH  T  .i:-  :;  :  \-:     : 
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Miint,  tli»'  ^ti-'k»";  ludf,  II. IV.  ir  lit- IimI  iii-  nii'T' -i  li.  \\  i  k  -  -".  •■ 

r]iaia«lt-ii/atii']i.    In*    ihU-t    liav«-    lailtd    ;j*     \'-::'\-    ;i-»     i:     :!.■      " 
ti-Muiis  iit"  I'lir  'liV  liad  1"  ■n  t:iid.  "T  :l-  '/■■". 
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jRte  poetry  itaelf  cumot  epeok.  What  ia  in  them,  of  genius  past  defini- 
foa,  ia  the  added  sweetnees  never  knowa  to  the  antique,  nor  ever 
Ijipppoached  by  his  poet,  and  not  yet  elaborated  on  wood  block  or  steel- 
Mste ;  that  with  a  few  lines  and  curvea,  eked  ont  eo  briefly,  could  com- 
Snes  all  the  seyen  agea  back  into  that  golden  one  ;  bringing  ite  whole 
J^iTeraality  close  into  the  heart,  bo  near,  so  \W:ii,  so  t'lill  even  of  teuia 
^d  thought,  by  help  of  a  single  touch  that  i:^  .'^Uithanl'a  above  alL 
,  A  lingering  favour  for  the  old  system,  duubtless,  possesses  the 
■edantic  side  of  our  hearts.  As  Wordsworlb  would  have  kept  his 
Mloved  Lakee  from  railways  and  escuTsion-iiuins,  so  would  some  of 
Di  iiiin  leaerre  the  library,  in  it^  choicest  nonk,  from  still  more  omi- 
■ona  invasion  by  fashionable  circles ;  whoe.'  jiroper  sphere  has  been 
miposed  to  lie  in  the  Academy's  ^leries  mid  Institution  rooms, 
wbeia  tedium  oppreeses  the  drawing-room,  I'lub,  and  picture-dealer's 
Mtablishment.  It  might  be  enough  that  lilt'i-ature  and  the  plastic 
KSto  have  each  their  special  orbit  round  the  intellectual  centre ; 
implying  something  like  return  of  chaos,  aliould  they  try  to  coincide 
ItBiger  than  the  moment,  which  their  comLjou  law  enforces  periodi- 
wlly.  Tilings  will  fall  again  into  their  prnjuT  channels,  of  conree. 
Books,  instead  of  failing  to  be  written  any  imire,  except  for  ilJnstra- 
tion,  may  cease  to  seise  the  function  of  piLlui-os,  so  as  to  challen^ 
ttieir  rivalry ;  and  may  thus  rise  to  higher  purposes,  lar  above  it 
Pictured,  relinquishing  the  expository  offic',  rnny  go  fortii  inBlnict«d 
once  mote,  to  an  ambition  much  wider,  if  not  i^ij  esalttd  ;  rather  than 
«mk  more  and  more  to  the  level  of  continuul  suti-llites  about  the 
planetary  lights,  minor  poems  bound  up  wilK  the  gn.'at.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  practise  conventual  aelf-denial  awliil.',  lor  the  bonelit  to 
graphic  precision,  force,  and  compendiousnees  ;  doing  penance  for 
past  excess,  as  it  were,  and  gtitherinK  future  fortitude,  in  monastic 
shades  that  look  out  to  tlie  very  radiauce  of  the  south  ;  with  flowers 
and  fruit  close  by,  vine-leaves  and  grape- bunches  clustering  outside, 
butterllics  and  doves  and  birds  of  the  tropics  all  flittin;,'  near  ;  as  yet 
every  tcmptution  resisted.  But  the  sight  of  so  anluoiis  a  discipline 
will  not  always  please.  The  fresco-style  in  miniature  hovers  danger- 
ously, in  black  and  white,  on  the  verge  of  that  extreme,  the  modem 
Oluminated  missal. 

In  Once  a  Week,  apparently,  we  were  destined  to  see  the  Ulustrators 
of  high-jioetry  again,  in  the  style  of  high-art  realism  as  before.  The 
Laureate  himself  joined  with  MilJais  to  signalize  its  well-aimed  outset, 
and  the  continued  drawings  of  the  latter  are  still  among  its  features 
of  varieil  attraction.  Here,  it  strikes  one,  is  the  suitable  sphere  of 
illustration  in  its  best  sense,  as  the  occasional  practice  and  test  of  art 
applied  to  ]irescnt  ciiy.'nmstauces,  from  the  point  of  view  assigned  to 
it  by  conti'iiiponiry  literature;  the  ngc  self-photogniphed  as  it  rises 
to  sih'ht  ;  the  instrument  by  turns  in  tlie  artist's  hand  or  the  writer's  ; 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  too  long  choosing  the  main  object,  or 
•Iways  setting  the  focus.  Weak  verses  may  be  hung,  instead  of 
Tennyson's,  above  the  sketches  of  the  pre-Kaph«elit«  j  he  draws,  how- 
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process  :  and  like  W.  C.  Bennett,  giving  bis  whole  heart  manfullv  to 
old  John  Bunyan's  ^'  Pilgrim/'  though  with  the  localizing,  limiting, 
closely-approxiinating  principle  expressed  before  us  there,  however 
novel  or  forcible,  our  old  dreams  in  favour'of  allegory  may  not  coincide. 

A  new  path  may  be  considered  to  open  in  the  plan  taken  this 
season,  by  a  very  elegant  edition  of  Keats.  ]^o  less  than  a  "  huDdred 
and  twenty  designs,  original  and  from  the  antique,"  have  here  been 
"  drawn  on  the  wood  by  George  Scharf,  jun.,  F.S.A.,  F.RS.L.''  The 
volume  is  not  only  a  marvel  of  wood-engraving,  while  it  exhibits 
qualities  entitled  to  high  praise,  from  the  artistic  point  of  ^'iew  ;  it 
also  rests  more  stress  than  usual  on  the  safe  system  of  copying  from 
standard  models.  Here  Mr.  Scharf,  whose  own  designs  are  some- 
times excellent,  stands  yet  higher  in  care  for  correct  transference  to 
the  block,  with  a  minuteness  not  to  be  surpassed  :  preserving  himself 
from  monotony  or  servility  alike,  by  this  judicious  resort  to  specimens 
of  Pompeian  painting,  to  works  of  Titian  and  chefcCoeuvres  of  Flaxman. 
tliat  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  compare  the  spirit  of  classicism  and 
romance  in  Keats,  with  the  very  letter  of  them,  in  which  he  was  tar 
Ipsr  learned.  Initials  and  tailpieces  there  are,  too,  of  the  happiest 
possible  novelty ;  consisting  as  tliey  do  of  exquisite  outlines  from 
nature,  accurate  to  a  scientific  degree,  chiefly  "  wild-flowers,  suggest^rd 
by  the  poet's  delight  in  them,"  which  was  a  special  trait  of  Keat& 

Other  examples  are  at  hand,  beyond  enumeration,  to  denote  a  satis- 
factory turn  in  the  late  fashion.  It  is,  at  all  events,  impossible  to  go 
the  full  length  of  our  bookish  friend  who  thus  strangely  writes  in  private. 
"This  is  the  age  of  illustration.  In  many  worse  senses,  I  tell  you,  than 
as  books  display  it.  It  will  not  stop  till  the  name  of  illustration 
sickens  us.  AYe  shall  shrink  soon  from  illustrated  transcendental 
metaphysics,  from  illustrated  religion,  morals,  life,  ami  death,  Ixu-k 
into  select  esoteric  relish  for  Egyptian  darkness.  The  spirit-rapping 
illustration  makes  rapid  progress.  It  has  convinced  some  of  the  most 
cultivated  people  I  know,  of  the  truth  of  things  I  shall  not  mention. 
AVhat  are  the  mobs  at  St.  George' s-in-the-ilast,  who  seem  to  pn>tc*t 
a^^ainat  it  ]  They  are  merely  on  the  Punch  side,  or  stand  up  for  the 
Iteyiiolds's  illustmtions.  I  lately  was  intimate  with  a  person,  an 
editor,  a  connoisseur,  a  Turner  admirer,  whom  I  am  intimate  with  no 
more.  lie  held  up  his  hands  one  evening,  the  last  time  I  walked 
with  him,  exclaiming  at  sight  of  a  glorious  sunset  over  Kensington, 
that  it  was  so  truly  like  Turner  I  I  always  doubted  Turner.  After 
the  Oxford  Gmduate,  1  began  to  hate  him.  I  now  think  he  began 
the  mania.  The  illustration  principle  was  a  caterpillar  eating  the 
heart  out  of  his  rich  genius,  which  once  hjid  a  soul,  as  you  may  \^t- 
ceivi^  in  the  Lihr.r  l^fmfinruWf  especially  that  most  human  epic  I'f 
*  IJizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah'  watching  her  dead — tliat  neither  the 
beiusts  of  i\ui  iield  by  night,  nor  the  fowls  of  the  air  by  day,  might 
come  near  them  on  the  hillt^  of  Judiva.  In  those  few  touches  of  jiepia, 
you  saw  her.  You  saw  the  stealing  lion  kept  away  ;  youaaw  and  felt 
the  hovering  vulture.     Landsca})e  is  a  pagan  thing,  after  all,  without 
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B.  Looking  at  Bome  triampba  of  the  art,  we  absolately  torgpt  that 
oar  is  absent ;  thej  have  so  much  the  effect  of  ite  most  briUiant 
plays.     Indeed,  there  is  a  flesh  tone,  or  a  cream  tint,  literally  before 

in  many  of  them  ;  in  the  meet  gorgeous  we  positiyely  see  colour  . 
b1^  TariouB  to  all  appearance  as  nature  gives  it,  introduced  within 
i  printed  page  ;  nay,  what  eclipses  both  nature  and  art,  the  final 
itallic  glory  of  gold,  the  glare  of  brass,  the  gleam  of  silver,  or 
mzy  bumishings  and  tamishings  between,  tU.it,  in  their  strong 
rpoee  to  realize,  delight  us  by  the  reverse  impipssion.  Our  nuisery 
ilizigB  are  recalled,  and  amongst  modern  KnglL-li  landscape  or  gejira 
sees,  we  enjoy  the  spell  of  Arabian  Kighte,  Aluildin,  and  Sindbad. 
tills  beautiful  edition  of  Goldsmith,  Uluetrated  by  Birket  Foster  and 
lel  Humphreys,  one  must  confess  to  a  plea::!ure  abovo  what  is 
ildisb-  For  Goldsmith  is  but  too  simply  natural ;  also,  ho  him- 
If  would  personally  have  been  transported  i\ith  this  amount  of 
imy,  as  when  he  rejoiced  to  be  clothed  with  ji  plum- colon  red  coa^ 
d  s  vest  of  peach-bloom  satin;  while  in  the  jmifuaiou  of  heraldic 
>hers  round  hia  plain  minor  pieces  and  slight  inijiromptu  versicle^ 

ironld  have  beheld  such  decorative  significanc.'  and  lustrous  signs  of 
salth,  aa  fully  to  make  up  for  the  actual  p.'L^t.  Besides,  it  ia 
freshing  to  meet  again  with  the  undeniable  talent  of  Ilirket  Foster, 
»  longer  tried  too  severely  by  an  ordeal  which  would  have  brokaa 
iwu  Claude  or  Foussin.  Not  only  does  he  possess  a  geniiine  land- 
ape  vein,  but  his  forte  ia  not  confined  to  this  ;  he  can  put  spirit 
id  variety  into  figure  groups,  although  publishers  seem  to  ignore 
iC  feet  with  a  strange  preference  for  John  tiilbert  ;  and  if  Mr, 
aeter  would  but  manage  to  rusticate  for  a  while,  offering  a  few 
orka  only  to  the  stem  though  propitiable  judgment  of  the  con- 
>is9curs  in  June,  from  pamphlet  or  jouiurI,  he  might  return  to  us 
Ite  jVnIajus  at  List  It  ia  cliiiifly  John  Gilbert,  whom  the  friend  of 
X)k-illustration  would  entreat  to  retire  altogether  ;  knowing  that  ha 
really  a  jiainter,  a  colourist  of  no  ordinary  excellence,  able  to 
•prteent  some  Shakspearian  scenes  as  the  national  feeling  implies 
lem,  to  create  a  thorough  English  enjoyment  of  passages  in  Cervantes, 
.■en  perhaps  to  avail  himself  of  hints  from  Longfellow  or  Wordsworth, 
ut  not  to  illustrate  their  books.  The  lover  of  unmolested  obscurity, 
idee<l,  the  Quaker  of  literature,  who  would  save  his  library  from  the 
low  of  the  illuminator's  pencil,  will  uot  fear  the  lay  figures  and  blocks 
r  Gilbert.  II ii  most  dangerous  assailants  are  of  another  stamp.  They 
re  like  Kenny  Sleadows,  whose  Shakspoare  weseehere  ;  a  world  of  true 
nagery  and  fancy,  such  aa  would  equally  have  surprised  the  poet  and 
is  ctimmt'Utatora  ;  startling  to  UlrJci  and  Charles  Knight  themselves, 
erbaps  ;  ni>t  the  theatrical -revival  version,  but  the  domestic  closet 
ne.  'Hicy  arc  like  Jlisa  Jane  Hays,  who,  in  this  ftrgt  picturing  of 
«ngfi'l low's  beauties,  enters  like  a  sister  into  the  delicate  meaning ; 
ke  Tony  Johaimot,  wellnigh  ceasing  to  be  French  with  Don  Quixote 
nd  Gil  IJlas  ;  or  Graiidville,  translating  Robinson  Crusoe  into 
niversal  language,  with  none  of  the  delight  of  boyhood  lost  in  the 
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mony  of  old,  because  the  matter  in  question  was  too  great  for  second- 
hand. The  miraculous  may  be  yet  so  plainly  set  before  it^  so  vividly 
presented,  that  from  every  aspect  of  nature,  humanity,  and  the  imagiiu- 
tion  which  passes  beyond,  it  may  gather  at  last  a  single  impression,  as 
it  were,  a  palpable  sense  of  taste  and  touch  and  sight  together,  that 
shall  raise  it  to  the  wondering  recognition  of  a  form  and  face.  When 
the  last  style  of  evidence  has  been  vouchsafed,  when  the  bimitest 
fashion  of  imagination  has  been  sharpened,  then  may  we  be  left  to 
spiritual  culture  only.  Civilization  may  go  forth  to  all  the  worid  to 
testify,  each  member  of  it  for  himself,  that  the  Form  and  the  Face  were 
real  indeed,  but  greater  than  human  or  natural  And  illustration  will 
be  gone  in  that  sense,  because  it  is  then  risen  and  transfigured. 


IV. 

HOLY  WEEK  IN  ROME. 

Last  year,  when  at  this  season  the  gorgeous  ceremonials  of  thfl 
Romish  Church  took  place  in  her  regal  temple  of  St.  Peter *8 — ^there 
-were  many  lookers-on  who  speculated  whether  the  pomp  of  the 
Papacy  was  likely  to  assert  it«elf  for  many  more  years  in  that  place, 
and  under  those  auspices.  How  many  more  times  would  the  Pope 
assume  his  imperial  robes,  his  triple  tiara,  and  mount  that  onsteadj 
throne,  to  be  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  certain  of  his  faithful  sons, 
in  majestic  insecurity,  up  and  down  the  grand  length  of  that  stu- 
pendous aisle,  between  close-packed  lines  of  French  soldiers,  crowds 
of  curious  heretic  gazers,  and  scattered  kneeling  worshippers  ? 

How  much  longer  can  Rome,  that  is,  ecclesiastical  Itome,  stand  ? 
is  a  question  that  thoughtful  men  had  pondered  in  their  minds  long 
before  recent  events  made  it  general.  How  much  longer  can  that 
system  survive — a  gi*eat  stagnant  morass  on  the  fair  highway 
of  civilization  —  breeding  pestilence  and  obstmcting  progpress  ? 
Tlioughtii  and  speculations  like  these  could  but  obtmde  as  the  strange 
pageants  and  solemn  observances,  which  heralded  the  great  festival  of 
Easter  Day,  went  on  in  Rome  this  time  twelve  months  ago ;  the 
principal  ac^tor  in  them  all  being  the  Pontiff.  It  was  strange  to  see 
that  feeble  representative  of  what  claims  to  be  ultra-human  power — to 
know  him  U])held  in  his  tottering  dignity  by  legions  of  foreign  troops 
—  a  dweller  u])on  suffenince  in  his  own  **  capital  of  Christendom,** 
an  incarnation  of  impotent  arronrance,  of  helpless  assumption,  and 
boneuih  all  the  state  and  the  mocker}^  nothing  but  a  good-natured- 
looking  old  man,  who  would  be  harmless  enough  in  any  other  plaoe 
perhaps,  and  whose  white  hairs  and  kindly,  somewhat  nervous 
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at  some  triumphs  of  the  art,  we  absolutely  forget  that 

;  they  have  so  much  the  effect  of  its  most  brilliant 
d,  there  is  a  flesh  tone,  or  a  cream  tint,  literally  before 
hem  ;  in  the  most  gorgeous  we  positively  see  colour 
)  all  appearance  as  nature  gives  it,  introduced  within 
e ;  nay,  what  eclipses  both  nature  and  art,  the  final 
of  gold,  the  glare  of  brass,  the  gleam  of  silver,  or 
ings  and  tamishings  between,  that,  in  their  strong 
ze,  delight  us  by  the  reverse  impression.  Our  nursery 
illed,  and  amongst  modern  English  landscape  or  genre 
f  the  spell  of  Arabian  Nights,  Aladdin,  and  Sindbad. 
I  edition  of  Goldsmith,  illustrated  by  Birket  Foster  and 
ys,  one  must  confess  to  a  pleasure  above  what  is 
Goldsmith  is  but  too  simply  natural ;  also,  he  hiin- 
M)nally  have  been  transported  with   this   amount  of 

he  rejoiced  to  be  xslothed  with  a  plum-coloured  coat, 
>each-bloom  satin ;  while  in  the  profusion  of  heraldic 
is  plain  minor  pieces  and  slight  impromptu  versicles, 
)eheld  such  decorative  significance  and  lustrous  signs  of 
y  to  make  up  for  the  actucd  past.  Besides,  it  is 
leet  again  with  the  undeniable  talent  of  Birket  Foster, 

too  severely  by  an  ordeal  which  would  have  broken 
T  Poussin.  Not  only  does  he  possess  a  genuine  land- 
his  forte  is  not  confined  to  this  ;  he  can  put  spirit 
to  figure  groups,  although  publishers  seem  to  ignore 
I  strange  preference  for  John  Gilbert  :  and  if  Mr. 
mt    manage  to  rusticate  for  a  while,  offering  a  few 

the  stern  though  propitiable  judgment  of  the  con- 
me,  from  pamphlet  or  journal,  he  might  return  to  us 
last.  It  is  cliiefly  John  Gilbert,  whom  the  friend  of 
I  would  entreat  to  retire  altogether ;  knowing  that  he 
ntcr,  a  colourist   of  no  ordinary  excellence,   able    to 

Shakspearian  scenes  as  the  national  feeling  implies 
i  thorouf^h  English  enjopnent  of  passages  in  Cervantes, 

avail  himself  of  hints  from  Longfellow  or  Wordsworth, 
trate  their  books.  The  lover  of  luimolested  obscurity, 
iker  of  litemture,  who  would  save  his  library  from  the 
ninator's  pencil,  will  not  fear  the  lay  figures  and  blocks 
•  most  dangerous  assailants  are  of  another  stamp.  They 
VIeadows,  whose  Sbakspeare  we  see  here  ;  a  world  of  true 
icy,  such  as  would  e([ually  have  surprised  the  poet  and 
rs  ;  startling  to  Ulrici  and  Charles  Knight  themselves, 
he   theatrical- revival  version,  but  the  domestic  closet 

like  ^liss  Jane  Hays,  who,  in  this  ^first  picturing  of 
auties,  enters  like  a  sister  into  the  delicate  meaning  : 
nnot,  well  nigh  ceasing  to  be  French  with  Don  Quixote 
;  or  Grandville,  translating  Robinson  Crusoe  into 
age,  with  none  of  the  delight  of  boyhood  lost  in  the 
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dotted  with  people  and  vehicles,  and  the  oool,  gny  bnildings  well 
made  out  acr^inst  the  blue  sky. 

Occasionally  our  ranks  wei*e  ploughed  through  by  a  detachment  of 
Swiss  guards  or  French  soldiers,  who,  by  an  admirably  convenient 
arrangement,  rather  typical  of  all  the  rest,  had  thus  to  enter  on  their 
appointed  stations.  There  was  one  gentleman  too,  who,  with  shame 
be  it  spoken,  wore  an  English  militia  uniform,  forced  his  way  through 
under  pretence  of  belonging  to  the  guard,  dragging  a  lady  with  him, 
and  thus  gaining  nearly  the  foremost  rank  of  the  crowd  before  he 
was  stopped  by  an  undeceived  and  indignant  public.  The  observa- 
tions made  in  divers  languages  on  this  un-soldierlike  mancenvre,  he 
must  have  heard ;  let  us  hope  he  will  profit  by  them.  In  strong 
contrast  to  this,  it  must  be  owned,  appeared  the  behaviour  of  a  veiy 
largo  and  very  tVench  Frenchman,  who  almost  wept,becanse  in  ascend- 
ing the  staircase,  he  was  pushed  against  a  lady,  who  remonstrated. 
His  earnest  declaration  that  it  was  impossible  to  help  it, — ^his  pathetic 
and  heartfelt — "Mille  pardons,  madame,"  and  the  struggles  and 
contortions  he  went  thi*ough,  in  order  to  raise  his  hat  a  quarter  of  sn 
inch  in  final  apologetic  homage — will  long  live  in  our  memories.  He 
was  a  worthy  rcpi*esentative  of  a  polished  nation ;  even  the  exigen- 
cies and  selfishnesses  of  a  cTowd  could  not  put  out  his  politeness  ! 

After  slowly  and  toilsomely  ascending  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  it 
was  excessively  funny,  the  guard  once  passed,  to  see  every  one  scud- 
ding up  the  other  stairs  as  fast  as  they  could  tear, — some  of  them 
with  grave,  earnest  faces,  others  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
thing  at  the  same  time.  Tickets  being  delivered  to  the  waiting 
officials,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  Sala  Regia,  the  large  frescoed 
hall  leading  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  red-curtained  entrance  to 
which  was  (lefended  by  a  crescent  of  Swiss  guards,  who  were  trying 
with  all  their  small  science  to  peiform  the  difficult  feat  of  admitting 
only  a  few  peo])le  at  a  time,  in  an  orderly  manner.  A  couple  of 
English  policemen  would  have  achieved  the  thing  without  much 
visible  effort,  but  there  were  no  English  policemen  present,  tmhap- 
pily,  and  presently  a  really  alarming  scene  commenced.  It  was  • 
regular  "  charge" — the  peo]^le  forcing  their  way  through  the  guard, 
and  knocking  those  imposing  looking  warriors  about  like  so  many 
lit  t  le  boys.  The  unhappy  Swiss,  in  their  flaming  liveries,  swayed  back- 
wards and  fonvards  quite  helplessly,  evidently  not  having  the  letft 
idea  what  to  do,  and  distressed  by  their  tall  staves,  which  hindered 
them  from  using  their  hands.  Of  course,  screams  from  a  chonu  of 
ladies  were  not  wanting,  nor  the  excitement  of  one  or  two  carried  of 
fainting,  which  latter  circumstance,  as  usual,  drew  away  a  large  po^ 
tion  of  the  feminine  thmng,  a  whole  troop  following  in  the  wake  of 
a  poor  fainting  lady,  with  a  temporary  abnegation  oi*  their  chance  of 
getting  into  the  chapel,  highly  creditable  to  their  warmth  of  sjiii' 
pathy. 

After  this  revolutionary  scone,  it  was  a  strange  contrast  to  find 
ourselves  at  last  within  the  chapel ;  every  available  inch  of  which,  o» 
the  pubhc  side,  was  filled.     It  is  not  a  large  building,  and  the  windoirf 


Looking  at  some  triumphs  of  the  art,  we  absolutely  foiget  that 
ar  IB  absent ;  they  have  so  much  the  effect  of  its  moat  biilliaat 
lays.  Indeed,  there  is  a  flesh  tone,  ot  a  cream  tint,  literally  before 
n  many  of  them  ;  in  the  most  gorgeous  we  positively  see  colour  . 
t,  Tarioua  to  all  appearance  as  nature  gives  it,  introduced  within 
printed  page ;  nay,  what  eclipses  both  nature  and  art,  the  final 
illic  glory  of  gold,  the  glare  of  brass,  the  gleam  of  silver,  or 
ay  bumishings  and  tamishings  between,  that,  in  their  strong 
Kise  to  realize,  delight  us  by  the  reverse  impression.  Our  nursery 
Jigs  are  recalled,  and  amongst  modem  English  landscape  or  genre 
es,  we  enjoy  the  epell  of  Arabian  Ifights,  Aladdin,  and  Sindbad. 
hia  beautiful  edition  of  Goldsmith,  illustrat«d  by  Birket  Foster  and 
1  Humphreys,  one  must  confess  t«  a  pleasure  above  what  ia 
dish.     For  Goldsmith  is  but  too  simpily  natural ;  also,  he  liim- 

would  personally  have  been  transported  with  this  amount  of 
iry,  as  when  he  rejoiced  to  be  clothed  with  a  plum-coloured  coat, 

a  Test  of  peach-bloom  satin ;  while  in  the  profusion  of  heraldia 
lers  round  his  plain  minor  pieces  and  alight  impromptu  veisiclea, 
rould  have  beheld  such  decorative  significance  and  lustrous  signs  of 
1th,  as  fully  to  make  up  for  the  actual  past.  Besides,  it  is 
eshing  to  meet  again  with  the  nndeninble  talent  of  Birket  Foster, 
longer  tried  too  severely  by  an  ordeal  which  would  have  brokea 
m  Claude  or  Foussin.  Not  only  does  he  possess  a  genuine  land- 
w  vein,  but  his  forte  is  not  confined  to  this  ;  he  can  put  spirit 

variety  into  ligure  groups,  although  publishers  aeein  to  ignore 

fact  with  n  strange  preference  for  Jr>hu  Gilbert  :  and  if  Mr. 
ter  would  but  manage  to  rusticate  for  a  while,  olfering  a  few 
■kB  ouly  to  tho  stem  though  propitinble  judgment  of  the  cou- 
iseurs  in  June,  from  pamphlet  or  journal,  he  might  return  to  ua 
■  Antious  at  last.  It  is  tliiefiy  John  Gilbert,  whom  the  friend  of 
k-il  lust  ration  would  entreat  to  retire  altogether ;  knowing  that  he 
really  a  jjaintpr,  a  colourist  of  no  ordinary  excellence,  able  to 
reKenl  some  Shakspeorian  scenes  aa  the  national  feeling  implies 
m,  to  create  a  thorough  Englishenjoynient  of  passages  iu  Cervantes, 
n  perhii|>s  to  avail  himself  of  hints  from  Longfellow  or  Wordsworth, 

not  to  ilh^trate  their  iKioks.  The  lover  of  unmolested  obscurity, 
eed,  the  Quaker  of  literature,  who  would  save  his  hbrary  from  the 
w  of  the  illuminator's  pencil,  will  not  fear  the  lay  figures  and  blocks 
jilhert,  IIi'm  most  dangerous  assailants  arc  of  another  stamp.  They 
like  Kenny  Meadows,  whose  Shakspeare  we  see  here  ;  a  world  of  true 
igery  and  fiiiey,  such  as  would  equally  have  surprised  the  poet  and 

eommcntatortj  ;  startling  to  Ulrici  and  Charles  Knight  themselves, 
hap^  ;  not  the  theatrical -revival  version,  but  the  domestic  closet 
■.  Thcv  are  like  Miss  Jane  Hays,  who,  in  this  Jirst  pieturing  of 
ngfi'llow's  iH'autic'S,  enters  like  a  sister  into  the  delicate  meaning  : 
i  Tony  Johannot,  wellnigh  ceasing  to  he  French  with  Don  Quixot« 
1  Gil  Bias  ;  or  GraudviUe,  translating  Robinson  Crusoe  into 
iversal  language,  with  none  of  the  delight  of  boyhood  lost  in  the 
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hushed  harmonY  with  its  buminp:  crcscoiiilo,  hroaks  on  xhv  «t.  ':.i  -. 
it  causes  a  thrill,  iis  if  a  spiral  stool  laiuv  wi-if  jilnu^'hiiij  rl/  ._•". 
the  very  maTT<)w  of  one's  1)otios.  Verv  likelv,  iintliini:  i.M  t.:  • 
bufoiv  ever  gave  us  exactly  such  a  sensation  ;  hut  it  i>  i  r  ■  *  .' 
scarcely  seems  to  come  within  the  natural  ami  a]>|iuini(  <i  iii*"!-.  •  • 
wusi,'  to  inspiit*.  Moiv  elevatin«r,  sun-ly.  if  h».s  ixriinij-.  -  ■■ 
inrtnence  of  one  of  Heethoven's  symj)honii*s,  i»r  llahtU-r>  i  h"r>- 

Every  now  ami  then  the  marvellous  swrll  of  tlu-  niarxi  Il><.i'>  •     •" 
ceaseil,  and  altermited  with  a  verse  hai-shlv  intoned  in  ui.:-*:.    I- 
apiin,  alUT  a  hrief  ]»ause,  came   the  rush  «jf  uufiirthly  mi'lt  i. 
faint  wail  p^adually  hurstinfj  into  the  full  chorus,  wiili  i>iil:irf  i  .   .  '•^ 
ascending  and  descendintr.   cn>wninj^  the  aiiirui>li   tA'    li.v    -'-i  .:• 
discords  with   tones  uidike  those    of   human    vt»ices.       S!"w!_\    "  ■ 
harmonics  and  discords  pivc  ]ilace  to  one  another.      A]ip:in!.'  i- . '  •  .- 
wei*e  hound   hv   no  rhvthmic  law.     Thev   mclttil  into  .n.   :u    •  : 
divertred — met  a,(^un  on  the  sharp  point,  as  it  wt-n*,  «'f  >.i!:u  i\">:- 
chord,  so  that  one  almost  writhe«l  as  with   phy>ic:il  jiain.  t.-  1  ^r. .  • 
it,   and  then  hlended   airaiu  in  a  di:i])asoii,  that  hy  cnnip:i!'i«  ■:.  '^^^ 
soft,  and  sweet,  and  ])ainless. 


So  it  wi-nt   on  for  ahout    half-an-hour  hv   the   cliH.-k.   rl 


•_  1 


f   .. 


FtranLTC   and    unearthlv    was  it    all,  that  arhitnirv  tli\i>:i'Ti*     r  "' 
seemed  to  have  notliiiiLr  in  connection  with  it.      Jt  wa.-  :i  >.-i  r:»  :.■  '  * 
foriret  :    -  the  dim  chapi'l-    tlie  faint    li;rht   shiniiii^  fi*i«iu   tin   r-.'-- 
choir— the  hlack-cbul   crowd  all   round,  its  darkm'^"*  tiiily  il!;.! 
by    the    occasional    Lflaiv   of  uniform,  ami   tla*»!i   of  ipaulrt'i « 
etermd-lookinir    Prophi'ts  and  Svhils  .<till  di«»ccrnil»lt  fn-Ti]  ••\' -  *  • 
windows,   and    the    Last    tliiilirnicnt    at    tla*   far  end    of  tin    < '!  •;■ 
ahnost  lost  in  the  "/loom.  lH'>ide>  U-iiiLr  partially  concealed,  a-  :'  :i.«     ■ 
is.  hy  thi*  ahar.  Imt  the  one  i>rineij»al  liL'un*,  with  oui>tr*  :<.!.«  i  .i"  ■ 
l'lo(|UcntIy  pi'Diiiiiient  still. 

At   the   last    there   was  auutlier   silence,   tii-rcelv  di>turl^''l   \\" 

m 

rucle  noises  mad»' tn  repiH'sent  the  *"  i'eiiiliiiL''««f  the  vail  tif  tlu  t.  r  : 
And   then    it   was   all   o\er   for   that    dav.   and.  half  de:i>l.  we  n.  .   ' 
staL'LTer  down  to  a  carririL*^',  and  •_:«'  hMinf  to  revixi*  at  li  i«.^::>-. 

The   "Teneliria,"   a-^    this    pjiriieidar  M-rxiee  is  ealU  •!.  t:i)i^  <>   ;■•' 
thii'etinu's  on  sueeessiM' ila\  >  :   luil  one  de-^eriU's  tin-  sain:.'  :"..»'..•"• 

■ 

t»f  all.      ( )n    the   'I'liMrsdav    there   are   other   ci'i-e!ni»nii'«.      1'}..    T  '• 

■ 

wa>h<'s  tlu'   feel   of  thirteen    jtriestN.    ainl   waits   uj»oti  tin?*,  .r  '■» 
afterwards.      On   Frid:i\.  aiNr  ihi-  Mi-^enre.  hi>  Ilolnu'^s  iji..  «  w/:  « 

■ 

proei'ssioTi  to   pray   at    the   tomh   i*\'  St.    Peter,   and    l:it«  r.  t'fi:^    «" 
CiTtain   holy    relies.    trMLMiients    mI"    ihi-   i-vo-s,    Ac.   rvi.d'.N  i   .\    ^' 

m 

3\'ter's.      Tliei-e  eiiuM  !ii»t   l";el  to  he  iinii-h  lh:i»  wm*  nj««*t  |.r-"T>''.- 

in  this  scene.      Tlu' •l;inl\-lit  \.M-»tin-^s  i.t'  the   li:i-  !  ra       tin    ;j'.i.i'" 

liirht  hei'i"  an^l  till  ri'.  ainl  ihe  er-i.wiU  ..*    |-..ij.l.  .  \\]...h  iii  tl.»    .!:i'''" 
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Aiat  it  ■eeme  as  if,  &t  last,  even  it  must  look  "crowded."  Bat  no. 
Itfl  stupendous  proportionB  aaaert  themselyos  still  laore  triomphimtlr 
Ibe  more  they  are  tested.  The  thonBtmds  of  moving  creatnres  cof- 
Iscted  or  scattered  about  in  varions  directions,  look,  in  the  immense 
^Mce,  innmnerable,  but  insignificant,  like  a  nation  of  ants  when, 
Riddentf  anrprised  in  their  parsnits,  we  behold  them  &om  the  height 
of  oar  homanitj. 

It  was  a  glorions  day;  mid  (he  great,  solid,  slanting  ray  of  h'ght 
^rltieh  stretched,  like  the  divine  spear  of  some  invisible  angel,  from 
one  of  the  high  windows,  down  the  enriched  and  senlptured  wall,  to 
Hub  marble  floor  of  tlie  Va^t  aisle,  all  waved  with  hum&u  life,  was 
indeed  something  never  to  forget.  "We  would  have  been  content  to 
hkve  eone  through  mnch  to  see  that ;  bot  for  the  itctnal  solemnities— 
>WSB  the  fault  in  ns  or  in  them,  that  we  could  not  feel  awed  or 
impressed ;  prepared,  even  i%4sLftil  as  we  were  to  be  so  ?  For  it  is  not 
K  happy  thing  to  feel  completely  unable  to  share  a  solemn  infla- 
■nce  with  onr  fellow-creatiirea  ;  and  we  had  always  understood  and 
believed  that  these  grandest  celebrations  of  the  Roinisb  Church 
ooold  not  be  witnessed  without  some  degree  of  emotion. 

But  the  magnificent  proecssion— the  red  and  the  pnrple,  the  gold, 
and  the  peacock's  plmnes — lhe  throned,  uncomfortable-looking  Pope, 
Ins  white  robe,  his  glittering  tiara,  his  crimaon-clad  bearers,  and  the 
■amptuotiH  throng  which  accompanied  him,  when  they  all  passed 
'ander  that  wonderful  radiance,  they  looked  so  forlornly  incongmoua, 
■DHnbetantial,  and  out  of  liai'mony  with  what  was  real,  eternal,  and 
divine.  The  glorious  spear  seemed  to  pass  through  all  the  show,  ns 
•  Bword  might  cleave  a  white  raiat— the  only  reality  of  all.  Then,  the 
various  ceremonies  can  scarcely  be  called  interenting  to  us,  who  see  no 
inner  significance  in  them.  The  homi^  paid  to  the  wearied-looldng 
old  man  is  sometliing  almost  horrible  to  English  eyes;  while  the  putting 
on  and  taking  off  of  his  different  robes  and  crowns,  is  surely  nothing 
bnt  tedious  and  absurd  to  those  of  our  heretical  way  of  thinking. 

There  was  fine  singing.  Before  the  great  service  commenced,  we 
heard  the  distant  chanting  coming  from  one  of  the  side-chapels,  the 
voices  flowing,  now  like  a  full  tide  into  the  great  8pa«e  of  the  aisle,  and 
now  receding  with  a  rush,  and  then  a  murmur  of  lovely  sound.  And 
the  first  blast  of  the  far-famed  silver  trumpets,  shivering  the  silence 
that  precedes  it,  is  something  to  make  the  heart  beat  quicker  for  the 
moment.  But  the  next  minute — dare  it  be  confessed  ? — we  were 
forced  to  recognise  the  human  nature  of  the  performers,  whom, 
though  we  could  not  see,  we  could  Iwnr  puffing  unceleatial  cheeks, 
and  making  strenuous  efforts  to  avoid  false  notes,  like  any  player 
npon  mere  brass.  Perhaps  this  prosaic  idea  would  hardly  have 
obiruded  itself  if  the  actual  music  had  been  of  a  higher  character. 
We  naturally  expected  something  appropriate — sacred,  if  not  grand 
— but,  instead,  our  ears  were  outraged  by  the  notes  of  a  melo- 
dramatic quick  "  march  "  out  of  some  second-rate  opera.  To  some 
■nch  music  had  we  seen  a  regiment  progress  through  the  High- 
Street  of  a  country  town.     Not  even  tnunpets  of  silver  reaoondrng 
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txnan  life  began  tossing  and  swaying  again.  We  waited  on  the 
Bfps  of  St.  Peter's,  and  watched  the  greater  part  of  the  throng 
mr  off.  Cardinals  with  their  trains  swept  down  to  their  carriages, 
atiTig  the  eyes  ache  with  intensity  of  scarletness.  How  is  it  pos- 
sie  to  make  the  uninitiated  understand  what  colowr  is,  in  this  Italy  P 
»  mist,  light  and  impalpable,  but  still  an  existence,  comes  between 
ir  eyes  and  the  red  and  blue,  and  green  and  golden.  And  those 
aeatral  tints  "  that  we  are  hardly  aware  of  at  home,  strike  ns  here 
(ftii  the  force  of  new  discoveries.     Enough  for  a  picture,  Aere,  only 

see  the  house-roofs  described  against  the  blue  of  a  morning  sky ;  or 
B  grey  comer  of  a  building  abutting  on  a  background  of  ilex — ^tiiat 
MSt  solemn,  severe,  and  unfathomable  of  greens  ;  or  the  dome  of  a 
«Tch  ;  or  the  indescribable  richness  of  colour  of  obelisk  or  pillar, 
wdt  we  should  be  content,  anywhere  else,  to  describe  as  stone 
loor.     In  this  land,  one  should  as  soon  hope  to  give  a  graphic  idea 

the  hue  of  an  object  by  saying  it  was  *'  flower  colour." 
Imagine,  therefore,  the  effect  of  this  immense  throng  in  the  St. 
ster's  Piazza,  certainly  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  public  squares, 
[th  its  noble  crescent  of  colonnades,  its  fountains,  obelisk,  and,  far 
ray,  the  vista  of  many  grey-coloured  buildings,  terminated  by  the 
iperial  purple  of  one  of  the  Alban  hills  rising  up  clear  and  stotely 
jm  its  twelve  miles*  distance.  Then,  the  moving  multitude  that  over- 
nred  the  Piazza — the  people's  faces  making  a  great  flash  of  colour 
low  the  steps ;  and  the  shining  of  steel,  and  glitter  of  accoutre* 
ents,  and  glowing  of  scarlet — ^and  the  sky  like  one  great  hollowed 
pphire  over  it  all !  That  was  such  a  picture  as  might  last  a  hfe- 
ne.  It  was  the  climax  of  all  the  "  Easter  sights"  which  Rome 
id  shown  us,  or  was  yet  to  show. 

And  this  we  decided  delibei-ately,  after  having  witnessed  the  illu- 
ination  of  St.  Peter's  that  same  evening — in  itself  a  most  beautiful 
id  unique  spectacle.  Tliere  was  an  enchanted,  Arabian  Nights-like 
feet  in  the  tirst,  or  silver  illumination ;  when  pearl-like  lamps 
jscribed  the  architectural  fonns  of  the  fa^*ade,  the  dome,  and  the 
ro  cupolas,  besides  the  twin  sweeps  of  colonnade,  with  the  stone 
^ures  standini^'  erectly  along  them.  After  an  hour,  and  when  entire 
irkness  was  in  the  sky,  came  the  sudden,  marvellous  change  j  and 

one  moment  each  pearl  leapt  into  a  large  living  flame,  and  the 
hole  bail(lin<^  was  alive  with  fii-e,  that,  nevertheless,  knew  its 
>unds,  and  kept  duly  within  its  symmetrical  apportioned  limits, 
ight,  generous  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  moderate 
ly,  was  regnant  in  the  Piazza,  and  appeared,  indeed,  to  be  shed  all 
'er  Ilome.  It  was  glorious  to  gaze  up  to  the  great  blazing  dome, 
oking  like  some  strange  fiery  planet  set  in  the  sky ;    glorious,  too, 

look  on  it  from  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  with  the  castle  frowning 
side  it,  as  if  determined  to  act  tlie  part  of  night  with  extra  grim- 
?ss  and  blackness  in  the  face  of  this  unorthodox  and  unaccustomed 
ly.  But  most  beautiful  of  all,  perhaps,  it  was  from  the  Pincian 
ill ;  with  the  dark  city  lying  like  a  gulf  at  its  feet,  and  this  won- 
X)us  blaze  throbbing  and  radiating  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness. 

F  F  2 
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As  we  were  watching  it  finom  this  height^  thinking,  too,  as  it  wt* 
impossible  r#*'/  to  think,  of  the  news  which  had  arrived  that  nn^rnirur. 
of  the  acmal  commencement  of  the  war;— down  in  the  Piazza,  with 
the  iUiuninated  Basihca  flaming  on  the  scene,  the  first  *^  dt>m(»n2!tT»- 
tion'*  w^as  taking  phioe  that  poor,  fettered  Rome  has  dared  to  nuke 
for  manv  a  rear.  It  is  pitifully  suggestive  to  know  that  it  wm 
nnlawfol  for  these  people  simply  to  express  a  spontaneous  emotion  hf 
cheieriniT  the  French  general,  and  oh,  most  rash  and  unpardonable  «*f 
all — daring  to  shout  *'  Viva  Italia !  **  But  the  Roman  air  is  not  osc^ 
to  that  narural  crv — vft 

Several  arrests  were  made,  in  consequence,  though  not  so  manj  ai 
the  ~  Paienaal  Government"  might  have  wished,  probably.  Font  » 
wisieiv  diffident  of  touching  people  who  are  not  helpless ;  and  this  wu 
no  naere  **  mob"  crv.  The  demonstration  was  almost  entirely  amocjr 
pentlemen  of  forrune  and  position,  many  of  whom  had  fouirbt  in  tt» 
terrible  sie^  of  ton  years  aero,  and  who,  conqueretl,  lieaten  hack. 
mishe\i  by  irresistible  force,  have  endured  to  remain  in  their  captire 
city,  waiting  with  a  dreadful  patience  which  has  left  its  sicn  ti 
many  a  dark,  worn  countenance,  for  that  regeneration  which,  it  buif 
bf .  is  drawing  near,  even  t^oi'*. 

Mt^si  strange — most  anomalous,  that  these  men  should  on  thtf 
evening,  c^ut  of  the  irrepressible  fulness  of  their  hearts,  have  chivrrd 
the  rtprej^^ntative  of  that  French  power  with  which,  ten  yea.** 
siiicv,  they  were  grapphtig,  struggling,  with  all  the  desperate  eoerct 
of  desperate  men  !  Such  clianges  does  time  bring  round.  \Vt»,  wha 
am:vi  v^ur  Ioao  fv^r  Italy,  bear  a  special  and  peculiar  love  for  thtf 
ens'avtxi  aiui  darkontxl.  but  ever  beautiful  and  glorious  Rome,  n»T 
wor.  h.^;x*  thAt  other  chanin^s,  brichter,  of  better  omen,  and  moif 
lasting,  may  be  near  at  hand.  It  has  IxH^n  night  with  her,  spiritoally. 
pk>liticaily.  socially,  for  so  long.  Surely,  surely,  the  dawn  will  ccam 
Kvmr 
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Yv^r  mtist  suppose  ns,  gentle  reader,  seated  in  our  four-wheel  behia^ 
e;\r  little  ctcv  iH>nv,  Titania,  om*  of  tho  U^st  littlo  tits  of  her  iocbf* 
in  IrcUtnd.  It  sjnirts  a  niaiu'  n»'ar]y  twt>  fift  long,  as  larf?* 
a<  that  of  any  br\'wor*s  niamm«>tli  in  I^inlon.  and  its  tail  almo' 
s^"iv]Vi  the  gnnind  U'hind  it.  Wo  K>iight  it  for  its  mane  and  tail 
which  are  so  charaoteristio  and  tlowini:,  and  which  we  would  M^ 
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willinglj  see  docked  of  a  hair ;  and  though  we  were  destitute  of  all 
(ddll  in  horse-flesh  when  we  risked  the  purchase,  our  venture  has  not 
disappointed  us.  We  have  prosecuted  our  journey  without  accident 
all  day,  and  now  late  in  the  afternoon  are  two  miles  distant  from  our 
destination.  About  this  spot  and  hour  we  encountered  on  the  road  a 
deoentl j-dressed,  tall  peasant,  driving  a  picturesque  little  cow,  i^^h, 
black,  symmetrical,  a  perfect  beauty  of  its  land.  It  was  a  real 
aftonntaineer,  less  than  half  the  size  of  any  ordinary  milch  cow,  not 
uiich  larger,  in  fact,  than  a  good-sized  Newfoundland  dog.  Its  eye 
gleamed  like  fire  from  out  the  frizzled  locks  of  its  shaggy  brow,  and 
]ttie  little  brute  looked  fierce,  though  it  was  the  very  soul  of  gentleness. 
Uts  vizard  was  wild  and  rugged  as  that  of  bison  or  bujQTalo,  yet  there 
Oeold  not  possibly  be  in  any  creature  of  its  kind  a  better  disposition 
tiian  it  displays ;  for  now  we  are  its  owner  and  it  calls  our  lawn  its 
luyme — a  wonderful  change  for  a  vaccine  waifi  from  the  bogs  and 
lioundless  mountain  range  of  Kerry,  to  a  close  confine  of  three  well- 
trimmed  acres.  We  must  say  for  our  Drmmimdhuj  nevertheless,  that 
ahe  repays  our  kindness  with  gratitude,  and  seems  as  happy  as  any 
IpeU-bred  little  cow  ought  to  be  when  in  comfortable  quarters. 

**  The  top  o'  the  momin'  to  your  honour,"  said  the  peasant  to  our- 
selves, as  we  were  about  to  pass  him  in  our  pony  phaeton ;  '^  the  top 
m£  the  momin'  to  you." 

**  Well,"  we  replied,  "  it  happens  to  be  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
avening,  but  that,  we  suppose,  is  no  matter  to  an  Irishman.  We 
iriBh  you  a  good  evening." 

**  No  matter  in  life,  your  honour ;  sure  it  all  comes  in  the  day ;" 
J^cuUusque  est  vesperi  et  mane  dies  unus  :  "  And  there  was  evening  and 
morning,  oiie  day.  Good  day  to  yer  'anner.  Will  yer  *anner  buy  a 
good  cow  r" 

Now  a  good  Kerry  cow  was  the  very  thing  we  were  wanting,  and 
though  we  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  when  leaving  home,  that  we 
should  l)uy  one  ere  our  return,  we  had  no  objection  to  getting  one  at 
any  time  on  reasonable  conditions. 
''  Is  this  for  sale  ?"  we  asked. 

*'  What  should  I  be  driving  her  on  the  road  for,  but  for  sale  ?" 
replied  my  interlocutor ;  "  she's  good,  and  you  shall  have  her  cheap." 

''  Very  well,"  said  we  ;  "but  we  don't  want  her  cheap ;  we  want 
her  at  a  fair  price,  both  for  seller  and  buyer.  Why  do  you  part  with 
her  y 

''  Agh  !  your  honour,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  "  I  cannot  bear  the 
looks  of  her  at  all,  at  all.  Sure  when  my  Bridgid  and  me  was 
man-ied  two  years  ago  come  next  Easter  Tuesday,  didn't  I  buy  her 
at  the  fair  of  K'larney  (Killamey)  for  mavovinieen  girl,  and  didn't  I 
say  to  her,  Biddy,  my  darlint,  here's  Drimnutidhu  for  you,  and  she's  to 
be  yours  entirely,  out-and-out,  and  over-and-over,  calf  and  beestins, 
and  milk  and  butter,  and  everything ;  I'll  never  make  or  meddle 
with  her  ever  again  ;  do  with  her  just  whatever  you  will :  and  she 
took  her,  o^tore  that  she  was,  an'  she  fondled  her,  an'  she  petted  her, 
an*  she  trated  her  more  hke  a  Christian  than  a  poor  dumb  crayture, 
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r  they  hold  them  in  salutary  awe  ;  althongh  nmch  of 
hows  it-self  in  the  political  action  of  the  peasantry  ia 
the  priests.  We  must,  nerertheless,  give  the  poor 
lome  their  due  :  that  for  patience,  hnmblenesB,  perse- 
•y  (without  over-much  cleanliness  or  thrift),  ftir  the 
r  of  God,  for  clinging  to  tiio  fiiitli  of  their  ancealora, 
ity  of  their  women,  and  tlic  inolTenBiveneaa  of  tliotr 
I  no  peasantry  superior  to  thorn.  We  say  this,  know- 
ill  their  character  abroad  ;  nevertheless,  we  cannot  but 
g  their  character  at  home,  imd  that  what  we  say  ara 
Is  of  truth  and  soberness."  Their  priests,  it  must  be 
■  work  of  policemen  to  sODii?  purpose  ;  although  they 
[arded  as  preachers  of  aiiy  kind  of  religions  truth. 
commonly  preach  at  all ;  and,  when  they  do,  it  being 
le  saint's  day,  or  other  set  nccaaion,  their  sermons  ara 
d  to  exhibiting  the  merits  of  the  sauitly  personage, 
y  controversial.  They  are  not  a  loveable  or  estimable 
and  they  are  very  arbitrarj-  \s-ith  their  flocks,  ns  they 
fer  under  the  most  grindinp  despotism  of  their  bishops. 
ed  in  a  terrible  school.  The  Protestant  olei^  of  bJI 
I  are  the  real  Evangelists  oi*  Iioland. 


comes  it,"  said  we,  resuming  the  conrereation  iridl 
a,  "  that  you  are  now  so  far  from  CahirciveenP" 
honour,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  so  well  off  now  as  vhen 

trade  of  a  travelling  tutor  ! " 

of  a  tniveding  tutor!"  said  we,  and  we  pricked  up 
■e  llioupht  poHsiblj-  we  had  fallen  in  with  one  of  those 

KiTiT  who  are  said  to  speak  Latin  as  naturaDy  as 

"  And  whfTV  ivns  (hat,  Tim  ?" 
init  Inline,  sir.     Kever  far  from  sweet  Kerry,  and  the 

now  dit  you  call  yourself  travelling  tutor,  if  you  stayed 

ytT  'anner,  'tis  true  for  you,  for  all  that:  and,  tare- 
my  chiips  wns  an  unruly  handful  to  manage.  They 
go  ihc  wiiv  1  wiinted  them,  and  they  niwer  wonldn  t 
iliiln'l  tvaut  'em,  bad  luck  to  them!  My  heart  waa 
I  Vin." 

«  tln-m.  Tim  ;  f.ir  Ihoiish  curses  travel  as  far  as  ever 
1  yrmr  tutiij-iii;:,  they  ofti-n  fome  home  at  last.  Per- 
't'lisf  ill. Til  kinilly, 'and  that  ninile  them  so  perverse." 
use  ttc:iliii;^  tliem  kimlly.  Ould  Nick  himself  was 
t'oJilMiiry.  Siii"e  if  your  honour  met  me  now  at  the 
■n'  a-vi'd  me  wliere  wiis  I  going  wid  'em,  I'd  have  to 
ig  lo  Jlullingiip  if  I  wanted  to  go  to  Galway,  or  as  soon 
the  true  word  out  of  my  mouth,  they'd  curl  their  tail, 
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and  cock  their  ear,  and  look  as  wicked  as  Jndas  Iscariot,  and  off. 
like  the  Blazers  (a  well-known  pack  of  honnds),  to  Gal  way.  Bj  da 
and  by  dat,  that  was  tutoring,  as  ye  call  it,  with  a  vengeance." 

"  That  must  have  been  provoking,  Tim.  But  1  hope  some  of  them 
turned  out  well,  for  all  that." 

"  Well,  your  honour,  that  was  a  dust  of  consolation,  anyhow. 
Some  of  them,  ye  see,  did  turn  out  well ;  the  most  of  them  nin 
about  twenty  or  tweniy-five  stone,  and  the  prime  ones  went  up  to 
thirty-,  offal  not  included." 

"  Why,  Tim,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I'm  afraid  we  don't  exictlj 
understand  each  other.  You  didn*t  murder  your  pupils.  Tluii 
not  common  in  Kerry,  is  it?" 

"  God  help  your  ignorance" — (aeUle,  "  you  Saxon  ignoramus  in' 
bosthoon  !") — "  saving  your  honour's  favour — ^we  always  do  mnnur 
'em,  as  ye  call  it,  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  but  we  cull  it  tticki»^ 
'em.  We  do  it  quietly  and  genteelly — just  one  prod  with  a  sharp 
knife,  right  through  the  windpipe  and  into  the  heart,  and  it'«  all 
over  in  less  than  no  time." 

"  Tim,  I'm  shocked  to  hear  it ;  I  fear  there's  blood  upon  your 
hands.     This  is  a  horrid  country  of  yours." 

"  Oh,  not  a  drop,  your  honour ;  I  never  killed  dem  myself,  it  was 
always  done  by  the  regular  hands,  when  the  eddicatiun  of  my  papil* 
was  done,  and  their  travels  over.   The  butchers  in  Cork  alwavs  did  it  * 

"  Did  what  ?  What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about  ?  Who  wew 
your  pupils  ?     What  did  you  teach  them  ?     Where  did  yon  i?i»  r 

"  Siv'nic !  your  honour,  when  I  had  the  luck  to  be  TruvtUtnj  r«*  ' 
to  the  ji'ujs,  for  raany's  the  long  mile  I've  foUied  them  on  the  r\»»ii  -1 
spint  many  a  year  as  a  piij-ffricer  to  the  great  victuallers  of  Cork. 
Ah,  your  lionour,  thim  war  the  times  !  phnty  of  mate, /'W A iiu  of  )«^. 
and  whisky  (jalore.     Tachinj^  the  cross-grained  brutes  to  keep  the 
road  from    Can-igaline   to    ("ork,    frt)m   Ballina vogue  to   Bantrr  i» 
mighty  onaisy  occypatiou  entirely  ;  but  it  is  grand  pay,  and  thi?  kfvp 
was  like  the  fare  of  an  Irish  king.     Bad  manners  to  me,  but  I  think 
it  was  as  good  as  Br}'ne  Boroo's,  or  may  be  the  Holy  Fader's — ItoJ 
bless  the  Pope — himself!  Are  ye  sure,  sir,  his  Holiness  in-er  ir«»t*s 
dish  of  smilin'  pittayties,  ami  a  bit  o'  butter  fresh  from  the  chum, 
and  the  tail  of  a  salt   horrin',  and  a  dandy  of  screechin'-hot  puDi'h 
when  that's  over,  and  sits  forcrt»ttiir  his.solf  over  the  hob  as  the  smoke 
streels  out  of  his  dhuilhct^n  under  his  nose  by  the  hour  together.    Ak, 
by  dad,  if  he  doesn't,  I  pity  him." 

**  1  don't  know,  Tim,  wlu'thor  the  ohl  gentleman  ever  tastcnl  nook 
luxuries  as  these,  but  I'm  suiv  lie  is  pri'tty  well  off,  notwithstandini?  * 

"  Well,  perhaps  he  is.  Sure.  I'm  but  a  |HKir  fiNili^h  man  to  I* 
8t<»p]>in'  your  honour  this  a-way  on  Yi)ur  jmiriiey.  but  Til  ktive 
DriimnnuUiU  at  the  biu'  house,  and  then  1*11  l'^*  iMiek  to  the  dariint 
that's  lookin'  for  me  with  louLnn'  ey»'s  out  t»f  the  dtmr  at  C^JturO' 
veen.  Tm  poorly  clad,  your  honour,  und  p«H>rly  fed,  and  poor 
Norah's  no  better;  but  I'm  all  the  worhi  to  her,  and  she's  all  tlM 
world  to  me." 
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felt  very  mnct  interested  in  the  poor  fellow,  for  every  word 
1  was  evideDtly  as  true  as  the  Gospel,  so  that  we  remained 
ig  with    him  a  few   minntes  longer.     We  then  cracked  our 

Tor  the  pony  to  pioceed,  when  Tiai  stopped  us,  whereupon 
1  the  following  dialogue  At  its  strain,  so  different  from  what 
ed  it,  let  no  one  wonder,  for  in  Irelund  it  was  in  entire  logical 
.ce  to  it.  The  Irish  character  is  a  psychological  punch,  a 
■iUamtradietion,B,bfK[si  puzzle  and  conundrum,  a  paradox  that 
I  reconciliation — a  parable  that  will  not  run  on  all  fours.  We 
r  soften  the  expletives  wherewith  Tim  garnished  hia  conver- 
— a  faiUng  that  prevails  to  a  eurions  and  almost  exclusive  ex- 
mongst  every  Popiwh  population,  Protestant  peoples  are  at  no 
r  imprecations, but  njomentary  appeals  to  heaven  and  thcBaints, 
I  certain  pictures quencKs  in  their  profanity,  is  almost  peculiarly 
h.  1  had  scarcely  ever  spoken  to  a  Kerry  man  before  [  and 
in's  "  yer  'anner,"  f'oi-  "  your  honour,"  amused  me. 
re  a  good  many  miles  to  go  to  yer  'anner's  house,  an'  may  bo 
lind  me  a  black  bii-d  to  help  me  on  my  way." 
black  bird,  Tim  [  wliure  should  we  ^-ct  a  black  bird,  and  what 

you  do  with  it  ?" 

ero  would  do,  yer  'anner,  and  its  aero  I  mean,  for  sure  a  en 

ack  bird.    Why,  yon  see,  I'll  want  a  bit  and  a  sup  before  I  get 

and  back,  and  the  cro  will  get  it  for  me." 

on  surely  don't  expect  it  will  bring  yon  food  ae  the  Tavens  did 

in  the  Bible ;  and  yon  can't  mean  to  Idll  and  pluclc  it.    What 

mean  c-r-o,  CRO,  the  half  of  a  cro-um,  or  two-and-siipence,  your 

on  speak  conundmms,  Tim  ;  besides,  c-r-o  is  more  than  balf-a- 
.,  for  it  is  three-fifths  of  it — it  is  three  letters,  and  leaves  only 

irah,  what  does  your  honour  call  the  letter  before  N  p  " 

onble  II,  Tim,  and  no  mistake ;   UUN,  I  see,   you  are  right,  and  I 

live  you  a.  whole  crown  for  your  sharpness,  or  a  brace  of  black 

And,  now,  Ix;  off  with  you,  for  you've  a  long  way  to  go." 
od  ble.'is  your  lionour,  and  may  you  never  want  money  galore 
}w  in  your  byre,  and  a  pig  in  your  sty  !  May  the  fire  never  go 
D  your  hearth,  and  may  your  hearts  never  grow  could  within 
or  the  want  of  thim  that  loves  you  !  Musha,  may  the  wee 
cow  thrive  wid  you,  and  become  a  score  !  The  more,  the 
■  it  will  phuRe  Tim  Doherty  !" 

d  BO  Tim  departed,  and  left  his  charge  safely  where  he  engaged 
BO  ;  and  1  only  saw  this  eccentric  travelling  tutor  to  the  pigs 
ifterwnrds.  lie  was  evidently  a  character,  full  of  feehng,  not 
nte  of  fun,  and  as  honest  as  steel.     I  could  have  d  him 

uncounted  money  as  readily  as  with  the  price  of  i  ',1 

the  same  satisfactorj-  result.     Wherever  he  is,  I  i       i  e 
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ae  I*  fihifil  re*  his  Xonh.  faitlifiil  According  to  his  light  to  hi* 
r- •::£•.•-■  c*  »n-i  ^thril  to  society.  And  snch  is,  we  are  proad  to  «kT, 
-ma  zn-rj^rr^  cL&rmcter  of  the  Irish  peafiantrr,  with  all  the  exrepti-m 
3zircif\L  ~lf  z:*?z  exTTessei.  on  the  score  of  occasional  outrage  ftud 
;o  i£ie  pk>vers  that  be. 


IT. 


"^  y  ,'w.  TLss*"*  5aki  wie.  tearing  a  kaf  out  of  onr  pocket-book.  Mid 
3cr*Jrccz^  tierw^n  a  few  cabalistic  signs,  •*  Tim,  will  you  give  that  U) 


laie  zi.::>cresB?^  az^i  :t  will  serve  von  T* 


**  CviU  'azL3jer  bri^s  !"  replied  the  poor  fellow,  ""  but  hadn't  jiar 
inrrer  Hfti^r  pj^'^  iu  for  snzv  it's  myself  can  make  out  every  word  ^i 

y,w.  4>  wv  h^  written  a  short  Latin  message,  having,  of  ctmrse, 
2C  ^uTTiL'.'p*?  -r  seal-iJL  apjwtfatns  in  onr  pocket,  we  had  been  prvti\ 
ofr::ftLr  'I.;^  3tLr  l>.^bM:rtT  had  no  notion  of  the  contents  of  the  Mip; 
i.i<  T^f^.tHL  tbenrcVre  astonished  ns. 

**  ^v%  Y,  Tr,*i.  s;2rYr5ae  us^  Mr.  Doherty !"  said  we.     "  Do  yoa  kih»* 

"  A'TTfcl*'*  Teclied  Tim.  "  do  I  know  mv  own  mother  f  *' 

*VV":l'.  -it*:!,  what  did  we  sav  to  the  mistress  in  that  noter 
*sk=vi  w-\  * 

"  W>v,  wi  se^*  ver  'anner.  it  wnd  be  asv  enoniph  to  tell  von.  if  »t 
w-.-j.*.-  S.  Tvc>,:  i-  !2!e  to  read  what  ver  'anner  wrote  to  the  ifr»i'»*'^ 
*-i.iv  ^j;:  :b*e  likes  o*  me  would  niwer  demane  myself  to  do  ih»i 
N.-:  Ar.  t\  i»  >bjkll  5^v  it  bet  her  la^ly ship's  ladyship  herself." 

"  T:.:T\  s  v.  :  db  vAr::oIo  of  harm  in  your  reading  it,"  said  we,  **» 
rr*\.  T.iii,  kc  •::>  hiAr  vou  ci^v  the  s^^nse  of  it." 

.  .  .»  '  • 

••■»'•'*   -;-    •.    v"* savm'   your  favour — as  the  aigle  said  when  be 

cr^Jk*it\i   :l:e   n.^ttt-n   occ-     -i'   /'••'"itW'iM  $^m^r  amuibUrm^  iim»i*» 

• ..  A  •    us-t  ^  E.  tf .  Pobbus," 

~  That,  vour  'aur.1T,  is  the  mistress  without  doubt.  Bv  that  lam* 
toker..  I  sh^ll  dud  hor  rt»a<iily  enough.  I  am  sure  she's  got  a  wx 
Lke  :ho  dawtiiuj:,  and  that  sho's  a  rale  iriutlewoman.** 

-  No  doubt  of  that,  Tim.     Now  p»  on." 

*•  Hon^s  at  it,  vor  'annor.  for  the  dear  life.  Piim^ni,  that's  bm»^; 
<*w*^-i,  that's  chivse :  .--'i*' rtx^nji,  that's  beer;  Ti9>u»ikts*  Ihmj^/i''* 
that's  my s*4f;  lir:^:^  ■-  iv  11^  tlmt's  cive  him  plinty — and  that  «*»* 
/•*.  *:#  is  the  jewel  of  the  world.  Tn'''i»,i^  then»'s  no  saycret  in  \h»^ 
aiivwAv^:  fiw  niV- f.  •■•?■••,  nior\»  iH»wfr  to  vour  *anuer!  #1  *»«»•»'» 
.:.*■  :  ',* :  r.'>  r  i.'  r*-  ;  <..'  >.i' ..'»*  "»/■'.  —V.  V.  Ah  !  vour  'anncr.  i 
uuviiT^taud  it  wt'll  ;  ar.d  'ti<,  1  thinks,  that  >anu»  /•!*/  and  fi7'/*.i.-'*»*« 
two  tnvs  of  life  to  tlie  wi»rld  siiuv  tho  lull  ;  ^fy  for  the  women,  swl 
f  *»'  I  •'•»/,  for  the  min." 

**  R^th  very  j^xhI.  Tim.  no  donbt  in  tlu'ir  ]»lace,  when  not  ■•«» 
extmva^utlv  bv  p^x^r  |vr^»ns.  I'm  afraid,  however,  more  monej' 
spent  by  them  on  smoking,  for  iustano*^  th^n  they  can  well  aflbid. 
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"  Ah,  your  'anner,  don't  be  after  blasphaymin'  the  darlin*  dhvdeen. 
Sure,  next  to  Norah  and  wee  Bridgid  my  Httle  black  pipe  is  the 
comfort  of  my  heart.  Many's  the  time  when  I  was  cotdd,  and 
hungry,  and  sorrowful  I  just  lighted  my  pipe,  and  took  a  pull  or 
two,  and  it  lifted  the  load  off  my  sperrits  in  no  time.** 

"  I  don't  smoke  myself,  Tim,  but  I  never  quarrel  with  thos^  who 
do.  But  how  came  you  to  know  Latin  p  H&us^  cum/ice,  LatmS 
intelligis,  loqxieris  Latine?^^ 

"  Bene  sane,  Damine,  right  well,  yer  'anner,  a  puervlo  usque  ad 
hodiemwn  diem,  firom  I  was  a  gossoon  till  now." 

"  Qiiot  annos  hahes  ?    How  old  are  you,  Tim  ?" 

"  Quadraginta,  just  forty  last  birthday,  thank  God  !" 

"  Optime  quideniy  amice ;  but  let  me  hear  a  little  more  of  your 
Latin — hujus  specimen  rei,  nempe  locuUoms  LaMnoe^  edere  tu  vis  honoris 
eausd  tuce  terrce  imtalis — for  the  honour  of  your  native  Kerry  P** 

'*  Libenter  id  faciam,  Domine,  »i  quoeris^  sed  tud  graiid,  non  glorid 
med.  Canes  etia/tn  iws  aZloquuntur  Laii/ne  nostro  sub  codo  ;  v/nde  vox 
Kerryana  derivatur — Dog-Latin.  "  Why  shouldn't  I  be  proud  and 
willing  to  do  it,  your  *anner,  for  don't  the  very  dogs  talk  Latin  in 
our  country  ?" 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Latratus  iste  dassicus  !  Bow-wow-tvow  Cicerordcmus  ! 
Capital,"  cried  we,  roaring  with  laughter,  "  0  Lepidum  negoHum — a 
classic  growl  and  Ciceronian  bow-wow-wow !" 

"  Mirum,  Domine,  sed  est  veimm,  ut  vuLgofertur^ — 'tis  as  true,  Sir,  as 
there's  a  nose  on  yoxir  face." 

"  Nugce  !  vnsulsa  !  mendacia  !    Fudge,  nonsense,  stuff !" 

"  Qtumo,  vir  optime,  ne  ira^caris.  Don't  be  vexed,  yer  *anner,  with 
poor  Tim,  for  I  only  say  the  common  report." 

*'  Non  iriificor — mlror  macjls — I'm  not  angry,  only  amazed,  at  your 
credulitv." 

"  But  if  your  'anner's  not  angry,  why  do  you  shout  so  mighty 
sharp  ?      Cur  ergo  sic  exclama^  .''" 

*'  I  don't  blame  you  so  much,  Tim,  as  I  blame  the  popular  super- 
stition— A(:ctij<o  stultititini  vuhjaremy 

"  Ljno^.re  m'thi  cidpam  st  culpa  tibl  videatur  qiuB  vera  suwt  efferre. 
Your  'anner  -will  excuse  a  poor  fellow  saying  what  every  one  beUeves 
to  be  true.  But  Til  hould  my  tongue  sooner  nor  vex  you ;  An 
loqiuirior  sum,  Ihmhoi !  Ahlro  viallra  quam  tibi  molestiam  facessere, 
I  wouldn't  bother  your  worship  for  the  world." 

"  Miniiiui  mMestu-s  (•.<(,  te  ahire  nolo.  You  don't  annoy  me  at  all,  you 
needn't  go ;  I'm  satisfied  you're  a  worthy  fellow,  Tim.  Congressv^ 
hie  notUr  Jiitdi*',  oinni  niihi  rat'ione  arridet.  I'm  dehghted  to  have  met 
vou  an<l  yovir  Drimmindliu.  But  when  do  you  go  home  again  ? 
Qiia)ob>  d'uiinm  prnprturus  es  ? 

*^  Soturui  die,  si  Deo  plaeeot,  cum  primum  vaccam  hancce  87ibnigram 
Dn'ontfitoluani  apud  te  reddidero.  On  Saturday  next  I'll  cut  my 
stick,  ])lease  God — as  soon  as  iwer  Uttle  blackie  gets  to  your  'anner's 
house." 

"  Becte — That  will  do ;  but,  Tim,  I  want  to  try  your  hand  at  trans- 
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lation  before  you  go.  What  do  yon  make  of  this  that  a  friend 
of  mine  composed  the  other  day  abont  a  memorable  black  per- 
sonage r" 


•j»» 


**  Ohcus  quum  fuit  seger,  tunc  monacbam  esse  volebat, 
Quum  fuit  ipse  valens,  tummodo  non  monachus." 


^*t 


"  That,  yer  'anner*s  as  aisy  as  going  to  bed  ;  what  is  id  but  this  f 

"  Whin  the  faver  was  hard  on  the  Father  of  Evil, 
He  put  on  the  angel — a  pinnitint  Diwel ; 
But  when  he  shuck  off  the  remains  of  the  faver. 
He  put  off  the  angel — th*  impinnitint  shaver.** 

"  *Ti8  too  often  so,  yer  'anner-s  reverence.  I  disremimber  jnst 
now  any  Latin  verses  to  cap  yours  with,  but  per'aps  yon  would  like 
to  hear  a  pome  made  on  myself  in  English  by  a  Kerry  poet.  His 
name  was  Billy  the  Fool,  but  we  generally  called  him  Tom  Moore, 
and  sure  'twas  much  the  same  thing.  It  was  when  I  was  going 
from  home  once,  yer  reverence,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  the  colleen  I 
left  behind  me : — 


« 


O  ye  winds  and  mountain  zephyrs ! 
That  blow  on  bulls,  and  cows  and  heiferSy 
Don't  bestow  your  gifts  by  halves. 
But  bless  our  Tim's  bonneens*  and  calves ; 
And,  0  thou  great  she-god  Aurora ! 
Shine  every  night  on  gentle  Norah  !' 


i»» 


"It  was  well  meant  at  least,  and  amusing,"  said  I,  "/oce/^'  et 
jucundiuny 

"  Pleasant  enough,  your  *anner,  no  doubt,  but  not  aiqual  to  the 
divine  Flaccus,  yet." 

"  Far  enough  from  that,"  I  replied ;  "  but  really,  Tim,  we  must 
both  be  proceeding  on  our  way,  for  the  pony  is  growing  cold  with 
standing  so  long,  and  you  have  a  tedious  journey  before  you.  Be- 
sides, I  sec  Edgeworth-Town  close  by,  and  I  am  anxious  to  get  there. 
Here,  Tim,"  I  added,  "  here's  cash  for  you — scutum,  scudo,  a  crown- 
piece — to  bear  your  expences — ^jyro  viatico  tuo.  Et  uxor  mea  maxime 
cohnda  opsonhnn  apponere  curahit,  quodcurique  tihi  opus  sit :  the 
missis  will  get  you  all  you  want  besides." 

"  ^f(^.vimas  tihi  gratia^  a(jo,  Doinine — a  hundred  thousand  thanks, 
your  'anner." 

"  Farewell,  Tim  ;  a  pleasant  journey  to  you.  AU  that  Horace 
wishes  his  Virgil,  we  wish  you  :  Sic  f nitres  Helence^  lu4:ida  Sidera  r 

V. 

Approaching  Edgeworth-Town  by  the  DubHn-road,  the  countrr, 


•  Bonneen — a  little  pig. 
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elsewhere  bare  of  trees,  exhibita  a  piirk  on  the  right-hand  aide,  with 
damps  or  single  boles  here  and  there  of  good  growth,  and  aomewhat 
further  on  a  grove,  forth  of  which  peers  a  vary  large  acd  hand- 
Bome  ochrey- coloured  mansion.  The  house  in  its  main  extent  ranges 
but  two  storeys  high,  yet  riaua  in  tlie  centre  of  the  front  into  a  gable, 
Bbo«-ing  three  storeys,  as  it  does  alao  in  its  weatem  region,  which  is 
hidden  by  trees  from  the  spectator.  The  building  is  long,  presenting 
a  series  of  nine  windows  in  extent  on  its  southern  frontage.  The 
demesne  is  separated  from  the  road  by  a  dwarf  wall,  within  which 
appeare  awell-clipped  hedge  andaannl;  feuce.  The  ground  rises  toward 
the  honse,  which  stands  on  a,  slight  elevation,  but  commands  no  view, 
as  there  is  really  no  view  worth  seeing.  The  elevation  of  the  ground 
at  the  Boathem  side  of  the  valley  is  too  slight  to  deserve  mention. 
The  flat  champaign  in  front  of  the  mansion  is  barely  hidden  from  the 
windows  by  two  or  three  ragged  plantations  of  fir  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  hundred  yards — a  most  "  beggarly  account "  of  the  genus 
pinitt—ench  as  awakened  the  scorn  of  Samuel  Johnson  when  he 
made  tKe  grand  tour  of  the  Hebrides  last  century.  The  rookery  of 
crows  finds  its  habitat  in  the  handsome  elms  around  the  house,  not 
in  the  outlying  sparse  and  atar\-eling  family  of  the  larches.  At  a  late 
period  of  his  life,  the  ingenidua  proprietor  regretted  that  he  had  not 
planted  his  estate  largely  with  forest  trees,  as  his  shrewd  and  eccen- 
bic  friend,  Thomas  Day,  hnd  had  the  forethought  to  do  with  his 
preperi^y  in  England.  The  farming  soil  is  productive  in  the  Edgoworth 
region,  the  tenants  more  than  solvent  we  presume,  and  the  property 
good ;  but  a  more  anpictnresqae  and  uninviting  neighbour hoo a j 
"  weary,  stale, ^ni,"  we  will  ijuote  no  further — is  not  to  be  found  out- 
side the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.  Let  no  lover  of  the  picturesque  pUgrim 
hitherwnrds.  Bog  and  swamp,  swamp  and  bog,  we  had  on  every 
side  of  UK  for  miles  together.  Never  was  a  country  so  apt  for  a  rail- 
way. Engineering  skUl  is  at  a  discount  here.  The  word  gradient 
is  not  understood  by  the  natives  —  with  them  it  is  simply  vox  et 
prmferen  uikil.  They  never  beard  of  a  hill ;  a  mountain  is  as  much 
beyond  their  conception  as  St.  George's  Channel  to  a  man  who  has 
never  seen  the  ocean.  Nowhere  are  men  to  whom  the  medieval 
geography  were  more  intelligible  from  their  life-long  experience — 
a  grfiil  plain  imhfiMielij  exUiided,  with  small  heights  and  hoUowa  here 
and  there.  So  flat  geographically — so  flat  metaphorically  (in  the 
Sense  of  dcicratcd  champagne)  is  the  country  in  which,  in  obedience 
to  duty  and  every  highest  consideration,  Maria  Edgewortb  spent 
her  life. 


liet  no  one  anticipate,  when  be  goes  into  Edgeworth-Town,  that 
ho  will  encounter  an  Arcadian  village,  all  whitewash  and  Bath-brick, 
geraniums  and  roses— whose  confines  border  on  Paradise,  and  whose 
inhabitants  are  strayed  angels,  hiding,  out  of  pure  condescension  to 
those  with  whom  they  sojonrn,  their  wings  for  a  season.     We  are 
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almost  ashamed  to  say  how  much  our  own  expectationB  were  of  this 
applepie  and  frosted-sugar  order,  and  then  to  have  to  confess  how 
rudely  the  richly^crust^d  edifice  of  our  fancy  was  crunched  under  the 
stem  teeth  of  unpalatable  fact. 

Here  we  are  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  and  expressly  for  her 
memory's  sake,  on  the  threshold  of  the  village  which  Mabia  Edge- 
worth  has  haloed  by  her  genius,  and  our  disenchantment  is  so 
thorough  that  it  could  breathe  its  wish  for  the  submersion  of  all 
before  us  to  no  depth  less  profound  than  that  of  the  leadsman*8 
cry — "  By  the  deep  nine  !  "  If  the  place  were  made  the  home  of 
frolicsome  mermaids  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  for  a  few  hours, 
it  might  the  less  need  the  use  of  mop  and  slop-pail  by  the  house- 
maids of  the  upper  world  than  at  present.  No  Meillerie  is  it  with 
its  purple  charm,  no  Mentone  with  its  Mediterranean  outlook,  and  (to 
come  nearer  home)  no  Lynton,  Clovelly,  or  Babbicombe  with  their 
romantic  seclusion  and  almost  Italian  softness,  far  less  a  Dutch  Broek 
with  its  quaker-like  precision  and  neatness — ^that  dressed,  doll  of 
a  town — ^rather  a  mean,  dull  Irish  village.  No  name  could  be 
more  inappropriate  than  that  of  Toicn,  but  this  has  simply  been 
given  in  compliance  with  the  usage  of  the  English  settlers,  who 
called  their  every  station  a  fown.  Edgeworth-Town  consists  mainly 
of  one  street,  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length, 
and  one  end  of  the  street  is  appropriately  ornamented  with  a  clock 
with  one  hand,  which  does  not  go !  "We  arrive  at  5  p.m.,  and  the 
widowed  or  bachelor  hand  ])oints  rigidly  to  10.  In  the  main  street 
no  two  houses  resemble  each  other ;  no  broom  sweeps  the  soil — no 
lamp  lights  the  way.  We  calculated  on  an  inn  of  respectable 
dimensions  catering  for  our  comfort — some  EdgewortK  ArniJ*,  or 
Lmuiford  Li.o)t — carpeted,  clean,  inviting  ;  but  the  only  carayanserais 
of  the  j)lace  were  rooms  above  two  grocers'-shops,  the  owners  of 
which,  for  economy  or  some  other  sake,  weighed  out  their  wares  over 
their  counters,  but  to  their  hostel  "  gave  no  sign."  A  stranger 
might  \'isit  the  street  more  than  once  and  yet  scarcely  recopiise 
their  modest  invitation,  "entertainment  for  man  and  horse."  These 
very  inferior  hostels  we  except,  nevertheless,  from  our  anathema 
u]>on  the  place,  Ixjcause,  though  lacking  many  things,  thev  abounded 
in  the  will  to  oblige — a  quality  rarely  wanting  in  poor  I*addv.  In 
tin's  respect,  lK)tli  Pa^Tie  and  Duffy  are  unccnsurable,  and  he  must  be 
an  ungracious  curmudgeon  who  does  not  acknowledge  with  courtesj 
his  host's  efforts  to  please. 

The  West  End,  for  it  has  a  "  West  End  "—a  literal  one-^is  abo 
most  deplorable.  Visions  of  Belgravia  and  May-fair,  Piccadilly  and 
Hyde  Park,  do  not  intrude  here  to  make  the  nakedness  of  the'  land 
more  palpable  by  contrast.  The  cabins  are  small,  dirty,  uncomfortable, 
and  ill-t  hat  died  :  very  inferior  spei'imens  of  that  article  which  is 
rjirely  of  high  quality  anywhere — the  cottage  of  a  poor  Irishman. 
We  saw  more  shoeless  women  and  childitm  there  in  one  day  than  in 
otiier  plat^os  in  Ireland  in  seven  years.  The  miserable  meanness  of 
their  habitatious  must  be  the  fault  of  the  owner,  whosoeTer  he  be ; 
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iheir  dirt  is  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  wretched  tenants  them- 
selves, who,  like  their  kindred  Scotch  of  a  past  generation,  *'  wadna 
be  fashed  **  to  keep  things  tidy  about  them.  To  see  this  West  End  is 
to  put  the  top-stone  to  our  censure  of  the  place.  We  were  there  on 
a  sludgy,  slushy  day,  and  could  recommend  it  as  a  good  investment 
for  liquid  manure  to  the  owner  of  Tiptree  farm.  The  unshorn  men, 
and  unkempt  women,  too,  are  such  as  would  never  acquiesce  in  the 
new  reading  of  the  old  fable — "  there's  nothing  like  lather.*^  Most 
things,  we  suppose,  could  be  found  in  the  town,  but  we  are  dubious 
about  soap.  The  quest  for  the  philosopher's  stone  might  seem  less 
hopeless  here  than  for  a  cake  of  Brown  Windsor.  As  for  ourselves, 
with  whom  a  daily  bath  is  almost  a  religious  institution,  the  sordid 
wretchedness  of  the  scene  was  intolerable.  Oh!  for  a  modem 
Hercules,  cried  we,  to  turn  some  wholesome  stream  along  the 
noisome  by-ways  of  this  unsavoury  spot!  Oh!  for  a  second 
deluge,  rather,  to  sweep  away  the  dens  and  scour  the  inhabitants 
together ! 

The  late  Miss  Edgeworth,  having  no  family  cares,  bestowed  some 
pains  upon  visiting  and  improving  the  habits  of  the  poor,  doubtless 
with  some  effect.  When  we  asked  one  poor  person  did  he  remember 
her,  the  answer  was,  "  Oh  !  yes,  your  reverence,  right  well.'* 

"  Well,  what  kind  of  a  lady  was  she  ?  " 

"  Just  a  donnie  wee  thing — ^no  higher  than  that  !*'  pointing  to  ihe 
back  of  a  chair.  ''  She  was  jist  like  a  bantam's  egg,  little  and 
good." 

It  was  satisfactory  to  find  the  little  lady  of  great  g^ifts  pleasingly 
remembered. 


vn. 

There,  in  this  unfashionable  West  End,  Goldsmith  studied ;  and,  on 
the  spot  where  we  stand,  stood  the  parsonage-house  of  his  tutor,  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Hughes.  The  aspect  of  affairs  improves  as  we  advance 
northward  up  Church  Lane.  All  that  surrounds  the  parish  church, 
all  that  savours  of  Protestantism,  all  that  the  Edgeworth  name  con- 
secrates, is  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  clean.  The  well-preserved  old 
church  crowns  the  highest  portion  of  the  town,  and  is  pleasantly 
approached  through  the  lawn  attached  to  the  glebe-house.  The  tall 
grey  spire,  raised  by  the  engineering  skill  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  is  a 
commanding  object  to  a  great  distance — not  more  commandingthan 
the  influence  for  the  highest  good  of  the  excellent  clergy.  Evan- 
gelical, earnest,  devoted,  their  schools,  lectures,  prayer  meetings, 
orphan  charities,  flourish.  Gothic  churches,  gorgeous  music,  pictu- 
resque worships — not  these  are  the  glory  of  a  land,  but  a  ministry  of 
truth,  bold,  uncompromising,  yet  most  charitable  and  loving — such 
as  we  witnessed  here. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  neatly  famished  with  oak  panelling, 
and  with  honest  old  puritan  pewage.  No  cold,  comfortless,  open 
stalls  or  benches  for  us,  in  which  one  can  never  feel  the  sense  of 
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home — an  imitation,  as  far  as  Englisli  customs  would  allow  it,  of  the 
open  area  of  a  popish  church  I  Give  ns  the  dear  family  pew,  wherein 
our  fathers  worshipped  before  us,  and  which  we  should  as  soon  think 
of  forsaking,  as  of  forsaking  our  home.  There  can  be  no  strong 
attachment  formed,  we  fancy,  toward  a  new-fangled  open  bench ;  no 
wrenching  of  the  heart-strings  when  compelled  to  leave  it.  If  we 
are  not  totally  mistaken  in  our  interpretation  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  our  vaticination  will  yet  prove  itself  true — ^that  this  same  style 
of  inner  architecture  which  is  now  the  rage,  will  issue  in  making  it 
easier  for  restless  spirits  to  wander  about  from  church  to  church  than 
before  ;  there  will  be  one  tie  the  less  to  bind  them  to  their  ancestral 
place  of  worship,  and  ministers  with  shifty  congregations  may  be  led 
to  mourn  the  demolition  of  the  old  convenient  pew,  and  with  it 
much  of  the  local  attraction  to  the  house  of  God. 

In  this  particular,  at  least,  the  parish  church  of  Edgeworth-Town 
is  irreproachable.  The  aisle  is  spacious — one-third  of  the  width— 
the  pews  at  each  side  filling  up  the  remainder.  The  dark  polished 
oak  of  the  whole  interior,  and  the  crimson  hangings  of  the  desk  and 
pulpit  have  quite  a  rich  and  substantial  look.  The  squire's  pew — ^thnt 
of  the  Edge  worth's,  of  course — occupies  a  position  which  French 
politicians  might  describe  as  the  left  centre ;  it  is  handsome,  capacious, 
adapted,  from  its  size,  for  a  patriarchal  family.  The  whole  church 
wears  the  look  of  a  kind  of  household  chapel  attached  to  "  the  big 
house,'*  as  they  call  it  here,  for,  within,  the  walls  are  decorated  with 
marble  memorials  of  that  family  alone,  and,  without,  their  tombs  and 
inscriptions  are  equally  numerous.  Inside,  for  instance,  amid  othen 
are  two  on  the  right  of  the  communion-table,  commemorating  the 
best-known  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and  his  gifted  daughter.  The  former 
reads  in  an  oval  tablet ; — 

mCHAED  LOVELL  EDGEWORTH, 

BORN 

3l8T   Mat,    1744, 

DIED 

13th  June,  1817. 

On  a  square  slab,  directly  under  this,  is  expressed  in  iemu  eqnaHj 

simple  and  concise — 

MARIA  EDGEWORTH, 

BORN 

THE    1st    op    Jantart,    1767, 

DIED 

THE  22nd  of  Mat,  1849. 


TO   EJ 


AND   BACK. 
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it  wbII  of  t  0 

>f  a  clerical  Bon  of  tht 
b  reads  to  the  foUowin^ 


,  is  an  inscription  in  com- 
a^eworth  whom  Charles  II. 


THERE  THE  WICKED 
CEASE  FROM  TBOCB- 
LING ;  AND  THERE 
THE  WEARY  ARE  AT 
REST.  THERE  THE 
PRISONERS  REST  TO- 
GETHER ;  THEY  HEAR 
NOT  THE  VOICE  OP 
THE  OPPRESSOR.  THE 
SMALL  ANDGREAT  ARE 
THERE ;  AND  THE  SER- 
VANT   IS    FREE   FROM 

HIS    MASTER. Joh 

iii.  17,  18,  19. 


HERE  LYETH  THE  BODY  OF  THE 

REV.  MR.  ESSEX  EDGEWORTH, 

SON   OF   THE    HON.    SIR   JOHN   EDGEWORTH,    KNIGHT. 

AT  MY  By  his   express   direc- 

IVETH,  tions,  the  adjoining  verses 

SHALL  out  of  the  Book  of  Job  are 

LATTER  the  only  ornaments  of  his 

BABTH:  tomb.  His  memory  needs 
AFTER  no  marker  to  make  it  per- 
ns DE-  petual,  as  his  virtnes  are 

DT,YET  fi^shin  the  minds  of  those 

IHALL  I  who  knew  him  ;  and  his 

"HOM   I  lasting  charity  will  record 

>B  MY-  his     name     when     other 

n  EYES  monuments   shall  submit 

D,  AND  to  time. 

HER  ; 

HNS  BE  He   departed   this   life 

WTTHiN  the  3rd  day  of  June,  in 

iz.  25,  the  year  of  oiir  Lord 
1737,  and  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 

entrance,  extends  a  deep  and  noble  gallery,  free  of 
1  for  ever,  as  an  old  insrnption  on  the  front  of  it 
lace  which  the  poor  can  call  their  own.  The  chancel 
arch — which,  to  the  horror  of  all  ecclesiastical  martinets, 
port  is  itnf  tilt'  rifsf  end — terminates  in  a  blind  apse, 
?  reach" II i,^- desk  and  pulpits — a  very  pretty  finish  to  the 
aisle,  but  utterly  at  odds  with  the  rigid  uniformity  of  a 
?ed  eeclesiolog^'.  The  communion-table  stands  in  front 
t,   as   in   nearlv   every   Xoneonformist  church  in  Great 

♦  ft 

the  larLa*  low  font  before  that  aijain.      The  whole  circle 

estants  seems  never  to  have  got  fairly  into  the  ecclesias- 

for   their  churches  evervwhere  seem  built  with  a  mar- 

gard  of  the  points  of  the  compass.     Whether  this  be  a 

or  no,  we  shall  not   take   upon  us  to   decide  ;  merely 

lat  had  it  possessed  any  marked  enormity,  some  means 

-bly  have    been   adopted  during   the   last  two  hundred 

medying    the    evil.      To    our    certain    knowledge,    new 

e  l)een  raised  in  Ireland  within  the  last  six  years  which 

and  south  where  they  would  be  expected  to  stand  east 

"et  the  detection  of  such  laxity  as  this  has  never  robbed 

ir  of  our  repose. 

O  G 
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A  few  cottages  np  Granard-street,  in  decent  repair,  and  an  oifJbn 
Bcliool  bespealk:  the  good  taste  and  benevolence  of  the  Edgewoith 
family.  The  handsome,  but  unpretending  glebe  bouse,  with  iu 
magnificent  elms  and  beeches  is  an  appropriate  finish  to  the  scene 
on  this  side. 

VIII. 

On  the  eastern  end  of  the  Edgeworth  family  residence  is  the 
entrance  hall,  flanked  by  two  enormous  bow  windows,  a  very  wilde^ 
ness  of  glass  resembling  the  stem  of  a  three-decker  more  than  anj- 
thing  else.  Oriels,  Lancets,  and  Wyatts,  hide  your  diminished 
heads !  These  arc  meant  to  give  light,  and,  strange  to  say,  although 
constructed  by  a  mere  blundering  Irishman,  answered  their  purpose 
passably  well — to  the  disgust  of  your  Ruskins  and  Scotts,  and  Banrs 
and  Titos — the  advocates  of  picturesque  Gothicism,  Tudorism,  or 
Classicism — in  whoso  favourite  styles  the  useful  succumbs  to  xht 
beautiful,  and  windows  exclude  the  luminary  element,  instead  of 
admitting  it.  The  hall  within  is  spacious,  covered  with  excellent 
family  portraits,  and  suiTOunded  by  the  doors  which  lead  to  the 
vanous  apartments  of  the  house.  In  the  vestibule  salutes  us  on  tie 
left  that  portrait  of  Day,  the  author  of  "  Sandford  and  ^lerton." 
which  has  been  so  admii-ably  rendered  by  the  burin  of  Henn" 
!Meyer,  for  the  autobiogi^aphy  of  Edgeworth.  Sir  Salatliiel  Lc»vtlL 
Edgcwortli's  grandfather,  figures  there  in  all  the  splendour  of  officii! 
costume  ;  but  there,  above  all,  that  dainty  lady,  the  Lady  Edgtwonh, 
Htr.  Briihjnuin^  in  all  the  Elizabethan  stateliness  of  her  court  attire— 
the  lady  whose  appeai'ance  at  St.  James's  so  struck  the  protticase 
Charles  II.,  that  she  dared  not  and  would  not  go  within  reach  of  the 
royal  wanton  again — that  high-minded  lady  smiles  her  everlasting 
smile  down  on  the  spectator  from  the  canvas  overhead.  She  wears 
her  brilliant  ling  upon  her  thumb,  a  usage  corefuUy  displayed  in  her 
portnut.  The  famous  Edgeworth  knew  this  lady,  his  great  grand- 
mother, who  Hved  in  the  family  mansion,  on  the  property  attacheil 
to  which  she  retained  a  jointure  till  she  was  ninety  years  of  age; 
and  ho  himself  only  died  in  1817,  so  that  persons  knowing  him  wonU 
also  know  one  who  was  connected  by  a  single  ancestral  link  (not  of 
descent  of  course,  but  of  acquaintance),  with  tlie  court  of  the  so- 
called  "  !Merry  ^Monarch" — Lady  Edgeworth  being  in  her  early  prime 
in  the  time  of  the  second  and  least  worthy  Cluirles.  To  the  left  a  band- 
some  libniry  expands,  occupying  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  hon^e 
—  larg(»,  chcorfnl,  and  stocked  with  a  well-chosen  assortment  of  Uvt*, 
intermixed  with  golden  specimens  of  the  pictorial  skill  of  the  ladieis  i>f 
the  family.  Amongst  others,  a  colossal  St.  Peter,  after  one  of  the 
early  Italian  painters,  nnvsted  our  attention  ;  while  a  charaoten8tic 
portrait  of  one  of  the  Misses  Snevd,  an  unman-ied  sister-in-law  of  the 
quondam  pro])rietor,  in  the  c«istume  of  the  day  a  century  ago,  w«« 
l«)vely  and  fascinating.  The  dining-room  follows  cfi  suih\  occnpring 
tlie  centix'  <jf  the  front  -  thix'e  windows  opening  on  a  veranda.  Thi» 
room  is  also  garnished  with  |)ortnuture,  chief  amongst  which  is  the 
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ptadBome  likeness  of  the  late  owner,  the  ingenious  and  memorable 
Hdhard  Lovell  Edgeworth.  The  courteous  hospitalities  of  that 
nurtment  forbid  farther  detail.  Next  follows  the  handsome  draw- 
llj^-room,  the  veranda  in  its  front  being  enclosed  with  glass,  and 
Ims  made  a  fitting  receptacle  and  nursery  for  what  Young  calls  "  the 
JManted  populace  of  flowers."  Wealth,  comfort,  intelligence,  and 
i^U-bred  ease  have  made  that  mansion  their  home.  If  the  Muses  dwell 
here  no  longer,  it  has  only  been  to  give  place  to  the  Graces,  who 
iiad  their  charm  upon  the  daily  life  of  the  inmates. 
^  A  gate  in  front  near  the  village,  and  one  in  the  rear  on 
|li»  Granard-road  are  connected  by  a  short  carriage  drive  that 
Iblnraces  the  house,  leading  through  a  luxuriant  laurel  shrubbery, 
IRnrein  these  evergreens  and  others  of  unchecked  growth  attain  the 
hkitBiial  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  A  by-path  behind  the  house, 
tiered  to  domestic  seclusion,  conducts  to  a  most  touching  monu- 
jwnt  of  buried  love.  It  opens  towards  its  fttrther  end  on  a  tree, 
leneath  which  stands  a  Roman  altar  in  stone,  about  two  feet  high, 
luiding  on  two  stone  slaps,  a  sepulchral  urn  gracing  its  top,  with 
be  inscription  carved  on  the  front  of  the  altar : — 

TO 

HONORA, 

1780. 

This  was  that  second  wife  of  Edgeworth,  of  whom  in  his  personal 
nemoirs,  during  the  life  of  his  last,  and  still  surviving  lady,  he 
rrote  "  Honora  Edgeworth — the  most  beloved  as  a  wife,  a  sister, 
ind  a  friend,  of  any  person  I  have  ever  known."  All  testimony 
B  unanimous  as  to  the  loveliness  of  this  excellent  lady,  and  equally 
inanimous  on  the  other  point  that  never  was  mortal  wight  more 
ucky  than  Mr.  Edfjeworth  in  the  good  qualities  of  every  successive 
natch.  Horace  must  have  had  such  a  halcyon  sailor  in  view  when 
le  wrote  of  connubial  ventures  thus:  "Felices  ter,  et  amplius." 
More  than  thrice.  Four  times  did  R.  L.  E.  tempt  the  dangerous  sea 
>f  matrimony,  and  four  times  return  with  something  better  in  his 
tiand  than  Ahjce  itwrinrp. — "  wrecks  and  the  salt  surf- weeds  of  bitter- 
less."  However  often  the  diver  plunged  beneath  the  wave,  he  never 
returned  wnthout  his  store  of  pearls. 

IX. 

Our  heroine,  Miss  Edgeworth,  belonged  to  that  family  of  Edge- 
worths  who  settled  in  Ireland  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  somewhere 
ibout  the  year  I-jB^,  where,  ten  years  afterwards,  we  find  an  Edge- 
worth,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  his  brother  who  survived 
bim  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper.  The  names  of  Essex  and  Cecil,  retained 
n  the  family  ever  sinoe,  connect  them  clearly  enough  with  the  wor- 
thies of  that  time.  A  son  of  the  layman,  a  Captain  Edgeworth,  a 
widower  with  one  son,  married  a  sister-in-law  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridg- 

Go2 
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man,  the  Lord  Keeper,  wlio  liad  one  dangliier ;  and  these  two  vonng 
people,  by  right  of  Irish  precedent,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  vaarrj 
when  they  were  not  fifteen  years  each ;  and,  with  Irish  ingenuity  in 
evasion  of  law,  to  prevent  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  making  inqui- 
sition of  the  gentleman  for  running  away  with  an  heiress,  the  yonii^ 
lady  took  her  lover  behind  her  on  horseback  to  church.  The  fint- 
bom  son  of  this  precions  union  saw  the  light  when  the  comhiiied 
ages  of  his  parents  summed  up  just  that  venerable  number  of  thiitj 
years.  This  son  was  knighted  by  Charles  the  Second.  Of  the  ex- 
travagance of  himself  and  his  lady,  the  report  remains  that  on  one 
occasion  they  sold  a  handsome  estate  in  Lancashire,  and  repaired  to 
London  carrj^ng  the  proceeds  with  them  in  a  stocking,  which  they 
kept  on  the  top  of  the  bed,  and  to  which  they  both  had  free  acoeM 
till  the  contents  disappeared.  This  purse  must  have  borne  die 
nearest  resemblance  of  anything  in  modem  times  to  the  sieve  d 
the  Danaides.  But  Sir  John  developed  into  a  very  thrifty  and  pr(» 
perous  man  in  after  days. 

Colonel  Frank  Edgeworth,  their  son,  a  gentleman  of  property,  bnt 
fond  of  play,  after  staking  his  wife's  diamonds  on  one  occasion, 
without  losing  them,  vowed  to  his  wife,  in  a  fit  of  penitence,  that  he 
would  never  handle  a  card  again ;  nor  did  he.  But  not  long  iftei^ 
wards,  he  was  found  in  a  farm-yard,  pulling  straws  out  of  a  rick, 
and  betting  with  a  crony  on  which  should  be  the  longest.  This  itu 
"  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  life." 

His  son  was  a  lawyer  and  country  gentleman,  well  married  ind 
prospei*ous,  living  on  the  family  property  of  Edgeworth-Town. 
His  son,  again,  was  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  father  of  MiM 
Edgeworth,  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent,  marked  by  a  restkei 
eccentricity  that  bordered  on  methodical  madnesd.  With  Adam 
Clarke,  he  evidently  believed  that  no  man  could  have  too  many  irons 
in  the  tire — hence  he  plied  tongs,  poker,  and  shovel  with  fidgettr 
assiduity.  Lovell  had  a  delightful  mother,  who,  though  panhw 
from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  gave  herself  up  with  cheerfhl  aJacrity  to 
superintending  the  growth  of  her  son's  mind.  A  mere  casualty  caUed 
his  attention  to  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy  when  he  wasonlf 
seven  years  old,  and  this  determined  the  character  of  his  life.  Hii  I 
Latin  and  Greek  were  derived  from  the  same  scholastic  fonntain  ^  \ 
which  Oliver  Goldsmith  had  sipped  some  years  before — ^the  Rev.  3lr. 
Hughes,  ah'cady  named,  having  been  the  instructor  of  both.  Bnt 
ere  the  youngster,  more  craftsman  than  Grecian,  had  completed  hie 
ninth  year,  he  witnessed  a  miracle  of  mechanical  contrivance  in  Eng- 
land, whither  his  father  had  taken  him,  that  awoke  his  wonder  in  so 
slight  dep^ee. 

Wo  shall  allow  him  to  describe  it  in  his  own  words :  "  When  tfe 
came  on  the  high  road  to  Cirencester,  I  saw  a  man  earning  • 
machine  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  of  an  oval  form,  and  compo*^ 
of  slender  ribs  of  steel.  I  l)egged  my  father  to  inquire  what  it  w««. 
We  were  told  that  it  was  the  skeleton  of  a  lady's  hoop.  It  wae  fin^ 
uibh^^^  with  hinges,  which  permitted  it  to  fold  together  in  a  0^ 
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MUis,  80  that  more  than  two  persons  might  sit  on  one  'Beat  of  a 
b,  a  feat  not  easily  performed  when  ladies  were  encompassed 
"whalebone  hoops  of  six  feet  extent.  My  curiosity  was  excited 
ifee  first  sight  of  this  machine,  probably  more  than  another  child's 
it  have  been,  because  previous  agreeable  associations  had  given 
lome  taste  for  mechanism,  which  was  still  further  increased  by 
Measure  I  took  in  examining  this  ghttering  contrivance."  This 
lomenon  was  observed  in  1753,  confirming,  when  we  look  at  the 
le  fisishions  of  1860,  the  dictum  of  Solomon  :  "  The  thing  which 

been,  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  there  is  nothing  new  under 
nm. 

I  precocious  as  some  of  his  ancestors,  Lovell  Edgeworth  was  mar- 
in  a  frolic  before  he  was  sixteen,  but  his  father  very  sensibly  had 
iivorced  by  process  of  law,  before  the  frohc  became  painful  earnest, 
tntered  Dublin  University,  but  graduated  at  Corpus  College,  Ox* 
;  yet  here,  with  the  fatal  facility  of  marrying  proverbial  with  his 
itrymen,  he  was  a  sire  before  he  was  twenty,  Maria  being  one  of 
sh&dren  of  this  union,  and  bom  in  1767.  Fixing  his  abode  in 
land,  and  keeping  terms  at  the  Temple,  the  greater. part  of 
ime  was  passed  in  study  and  in  mechanical  inventions.  Many 
liese  last  were  extremely  ingenious  and  quite  in  advance  of  his 
;  several  such  as  promised  the  utmost  usefulness — as  for  in- 
08,  his  system  of  telegraphs,  but  this  relates  to  a  later  period, 
r.  Edgeworth  became,  by  his  scientific  pursuits,  intimate  with 
Darwin,  Miss  Seward,  and  the  whole  Lichfield  circle.  On  the 
ase  of  his  first  lady,  he  found  there  a  most  loved  and  congenial 
in  Honora  Sneyd,  the  same  to  whom  he  raised  the  altar  tomb, 

was  called  away  from  him,  however,  some  seven  years  after- 
Is,  lea\'ing  two  sui'\'iving  children. 

b  Christmas,  1780,  he  man'ied  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  his  de- 
jd  wife.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  ability,  and  polished 
Ders ;  and  died  in  1797,  after  a  happy  union  of  seventeen  years, 
i  1798,  !Mr.  Edgeworth  united  his  fate  with  that  of  the  Miss 
ifort,  daughter  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Irish  Church,  who  still  sur- 
$  him  in  venerable  years,  surrounded  by  children  and  grand- 
Iren,  but  in  possession  of  every  faculty.  The  Edgeworths  have 
nth  proved  a  fniitful  tree ;  but  they  have  recently  grafted  with 
>iest  effect  a  genuine  Spanish  scion  on  the  parent  stock,  and  this 
lises  a  renewal  of  strength,  and  a  fairer  florage  and  fuller  fruit- 
than  ever  before.     Faxit  D.  0.  M. 


X. 

o  the  oldest  of  these  families  belonged  Maria,  the  author.  Her 
pubh'shed  venture    in  literature  was   in  conjunction  with   her 

er,  "  Essays  on  Practical  Education,"  all  the  methods  of  which 
been  tried  at  home,  before  divulged  for  the  benefit  of  others.     It 

f  be  stated  here,  that  what  is  called  the  Look-and'Say  system  of 

ming  to  read  is  theirs,  and  that  sundry  rational  modes  of  teaching 
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now  prevailing  in  evciy  family  and  every  sili»»<»l  in  (ir*-.':  l'"     . 
are  u!ioousL'iou>]y  adopted  tnmi  the  writings  nt*  llit-se  i:*:*r'i  : —  ^•■ 
Alnu'St  all    the    novels   which   pmeceih'il   I'roni   thi<  et  ::■:•'  .    in   *  • 
creation  ot'the  t*lde>t  dauirhter,  the  lather  U'lnLTtim  ]n-a'.ti- .:!  '■  •'■■'■'' 
the  rep«^n  of  the  ideal;   but  fVen  the  puivM    tii!i"ii'^  t-i'  M.j-.i   .."'. 
pervaded  by  the  lathers  spirit,  and  are  jmifissfdly  di<i;i-  "i        T 
alvjimd  in  the  leaehinir  of  coninion  M-nse,  o\  evi'rv-d:iv  i:.-  ~.i.  * 
that  kind  of  Gospi-1  wliieh  expounds  "  How  to  makt-  ilu   I »  -'.  ■  '  ■  "- 
worlds."   Their  jnctures  of  Irish  elianicter  are  sinLTuhtiK  :t  .■■. :"  •' "  ■  ;■ 
aiv  eopied  from  life;  ami  in  searrely  one  in>tanee  aii-  tiJ  !::.    >     N 
mort'ly  in  these,  hut  in  all  her  prod uet inns.  liiitse  wlm  \\t':*»  :.i  . 
\\'n\\  the  cirele  anil  tnulitious  of  the  Kdin-wortli-Tuwi;   t:ji:.  "i.  "     'J 
centuryac:o,wouldtraee  the  iV]m>due!iouiif  familiar  iiirl'l?  -  >  i    .     *■ 
traits. as  in  "  Helind:K**tIu'y  would  reentrniM-i In- prt»iet"n't"ri.»  •     -  " 
and  to  i'ur  minils.  disairiveahle  and  exaciinuT  Thoina^  i>..\ .  •  ■ 
a  wite  for  himself.       As  ^fiss  Kdirt-wnrth  in  \\icX  pn«i-I:iii:.*.  '    .    '    • 
impivbable  iA'  \\vv  skeli'hes  wnv  i>flen  thr   must    iv;tl      i  '»  :  i-  '■  -  - 
crij»ts  K*\'  t'aets  whieh  ilie  erities  ])ront)UiKvd  inen-dib'*'  t'ijli'  *    '  •     - 
nation:   "the  verv  eiivum^laiiees  that  werr  t.-iki  ii  t:«  •:.  :i.i      '  ■    "" 

m 

thi»seihat  have  Ineii  obji'eti'd  to  as  impnOiable  «n*  iTiipii*-.!   ■  . 
K>«»av   oil    lri>h    Hulls"    is   the   mi»>t    fnUrtjii'iii'L*'  "t     :..•■.    •" 
serir-i.  and  is  a  jnint  publiration.      It  appi-:iiv>l    lir-i    <».    l-  '    ■ 

readi-rs    will    ii'nu'mlK.r  liie   aiuM-dote  i>t'   i\w    Si»'"v^ii    .\»: 
Soi'ietv,  tliar  in  ii>  wisilmu  di-fiiilnLT  it  an  i"*?-a\  en  ti.i   !!...!-    :. 
of  11  ibi'Viiian   l'.-,-     ■  .  '/■".,  onU'ivd  ini  fi'pii>    ^^lT^l    ;i    \  i -.v 
pro\  Lii^'  ilk-  r.:i!:ve  bivvd  uf  »»\i'n.      It    i*-  :i!i  ixtitiiii  \\   \-i" 
amu>ini:    inii'lit-iiiini  ;   viiiillraiiuL:   the   rli>i|Ui  in-f.    w.'.    :-•.■:    '. 
ot"   till-    lnwiT   i-ia-N-o    in    In-lnntl.       l*:i]i:i   IvL'i  wnrth    ifi    <..! 
U'l'ti'il.  ur.d  i-tji.  .r:«il,  and   .M;>s    |].  iTt-nrdi  d.  with   all    l\:\-   :!^^ 
oriLTJJial  ainln»r-h^j»,  \\vv  iu\\\iv'^  l";ii'i^  and  !':iTui«  >. 

[\    iw.w   nut    hr   nut    nt'  iianiii»n\    ^^itll    thr   Lff m ml   -v-.i.:    ■*    ' 
artieU*.   it'  wr   nuntr   \hr   ntt-nii«'Tt  d    l»iit    siill  iiiiinitabir  ii  •■.i:    • 
n-ady    wii    oii    the    |i:iri    ni'  an  I;i-li  luL'iriM'xxi'iiian.  \\\:^>  1  .i  i  :»*^    ■ 
dav   atu-r   da\   a   c-rri.iin    L:»"ni-ial  aii.i  li<.  l:iii\   \\i:i»  all  ii  ■  i '.     . 
and  J'lras.  till  tlwir  pa'ii'iji-i'  aiitl  rh:iv'!y   uiVf  *,':\"t\\   «  \!.a  .-'•    i 
thr    l»«irL'J»l'Wi»nia!i**i    li'»'miA  i'>  \K«".r  a^  ii.i  \ha'i«.T  ihli-  a-*  i  \  •  " 
morniiiir  ai  thf  ai'i-ii-N'i'Sin  -i  li'-iir,  \n1.i  :i  •'  ■■  ludv  wa^  l''  *"  '-   '  ' 
earria;,''!',   iho   nM    wmjiaM    bi'ijaii  :      "  .\_'i'    ni\   lad\  .«-:■.■■  i -*  !■ 
ladv>lii]>.   aikil    >:ii-i-.  «.•*   !.•  \.',iv  In-!-. ',.»«.  lini..'-.!:-.  ii.:«»  v.-.    v:.\:  . 
da\  N   iij    ill,-    \, ■:,:■;   r.iv  ^ui^..  .|;.||,'    I  ih-.anila-i   ii.ji.T  ".  :\'  :■■  " 
hhi|»  urave  nji-  a  ji-'iii.d  il' ii  ;i.  a!i-i  I  i..if   \  ■ -ii!-  li-'iii'U"  :j.i\  I    ;  i-    .»  ] 
i»t    iiiliai'i'i»  :'  " 

*•  *  Ihit.  mv  'J 1  w-M 

drrani<  aU\a_\ ««  l- ■  '-v   Hi    i 

'•  •  !).»     llir\     >■•.     i'.'  I- 
'  tlh'M    it    iiHi».i    I'l-    \  ■•il- 
ia-i\  >hip    tliaT    Will    '_j  \K 
Stii-ia'S    npimnii.  ti..i!     :\ 
oi'  MiutK  i:ave  the  inLTftiii'.i^  diiasau  tJ.-    \.il  .t  »■!   lur  dr\  .un 
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This  we  can  with  an  instance  of  assnranoe  of  very  recent 

),  somewhat  like  it.     An  acquaintance  of  onrs — we  may  call  her  * 
Lady  Boteler — was  once  asked  by  a  poor  person  for  some  tea, 
which  request  she  complied.     But  when  she  appeared  with  the 
A  in   her   hand,  her  appliant  at  once  insinuated  her  further 
Lest  in  the  shape  of  disappointment  that  it  had  not  been  forc- 
ed or  understood  : — "  Ah,  sure  your  ladyship  has  forgot  the 
!" — a  way  of  "  putting  it"  that  proved  irresistible  with  my 
l-hearted  friend. 

§  It  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  a  general 
■jticTiBm  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  works,  which  are  all  pervaded  by  the 
Iftme  spirit  of  utility  which  governed  the  multifarious  projects  of 
|er  j&ther.  But  we  can  earnestly  recommend  them.  The  author 
pKQst  not  be  supposed  to  have  confined  her  works  to  sketches  of 
pash  life  alone,  as  those  unacquainted  with  her  writings  might 
mrxnise,  from  the  greater  celebrity  of  her  essay  on  "  Irish  Bulls," 
ler  "  Castle  Rackrent,''  and  her  tale  of  the  "  Absentee."  The 
imrger  part  of  her  productions  are  as  English  in  their  scenery  as 
admirably  English  in  their  style.  Her  "  Belinda,"  "  Leonora," 
*  Modem  Griselda^"  "Popular  Tales,"  "Two  Series  of  Tales  of 
IWsbionable  Life,"  "  Patronage,"  and  "  Harrington  and  Ormond," 
Blight  have  been  written  by  any  Englishwoman  for  any  circle  of 
purely  Enghsh  readers. 

XI. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  "  Castle  Rackrent" 
will  excuse  our  reproduction  of  an  amusing  sketch  of  the  scenery  of 
that  novel,  >vhich  might  have  been  taken  from  the  lawn  of  Edge- 
worth  House,  and  which  singuhirly  verifies  our  own  not  flattering 
personal  observation.  Sir  Christopher  has  just  brought  home  his 
English  bi-ide,  whom  he  did  not  many  for  love,  and  she  displays  a 
supercilious  ignorance  of  her  surroundings,  which  her  liege  lord  does 
not  regard  as  flattenng  to  his  pretensions.  The  recorder  of  the 
scene  is  their  Irish  steward,  one  Thady  Quirk : — 

"*And  what  is  a  barrack-room,  pray,  my  dear  ? '  were  the   first 
words  I  ever  heard  out  of  my  lady's  lips. 

"  '  No  matter,  my  dear,'  said  he,  and  went  on  talking  to  me, 
ashamed-like  I  should  witness  her  ignorance.  To  be  sure,  to  hear 
her  talk,  one  might  have  taken  her  for  an  innocent,  for  it  was — 
*  What's  this.  Sir  Kit  ?'  and  *  What's  that,  Sir  Kit  ?'  all  the  way  we 
went.  To  be  sure,  8ir  Kit  had  enough  to  do  to  answer  her.  'And 
what  do  you  call  that,  Sir  Kit?'  said  she,  'that  that  looks  like  a 
pile  of  black  bricks,  pray.  Sir  Kit  ?'  '  My  turf-stack,  my  dear,'  said 
my  master,  and  bit  liis  lip.  '  Where  have  you  lived,  my  lady,  all 
yoQr  life,  not  to  know  a  tui-t-stack  when  you  see  it?'  thought  I,  but 
said  nothing.  Then,  by-and-bye,  she  takes  out  her  glass,  and  begins 
8])ying  over  the  country.  '  And  what's  all  that  black  swamp  out 
Jouder,  Sir  Kit  ?'  says  she.     'My  bog,  my  dear,'  says  he,  and  went 
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pn  whist linff.     *  It's  a  very  uely  prospect,  my  dear/  says  she.     'Yon 
don't  see  it,  mv  dear/  savs  he.   '  for  we've  planted  it  out  when  the 
trees  crow  up  in  summer  time/  says  he.     *  Where  are  the  trees : 
gays  she.  *  my  dear,"  still  looking  through  her  glass.   *  You  are  bUnd. 

mv  dear/  savs  he:    'what  are  these  under  voup  evesf'      'These 

•  .  '  •  •  _ 

Bhnibs  r '  savs  she.  *  Trees.*  said  he.  '  Mav  be  thev  are  what  yon 
call  trees  in  Iixland,*  says  she,  '  but  they  are  not  a  yard  high,  are 
thev  : '  '  Thev  were  planted  out  last  vear,  mv  ladv/  savs  I,  to 
Fofien  maitei-s  iK^tween  them,  for  I  saw  she  was  going  the  way  to 
make  his  hunour  mad  with  her;  'they  are  very  well  grown  for  their 
aL'e.  and  you'll  not  see  the  bojr  of  Allyballycarrick  o'  Shaughlin  at- 
all-at-all  throuch  the  skreen  when  once  the  leaves  come  out.  But, 
my  la<ly.  you  must  not  ciuarrel  with  any  part  or  parcel  of  Allybally- 
carrick o'  Shauirlilin,  for  vou  don't  know  how  manv  hundred  vears 
that  same  bit  of  hos  has  been  in  the  family.  "We  would  not  part 
with  the  l)02r  of  Allyballycarrick  o'  Shaup-hlin  upon  no  account  at 
all.  It  cu>t  the  late  Sir  Murtagh  two  hundred  good  pounds  to 
defend  his  title  to  it  and  boundaries,  against  the  O'Learys,  who  cut 
a  road  throuirh  it/  Now,  one  woldd  Imve  thought  this  would  have 
been  hint  entiutrh  for  my  lady ;  but  she  fell  to  laughing  like  one  out 
of  their  ritrht  iiiiuil,  and  made  me  say  the  name  of  the  bog  over  for 
her  to  get  it  by  heart  a  dozen  times.  Then  she  must  ask  me  to 
spell  it,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  it  in  P^nglish — Sir  Kit  standing 
})y  and  whist lin<r  all  the  while.  I  verily  lM?lieved  she  laid  the  comer- 
stone  of  all  her  future  misfortunes  at  that  very  instant ;  but  I  said 
no  moi'c — onlv  l«M»ked  at  Sir  Kit.'* 

!Miss   K»li:t\vni-th  wrote  much  in  this  style,  full  of  humour,  full  of 
patriotism,  full  of  p-ace.     The  ji^cater  part  of  her  life  was  rassed  in 
the  country  of  lu*i-  sires;  but  she  also  visited  her  native  Englaud. 
imd  Fniiire,  in   both  of  which  coimtries,  from  the  common  celehriiT 
of  her  own  naiiu-  and  her  father's,  the  l)e8t  circles  were  open  to  her. 
It  is  pleasant  to  iH)te  liow  — ti]Km  the  occasion  of  a  trip  to  France,  in 
IHOS,  with   Mr.  Kdireworth  and  other  meml)ers  of  his  family — the 
father,  who  was  entitled  to  In?  prt»sent   as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Cu'i-at  Jh'itain  at  the  iH'uuav  of  the  French  Academv,  pre- 
ferred  his  claim  to  that  distinction  on  the  ground  of  being  a  Member 
of  the  Uoyal  Irish  Academy.     The  celebrity  of  the  older  institution 
would  have  proved   a  ])assport  to  privilege  anywhere ;  but  Mr.  £.• 
with  all  an  irishniiin's  love  for  his  ctmntr}',  rather  assigned  as  his 
title    to   the    honour  the    obscure  and  infant  institution   of  which 
he   was    one    of  the    foundation   nuMnl)ers.      The   achievements   of 
this   Society  were  in  that  day  rather  in  a  state  of  promise  than  of 
])erf«)riiiauce.      Their  very  modest   motto — "we  WILL  EXPEAVorR  " — 
has  since  redeeiiied   its  earnest  significance  by  achievements  in  the 
fii'hls  of  science,  and  aiiti(juarian  and  elegant  literature,  which  have 
challent^eil  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Aliss    Edgeworth,   after  a   life  of  few  vicissitudes,  died,  nsefiiL 
honoured,  and  cherished,  in  the  midst  of  an  admiring  and  loving 
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fionily,  made  up  of  many  families,  in  the  year  1849,  at  the  nAtufe 


^  of  eighty-two  years — in  her  own  person  a  proof  that  time  and 
intiinacy  do  not  diminish  respect,  and  that  literature  is  by  no  means 
unfriendly  to  length  of  life. 

XII. 

Leaving  Edgeworth-Town  unregretting  on  our  return  to  "  Home, 
0weet  home,"  whom  should  we  encounter  on  the  way  but  our  friend 
Tim  in  veritable  presence,  and  in  great  glee  on  his  road  back 
He  had  been  gratified  with  his  reception  at  the  "  big  house,"  and 
was  further  delighted  that  he  was  getting  onward  to  his  Norah. 

•*  Ah !  Tim,"  said  we,  "  is  that  you  ?  Qiumiodo  vcdeSr? — How  do 
you  do  ?" 

*^  Becte  admodum,  never  better,"  replied  he  with  the  utmost 
promptitude. 

**  When  did  you  get  there  P"  we  asked,  curious  to  know  his  move- 
ments, and  hear  his  report.     "  Qtwtd  hord  Ulic  adfuisti  .^" 

*•  Ociavd,  Domine,  pomeridiandr — eight  o'clock,  yer  'anner,  and  no 
mistake." 

*'  Coenam  edisti  ?    Did  they  give  you  anything  to  eat  P  " 

**  I  mo,  fortissimam  coanam,  a  first-rate  supper." 

**  Quis  tibi  ininistrabat — ^tter  ne  ancilla  ?    Was  it  Owen  or  Matilda 
•  that  gave  you  it  ?" 

"  Najrther,  yer  *anner,  neque  puer,  neque  ancilla^  sed  domina  ipsa 
graiiosissima,  piissima,  et  re  mirifice  ed  gamsits  s%mi — ^it  warmed  the 
cockles  of  my  heart." 

"  What  did  they  give  you  to  refresh  you,  Tim  p  QacBnann 
edenda .''" 

"  All  sorts,  yer  *anner — varia  cxjetia — the  best  of  everything  ;  it 
could  not  be  beat." 

'*  Well,  Tim,  I  am  glad  you  were  satisfied ;  but  the  missis  couldn't 
treat  anvone  badlv." 

"  'Tis  herself's  the  good  warrant  for  that,  any  how,"  replied  our 
grateful  peasant." 

I  may  here  explain  what  I  learned  on  my  return  home,  that  when 
Tim  presented  himself  in  the  eveningwith  his  little  cow,  he  was  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  and  took  his  seat  by  the  kitchen  fire  ;  but  to  every  offer 
of  more  generous  provision  he  returned  a  modest  refusal,  and  only 
asked  for  a  glass  of  mulled  porter  and  a  few  cold  potatoes  warmed 
on  the  gridiron.  This  struck  me,  amongst  other  things,  as  charac- 
teristic of  our  poor  Kerry  man  and  Dog-Latinist. 

After  a  few  more  sentences  had  passed  between  us,  especially 
about  his  priest  and  the  Bible,  Tim  told  us  of  his  strange  frolic  with 
an  antiquar}',  which  we  recount  in  his  own  wild,  unsophisticated 
style. 

''Did  ver  'anner  ever  hear  how  I  circumvinted  one  of  the  Dublin 
savvongs  /" 

"  No,  indeed,  Tim,  never  j  and  I  am  very  curious  to  hear  it  p" 
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"  Then  you  won't  have  to  wait  long  for  it,"  said  my  hearty,  and 
smiled  such  a  rich,  meaning,  self-complacent  smile,  as  lit  up  bis 
whole  nature,  and  made  him  rock  with  scarcely  suppressed  merri- 
ment. He  fairly  chuckled  at  the  recollection  of  his  fim,  and  excited 
my  curiosity  to  hear  his  story. 

XIII. 

"  Well,  you  see.  Sir,  last  May,  two  gintlemen  and  a  lot  of  others, 
and  no  end  of  ladies  came  down  to  our  country  to  hunt  up  the 
antiquities  ;  they  b'longed  to  the  British  Ass — something — ^myself 
thinks  it's  Assoshia^huu.  These  two  was,  what  they  called  their- 
sclves,  savrotKjs,  whatever  that  means  ;  but  I  knew  their  own  honejii 
names  were  l)r.  Tame  and  Dr.  Tombs,  and  very  decent  fellows  thev 
were,  though  I  knocked  the  consate  out  of  Mr.  Tame.  They  went 
here,  and  they  poked  there  ;  and  they  dug  this  place,  and  they 
trenched  that ;  and  they  upset,  and  turned  upside  down,  and  turned 
in  and  out  ever}'thing :  'help  me,  if  a  pebble-stone  or  a  sod  of  grass 
escaped  their  prying  notice  ;  the  gintlemen  sticking  their  shillelahs, 
and  the  colleen  dhasscs — the  pretty  girls  —  their  parry  soles  every- 
where. 

"  Well,  Sir,  when  J  couldn't  make  out  their  business,  I  made 
bould  to  ax  Mr.  Tanje ;"  and,  says  I,  "  May  I  ax  what's  your  name  r" 
says  I. 

*'  Dr.  Tame,  of  Dublin,"  says  he,  mighty  consequential-like,  as  if 
every  one  knew  who  Dr.  Tame  was,  an'  I  never  heerd  of  him  before 
■ — Xiimjfiam  dr  Uliiwi  famu  aiuUvi. 

"  But  what  may  you  be  ?"  says  I,  not  a  bit  put  out  by  his  conse- 
quence, "  and  what  are  you  doing  here  ?"  said  I. 

*'  I'm  a  sdcnnuj,'^  says  he,  as  cool  iis  salt  cod,  "I'm  a  savvoutj.'* 

"  And  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  is  that,"  said  I ;  **  is  it  a 
monkey  or  a  Frincliman  ?" 

''  Well,"  says  he,  "a  ttavcomj,**  says  he,  "is  a  wise  man." 

With  that  1  bepin  to  twig  him,  and  guess'd  that  stwcung  was  just 
wliat  Slienius  Council,  the  schoolmaster,  used  to  tache  me  out  of 
ILn-ris :  sdjnrtts,  a  iclst'  ntdn.  "It  would  be  hard,  yer  'anner,  to  find 
any  one  that  ever  stepp'd  in  breeches  a  bigger  bom  ft)ol  than  the 
same  Mr.  Tame,  although  he  called  himself  a  wise  man." 

"  I'm  a  j)lnlosopher,  Mr.  Doherty,"  said  he,  after  he  had  inquired 
my  luiuie,  "  I'm  a  philosopher,  and  am  kem  all  the  way  from  Dublin 
to  settle  sonu'  knotty  ])oints  about  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  place. 
Can  you  give  me  any  inf'onnation  *f" 

"  Indeed  and  indeed,"  I  replied,  "it  would  be  presumption  in  me 
to  taehe  a  i)lnlosopher.  Sure,  I'm  but  a  frieze-coated  countryman." 
savs  I,  *'and  how  could  1  taehe  the  likes  of  vou  ?  A  love-let  tor 
fi'oni  the  Poj)e  t<^  his  wife  and  ehildi*en  wouldn't  be  half  so  quare  or 
impossible,  as  for  nui  to  be  taehin^  ])liilosophei'S." 

'*  Hut  local  knowledge,  ^Ir.  O'Doherty,"  and  there,  your  *anner, 
he  had  me  by  the  grip,  for  ye  see,  if  I've  a  weakness,  it  is  to  be  called 
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O ;  "  local  knowledge  you  may  have,  althongh  but  a  feeble  glim- 
mering of  general  philosophy." 

**  Niwer  a  farthing  candle's  worth  of  philosophy  at  all,"  said  I, 
**  I  jiflt  know  I've  got  a  nose  on  my  face,  and  I  foUow  my  nose,  that's 
my  philosophy." 

"  There  might  be  worse,  there  might  be  worse,"  said  the  Dublin 

"  I  hope  savvang  is  nothing  bad,  yer  'anner,"  continued  Thn, 
addressing  ourselves,  "for  myself  doesn't  know  rightly  what  it 
means,  except  that  the  savvong  showed  himself  a  fool.  Aiid  there  I 
iiiiiik  Horris  slumbers,  as  he  says  Homer  sometimes  does :  for  he  says 
Hie  wise  man  is  everything — a  rich  man,  a  good  cobbler,  a  beauty, 
and  a  king : — Dives,  qui  sapiens  est,  et  sutor  bonus,  et  solus  formostis,  et 
eti  rex.  But  he  left  out  one  thing :  he  should  have  said — *  hs  was 
also  a  fooV  Now,  our  philosopher  was  a  fool,  your  'anner ;  Tim 
Doherty  says  it,  and  will  prove  it." 
"  Well,  Tim,  go  on." 

*'  You  see,  Sir,  he  went  on  about  forts,  and  raths,  and  cromlechs, 
and  duns,  and  Cyclopean  buildings,  and  CoUineations,  and  Firbolgs, 
and  Tuath  de  Danaans,  and  Celts  and  Phoenicians,  and  Milesians, 
and  ethnology,  and  geology,  and  flint  tools,  and  stone  chips  in  the 
drift,  and  pre- Adamite  men,  and  torques  and  brooches,  and  primitive 
fortifications,  and  Ophite  temples,  and  Ogham  stones,  till  I  was  fairly 
dinned  and  deav'd  with  him." 

"  But  what  did  he  say  about  pre- Adamites,  Tim  ?  " 
"  Why,  yer  'anner,  he  would  make  out  that  we  mortal  min  of  our 
distric'  belonged  to  a  race  that  Hved  long  before  Adam — that  we 
were  a  peculiar  race  of  min — that  he  had  dissected  several  of  us,  and 
found  that  we  had  two  additional  vertebra}  in  our  as  coccygis  (I 
reniinil)er  his  Latin  names  for  the  parts  right  well)  more  than  other 
people — the  remnant  of  a  tail — a  bony  appendage  behind  to  sit  upon. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  now  ?" 

"  I  think  it  was  a  very  unwarranted  speculation." 
"  AiTah,  yer  'anner,  1  wish  my  Norah  had  heard  him  spekkylating 
upon  lier  Tim  haying  a  tail :  I  think  she'd  have  astonished  the 
sarcong  with  a  clout  of  the  potstick  on  his  caubeeii,  if  he  didn't  get 
a  pail  of  dirty  water  about  his  ears.  'T would  make  a  saint  mad  to 
Jiear  the  fool.  *  Here,  my  dear  friends,'  shouted  he  to  the  listening 
throng,  '  we  are  repaid  for  our  journey :  here  is  proof  positive  that 
I  am  riglit.  I  cannot  resist  evidence  before  my  eyes,  while  I  am. 
honest  sceptic  enougli  to  avow"  that  I  never  believe  what  I  never  scuw.^  " 
*'  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  I,  aloud,  "you  won't  believe  much. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  back  of  your  head  ?  Did  you  ever  see  your 
great-gi'eat-iri-an(hnotlier  ?    Did  you  ever  see  the  inside  of  a  drum  ?" 

*'  Xo^v  h^uk  at  this  Vniilding,"  continued  he  ;  "  this  accords  with 
my  theory,  that  tins  island  w^as  inhabited  prior  to  the  creation  of 
Adam,  by  a  less  highly  developed  race  of  mankind.  Mark  these 
stones,  how  rudely  laid,  how  coarsely  cemented.  Observe  their 
size,    Cyclopean,    as    well   as  their  irregular  masonry.      See   how 
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the  walls  rise  withont  any  distiiiction  of  tier,  and  bear  no  1::  lo- 
cation of  shingle,  or  other  roof.  How  utterly  unlike  this  is  to  ii.;- 
thing  ever  seen  before  !  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  such  architeotur*  a* 
this  is  demonstrative  of  our  problem.  Seeing  is  Wliorir-j :  r:- 
argument  is  required.  The  very  lowest  computation  we  t^an  x*-  ^ 
for  such  buildings  as  this  is  twenty  thousand  years  !  The  chronvl  jj 
of  the  Bible  is  wrong,  and  we  are  right." 

"  That  may  be  as  you  8avro7ig$  say,"  said  I,  "  but  I  know  to  ny 
own  certain  knowledge  that  one  vtone  was  not  there  la»t  Mid^'is- 
mer  ;  and  that  this  very  winter  I  helped  Paddy  Murphy  lo  buiid  :t 
for  shelter  to  his  wee  ould  grey  jackass.  Isn't  it  so,  Paddy  Murphv  : ' 
said  I. 

'*  True  for  you,  Tim,"  said  he  ;  "  Ood*8  truth,  and  there*8  no  Jiae 
denying  it." 

"  Och,  your  'anner,  you  should  a-seen  the  sarvang  ;  he  looked  lie 
a  stuck  pig  ;  he  stared  around  him  to  see  who  sided  with  him ;  bat 
when,  partly  at  Paddy  Murphy's  remarks  and  mine,  and  partly  ht 
his  own  scared  look,  the  gintlemen  fell  into  a  roar  of  lauffhinij.  ji'a'd 
a-thought  he'd  been  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  for  Dr.  Tame  UxTime  will 
and  foam'd  at  the  mouth,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  at  them  all.  as.  1 
curs'd  them,  bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  look*d  as  if  lie  ci.mld  thi>« 
all  the  world  into  the  say  clo.se  by,  and  himself  aAer  it.  To  miikei 
long  story  short,  he  tuk  to  his  heels,  and,  they  say,  never  sto}»{*'J 
running  for  two  hundred  miles,  till  he  got  into  Dublin,  and  burie«l  ^'* 
head  in  his  pillows  to  shut  out  the  laughing.  I  never  think.  ,^i? 
'anner,  of  these  men  that  would  be  wiser  than  God  Almi^htv  Liiii- 
self — Havvotujs — men  that  would  send  frogs  to  the  blacksmith  to  pri 
shod — that  IdonU  think  of  the  »hvd  nf  iW</y  Mi*i7*Ay  *  iia»." 

''  More  power  to  you,  Tim,"  said  we,  in  the  idiom  of  his  ronntn. 
*^  in  confounding  those  bat-like  philosophers  who  are  purblind  in  tlie 
light,  and  see  clearly  in  the  dark  what  no  one  else  can  descn' :  «lif 
dishonour  God's  word,  and  exalt  ])oor  staggering  human  remj^*D 
above  it.  You  scr\'ed  the  K«ni/i/ right.  Sic  ^mper  j»^rv«tHt !  S-i 
qu^xndo  hue  reversarus  e4t  f — Shall  we  ever  see  you  hexv  again,  Tim  ':" 

*^  Proximum  annum — next  year,  p1eusi>  God." 

*'  Farewell,  Tim  ;  safe  home  to  vou,  and  a  pleasant  meeting  with 
Norah!" 

"  Omnia  bona  tihi  atque  taii  ih*mn  twr^  exarervt^  jnitfr  ihttmi^m^U'^  * 
God  bless  you,  master  !  May  you  mid  the  uiistivsH  sit  upon  a  p-'UtB 
chair  in  heaven  :  and  drink  the  Faleniian  of  immortality  in  #tic««'J 
Bcuculorum  /" 

**  lia  Deus  /axil  ! — Vale,  vale.    Good-bye,  Tim,  till  we  meet  agtiB- 

P.P 
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Perhaps  there  are  not  many  i  lo 

the  world  was  produced  hy       p         J  ly 

who  mamtainea  that  the  e  wi      m        n 

in  apace  from  a  casual  coqcoiu  ai 

too,  who  did  not  disdain  to      i 

conclusion.     For  cosmical 

particular,  the  worst  fate  i  i 

months'  banishment  to   a  on 

principles. 

Sceptics,  however,  still  exist  Even  in  this  fiiinons  nineteenth 
century  of  ours— certainly  the  busiest  nnd  most  cultivated  which 
has  vet  been  recorded  in  the  book  of  Time — tht?re  are  somo  who 
think  it  good  philosophy  to  exclude  an  intelligent  cause  from  the 
universe.  Tearing  me  heart  out  of  creation  they  regard  it  as  a 
species  of  automaton,  and  resolve  all  its  phenomena  into  pure  dry 
mechanism.  Now,  as  we  are  so  much  accustomed  to  count  upon 
the  regularity  of  all  natural  processes — ami  wKni  ii.--|il(>nili(l  tribute 
is  this  to  their  perfection,  since  it  is  a  Irilmh'  |>;ji.l  Ly  ilic  Atheist 
and  the  Christian  alike ! — it  may  not  bo  misspent  time  to  consider 
what  sort  of  a  world  we  should  have  if  Chance,  or  any  other  non- 
intelligent  power  were  really  at  the  head  of  affairs.  And  lest  the 
inquirj-  should  .seem  to  refer  to  a  mere  phantom  of  Pa^n  cosmo- 
logy alone,  let  it  be  remarked  that  by  a  slight  change  m  the  con- 
ditions of  the  question,  the  inferences  are  equally  apphcable  to 
every  form  of  modem  unbelief. 

I  ask  the  sceptic's  company,  therefore,  whilst  we  glance  for  a 
few  momenta  at  a  planet  which  has  been  shaped  out  of  atoms 
fortuitously  assembled.  Eschewing  the  haughty,  contemptuous 
tone  which  is  sometimes  adopted  in  dealing  with  subjects  of  this 
character,  and  which  necessarily  frustrates  its  purpose  by  closing 
the  avenues  of  approach  to  an  incredulous  intellect,  I  will  venture 
to  discuss  the  topic  in  a  free  and  familiar  manner. 

The  loading  law  of  such  an  orb,  if  anj'thing  like  law  can  be 
said  to  exist,  must  of  course  be  this — that  in  a  Chance  world  you 
can  only  expect  Chance  results.  First  of  all,  then,  as  respiration 
is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  existence  to  creatures  constituted  like 
ourselves,  wc  must  be  furnished  with  an  appropriate  atmosphere. 
Now,  seeing  that  the  number  of  gases  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, both  simple  and  compound,  is  considerable,  you,  my 
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sceptical  friend,  shiill  write  down  the  names  of  each  on  sc-prini:*' 
slijis  of  j)ii]K*r,  tlu'ii  put  tln'ni  in  a  bag,  and  uften»-anL>  dmw  .'u: 
the  first  whi<*li  <roiii<;>  to  hand. 

If  you  hapjH*n  to  hit  upi>n  a  pcH.uliar  mixture  o«»n<i^tiiij  Y 
nitro^ren,  oxv^en,  and  a  little  carlKinic  acid,  I  ^lU  franklv  a«iiLi: 
that  the  admirable  ojmi)o^ition  which  envelopes  our  earth  m:i\  *> 
a  purely  accidental  ppMiuctiiin.  But  how  is  thisi*  Y»iu  dip  iL 
your  fin^'rs  and  brinf?  out  a  slip  labelled  chlorine.  WTiy.  chl'r.ri 
IS  a  deadly  poison  !  It  will  never  answer  for  your  Chano*  Wi«rl'i. 
A  few  whiff's  would  extenninate  the  entire  ix»pulation.  Si  uTifi*. 
inde(»<l,  is  this  <;jis  for  pulmonar}' ]mq)oses,  that  it  <»ecasinnsfiarti:! 
8pasms  in  the  windpij)e,  and  the  entnmce  to  the  elii^t  is  in>taTi!l) 
cioswl  against  th(»  intruder.  15ut  as  Cham-e  has  thus  fall»'i. 
e^rr-pously  failed,  l>e  it  obsen'ed,  it  may  Ik*  rt»as*wable  !••  pve  In  r 
another  opjKirt unity,  that  we  may  siv  il*  she  will  retrieve  li«  r 
character.  You  shall,  therefore,  draw  again.  What  n^u  :* 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  I  jK^rci^ive.  Alas,  my  pMnl  friend,  thi* 
is  worse  still,  if  jnissible !  Imagine  that  all  the  ]ioultr\*  in  crea- 
tion had  Ikk^'u  laying  eggs — that  all  these  eggs  had  lux'* •nit- 
intensely  putrid — and  that  all  thi»se  intensely  putrid  i^gjr*  had 
iK'en  l)roken  at  vour  (vet — and  vou  mav  fonu  .some  notion  of  the 
detestable  gas  with  which  your  pnldi'ss  might  have  encin^e*!  thi- 
globe.  And  could  you  exjKM't  any  res] )ect able  l>eings  t«»  nsiile  in 
su<'h  an  unsavoury  j)hin«'t  ^  I  say,  no!  But,  indtntl,  exi>ie!i«v 
M'oubl  be  impossible,  either  for  man  or  beast.  Tlienani  ftiuiii 
that  when  this  substance  was  inhaled  without  dilution  by  a:\ 
aniuial,  tlie  wn't<'bed  creature  fell  do^ii  dead  a.**  if  pieniti  by  :i 
bullet.  Mixed  with  (Mtninion  air  in  so  small  a  prop(»rtiin)  as  i*no 
]Mirt  in  a  thousand  it  has  prove<l  fatal  to  a  lar^n'  di^,  anil  evtn 
when  the  leg  alone  of  a  horse  was  inserte<l  in  a  reii'iver  tilletl  wiih 
sulphurette<l  hydrogen  the  <}nadni|NMl  was  summarily  dt*<tpi\i^l. 

Tbesi*  two  essays  at  an  atnn»sphere,  therefon\  having  IM  t«> 
nothing  but  j)oisi>nous  i-esults,  how  loni;  would  it  l»t\  think  v.»u, 
before  CI  I  a  nee  <'i»ntrivnl  to  bit  ujH»n  a  ga<  which  could  In*  bn*atht-i 
with  iMTfiK't  safetv  Y  Theiv  is  onlv  one  such  aerial  fluid  in  fai'^. 
AH  others  are  either  entin'ly  irn'spinibh\  or  if  they  admit  »»f 
inhalation  for  a  time,  like  pure  oxygen  **t  nitrous  oxide  ilaughim;- 
gas),  tbcN  are  unfittisl  i'nr  retrular  serviee  nn  other  in^iunds.  X^t 
IS  tliis  M»lit:iry  air,  stri«'tly  s|Haking,  a  ehemical  coni])ound ;  it  i< 
a  n)erb:ii)i<'al  mixture,  wbii^'  rniiHtituent<  niiirht  have  Utti 
adjii^^trd  in  any  <M)iirri\ able  |»ni|MirTiiin^  liad  tlii\  lui-n  determim^i 
by  rii'Mirr  in^^teiMl  nf  d< -ilLrii.  I  niiirbt,  tb'-nt-'n*.  fairly  n^iiuesl 
ynii  to  »|r:nv  ws.nu  in  unlrr  tt»  mmN-  tli-'^  piM|Nirtitin'*  rthat  i*  to 
say):  we  will  nunibir  loo  ^jij.^  of  p;i|i.  r  with  •»uu'%'S<ive  figun'* 
to  repreM-nt   tlie  iiilr»»giii,  loo  i,,   repn-M  nt   tlie  t»xvpi*n,  and 
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equal  number  to  represent  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  if  on  dipping 
your  hand  into  the  bag,  you  should  happen  to  bring  out  at  once 
the  three  inscribed  79  nitrogen,  21  oxygen,  and  xoW  carbonic  acid, 
then  I  will  cheerfully  admit  that  the  atmosphere  may  have  been 
casually  compounded.  But  as  I  see  you  don't  like  me  proposal, 
I  will  not  insist  upon  the  trial. 

Perhaps,  however,  you  suggest  that  in  the  countless  ages  which 
preceded  the  occupation  of  the  globe,  Chance  went  on  experi- 
menting at  random  imtil  she  hit  upon  the  present  happy  arrange- 
ment of  elements  P  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  the  proposition  is 
somewhat  monstrous,  but,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  shall  be 
granted.  Then  comes  the  question,  Pray  how  are  the  propor- 
tions of  the  several  atmospheric  constituents  to  be  maintamed 
firom  century  to  century  without  the  sUghtest  perceptible  dis- 
turbance ?  Alter  their  ratio  to  any  notable  extent,  and  it  would 
soon  be  all  over  with  mankind.  Now,  as  everjrthing  which 
breathes  is  constantiy  drawing  upon  this  aerial  treasury  for  the 
vital  element,  and  constantly  restoring  it  in  the  shape  of  a  deadly 
poison;  as  every  lamp  which  bums,  and  every  ramace  whicn 
glows  is  pilfering  the  atmosphere  of  its  oxygen,  and  polluting  it  in 
return  with  mephitic  fiimes  ;  as  thousands  of  noxious  exhalations 
are  incessantly  arising  from  stagnant  marshes,  decaying  forests, 
decomposing  ordure,  chemical  manufactories,  human  hospitals, 
and  other  fountains  of  pestilence,  we  might  naturally  expect  that 
the  atmosphere  would  be  thoroughly  disorganized  in  a  single 
generation.  There  are  coimter-processes,  it  is  true.  Most  vegeta- 
bles, for  example,  give  out  oxygen  in  the  sunlight  during  a  certain 
portion  of  the  year,  and  appropriate  carbon.  But  if  the  drain 
upon  the  air  in  one  way  is  to  be  redressed  by  supplies  poured  in 
from  independent  sources,  surely  it  would  be  a  very  marvellous 
thing  to  find  that  these  exactly  balanced  each  other,  and  yet  that 
the  result  was  due  to  simple  Chance !  You,  my  sceptical  friend, 
we  will  say,  are  a  paiiner  in  a  bank.  Yesterday  morning,  on 
commencing  business,  you  had  a  certain  quantity  of  capital  con- 
sisting of  gold,  silver,  and  notes  in  your  desks  and  drawers.  All 
day  long  customers  were  streaming  in  and  streaming  out,  some 
aying,  some  recei\4ng,  and  yet  at  night  you  discovered  that  you 
ad  prt'cisoly  the  same  amount  of  cash  in  your  coffers  ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  relative  proportions  of  your  gold,  silver,  and 
notes  continued  wholly  unchanged.  Now  Chance  might  perhaps 
acx^omplish  this  for  once  in  her  life.  Let  us  say  t^dce,  if  you  like. 
I  am  even  ^^^lling  to  go  as  far  as  three  times  ;  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  tell  me  that  it  could  happen  for  a  ^hole  month,  or  still 
more  i'or  a  whole  year.  And  is  it  likeUer  to  occur,  think  you,  in 
the  great  atmospheric  bank  ?     There,  certain  agencies  are  ever 
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drawing  upon,  or  adding  to,  its  gaseous  funds ;  but  lo  !  when  the 
books  are  balanced  from  generation  to  generation,  we  cann": 
ascertain  that  it  has  cither  gained  or  lost  a  single  farthing  by  its 
multitudinous  transactions.  I  can  hardly'  believe  that  il'  lawyt-r 
Tomkins  comes  to  you  for  £55  3s.  6d.  m  the  morning,  pniatT 
Thompson  will  accidentally  walk  in  in  the  afternoon,  and  haiiJ 
over  an  equal  amount  just  to  keep  things  square.  If  we  weix-  to 
allow  that  the  atmosphere  might  hold  out  for  a  few  years — a  l«»r.^ 
lease  of  order  in  an  element  which  is  exposed  to  sutrh  inoi>c*;iL! 
perturbations — who  could  reastmably  exj)cct  that  it^  pru]M>ni<'ns 
would  remain  unatfc^cted  for  centuries  P 

Next  let  us  consider  what  would  be  the  state  of  the  human 
body  in  a  Chance  world.  Of  course  we  must  conclude  that  it 
would  be  most  irregularly  developed.  Its  growth,  as  we  kn'»w, 
is  not  accomplished  by  adding  layer  to  layer,  but  by  the  tiextt-pm* 
deposition  of  small  particles  within  the  various  tissues  of  iho 
structure.  If  a  house*  is  to  be  enlarged,  rateably  in  all  its  depui- 
ments,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  the  wholo  buil<lin.; 
down.  In  the  corporeal  fabric,  however — that  is  to  say,  as  it 
exists  in  a  world  under  intelligt*iit  managi^ment — the  brirks  arv 
inserted  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  different  ]X)rtioiLs  iiK'n»aM.* 
pari  jmsHU.  But,  in  a  ])lanet  ruled  by  Chance,  should  we  have  any 
right  to  calculate  upon  the  symmetrical  expansion  of  the  fmmf-y 
Decidedly  not.  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  mv  scoptiuil  frieiiJ, 
I  think  I  pen'cive  some  very  fantastic  forms  m  that  e;isu.illy- 
created  globe  of  ours.  Yoiuler  is  a  l)oy — whose  right  arm  i* 
growing  with  double  sjmhmI,  whilst  the  left  has  .^iUsiH^ndeJ  all  pn*- 
grc\ss — by  the  time  he  reaches  manh<MKl,  one  hand  will  lie  sininj 
enough  to  fell  an  ox,  the  other  only  fit  to  tlouri.«h  an  infant'^ 
rattle.  Xor  is  there  anything  surprising  in  this  diserei»aney ;  f  »r 
is  it  not  extremely  impn)bable  that  just  the  same  quantity  *i 
material  should  l)e  aeeidentally  eonveyi-dto  two  s«'{Kinite  bnineht'S 
of  the  lK)dy,  so  as  to  j)nMliu»e  j»rtriselv  the  same  di^gn-e  of  enIaTO>- 
meutP  There,  to<i,  aiv  scum's  of  individuals  wlujse  K^gs  tliffer  xa 
extension,  and  who  ari'  consiijueiitlyeonijH'lltHl  to  employ  erutehe4 
i^y  comjH'nsate  for  the  bn^vity  t»f  their  limbs.  iXm't  blame  natuiv. 
How  could  she  hi'I])  it,  if  all  her  prot*eediugs  are  dictated  ly 
CliJince  *f 

But,  granting  that  the  huMiiess  of  growth  wt»re  c<»nduett^  with 
due  re;:uhiritv  duriiii;  vouth,  and  that  on  arrivini;  at  maturirw  I 
found  myself  in  a  >tatr  of  un<))iji-rtion:ilile  dt-vtlopmeiit,  how  do  I 
know  tliiit  I  >hall  j)n'M'rvi'  luy  pn»jH»rlionN  fi»r  a  MUirlo  Wtvk? 
Thi'  atoms  of  tlu;  Inidy  arr  jKrjHtually  ehaiiinng.     Next  Vfar, 

|>erhap<,  or  it  may  hv  in  a  niui'li  >horttr  ]KTi<Nl  of  time,  I  may 
lave  parted  with  my  prcM-nt  >t«K*k  of  m^ileeules  and  aoquired  a 
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new  set  entirely.  But,  in  order  to  maintain  my  shape,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  proceases  of  nutrition  and  decay  should  be 
adjusted  with  the  most  exquisite  nicety.  Of  course  I  cannot 
expect  this  in  a  Chance  planet,  um!  aci-i.uillii'^lv  ]  M.nn  ili-onver 
that  the  assimilating  powers  «{'  my  liudy  aif  DWiuiatchiu^  the 
disintegrating  forces.  The  consequence  ?  I  gu  on  expuudiug  in  bulk 
from  year  to  year.  I  attain  the  most  preposterous  dimensions.  I 
lose  all  comeliness  of  person,  and  bet-ome  an  unwieldy  monster. 
Such  an  amorphous  mass  of  humanity  was  never  yet  seen  upon 
any  well-regulated  globe.  To  stand  erect  is  difficult;  to  walk,  ex- 
cessively painful ;  to  run,  utterly  impossible.  Showmtai,  who 
deal  in  gumts  and  extremely  stout  personages,  would  make  me 
tempting  offers  were  it  not  that  the  frequency  of  the  pheiiomenoa 
in  a  Chance  world  excludes  me  from  the  only  occupation  which 
extravagant  corpulence  can  command  —  not  that  I  should  feel 
proud  to  enter  the  profession,  even  if  I  could  turn  my  m^nitude 
to  lucrative  account,  for  it  would  not  be  very  pleasant  to  be  carried 
about  in  a  caravan  and  exhibited  to  gaping  bumpkins  at  the  low 
diarge  of  a  penny  a  head. 

Further,  if  Chance  preside  over  these  corporeal  imitations,  the 
peculiarities  of  form  and  face  by  which  we  now  recognise  eaeb. 
other  could  no  longer  serve  as  tests  of  our  identity.  Althou^  your 
nose  may  be  of  Roman  build  this  year,  is  it  not  quite  prolwble  (as 
you  will  have  a  new  one  next  year)  that  it  may  then  d^enerate 
mto  a  disreputable  pug  ?  In  a  world  where  all  is  of  fortultons 
origin,  I  can  give  no  guarantee  that  your  handsome  visage  will 
not  be  succeeded  in  a  lew  months  by  a  countenance  which  would 
have  served  for  a  fabled  Caliban,  or  for  a  veritable  Heidegger." 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  produc- 
tive of  immense  inconvenience,  for  the  rapid  changes  occurring  in 
our  features  would  occasion  innumerable  mistakes,  and  at  times 
render  it  difficult  to  establish  our  individuality.  A  dear  friend 
from  a  distance  comes  to  visit  you ;  you  pass  him  in  the  street  as 
if  he  were  a  perfect  stranger,  and  when  he  walks  into  your  room 
it  is  necessary  to  compare  notes  at  length  before  you  can  shake 
hands  with  proper  ardour,  and  admit  him  to  his  rightful  place  in 
vour  affections.  A  rich  acquaintance  leaves  me  a  pretty  little 
legacy  (verj'  kind  of  him — that  is  the  way  for  a  man  to  get  his 
memorv-  cherished)  but  the  heir-at-law,  who  does  not  approve  of 
the  transaction,  makes  all  sorts  of  difficulties  about  my  identity, 
until  at  last,  finding  that  the  mere  presentation  of  my  person  is 

•  An  opera  manager  in  London  (io  the  time  of  George  II.)  who  wi»  M 
miowneO  for  uglinew  that,  though  the  Earl  of  Cheiterfleld  iregered  a  Ui^  •um 
be  would  Bnd  a  match  in  perwnal  hideouineu,  tui  lardahip  wu  cooipelted  to 
coufeM  himMlf  vaDquiihcd. 
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of  no  aTBily  I  am  compelled  to  ajsk  people  to  swear  to  me  85  if  I 
were  an  impostor,  and  even  then  the  sordid  fellow  (I  mean  the 
heir)  has  the  bad  taste  and  ef&ontery  to  intimate  that  my  sponsors 
ought  to  be  attested  themselves.  In  short,  if  the  changes  in  the 
human  body  were  not  conducted  with  matchless  skill,  society 
would  be  thrown  into  confujsion,  and  uncertainties  like  those  which 
attend  a  masquerade  would  continually  arise,  unless  each  indi- 
vidual fastened  a  card  to  his  coat  as  he  does  a  brass  plate  to  his  door. ' 

Then  what  sort  of  animals  should  we  have  in  our  Chance 
planet  P     Glance  at  yonder  poor  horse.     Its  four  feet  happen  to 
be  all  of  diflferent  lengths.     The  creature  is  perfectly  usel^ ;  for 
though  it  can  hop  along,  the  performance  is  varied  by  many  a 
ludicrous  tumble.     No  child's  wooden  charger  with  its  1^  all 
shattered  could  exhibit  a  more  dilapidated  look.     I  observe,  too, 
an  ox  which  has  no  joints  in  its  knees,  and  in  consequence  the 
brute  must  always  remain  erect,  or,  if  it  falls,  must  continue 
prostrate  till  relieved  by  death.     Nor  is  it  uncommon,  I  am  told, 
fer  an  elephant  to  be  bom  with  a  solid  instead  of  a  tubular 
trunk,  so  that  the  sagacious  animal  can  neither  refresh  itself  by 
sucking   up  water,  nor  revenge  itself  by  squirting  mud  over 
frolicsome  tailors  at  Delhi.     It  appears,  also,  that  the  pinions  of 
birds  are  of  unequal  power — ^it  would  be  a  marvel  indeed  were 
it  otherwise — hence  you  may  see  eagles,  when  desirous  of  making 
for  their  e}Ties,  twisting  round  and  round  in  the  air  like  a  steam- 
boat which  has  lost  the  paddl^wheel  from  one  of  its  sides. 

Fishes  are  subject  to  a  similar  infirmity,  though  occasionally  it 
turns  out  that  their  fins  are  inflexible  and  won't  work  at  alL 
Beavers  now  and  then  find  themselves  unprovided  with  cutting 
teeth  to  get  timber  for  their  dams ;  and  instead  of  the  broad 
trowel-tails  required  for  their  plastering  operations  they  are  over- 
whelmed with  indignation  on  discovering  that  their  appendages 
are  too  slender  and  wire-drawn  to  be  of  the  slightest  service. 
And  there,  too,  are  birds  which  don't  know  how  to  build  a  nest ; 
wasps  which  cannot  draw  their  stings  ;  beetles  which  cannot  get 
their  wings  from  under  their  cases ;  oysters  which  cannot  dose 
their  valves  when  once  opened,  insects  without  ant^*nnae  to  feel 
their  way,  and  polyps  without  tentacles  to  seize  their  food.  In 
fact,  matters  so  frequently  go  wrong  that  it  is  only  here  and  there 
— just  by  chance,  you  know — ^that  a  creature  is  found  to  be  perfect 
in  all  its  parts  and  functions.  Ought  we  to  feel  s\irprised  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  If  all  things  were  made  at  haphazard,  1  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  our  stock  of  animals  would  be  superior  to  the  wooden 
zoology  of  a  child's  Noah's  ark,  and  yet  you  would  laugh  incredu- 
lously were  you  told  that  the  contents  of  such  a  toy  had  been  pro- 
duced without  skill  or  even  design. 
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Still  more  egregioua,  however,  would  be  the  blundeis  wiatAk 
Chance  would  commit  wheu  she  came  to  deal  with  the  cravings 
and  instincts  of  the  brute  creation.  If  the  loi^iiigs  of  an  animal 
are  not  in  strict  harmony  with  ita  organism,  it  must  either  hve  a 
m^rable  life  or  die  a  premature  death.  Your  fortuitoos  goddess, 
we  will  say,  makes  a  slight  mistake  in  an  herbivorous  creature, 
■ad  inspires  it  with  a  passion  for  flesh.  She  transfers  to  th« 
flheep  the  carnivorous  appetite  of  the  wolf.  What  is  the  fleecy 
qoadniped  to  do  i'  Grass  it  declines,  and  from  turnips  it  turns 
away  in  disgust.  Pressed  by  hunger,  it  makes  a  dart  at  a  hare,  but 
soon  perceives  that  its  feet  are  totally  unfitted  for  the  chase.  The 
want  of  appropriate  teeth,  the  feebleness  of  the  paws,  th«  absenos 
of  all  strat£getic  arts,  clearly  show  that  the  creature  has  not 
Iwen  aggressively  constructed,  whilst  the  length  of  the  intestines 
(short  in  the  carnivorous,  extensive  in  the  herbivorous  tribes) 
vrores  that  the  sheep  would  fare  but  ill  if  it  attempted  to  earn  its 
trvelihood  as  a  predatory  beast.  Or  suppose,  again,  that  the 
building  instincts  of  certain  animals  w>  ..'  u'l-i'i  i<'>"i  [:<'.-,  for 
example,  are  impressed  with  the  notion  Ui  ii  ili.y  nw/iit  tu  turua 
webs  like  those  of  the  spider.  Their  cffiiit::,  .if  ctiurse,  are  utterly 
Tain.  They  have  no  glands  capable  of  seiTcting  liquid  silk,  no 
nnnnerets  with  which  to  twist  it  into  a  linf  gossamer  cord,  nor  is 
tbeir  geometrj-,  however  marvellous  in  iisfif,  at  all  applicable  to 
the  formation  of  clever  snares,  such  as  aic  iyovl-u  by  the  devonrers 
of  flies.  On  the  other  hand,  spiders  uro  of  opinion  that  their 
vocation  is  to  fashion  hexagonal  cells,  ami  lo  live  in  waxen  cities, 
like  the  producers  of  honey.  But  they  soon  discover  that  they 
can  neither  manufacture  the  necessary  material  nor  shape  it  into 
a  proper  comb  even  if  provided ;  and  that  unless  they  act  in 
direct  hastility  to  their  impulses  they  can  never  hope  to  suck  the 

Sices  of  a  single  fly.  1  know  that  these  cases  must  sound  absurd, 
ut  why?  Simply  because  the  instincts  of  animals  are  so 
happilv  and  so  uniformly  adapted  to  their  organization — their 
mental  nature,  if  I  may  so  speak,  tallies  so  wonderfvdly  with 
their  physical  constitution — that  no  defect  or  discord  can  be  said 
to  exist.  Chance  might  possibly  have  hit  upon  the  right  arrange- 
ment in  one  or  two  instances,  but  could  she  in  fifty — a  hundred — 
a  thousand — ten  thousand  Y 

In  the  next  place,  I  might  dwell  upon  the  mistakes  which 
wonld  occur  in  the  Vegetable  World.  Plants  would  labour  under 
Tttrious  imperfections,  and  exhibit  many  grotesque  departures 
from  natural  truth.  We  should  have  leaves  which  would  not 
perform  the  functions  of  lungs,  roots  which  imbibed  noxious  in- 
stead of  nutritious  material,  anthers  which  could  not  shed  their 
pollen,  flowers  which  made  iheir  appearance  at  the  wrong  season. 
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only  to  suffer  an  imnu'diiite  blijrht,  fruits  wLirh  hud  n'»  -wt*::..  - 
and  roses  wliidi  hud  no  smell — in  fact,  here^ie*'   in   \\  -• :  .*    ". 
would  btHronie  so  frequent,  that  it'  tliev  lia]»j>eiir<l  in  a  rt  i-  :. .  . 
world,  we  shnnld  say  its  Flnm  had  run  jK-rlirtly  era/vd. 

Let  us,  however,  in([uire  in  what  way  ('hanei-  W'»uM  ti-  i!  .'..•'. 
another  vital  t^ueslion,  nanuly,  the  numerii-al   ailju-^iiia.!/  ■  :  *  ■ 
sexes.      The  se]>aration  uitlie  human  raer  into  two  -^n:;  :.-.  ■     - 
sidered  in  ils  soeial  results,  is  j)erha|»s  the  ma>ter->lri»k«-  "t  <  ii  i: 
for  douhtless  in  a  monarious  planet    iiiortaK    wniiM  l.»r.':..-    • 
exeessiv(»lv  disatrreeahle  that  noliodv  wouhl  volunlariU  ^  h  • :  ::  .-  . 
place  o\'  resideiKv.      Ftirtunately  lor  u.s,  the  ratio  i*t"  thi-  iL.t-.  ..  •  ■ 
to  the  feminine  element  ajiiieai's  to  he  siru|»ulou^ly  ni.iint.iii.*  ■.. " 
births  in  the  f«»nuer  <le|>artment  heinj;  sliuhtly  in  e\ii  -*  i*:   •".  -* 
in  the   latter,*  >o  that  makini:  allowanre  Inr  ih<-  ^  \f  j.  i  :..".-    .    . 
hirpM'  ])erils  whieh  -^iirim;  from  war.  naviiratiiin,  aii>l  •■ih.  r  v.. 
pursuits,  the  two  di\i>iou*i  may  bi'  >i\i'ul  t«i  matrh  <  .nh  ••:!.•  :    •*  ". 
marvellous  nieety.      Now,  if  Chance  eoul.j  In-  >iijiji.i-i  i  ;..  ;•:  -  . 
over  any  «|Ue>iion,  it  i<  surely  thi**.     Nulhim:  ean  !•*•  m  •:•    .■ 
tain  than  the  sex   of  thr  inl'ant  which   will    In-   burn   !.--:i.   :: 
Not  the  faiiite-'t   jjredictiou  can  be  lia/ardnl   on   tin-   ]-■::.'       N 
principli'  of  rotation  can  bi-  detcclcil,  but   the  cvmt  app-  .i  -  *  ■ 
as  fortuitou*i  as  if  it  wire  dclcrmim  d  bv  the  t««v-  of  a  h.ilt-.H  ■  : 
or  tlie  twirl  ol*  a  tccttMuia.     And,  it'  >uch  bi-  tin-  imm-  in  i;..:...  . 
instances,  i^  it    likcl\,  when  the  «ium  luial  «»t"  l»irlh*  i^  c-.::.;    • 
that   the  two  clriin'ni-*   will   alway**  cuin'^piMul  in  a  ct-r!  ii:.  •    ■ 
and  diiinit*'  projHJition!"    W'r  ^^Imuld  lApif^^  cun-iibral  b   *  .•:  ■  - 
if  wr  di-ro\t'i»«|  a  b'.inu.:h  in  Kn'.:land  win  ir  tin-  ri\al  i  ;:.  .  .  •■  * 
polled   n«:irl\  ihr  -anif  nnnil>ir  <>f  vntcs  at  «\iry  elecT:':..  -    *:    ' 
\u   >|»ite  of  all   thi'   di^inrbimr  tMii-fs   (jHMMHiiary   i»r  int-x".- ./  '  . 
which  mar  tin'  in:rurii\  nf  pt  nph-  i.n  ^ucli  iicra>iiin<,  wi   -i-  .! .  > 
able  to  sav  with  ci»nlitl«'n«i'  what  wi»ald  be  the  re>ult  of  t.\»  r*.  •.   :■ 
te*^t  t«»r  LTi-nt-raii'iti^  to  coim-. 

In  our  Cliaiur  World,  howrvir.  this  admirable  a-li'.!-':::* : '     : 
the  >e\i>  wouM  >iMedil\  be  dt^iri>\eil.     'rinre  Miav  U    a    r.:.     ■ 
niale^  perhaps  fur  a  t'ew  centurl«  -».  and  then  a  ]»r«»tii«»!M:i  ..:'  ;"i  :;..■.'.•-. 
n**  if  .Naiuie  Were  p!a\  iMi:  at  eni*«N  purpM«.i  <  Willi  thi-  liiiVi  i:i  r..  ■ 
In  oiir  e-»uMtrv,  \ini  niiuht  b.jxi-  a  laiu'e  niajifritN   i»f  ^-Mi.^'ir^  .    • 
aiintlier,  a  laijf  maj'-iitN  i>l'  !mi  In  li»r*  ;    aii'l  tlp'Mjh  tl.t   :w  ■  •.  ..   * 
certainK    eiiiin-  t'»  t«  iiii^.  aii-l   ni  ike   a   n.aTeh  i»f  it.   \t:    i:    \k     .  . 
wire»l\  bt'  e.iiiVi  i!ii  i;t    liT   a    kii.::iinm    in    riui'-jt     !■•  i.i::-.     :.    i 
(•••ui'T-hiji  with  ai:..:)i.  r  in   .V-^ia.  "r  t.i  r..ii:rii!  n..iM  ::..-i.\   i:.  -  . 
a  w  li.ij. -:ili'  \\  i\   .1^  iiii-l.T  1.1-  i.ii.--.:-\   r..  ri'i:i^-  '\*    ::.•  .-.li..'. 
Anil  w  li.iT,  iii.n    I  .t-k.  w-i.,!-!  :  i .  -i;;..   ->!  ^'-i  h  'x ,  il'  :!.•    Lid.-*  jr-  * 
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>  rare,  that  they  only  numbered  (say)  one  in  twenty  P  Judge 
'  the  competition  which  would  ensue  for  the  hand  of  every  eligible 
aiden.  What  offers  she  would  receive  by  each  post  ana  at  each 
irty.  What  jealousies  would  be  excited  whenever  she  appeared. 
Tliat  quarrels  would  inevitably  arise.  What  duels  would  be 
ught.  Verily,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  if  Helen  really 
«t  the  Greeks  a  ten  years'  siege,  a  planet  in  which  the  rougher 
ement  so  fearfully  preponderated,  would  have  to  exist  in  a  state 
'  chronic  warfare.  On  the  other  hand,  shall  we  suppose  that  the 
ir  sex  had  acquired  a  similar  numerical  ascendBncyP  This, 
)wever,  is  an  aspect  of  the  question  on  which  it  might  be  unwise 
speculate.  Be  it  enough  to  observe  that  for  six  thousand  years 
le  human  race  appears  to  have  run  its  course  in  double  file,  and 
lis  happy  equality  betwe^i  the  sexes  has  been  invariably  main- 
ined. 

Illustrations  like  these  mi^ht  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
ifficient,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  a  world  placed 
itirely  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  Chance,  imcertainty  must  attach 
every  physical  proceeding.  Matters  could  not  be  kept  right  for 
single  aay,  much  less  for  sixty  centuries  in  succession. 
But  perhaps  you  tell  me  that  you  are  a  sceptic  of  a  higher 
ass.  You  beUeve  in  some  principle  of  regularity,  though  you 
in't  know  what  to  call  it  exactly.  You  cannot  deny  that  the 
lenomena  of  nature  operate  with  wonderful  precision,  and  there- 
re  you  are  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  some  virtue  inherent  in 
atter — some  suffusing  influence,  perhaps,  which  works  what  you 
e  pleased  to  term  the  machinery  of  creation  with  all  the 
rtainty  of  law.  Such  a  theory,  however,  will  be  of  little  avail, 
ranting  the  existence  of  this  anon}Tnous  principle,  you  forget 
at  it  might  have  been  exercised  wrongly  instead  of  rightly, 
olishly  instead  of  wisely,  malignantly  instead  of  benevolently, 
is  clear  that  the  arrangements  of  nature  might  have  been 
st  the  reverse  of  what  they  really  are.  The  blunders  and 
•fects  I  have  ascribed  to  Chance  might  have  been  standard 
atures  in  the  economy  of  our  globe,  and  not  mere  occasional 
lomaHes.  A  clock  may  be  made  to  go  erroneously  as  well  as 
rrectly ;  the  hour  hand  may  travel  backwards  instead  of 
rwards ;  the  minute  pointer  may  require  half-a-day  to  move 
und  the  dial ;  the  hammer  may  stiike  six  when  the  sun  tells  us 
is  exactly  noon.  Just  as  it  might  have  been  arranged  that  the 
ound  should  only  produce  weed  or  noxioua  plants.  For  the 
x)l  of  the  sheep,  the  spines  of  the  hedgehog  might  be  substi- 
ted,  and  the  horse  might  be  as  tardy  in  its  movements  as  the 
>th.  ChUdren  might  be  bom  without  the  sense  of  hearing,  and 
e   tongues  of  the  human  race  might  all  be  soldered  to  their 
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jaws.  Our  teeth  might  ache  from  morning  till  night,  anduurtn-s 
•e  covered  with  corns  and  bunions  from  our  ver\-  hiith.  thir  j<'iL:* 
might  occasi<m  us  as  much  torture  whenever  thoy  wen-  »ini'l«'Vo: 
as  a  creaking  door  vriih  rusty  hinges  would  feel  were  it  luti^wt-i 
with  sensation.  Our  eyes  might  be  iixed  in  our  heuiL<  with-u: 
power  to  roll  them  in  their  orbits,  or  to  adapt  the  \'i>inn  to  u-r 
or  distant  objects.  Everj'  odour  might  be  intolerably  disirustiLi!. 
and  even  roses  and  \'iolets  might  compel  us  to  faint.  Ksuh  urth  .e 
of  diet  might  disagree  with  us,  so  that  the  p<  tor  stomach  ^h1•uIci  U 
kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  insurrection.  Why,  in  ^hort,  ^h^iili 
not  evil  and  error  be  the  fundamental  laws  of  ert^atinn.  il'  :he 
universe  is  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  uninspired  mui  k:nr  1* 
It  is  easier,  indeed,  to  make  a  clock  which  shall  go  ^-nmg  all  day. 
than  one  which  shall  neither  gain  nor  lose  a  single  second  in  a  \ij^ 
And,  certain! v,  it  must  have  bivn  much  easier  to  frame  a  Wi.rii 
which  should  be  a  ])rofound  bungle,  than  one  which  should  U  i 
perfect  success.  I  don't  wonder  that  a  pK»r  ])agan  deity  hki*  Juj-it* : 
(according  to  the  old  satirist)  should  have  to  examine  the  hra^t^.^ 
from  time  to  time,  to  see  whether  the  tiiToameut  had  not  f;AUen'  u: 
of  repair. 

Lastly,  however,  the  sceptic  should  rememl>er  that  even-  thi'  r. 
of  creation,  which  excludes  the  idea  of  a  i^ist*  and  indtjitudc!:: 
Ruler,  demands  a  greater  amount  of  crtnlulity  than  any  nf  thi  r>- 
cognised  cn*e<ls  he  j)rofesses  to  despist*.     If  ('hance,  fur  exanij!*. 
really  governs  the  universe,  we  must  hold  that   she  is  c;i[«:rr>!t  :i 
nerfonninir  a  host  of  niinirlcs  ever\' minute.     Tlie  athfi>t  in  i- 
fact,  the    most    supci-stitious   of  men.     He   n*jtrts    u  iMinju^ir.: 
Creation  in   onlrr  to   bilifve   that  a  verbal   tigmeut  or  a  im-iitiif 
nonentity  can    airoinjili^h    th(»   higlu-st    manrls   of  inrrlliLTxi.t 
He  is  like  a  person  who  dt-nios  that  a  tlouri>hing  and  ^vil-tinlenJ 
count rv  is  niinuiL'tMl  l»v  a  rational  sovt  n  imj.  but   JLNStrt>  that  :t  -* 
Fwaved   bv   wn  ounm-outani;  or  a  wiMnlru  ti jure,  which  r^N  :'* 
h<'a(l   and   lilts   its   han(K    by   machinery.     Hr  f«in^t>  th.i!  ?:« 
wondir  i>  only  incn*asi«l  by  suelra  >up]Hi>iiioii,  and  lh.it   ii  ^* 
were  a  >ulijrrt   of  tbat   statr  he  woiiM  Ih*  ju^t    a^s   niurh  l-'i;:.«i  " 
nav  ]{]<    laxi-^,   and  to  ^bow  hi^   bivallv  to  the  anii!ial   i-r  :''.'■ 
autoni:iion,    ns    In*    wonid    to  a    n  al    tlt"»h-anil-biiHHl    «:••!:.•:'• 
In«l«"('«l.  all   talk   about   rjiaufi',  plustir  furn-*.  j^anthi-i^tir  p«»''^- 
andoTJur  infichi  a.i:i  iirit-*  n-«i»lvt-.  it*-ilt'int«»  a  l:ini»*nt;iblr  n.iT..'; 
of  \\ni<N  wb;rh  r:in  only  •Inpr  and   bt.:i:!i   ibuM-  wb"  ^ri   N :.!    - 
brinir  «ltrri\i«l.    Itiitbri-!**  an- r«.n!j  *  !!•■  i  !••  ii-ln.-T.  Iskr  La<»r.ir;»' 

tll;ll     I  ln'i'*ni   1'*    ''i//    i"it     /••fii,'/n\,    f    !    t     i       •'-,     li -/"I 'I'fft    •/#    '■/.•'•'* 

— a  pp'ttv  tlu'«>rv  wbii'li  ixiil.iin^  ni;i!.\  tiiii::: it  is  rli*ar  un  ti»* 

Other  hand  that  •*oi'ptiri>ni  i>  a  s\>teni  whieh  explains  uothixuT- 
And  what  a  cheerles^s  svstom,  too  !    To  tiiink  that  the  anivi 
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is  a  huge  machine,  working  by  rote,  and  grinding  out  its  results 
like  some  monster  mill,  is  surely  a  melancholy  creed.  But  how 
much  drearier  to  believe  that  nature  has  no  Qod,  and  that  all  her 
phenomena  are  at  the  mercy  of  mere  Chance!  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  colossal  agencies,  and  if  these  were  released  from  control 
,  ve  could  not  count  upon  our  safety  for  a  single  instant. 
Around  us  is  an  atmosphere  which  might  be  lashed  into  daily 
tempest,  so  that  nothing  could  withstand  its  fiuy,  or  corrupt«a 
into  a  noxious  compound,  so  that  no  organized  thing  could  breathe 
it  without  injury.  Beneath  as  are  l^ea  of  molten  matter  info 
which  whole  cities  might  occasionally  sink;  and  earthquakes, 
now  chained  in  their  subterranean  lair,  might  rend  the  ground  or 
keep  it  in  a  state  of  perpetual  palsy.  Abore  us  the  lightnings  lie 
Bleeping  io  the  clouds  or  hidden  in  the  soft  bositm  nf  the  mists ; 
and  yet,  if  suddenly  unloosed,  their  stroke  would  destroy  every 
living  thing  within  their  range.  The  sea  itself  is  but  a  magazine  o{ 
inflammable  matter,  for  if  its  constituent  gases  were  temporarily 
divorced,  a  single  spark  miglit  set  the  world  in  a  blaze.  The 
elements  of  pestilence  are  flitting  about  us  in  everj-  direction, 
and,  if  left  to  gather  strength,  both  man  and  beast  would  soon 
succumb  to  thoir  subtle  poison.  Lo4.nists  and  other  insect  nuisances 
might  multiply  in  such  prodigious  profiisinn  that  the  world  would 
constantly  labour  under  piagin-^  m-^  fiiiiUf  ^ls  ihii-c  uf  I\L,'ypt. 
But  these  gigantic  powers  are  :  ill  ki-]i(  i[i  ilnik.  ^V[■  |;ihn\  iluit 
there  are  reins  to  the  hurricane,  and  laws  for  the  volcano.  The 
only  thing,  in  fact,  which  can  comfort  the  student  of  nature  when 
he  glances  at  the  stupendous  forces  which  are  ever  busy  around 
him,  and  which  a  single  day's  Chance  government  might  hurl  into 
hopeless  anarchy,  is  that  there  is  a  strong  arm  at  the  helm  of  the 
universe,  and  a  mind  of  Unsearchable  Wisdom  to  regulate  all  its 
aflairs. 
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VII. 

COXGREGATION.\X.  PRIXCIPLES. 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago  Bolingbroke  wrote  the  lamentation.  **  Tliocr-.f 
of  my  soul  is  tliis — I  see  that  the  Tory  party  is  gone,"  and  the  Uj-c* 
of  another  century  indicates  that  the  days  of  all  party  are  numlKni. 
Mr.  Disi-aeli  may  assure  the  citizens  of  London  that  •*  it  is  qu  'e 
impossible  a  vigorous  and  direct  policy  can  be  maintaincii  in  iLl* 
country'  uidess  the  principles  of  party  are  recopniseil  as  une  o\'  thr 
first  bonds  of  pubUc  life,*'  and  his  genius  may  irradiate  the  mitnl»a:i 
theme  with  a  momentary  lustre  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  tiuu*s  will  i.  : 
care  to  reanimate  the  languishing  \'itality.  The  reason  is  iil'VAii* 
If  a  great  social  problem  Ik*  submitted  to  the  adjudicatiun  of  a  riiXi 
or  a  nmltitude  with  common  sense,  their  natural  iinpulst'  is  to  iic:il 
with  it,  not  acconiing  to  the  ancient  tenets  of  their  crvttl,  but  w:'r. 
their  common  sense — a  procedure  which,  we  submit,  is  diami-tnral.} 
opposed  to  the  per|)etuation  of  mere  ])artisanslup.  And  this  pr.ii'.;j  »■ 
is  as  true  of  religious  as  of  political  action.  Christian  mi*!:  ' 
all  denominntiims  are  caring  less  for  the  formula*  of  their  soft,  m.-i 
looking  nioiv  to  the  hannony  of  their  lives  and  at-ts  with  the  siuii-N 
gtMiius  of  the  gos]H»l.  Hence  the  present  lias  Ui*onu*  an  airn.  int  ■' 
sceptical  but  thoughtful  transition  in  ecclesiastii'nl  maitors :  a!i 
the  gr<">wing  s])i ritual  energies  of  the  C^hristian  chun*h  an*  vrn 
chatinir  airiuust  manv  a  kirrier  of  ttx'hnii*alitv  and  traditional:*!::. 
abandoniuiT  tlie  sliibUtleths  of  denominatioiialisni,  and  Mruirc^:!!^ 
for  five  an* I  generous  action. 

Theiv  «n'.  hi»\vfver.  many  even  pious  men  who  may  bo  altop*thi* 
aiuiwaiv  of  these  farts,  or  who  nmy  fail  t«»  n.*(M»gnist»  the  mtinu'iiti -• 
n^sults  whirh  aiv  aln-atiy  arising,  and  wliicli  are  deMimsl  niicht.b  *•■ 
artert  the  futuiv  of  the  C'hristian  church  in  Kngland  and  her  *{ti^'-^- 
ileucies.  The  caivless,  wlio  scari'clv  ever  KM»k  lH'Vi»nd  the  o»nt!:i"* 
of  their  own  comniunity.  and  the  narrow-mindinl,  who  iN»nivi\r  tU- 
their  own  denomination  is  alone  endowed  with  ininia«*ulate  |^-nt^** 
lion,  and  that  all  others  are  essentially  corrupt  —  these  B!\»  i.  ' 
likely  to  understand  the  siL^is  of  the  times.  Hut  the  tluiuirhtful.  »* 
they  stand  ujMin  the  watch- to  Wei's  of  the  Christian  ehun*h.  w.» 
di'MTv  U'lu-ath  the  llux  and  ri'tlux  of  the  wavelets  that  ripple  lii*' 
surface  i>f  events,  the  How  of  miirhty  eurreiits  of  infliieiiiv  which  a?* 
de-lined  tt»  sweep  awnv  numv  an  ancient  bulwark  lA'  tHvlcMastioit- 
and  to  )>(iur  their  healthful  tide  over  the  culturiHi  plaiusaud  negliiti'^ 
wihis  o\'  Chn«iT«>iidi>ni. 

Henee  tin-  i|nr>iitin  nntundly  pn'sents  itself,  what  are  tht*4ie  tenden* 
eie>.  Mini  wlit-iii'e  dn  t  hev  ari>f:  Aiv  lh»-v  ti-waivU  ritualisni  or  ralH'Uft* 
liNiii.  I  riiditiiMiali*«ni  or  «'ni|>iriei^ni.  )>ri'l;ie\  nr  latitudinariaiii»m  r  O'^' 
pli'-^enl  dr-iu'ii  i>  to  addlf'o.H  our>el\e>  ti-lhe<e  ilH|uiries.  In  doinC 
so,  we  wi.sh  first  to  remove  any  .-us|ii(.'i(.ii  «it'  the  im|«rtialitv  of  oaf 
tribunal.      It   is,  we  an*  aware,  easy  to  reason  towarda  m  foifywrf 
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xmclnaion,  and  to  see  events  throngh  tke  mediom  of  our  own  predi- 
Actions.  In  Ulustrating  therefore  tlie  principles  to  which  we  lutve 
x>  call  attention,  we  aliall  chiefly  concern  oorselves  with  summoning 
wilneBses  of  nnqnestioDable  competence  and  impartiality,  who  wiQ 
ima  have  an  opportonity  of  giving  expression  to  facts  and  opinions, 
tn  which  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  his  own  judgment. 

Bat  before  proceeding,  we  may  premise  one  or  two  &cta  which  no 
me  will  controvert.  Several  denominations  have  incnlcst«d  and 
n-actised  the  principle  of  Volnntsjyiaia,  bat  it  has  been  the  lot  of 
^ngregationalism  to  sdvocate — in  more  thoroagh  onison  than  any 
ither  body — the  two  principles  of  self-support  and  self-government. 

niattheCVMiiiu  rluurli  Tiir.y  ii.M  lunk  |;„-  i,r,rn.|.„  ....  ,,,■.■.  „,r ,  ,,l  to 
bbe  smiles  i.r  tliL'  scc[it!-cs    i>t'  kiiiLj-..  ;|]ni  i1j:i1    i-;ivli  (.'liiist  iaii    -■ii.-u-ly 

m  a  spiritnal  repviblic,  containing  wilhin  itself  all  tlie  powers  neces- 
i»ry  for  its  own  discipline,  these  are  the  essential  principles  of  the 
potato  of  -Congregatioualism — principles  which,  it  is  believed,  are 
utcient  as  apostolic  days,  and  are  transcribed  from  the  apostolio 
mbric.  We  now  ventnre  to  onr  assertion  that  those  two  truths 
Ire  daily  aequiring  (resh  prominence  and  power,  far  beyond  the 
xmfines  of  the  (.■ommunity  with  which  they  are  Ideutified. , 

The  firsi  of  these  principles  is,  that  the  Christian  church  shonld 
be  aelf-sapi  mirting — that  it  is  dishonoured  by  the  pati'onage  of  tha 
irorld,  and  that  it  is  wronged  by  eompalsory  exactions  of  the  worldly. 
"  Christianity,"  said  Paley,  "  is  not  a  code  of  civil  law.  It  can  only 
resch  pablii!  institutions  through  private  character.  A  rehgiona 
Elatabhshnit'nl  is  no  part  of  Christianity."  Hence  it  will  be  better  to 
rather  our  illustrations  of  the  spread  of  this  principle  of  self-sapport 
Erom  that  (iunLiminat ion,  which, by  its  alliance  with  the  State,  naturally 
looks  to  the  State  at  once  for  patronage  and  control. 

The  mere  recognition  of  the  principle  of  Voluntaryism  by  an 
E^tablishnient  dates  a  new  epoch  in  its  history,  since  the  two  idesa 
are  virtually  izreconcileable.  The  existence  of  a  State  Church  is  a 
declaration  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govemment  to  provide  the 
ordinances  of  religion  for  the  people,  while  the  adoption  of  Volun- 
taryism is  a  confession  that  the  State  is  imable  to  discharge  this  real 
or  supposed  duty  ;  it  is  also  the  introduction  of  a  principle  which 
will  undermine  and  eventually  supersede  the  system  it  at  first  was 
only  designed  to  supplement. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  a  hard  lesson  for  one  who  has  been 
reared  in  the  bosom  of  an  Establishment  to  learn,  that  religions 
institutions  ought  to  be  produced  and  sustained  by  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Christian  chuiKh.  It  must  be  still  more  difficult  to 
carry  out  this  principle  in  a  denomination  which  in  all  its  details  is 
interwoven  with  an  intricate  State  system,  in  which  private  legal 
right.'j  are  bound  up  with  those  which  are  public  and  national ; 
where  the  extremes  of  want  and  wealth  are  in  immediate  juxta- 
position ;  where  precedent  cannot  be  changed  without  innovation  ; 
where  alteration  cannot  be  made  without  confiscation ;  where 
ancient  legal  bulwarks  have  served  more  to  embarrass  the  &iend 
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"^  K-  ::■  ^i:-l-ir  'iir  ttzlt^it  :  wb*-re  ihe  free  aeencj  of  spiiinial  life 
L*i«  ::  ST.  i»  •:•??:  :"  miv.  :rr:"2^  an  elabc'Taie  and  rigid  appanmi 

« 

^leaiL-Brlilr.  -L^  EsTiVlislsneni  —  conscKMis  of  the  irrecondleable 
r^-li:::::  =: :  'he'^  rw:  rr^rr-ies  ami a^iire  that  everr  sacoess of  Volun- 
lslTvLszi  ^  &  yrfc-nical  iirT«ira£re2ienT  of  the  State-church  principk — 
d'.^e-:":*  'r»r?:  t  :  izr.itiir  tb*-  erierros  of  its  Tonng  livaL  But  on  this  point 
It::  Fjog.^-.jA'-y.-s  TJie=L5^:ve5  tear  wimess.  -  ^o  principle^"  said  the 
T.  .-f*.  wLr!!  friTrr:ir:r  to  this  very  subjeci — ~  no  principle  has  Air 
bI&t  wLil-:  :*  is  ii^v  "r-.alf  aT»T:»€«Ied  to  :  but  throw  ronrself  entirelr 
uyi-z.  IT,  ai:i  i:  will  re?TO!:i  sTfnerC'Tisjv.  Its  effectireness  lies  in  this 
reliance  t:t.o:i  h.  &ni  in  this  reliance  bein^  onpeserved.  If  ron  have 
a  res-erre  in  the  I'a.ckzri'Tiiid — an  aid  from  the  State  or  Bome 
E^:  ?:erT — jz^i  make  j*^*yle  suppose  that  jon  are  dependent  at  the 
b::::n  -tion  them,  and  the  force  of  tout  appeal  to  them  is  gone. 
Thej  d:-  not  fe*-'.  that  the  responsibility  of  thif  Chnrch's  support  lief 
nz^jzi  them.  Bat  make  them  feel  their  responsibiUtr.  and  von  have 
a  h::i  urK-n  them  which  they  cannot  escape.  Any  appeal  to  the 
Voluniarv  prlnciole  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  this  count nr  .... 
wvili  probably  be  a  great  failure,  because  the  principle  of  an 
E?:a!>Ii=hment  occupies  the  eround :  and  people  do  not  understand 
beir.i"  called  on  to  pay  for  their  derey.  when  there  is  an  Establish- 
ment in  tlie  f,-*jiiiitry."  Yet  that  journal  allows  that  Methodism  has 
''  crot  the  secret  oJ*  the  appeal  to  the  purse."  since  its  leaders  are 
*•  always  bleeding  their  congregations,  and  their  congregations  seem 
mrher  to  like  it  than  not."  The  Gw.ir'.IiaH  newspaper,  the  organ  of 
t*;e  High  Church  party,  discussing  this  subject,  gives  expression  to 
the  same  opinion.  "We  all  know."  it  says,  "how  independent 
exertion  and  enterprise  are  stifled  by  the  feeling  that  a  great  power 
is  behind  us.  ready  to  do  our  work,  and  push  us  through  our  diffi- 
culties  It  is  not  merely  that  the  Church  lo^s  self-reliance 

while  she  rests  on  the  things  of  earth — she  loses  reliance  in  what 
is  higher  than  self.  It  is  not  merely  that  she  becomes  content  with 
things  as  they  are,  and  forgets  to  meditate,  to  plan,  to  venture,  to 
struggle — she  entangles  herself  in  a  thousand  embarrassing  rela- 
tions; for  every  favour  which  she  receives  from  the  powers  that  be, 
she  is  led  to  contract,  or  is  boldlv  assumed  to  have  contracted,  a 
fresh  obligation  towards  them,  interfering,  sometimes  more  fifttallv, 
with  a  single-eyed  devotion  to  that  one  cause  which  should  be  her 
all-in-all.  And  at  last,  with  her  devotion  and  independence,  sha 
loH(*s  the  y)ractical  usefulness  for  which  alone  she  is  valued  br 
Hiatesnien  and  philoso])hers,  and  becomes,  lirst,  a  mass  of  en* 
(ifjwniontK,  to  be  devoured  by  patrons  and  ministers;  and,  next, 
an    abuse,    to    l>e    abandoned    to    the    vengeance    of    reformers. 

Thertj  is  an  evil  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  endow* 

mentH,  whetfier  Roman,  Anglican,  or  Presbyterian.  They  tend— 
iiMd  Ihoy  arc  often  advocated  by  irreligious  men,  because  they 
tend-  -to  secularize  the  priesthood,  to  overlay  it  with  thoaa  ideas  of 
prot'esHioual  advancement,  those  aspirations  after  comfortafala 
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petence,  which  so  often  in  all  callings,  and  so  baneftilly  in  the  most 
holy  ones,  smooth  the  descent  to  worldliness.  The  creatures  of 
bnman  law  endowments  form  aronlid  themselves  an  atmosphere  of 
law  and  custom,  and  oppress  with  a  weight  of  established  prece- 
dent whatever  is  bold,  or  novel,  or  distasteful  to  the  world.  They 
engender  a  habit  of  relying  on  secular  alliances,  secular  reasonings, 
secular  devices,  rather  than  those  nobler  aims  which,  if  we  can 
trust  them,  become,  when  we  least  expect  it,  and  as  we  least  ezpeot 
it,  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds." 

Twenty  years  ago  the  English  Government  resolved  to  apply  the 
•*  fixed  "  principle  to  the  Colonies,  and  laboured  so  strenuously  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  stifle  all  Voluntary  action,  that  loyal  men  were 
driven  almost  to  the  verge  of  insurrection.  But  the  Colonies  rejected 
the  incubus,  and  at  length  a  better  spirit  is  arising  among  men  in 
high  places  at  home.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mr.  W.  £.  Gladstone  ex- 
pressed himself  when  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  He  urged  that  the  liberal 
assistance  of  the  society  should  meet  the  special  difficultieB  of  the  first 
stage  of  colonial  life ;  but  that  '*  for  tJieir  own  sakes,"  they  should  as 
early  as  possible  be  taught  to  take  the  entire  burden  of  theor  own 
Chnstian  institutions  upon  themselves,  lest  dependence  should  induce 
weakness  and  pauperism.  "  It  is  the  characteristic,"  he  says,  "  dl 
human  nature,  that  if  other  people  are  ever  ready  to  do  something 
for  us,  we  feel  no  anxiety  to  do  it  for  ourselves.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  habit  so  formed  acquires  such  a  command  and  a  dominion  over 
us  as  at  length  to  induce  us  gradually  into  the  belief  that  what  we 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  do  we  are  not  able  to  do."  Thus  it 
was,  he  informs  us,  with  the  Colonial  church,  which  had  "  almost 
arrived  at  the  comfortable  belief  that  it  was  dependent  on  the 
nursing  hand  of  this  society,  and  that  the  nursing  was  to  be 
perpetual.  It  had  condemned  itself  to  perpetual  childhood,  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  without  aid  in  the  support  of 
its  own  bishops  and  clergy." 

Mr.  Gladstone  indicated  precisely  the  same  truth,  when  referring 
to  the  withdrawal  from  the  Propagation  Society  of  the  assistance 
formerly  obtained  for  it  from  the  "  Queen's  Letter,"  and  which 
amounted  to  about  £10,000  a  year.  Thinking  of  it  as  a  State 
Churchman,  he  deplored  the  loss ;  but  soon  his  Christianity  turned 
the  lamentation  into  a  paean,  and  he  expressed  the  assurance  that  the 
very  withdrawal  of  these  "  artificial  props"  would  be  beneficial,  since 
the  Church  would  thus  be  led  to  "  fall  back  more  unreservedly  upon 
her  faith,  her  zeal,  her  prayers — her  appeals  to  the  faith,  the 
love,  the  zeal,  the  prayers,  the  alms,  the  service  of  Christian 
people  ;  and  for  every  pound  that  she  amassed  through  the  machi- 
nery of  which  she  now  loses  the  use,  she  will  obtain  many  pounds 
without  being  indebted  for  them  to  anything,  only  excepting  the 
love  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England." 

How  pleasant  is  it  thus  to  see  the  cold  sneer  of  the  pohtician's 
unbelief  in  anything  but  State  patronage  and  endowment  relax  in 
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tlie  sunlight  of  a  generous  and  lofcy  reliance  upon  Christ  and  his 
Church !  Sweetly  and  innocently  oblivious  of  the  State  system, 
with  which  Mr.  Grladstone  is  in  this  country  identified,  he  gives 
expression  to  opinions  in  regard  to  the  Christian  church  in  the 
colonies,  which  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  Yoluntaryism  maj 
endorse.  He  argues  that  civil  freedom  is  closely  allied  to  eccle- 
siastical, and  shows  how  the  ''  introduction  of  the  principle  of  self- 
reliance  in  the  management  of  their  temporal  affairs  "  had,  ''by  the 
force  of  irresistible  analogy,"  taught  the  colonists  to  "  introduce  the 
same  principle  of  self-reliance  into  the  management  of  their  spiritual 
concerns.'*  Again,  he  instances  the  case  of  the  Canadian  bishoprici 
and  clergy.  The  Parliamentary  grant  of  £16,000  a  year,  which 
had  been  administered  to  them  by  the  agency  of  the  Propagation 
Society,  was  withdrawn.  Deep  was  the  latnentation  pronounced  by 
the  friends  of  Establishments.  They  affirmed  that  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  that  colony  would  grievously  suffer.  But  did  Episcopacy 
collapse  ?  Did  the  society  die  ?  No.  When  the  people  found 
that  the  State  would  not  do  the  work,  they  did  it  themselves.  They 
rallied  round  the  society  and  the  institutions  of  their  Church  ;  and 
what  was  the  consequence  P  When  the  grant  was  withdrawn  the 
income  of  the  society  was  £5,000  or  £6,000,  which,  with  the  grant 
of  £16,000,  made  some  £21,000  altogether.  "  At  the  period  of 
which  I  now  speak,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1856,  "  the  income  has 
passed  £00,000  a  year,  amounting  to  ten  times  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent income  wliieh  it  possessed  at  the  time  when  it  was  accus- 
tomed to  lean  upon  Parliament."  Meanwhile,  funds  had  been 
collected  for  the  endowment  of  the  Canadian  bishoprics.  Two 
had  boon  provided  for  without  the  aid  of  a  shilling  from  home, 
and  the  arrangements  for  a  third  were  then  nearly  completed. 
And  what  was  the  moral  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  adorned 
tliis  tale  ?  "  It  shows,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Colonial  church  has 
emerged  from  a  state  of  childhood  to  a  state  of  manhood.  It  shows 
that  in  the  future  the  energies  which  have  raised  it  up  to  that  point 
will,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  carry  it  a  great  deal  further — that  it 
will  itself  become  a  centre  of  missiona^  labour  for  other  lands ; 
and,  reproducing  a  fair  likeness  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
distant  parts  of  North  America,  not  only  emulate  the  parent  Church, 
but  provoke  that  Church  to  an  emulation  of  zeal  and  progress." 

These  prinei{)los  have  long  been  uttered  by  the  avowed  advocates  of 
Voluntarvism,  but  they  derive  new  significance  when  falling  from  the 
lips  of  State  Churchmen  ;  and  their  results  will  be  far  wider  than  is 
contemplated  by  those  who  thus  adopt  them.  The  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury miiy  think  of  Voluntaryism  as  an  auxiliary  to  an  Establishment, 
"without  which  an  Established  Church  would  be  dead  and  life- 
less ;"  he  may  "  maintain,  that  if  tlie  Church  is  to  have  full  effect, 
full  vig(iur  and  vitality  of  action,  it  must  be  constantly  refreshed 
and  sustained  by  the  full  development  of  the  Voluntary  principle,*' 
and  that  without  it,  "  the  fixed  principle  becomes  a  mere  skeleton — 
a  caput  mortuum  —  a  dead   thing  without  a  reftlitj ;  *'     bat   tbe 
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msttor  will  not  end  here.  Every  effort  to  create  or  enstain  free 
iDBtittttions  will  give  zeal  and  Btrength  for  fresh  action,  and 
will  also  inspire  a  conscionsneee  tliat  tlie  secular  appliances  on 
which  they  before  relied  are  incongmous  and  embamwBing ;  and 
that  the  tme  power  of  the  Christian  Chnrch  is  to  be  found  in  the 
exercise  of  those  great  spiritnal  forces  which  are  not  carnal  but 
mighty.  To  employ  worldly  apparatns  for  the  support  of  spiritnal 
institntiona  is  to  exhibit  the  anomaly  which  has  been  well  charac- 
terised aa  "  Faith  on  cmtches." 

Bat  despite  the  indiSerehce,  if  hot  contempt,  with  which  the 
Episcopal  Chnrch  long  regarded  Voluntaryism,  the  spiritual  life  of 
tl^t  body  is  breaking  through  the  bonds  of  precedent,  formaliBm, 
Hid  worldliness,  and  adopting  varions  methods  of  free  action. 
Indeed,  it  is  confessed  that  these  resources  are  the  only  ones  now 
vrailable  for  the  support  of  the  great  af^gressive  efforts  necessary  to 
meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  an  increasing  population.  The  Bishop  of 
Xiondon  recently  warned  a  thoosaiid  of  his  clei^  against  cheriahinrf 
the  hope  of  any  augmentation  of  State  assistance.  "  To  my  mind, 
be  said,  "  the  one  great  lesson  which  all  these  inquiries  into  secoW 
inatt«rs  connected  with  our  Church  force  npon  us  is  A)iis  -that  the 
days  are  gone  by  when  the  Chnrch  of  Englmid  can  look  to  be 
propped  up  by  the  adventitions  aid  of  secular  authority,  if  it 
be  iiot  tme  to  itself,  and  to  ite  heavenly  Master,  and  to  the 
souls  He  has  committed  to  it ;  and  yet  that  it  is  not  therefore 
less  prosperous  and  strong."  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  depre- 
cated any  appUcation  of  the  pubho  resources  to  tiie  purposes 
of  Chnrch  extension,  since  this  might  rejiross  the  spirit  of 
liberality  now  called  forth,  "  by  pointing  the  minds  of  nien  to  the 
wrong  (luarter  to  which  to  look  for  relief."  "  If  the  Church  of 
England  ia  to  stand,"  says  the  Spectator,  "  sooner  or  later  we  must 
come  to  a  general  voluntary  contribution  for  its  partial  support ;  and 
sooner  is  better  than  later — indeed,  postponement  may  be  irremedi- 
able." "Now,  my  plan,"  says  the  Rev.  James  Skinner,  of  St. 
Barnabas,  Pimlico,  "  is  to  restore  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  to 
that  original  dignity  to  which  we  owe  all  our  endowmente— to  let  it 
rest  upon  the  piety  of  her  ministers.  I  am  not  romancing.  I  am 
speaking  with  more  than  five  years'  experience  of  what  I  am 
ad-v-ising;  and  I  contend  that  by  leaving  people  to  follow  the 
inspiration  of  God's  good  Spirit  in  (he  matter  of  giving  money  just 
aa  thoy  must  be  left  to  follow  it  in  the  exercise  of  prayer,  and  faith, 
and  love,  and  holiness,  you  will  sooner  solve  the  difficulty  of  Church 
endowments  and  Church-rates  than  all  the  wise  statesmen  of  the 
world,  whom  it  will  perplex  to  the  end  of  time." 

It  is  the  glowing  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  Voluntary 
principle  which  has  so  greatly  affected  public  opinion  on  the  question 
of  Church-rates.  Not  meny  years  ago,  their  abohtion  was  the  forlom 
hope  of  ft  few,  now  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Nor  is  this 
result  attributable  only  to  the  antagonism  of  Nonconformists,  but  to 
the  conviction  that  is  deepening  in  the  pubhc  mind,  that  the  day  of 
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compulsion  in  matters  of  rolicrion  has  pone,  and  that  the  TuloL^arr 
sac  ritices  of  the  lovers  of  rt^liiriou  are  adeffiiate  to  its  siip^ii.»rT  "I 
wish."  said  the  Rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Birminirham.  in  .l:iun;iry.  l-'  . 
"to  see  every  Nonconformist  in  the  kini;dum  fully  ai.d  tir.a  ;: 
exempt  from  payment  of  Chnrch-nites."  In  the  recent  •u  l-:i!i.*.  >  r 
John  Pakinirion  defended  tlieir  maintenance  on  the  irrmii.'l  'i:;i'  •:  / 
were  the  oldest  impost  U|M)n  land  in  the  country  ;  liut  Sir  Kii  h^* : 
Bethell  repliinl.  tirst.  that  "they  were  not  an  impoM  upon  hiiA  '. 
all  :"  and  next,  tliat  he  ohjecied  to  them  l>ecause  ihfV  wrn-  in-.i-  -  i 
1.4'."»  vears  airt*.  **  Ivcause  ihrv  were  the  lesritinia'e  (»llViiri:.::.  ' 
direct  pn"»Lreny  of  that  old  wicked  ])rinciple  of  intuIeniTK't*  \\:.-.i 
com[>elled  men  in  ancient  tinifs  to  adopt  one  mode  i»t"  f;i.t:i.  •  • 
Wlief.  one  fi»rm  of  worship.  au»l  condemned  tliem,  if  tht-y  n-^.-'iL 
toburninsrand  torture.  At  this  verv  moment,"  he  said.  "  tht'conn::  i 
law  professed  to  treat  the  whide  nation  a^  if  it  were  ofihr  ••.k'  ■: 
faith,  and  lx>u!ul  to  re-^ort  t»)  the  same  parish  chun*lu>  !'..r  :: . 
purpose  of  worship.  In  fart,  it  was  this  ]in*sumption  whi«'h  K'rr..-  i 
the  foundation  on  which  Chun^h-nites  rested.  The  Dissi-iitt-r  w  -!: 
not  thank  them  for  toU-mtitm,  n»»r  would  he  think  the  phn.-:p*.t  :' 
reliirious  equality  completely  estahlisheii  until  he  wa-*  n.-lii\id  '.:- 
evi'rv  rai:  and  vesiiire  oC  the  old  svsteni.  He  tra«»ied  th.i:  : 
Disscntfr  would  accept  this  misi-nihle  compnniUM.*  :h:^  at  it  v.xy  '^ 
cri^ate   harmonv  between   twv»  thinirs  that  wen*  utirrlv  imi'i ■:.«"'• 

m  m 

able." 

The  entiiv  sulVicii*ncv  of  Voluntarvism  to  meet  tlie  nt-.'i  •**;•:' *  : 
the  case,  is  trra^luallv  KinLr  ailniiited  by  }\u\<v  who  are  the  w.i-  i 
frieuils  of  the  C'hurch  o\'  Kmrland.  "  If."  siiiil  the  T  •.'  *,  *'  lis'*  .•  i- 
of  those  win*  |»n»ffss  aili'i^iancf  to  the  I'hun'h.  who  aiihi'n^  t..  i.ir 
CtMumuiiion.  and  i'1M"V  hrr  minisTnitions,  is  so  vi-rv  .-ia'-k  an  i  lA- 

*        ■  • 

warm  that  thrv  will  nut  jnin  vttluntanlv  t<»  maintain  ihf  t.d'r.  .z 
which  thcv  meet,  wi-  slit »n Id  all  W  irhul  to  sih*  >ome  orL:aTi;/.k:  :. 
which  wv>uld  awukrn  tlicir  zi'al  and  rnliven  iheui  t.»  iluir  ^i.;:ii 
We  believe,  howevi-r.  I hi>  unwillingness  to  liave  Utu  Vfr\  n:; T. 
overstated.  When  we  see  landed  |>roprie!ors  in  evi-rv  p-irt  -tf  :  :.f 
kin^ikmi  buildiuLr  chuivhi-s  of  rxirava-.rantly  e\pen.-iv^'  an*h:U"*ri.^' 
out  o\^  their  own  l'unil>  win-n  wt-  liinl  pit»priftary  rhajN  l>  .^r  •  -.j 
always  u|H->n  thi*  eilire  of  liii-  wnxi*  i»f  advaru'inLT  ]»«»piilaT:«'r..  .i*..: 
built,  not  unlv  as  a  n*! !:;:•» us  work.  1»ut  a!*..*  ;l«!  a  vr«"*d  mi»*'.i'V  »•>  .- 
laTi«)n,  we  aii'  ini'liurd  to  ilimiii  wln-'iu-r  thrre  is  n*i»  ^-'tiu'tIi  v.j  • 
the  lovo  of  ]ter.si'riit ioii  lurkiiiir  in  ilii-  dt-rlar.iMiMi  tlmt  ••hurv.-h!;:' u 
are  UMwilliiiL,'  or  unaole  to  <sii^Tain  tht-ir  mwii  rliurchf*.       It  i-i  rta  :  .• 

■ 

is  not  so  with  tlio^*  M'i*t:i!'i.in>  inii»  wIium*  pin-k«".-  the  pri»-i'U'.ir»-!i- 
rale  churi'iinicn  tiinl  a  pii-:i->iire.  nii>n*  than  •'I'nirni-nsur.kie  vk;th  \\ie 
sum  obtained,  in  ilipiiini^  (}i*-ir  h;i:i<U." 

ALTain.  tlie  "-anii'  io:iri,al  a.^-siTi-s  that  "  i.-T  a  clrirvh  in  the 
In 'id  \v:ll  1h»  tin-  wmpm"  I'lf  T''»r  Tf.i-  ixm'ii'Im-m  >*(  I  "iiin'h-rate*. 
!{.'  it  tiiwn  or  r'»;jTr\.  a  trjl'uir  **v  a  t'lrtumj  p'»pu!.i?*on,  r.-"b 
or  poi'ir.  in  a  I'.iv  \v  I'l-rin /-».i.i  •.  *V'  ri«"C-  1  liv  Tt"i^  of  chou«An>!^ 
or    in    soiiio    hanili'i    dit'p    in    n)>>unrawi»<,    woiii^,   or   on    SMliabuzT 
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?Ikii,  every  cbnrcli  will  find  a  patron  and  a  friend  readf  to 
pend  time,  labour,  and  money  in  preserving  it  from  further  decaj, 
ind  rendering  it  more  worthy  of  Him  whose  house  we  believa 
t  to  be.  There  will  be  more  liberality  than  now,  inasmocb.  as  now 
lU  feel  that  there  ia  a  compulsory  provision  obliging  upon  all,  and 
bftt  this  must  be  made  to  do  all  ila  worlf  before  an  appe^  is  made  t« 
he  people.     So  we  give  up  this  appeal," 

We  may  now  give  some  of  the  results  which,  despite  all  dia- 
tdvantages,  have  been  secured  by  the  efforts  of  Voluntaryism.  For 
Djatance,  we  may  point  to  the  town  of  Liverpool,  where  may  be 
witnessed  side  by  side  the  total  inade([uacy  of  a  State  system,  and 
u>w  Voluntaryism  has  had  to  meet  the  growing  exigencies  of  tba 
jeople.  Two  parish  churches,  containing  some  2,G0O  sittings,  and 
Educating  some  450  children  in  the  sohools,  form  the  whole  State 
jrovision  for  the  religious  education  of -iOO.OOO  sonla  !  Voluntaryism 
aas  done  the  rest,  by  the  erection  of  nearly  siity  Episcopal 
duirches,  vrith  accommodation  for  60,000  attendants,  and  insl.mctmg 
26,000  children  in  the  day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  some  100 
S^onconformist  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  with  sittings  for  mora 
dian  100,000  people,  and  educating  altogether  55,000  scholars. 

The  principle  of  Voluntaryism  haa  received  general  and  marked 
iUnstration  dnring  the  Iflflt  fifty  ^ears,  in  the  wav  of  church  building, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Establishment.  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  in  the 
Census  Report  of  1851,  allndes  to  the  fact,  that  latterly  a  conviction 
had  become  prevalent  ia  the  minds  of  Episcopalians  that  "  the  relief 
of  spiritnal  destitution  must  not  be  exclusively  devolved  upon  the 
Btate,"  and  that  it  ia  the  duty  of  Christians,  individually,  as  well 
as  in  their  organised  capacity,  to  Biinistci-  to  the  religious  ue- 
cessities  of  the  land.  " Accordingiy,"  he  remarks,  "a  spirit  of 
benevolence  has  been  increasingly  diffused,  aud  private  liberality  is 
now  displaying  fruits,  in  daily  rising  churches,  almost  as  abundant 
as  in  ancient  times — distinguished,  also,  advantageonsly  froni  earlier 
charity  by  being,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  the  offspring  of  a  more 
enlightened  zeal,  proceeding  from  a  wider  circle  of  contributors." 

This  statement  is  substantiated  bj  the  following  table : —     , 

ContnbDWri  bT 

ISfH  to  1P31   500  ..'...£3.00li.6oO  £1,I5Z,0M  £l,S47,966  - 

1S31  to  1851   3,029 ,    6.087.000  611.385  B,575,<:ll& 

Tot»ll801  to  1831   2.3:;9         JC9.037.000         £1,663.429  £7.428.571 

Thus  we  see  that  when  the  Establishment  relied  upon  the  State  for 
the  erection  of  new  churches  only  500  were  provided,  much  more  than 
half  the  outlay  of  which  Voluntaryism  supplied;  bat  that  no  sooner 
did  Episcopalians  look  to  the  piety  and  fidehty  of  their  own  mem- 
bers for  aid,  than  their  resources  were  found  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  erect  an  average  of  fico  churches  every  weak,  for  twenty  years, 
or  2,029  in  all,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £6,000,000  sterhng,  &  rate 
which   haa,    we   believe,   rather  increased  than   diminished  since ; 
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besides  very  large  snins  whicli  havebeen  contributed  fortbe  rebuilding, 
restoration,  or  improvement  of  ancient  buildings.     Nor  let  it  be 
forgotten,  tbat  in  these  efforts  at  self-expansion,  Episcopalians  haTe 
bad  to  contend  with  some  difficulties  unknown  to  other  bodies. 
''  Canonical    and    customary   regulations!'    have  hampered  them. 
"  Among  the  many  excellencies  of  the  Church  of  England,'*  says  the 
Qtiarterly  Review ^  ''  that  of  elasticity  cannot  be  reckoned,  and  unless 
she  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  character  of  her  system,  there 
would  always  be  some  limit  where  concession  must  cease,  and  enthn- 
siasm  would  fret."     '*  The  Church  Building  Acts  are  in  the  most 
deplorable  confusion,"  wrote  Viscount  Downe  to  Archdeacon  Allen, 
**and  the  Church  BuQding  Commission  gives  as  much  trouble  asitcsn, 
and  as  much  expense.     Instead  of  facilities  being  given  to  church 
builders,  every  obstacle  is  placed  now  by  law  and  by  the  Commission 
in  one's  way."     And  doubtless  Dr.  Hook,  then  vicar  of  Leeds,  enter- 
tained a   similar  opinion,  when  he  found  that,  though  willing  to 
divest  himself  of  half  his  income  in  order  to  create  and  endow  new 
parishes  in  that  town,  he  had  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
purpose,  at  a  cost  of  no  less  than  £1,400,  notwithstanding  that  the 
House  of  Lords  remitted  half  its  fees. 

In  various  other  ways,  also,  Voluntaryism  has  been  made  available 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  State-church  system,  and  its  resonroei 
manifest  an  expansiveness  which  appears  very  much  to  have  asto- 
nished those  who  thus  appealed  to  them.  '*  Is  the  House  aware,'*  said 
Mr.  Walpole,  then  Home  Secretary,  in  February  1859,  when  intro- 
ducing his  bill  for  the  alteration  of  the  Church-rate  law,  and  in  which 
he  intended  partly  to  rely  upon  Voluntaryism :  "  Is  the  House 
aware  that  every  year  £10,0(>0  is  applied  firom  the  Queen  Anne^s 
Bounty  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  benefactioni 
which  are  made  to  meet  it  are  four  times  the  amount,  or  £40,000 
a-year.  In  the  diocese  of  Winchester  alone  £200,000  has  been  con- 
tributed by  the  Church  for  Church  purposes,  and  it  has  been  met  hj 
benefactions  voluntarily  ofiered  to  the  extent  of  £1,500,000.  When 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Carlisle  and  myself  eat  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  give 
£37,000  for  erecting  parsonage  houses,  and  for  other  Church  pnr* 
poses.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  applied  that  sum  m  the 
manner  stated,  but  at  the  same  time  resolved  to  ask  for  benefactione 
to  meet  their  contribution  ;  and  the  result  was  that  Voluntary  effort! 
were  made  to  the  extent  of  four  times  the  original  grant.  Again, 
when  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  found  themselves  with  • 
surplus,  they  took  advantage*  of  the  experience  they  had  aoqnirrf 
in  the  matter  of  the  parsonage  houses,  and  determined  upon  apphing 
their  surplus  only  in  consideration  of  Voluntary  benefactions  beinf 
made  to  meet  it.  What  was  the  result  ?  In  1857  their  snrphis  m* 
£5,000,  and  thoy  were  enabled  t<>  contribute  towards  the  Migmenta» 
tion  of  small  livings  to  the  extent  of  £12,000.  In  1858  their  snrphi 
was  £1H,000,  and  1  believe  that  I  do  not  overstate  the  fact  when  I 
say  they  were  able  to  contribute  £50,000.     In  the  present  year  their 
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oiplna  amonnts  to  £50,000,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  tliat  it  lb 
ikely  to  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent,  by  Voluntary 
ontribntionB,  the  whole  being'  expended  on  the  angmentation  of 
lOOr  benefices.  I  say,  then,  you  have  everything  to  enconr^e  yon 
a  seeking  to  apply  the  Voluntary  principle  in  aid  of  the  Establieh- 
aent."  He  subsequently  expressed  his  conviction  that  Church-rates 
rould  be  abandoned,  "  becanse  by  the  Voluntary  efforts  of  those  who 
■elonged  to  the  Church  it  would  be  found  possible  to  maintain  the 
acred  fabric." 

While  these  facts  are  fall  of  encouragement  to  those  who  prefer 
'olnntary  to  compnlsory  effort  for  the  support  and  extension  of  the 
dngdom  of  Christ,  how  far  larger  miMl,!  i,,,;  I,;,  rljr  VL',-.uli>  iiti-LiiKcl 
ly  the  exercise  of  a  more  entire  &iili  in  ilii'se  spiritual  resourues. 
■  Long  before  now,"  says  Mr.  Miall,  ■•  the  work  of  evangehzation. 
Ten  in  our  large  citi^a,  wonld  have  overtaken  the  need,  if,  instead  of 
lepreoiating  the  resources  of  spiritual  uamestness  and  a  loving  faith, 
he  leaders  of  the  English  Establishinent  bad  stirred  up  their  own 
lergy,  and  enfoi-ced  their  admonition  by  their  own  example,  to  seek 
irat  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righleousness,  and  to  believe  that 
11  other  things  would  be  added  unto  tlicm.  This  they  have  almost 
ivariably  denounced  as  enthusiasm.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  unbe- 
eving  pertinacity,  in  spite  of  their  avowed  desire  to  walk  by  sight 
kther  than  by  faith,  the  liberality  i.if  the  Church  has  burst  its 
eremcnts,  and  the  spirit  of  godliness  has  emerged  from  the 
epnlchre  over  which  man's  wisdom  had  rolled  a  stone,  and  has 
r&Uced  into  the  darkest  places  of  our  country,  to  diffuse  through 
hem  the  health-giving  light  of  God'.s  gospel.  And  but  that  the 
/horch,  even  now,  walks  timidly,  and  has  more  reliance  on  endow- 
ments than  on  zeal  and  love,  and  trust  and  devotedness,  and  but  that 
he  is  supposed  to  be  the  wealthiest  Church  in  all  Christendom,  she 
ronld  be  able  to  command  tenfold  the  means  which  now  flow  in 

But  if  Voluntaryism  within  the  Establishment  has  done  much, 
Toluntaryism  outside  the  Establishment  has  accomplished  far  mere, 
nd  without  this  the  provision  for  religious  worship  would  be 
nonmfuliy  deficient.  In  the  year  1801  the  number  of  sittings  pro- 
ided  by  Episcopalians  was  4,069,281,  and  in  1851  there  were 
1,317,91.5  i  but  while  all  other  denominations  had  in  1801  only 
163,169  sittings,  these  had  augmented  in  fifty  years  to  4,890,482 
ittings.  So  that,  if  we  take  the  proportion  of  sittings  as  repre- 
enting  the  denominational  strength  of  the  Conformist  and  Non- 
onformist  Iwdies,  we  discover  that  in  1801  the  former  comprised 
Dor-fifths  of  the  whole  population,  and  that  now  it  includes  only  a 
ittle  more  than  one-half.  During  this  period  the  following  was  tha 
elative  increase  of  each  body  : — ■ 

Per  Cent. 

Episcopfil  Church  30.6 

Society  of  Friends    42 

Unitarians 46.5 

VOL.    III.  II 
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Per  Cent. 

Moravians 61 

Presbyterians    166 

Roman  Catholics 240 

Independents    249 

Baptists 315 

Calvinistic  Methodists 334 

AU  others 432 

Methodists — Old  Connexion 759 

New         „         808 

All  Methodists 930 

The  increase  of  the  population  dnring  this  period  was  101  per  cent., 
so  that  we  find  there  were  fonr  denominations  which  had  Median 
below  the  ratio  of  the  augmentation  of  the  population,  and  nine 
that  had  exceeded  it.  The  actual  number  of  sittings  fioLnuBhed 
during  the  half  century  by  each  body  was  as  follows  : — 

Moravians 3,516 

Unitarians     21,596 

Friends 27,086 

Presbyterians    54,538 

Roman  Catholics 129,490 

All  others •  151,902 

Baptists 571,054 

Independents    761,663 

Episcopalians    1,248,634 

All  Methodists 2,206,468 

Total 5,175,947 


But  while  a  proportion  of  the  increased  accommodation  which  h«d 
been  provided  by  Episcopalians  was  the  product  of  Volnntarrism,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  entire  outlay  by  NonconformiBts  was 
supplied  from  this  resource  alone.  If,  therefore,  we  assume,  cm  the 
data  of  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  M.P.,  that  of  the  16,689  places 
of  worship  thus  provided,  only  10,<XX)  are  separate  buildings,  and 
that  each  of  them  has  cost  only  £1,500,  the  total  amount  is  not  less 
than  £15,000,000.  Hence,  if  we  add  together  the  church  building 
expenditure  of  Conformists  and  Nonconformists  the  result  is  as 
follows : — 


Contriboted  by  GoTemment.  By  Toluntaiyi 

Episcopalian  Churches £1,663,429  £7,423,571 

Nonconformist      „         Nil.  15,000,000 

£1,663,429  £22,423,571 
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Thna  there  has  been  about  a  million  antl  a-lialf  of  State  money 
expended  in  cbnrch  erection,  bnt  no  Jesa  tUan  twenty-two  millions 
■terling  of  Voluntary  contribution  1  Had  we  the  means  of  ascer- 
tainiDg  what  were  the  umouuts  given  during  this  period  to  all 
other  purposes — to  the  repair,  enlargement,  and  decoration  of 
chorchea  and  chapels — to  ihe  eupport  of  the  clergy  in  the  district 
churches  of  the  Eatabliahment,  and  in  all  other  denominations — to 
the  Bnstentation  of  the  various  religions  and  benevolent  inadtii- 
taons  which  have  sprung  into  eiistence  during  the  last  sixty  years, 
»nd  which  are  the  glory  of  the  Christian  Church — we  believe  the 
total  woidd  form  an  amciunt  which  would  surpass  the  anticipations 
of  the  most  sanguine,  aiid  astound  even  those  who  are  most  scep- 
tical of  the  capabilities  of  the  Voluntary  principle. 

We  need  scarcely  point  to  the  Pnndpality  as  a  decisive  indi- 
cation of  the  power  of  \'oluntarjnBm.  When  its  opponents  have 
been  compelled  to  admit,  its  BuMcJenoy  in  large  towns,  they  have 
averred  that  it  would  inevitably  fail  among  thinly-peopled  districts. 
Bnt  Wales  refat«B  the  allegation.  There,  amid  a  poor  and  scattered 
population,  the  required  amount  of  reh'gious  accommodation  has 
been  provided,  and  this  only  part  of  the  kingdom  of  which  this 
can  be  said,  and  nearly  all  the  work  of  Volunturj-ism.  "  But 
for  the  efforts  of  Dissenicrs,"  says  on  Episcopalian,  "  Wales  would 
have  been  a  colony  of  thi'  de^il."*  The  increase  of  sittings  from 
1801  to  1851  was  as  foUows  :— 

Episcopalians  81,818 

Other  denominations 498,438 

Total  520,256 

Or,  again,  we  might  advert  to  the  working  of  this  principle  in 
Scotland.  There  the  Free  Church  alone  obtains  by  Voluntary 
contribution  an  annual  revenue  of  £300,000,  from  a  population  of 
about  1,000,000  who  are  in  connection  with  that  body.  Well  may 
Dr.  Gnthrie  say,  in  reference  to  these  facts,  "  If  we,  in  a  poor 
country — poor  as  compared  with  England— raise  such  a  sum  as  that 
from  our  share  of  the  population,  amounting  to  about  1,000,000, 
what  might  the  Church  of  England  do,  did  she  put  forth  her  vast 
resources  F  .  .  .  .  Were  Voluntary  offerings  universal  in  your  English 
churches,  as  they  should  be,  you  could  raise  an  immense  revenue 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service  of  the  Chureh." 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  principle  of  self-support,  even 
amid  circumstances  in  which  it  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have  had  a 
fair  trial,  since  it  has  always  had  to  contend  against  the  rivalry 
of  an  Establishment  that  has  both  sapped  its  strength  and  frowned 
upon  its  exertions.  But  if  it  has  secured  these  successes  amid  dis- 
couragement,   it  wi!l   win    still   richer  triumphs   when  altogether 

•  liev.  William  Hlk«U. 
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unfettered.  Nor  should  this  be  matter  of  astonishment.  "  On  the 
contrary,"  as  the  leading  journal  remarked,  when  recounting  the 
achievements  of  Voluntaryism  in  Victoria,  "  we  ought  to  be  very 
much  surprised  if  it  were  not  so.  Here  is  a  religion  which  professes 
to  supply  an  actual  want  in  human  natui'e,  so  that  man  feels  himself 
destitute  and  forlorn  without  it.  Its  hopes  are  his  appointed  solace 
under  the  difliculties  of  life  and  the  fear  of  death,  and  yet  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  very  persons  who  believe  in  this  religion  will  not 
give  what  is  simply  necessary  for  the  external  fabric  of  it,  and  the 
decent  support  of  its  ministers  !  This  is  the  extreme  anti-voluntaiy 
view,  which,  as  we  say,  is  refuted  by  facts.  It  is  too  shrewd, 
suspicious,  and  mercantile  a  theory ;  it  has  too  little  reliance  upon 
the  strength  of  the  religious  principle  in  man,  too  little  faith  in  the 
force  of  truth.     It  wants  confidence  and  moral  courage." 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  establish  our  first  proposition, 
namely,  that  there  is  a  growing  conviction  in  the  heart  of  the 
Chi'istian  church  in  this  country  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not 
of  this  world,  that  its  revenues  should  be  drawn  from  the  free  offers 
ings  of  its  spiritual  subjects,  that 

"  Our  voluntary  service  He  requires. 
Not  one  necessitated," 

and  that,  as  Milton  elsewhere  says,  "  forced  consecrations,  ont  of 
another  man's  estate  are  no  better  than  forced  vows,  hatefol  to  God, 
'  who  loves  a  cheerful  giver.*  '*  Or,  as  Archbishop  Whately  declares, 
that  in  proportion  as  any  man  has  a  right  understanding  of  the 
Gospel,  "  will  he  perceive  that  the  employment  of  secular  coercion  in 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel  is  at  variance  witli  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Gospel."  In  other  words,  the  mighty  and  increasing  tide  of  Christian 
activity  is  ix)uring  forth  through  the  channel  of  Voluntaryism, — 
one  of  the  twin  principles  which  constitute  the  polity  of  Congre- 
gationalism. 

But  self-supi)ort  necessarily  involves  the  second  principle  to  which 
we  have  referred — self- government ;  and  while  Volantanrism  is 
recognised  by  other  denominations,  self-control  pre-eminently  cha- 
racterises Congi*egationalism.  We  accept  the  definition  given  in  the 
nineteenth  Article  of  the  Established  Church,  which  declares  that 
'*  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men.  in 
the  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly 
ministered : "  not  several  congregations,  but  one ;  not  of  mere 
attendants  upon  public  ordinances,  but  of  "  faithful,"  that  is  godly 
men :  not  united  bv  Iciral  enactments  or  ceremonial  rites,  but  volun- 
tarily  associated  togetlier  for  Christian  communion  and  action, 
invested  with  nil  the  preropratives  of  discipline,  and  refusing  all 
authoritntive  intertorencv  bv  other  l)odies,  secular  or  sacred.  We 
adopt  the  stjiteniont  of  Archbishop  Whately,  that  in  the  constitntioa 
of  thf  primitive  churches  each  was  "  a  distinct,  independent  com- 
munity on  earth,  united  by  the  common  principles  on  which  tlMJ 
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were  foanded,  and  by  their  mutoal  agreement,  aSectioo,  and  respect, 
bat  not  having  any  recognised  head  on  earth  ;  and  as  for  go-called 
general  councils,  we  find  not  even  any  mention  of  them,  or  allusioa 
to  any  such  expedient."  ^e  endorse  the  view  of  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow, 
that  "each  church  did  separately  order  ita  own  affairs,  withoat 
recourse  to  others;"  and  that  the  apostolic  writings  assume  indi- 
vidoal  chnrches  to  be  "able  to  exercise  spiritual  power  for  establishing 
docency,  removing  disorders,  correcting  offences,  deciding  cases,  &c. 
We  have  now  to  show  how  this  principle  of  self-government  ia 
exercising  an  increasing  power  far  beyond  the  immediate  confines  of 
Congregationalisia,  and  especially  in  that  denomination,  which, 
by  ita  sJliance  with  the  State,  has  less  of  self-support,  and  therefore 
of  self-control,  than  any  other  section  of  the  Chmtian  church  in  this 
country. 

Pecuniary  obligation  involves  personal  dependence.  The  teaat 
obedient  creature  wiU  fawn  upon  the  liiind  that  brings  ita  daily  meat, 
and  the  most  tameless  nature  n-iU  grow  compliant  to  an  authority 
which  so  nurtures  it  as  to  reniii.-i-  its  own  labour  needless.  But  ths 
very  act  which  liil^  the  paupei'  iVnui  the  dust  makes  bim  conscious 
of  the  indignity  of  the  abjectin>^^  to  which  bo  had  submitted,  and 
inspires  him  with  a  love  of  sflr-fr'>vemment.  The  self- supported 
mnat  eventually  become  the  ^itir-toufroUed.  We  shall  find  that  in 
the  three  great  bodies  who  in  [lii>  country  recognise  tlie  principle  of 
ft  centralised  authority,  there  liuvi'  been  within  the  past  few  years 
changes  which  illustrate  this  fjnt. 

It  is  shown  in  the  Presbyifiian  body.  Frequent  have  been 
the  divisions  in  that  church,  eiu  h  of  which  have  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  been  the  product  of  thLs  priuciple  of  self-control,  and  the  last 
of  which  displayed  to  the  view  of  Christcndoni  a  large  number  of 
their  most  learned  and  venerable  men  leaving  the  Hall  of  Session  of 
the  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Establish nv.'Ut  in  the  assertion 
of  the  principle  that  the  authority  hitherto  exercised  over  them  was 
intolerable,  that  they  held  themselves  free  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  But  though  this  was  only  a  step  in  the  direction  of  Inde- 
pendency, it  logically  involved  the  whole  question  of  the  right  of 
sell- administration.  "  It  was  a  manifestation  of  a  desire  and  a  want 
which  another  set  of  circumstances  might  call  forth  in  reference  to 
other  things.  It  avowed  a  principle  which  would  have  been  equally 
valid  in  the  mouth  of  a  single  congregation  against  the  deci'ee  of  the 
Synod,  as  it  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  Synod  against  the  decree  of 
the  Crown.  It  wa.i  in  our  eyes  the  symptom  that  the  religious  mind 
of  Scotland  was  ripening  for  a  tnier  estimate  of  the  Church's  proper 
relation  to  secular  power,  afid  possibly  for  a  truer  idea  as  to  the 
management  of  their  own  interniil  iiHiiirs."" 

Thus,  too,  it  has  been  with  .Methodism.  In  this  instance  it  has 
not  been  the  authority  of  the  State  that  has  been  qucstjoaed ;  but 
the  validity  of  central  boards  who  exercised  an  irresponsible  control 

•  Eev.  Q.  W.  Conder. 
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over  the  affairs  of  each  individual  pastor  and  church — whose  pi-w. r 
lias  been  regarded  as  despotic,  and  whose  authority  has  \*erz 
in  consequence  renounced.  This  has  resulted  in  a  series  of  div.*i.  •:.* 
in  which  claim  has  been  laid  to  an  incTCflBing  power  of  st-lf-adm::*:- 
stration. 

But  the  best  illustrations  of  the  growth  of  this  principle  may  >»• 
found  in  the  English  Establishment.  lnc«">nsTuitics  must  inr^'ira^  !j 
arise  when  a  religious  institution  looks  for  patnmaire  and  ot.:'  \ 
to  a  secular  power.  For  the  spiritual  enercries  of  Christian  mir.  ••"* 
h'j  hampered  by  worldly  appliances  which  have  nr>thin;»  to  ci»mn>r.'i 
tliem  but  the  hoar  of  ages — for  the  headship  of  the  Chun-h  t*-  '*r 
delegated  to  a  sovcrtMgn  who  may  lx»  a  Henry  VIII.  or  a  ti-^rjf 
1\^. — for  religious  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  M<ljudii'atj«  r.  ^f 
worldly  and  often  unsympathising  tribunals  -and  for  i'liri>::a:  .7 
to  be  maintained  by  the  pains  and  penalties  of  secular  Inw-  rV-.-^ 
are  anomalies  too  painful  to  be  ignored.  No  wimder  that  J-  '.n 
Locke  aflirmed  that  "the  Church  itself  is  a  thine  absolntt  ly  Mra- 
rate  and  distinct  from  the  commonwealth.  The  Kmndarie*  ■ : 
both  sides  an*  fixed  an<l  immoveable.  He  jumbles  Hfa^en  aiui  -aT^h 
together,  the  things  most  n?mote  and  opposite.  whi»  niixts  t}:**^' 
societies,  which  ni-e.  in  their  origin,  end,  business,  and  in  evt  -y- 
thing  pei'fectly  distinct  and  inlinitely  <lilfenMit  fn>m  each  <\\.*r" 
*'  No  civil  power  or  legislation,*'  said  Hish<»p  Warbnrtor.  "cai.  '•• 
admitted  into  Christ's  Church  without  making  it  a  w<^rldly  i'.r.;- 
dom."  *' Parliament,"  says  the  Archbi.shop  of  I>nblin.  "i»h"-IJ 
have  none  other  than  civil  functions.  The  Chun-h  nt'  l'hr<: 
sliould  \h}  leiri>lated  for  none  but  its  own  members."  Hr?'iY  '.hf 
energetic  ellorts  math*  by  an  intluential  section  of  the  Ep><'"' -v. 
church  to  re-invest  Convocatidn  with  n^al  legi>lntive  an«l  i-xit-i'.vr 
powers  :  and  if  this  is  o]»pn<(Ml  by  the  Evangi'licjil  party,  it  i*  r-^'  -■ 
much  on  c<ins(itutional  as  fmm  fear  of  a  prt^|xu)deran(V  *«f  H.j?"- 
Church  intluencc  in  its  cnnncils. 

lUit    I  lie  principle   <)f  sclt'-su]>port    must    eventually   invitlve   tVr 
practice  of  .Kclf-govennnenl.     So  long  as  men  are  de|x^ndent  on  tlif 
i>ouniv  t>f  othci*s,  thcv  ninv  be  content   to  olw  :  but  no  sooner  ■:■* 
thev  labour  for  and  contrihnte  to  the  maintenance  and  exions:or-  =  ' 
their  own   institutions,  than  tlu'V  will  ilesin*  sonic  authoriTv  in  :}•» 
ditvction  of  ihcir  cntiM"j»nM'S  and  the  administration  of  their  t!n:in»t  - 
ijct    (M»lonial    Kf»is»'nj)alians   en-ct    their  own   edititvs,    and   inaii.'a  •: 
their  own    tniin'stcrs.  ami   thcv   will    natundlv    stiindatc*    thiic    tl.t  i 
shall  have  tlu'  election  of  their  own  bi>hops  fn»m  their  t^n^I  cUri:^ 
No    Wonder  that    Mr.    (ilad^tone.   a--    he   walcheil    tlie    pn'crr^"    ■'*' 
\  ••hmtarNiMn  in  the  iMlmiial  ehureln  <,  delieTr«l  aN«»   ilie   iMrr«^l:i':«e 
tiuih.    •*  I  «lnn't  kiiMW,"  he  ^aid.  **  a'lv  >:!;.-!.■  t"V'i«'n  i-f  tin*  I'hurth. 
wnlelv  cMcthIimI  as  it   i^.  :md  •'• -ni a •!. :?!!.'■   •>■•    I'l  i!.v  "\ani*f:e*   i»f  r»i'<  . 
laiiirnau:!',  chinaii*.  an«l  i'li:i::ic'i  r      1  d-.-n'r    l.t:i.\r   then*    is  a  mi:j:^«' 
]u)nion   (»t'  the  Church  in  whiih   LTnat    |ri'L''!V«<  has  not  \^evn  in»de 
towards  tKf  mtaf'iijtfim,  t.t  rr'  .'/..   ,.'..•,  /'.•■  .  /   #f!.V'.v  rtrFiW':.*  aid  #*/'*• 
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Nor  ie  this  all.  The  conm-ciion  nf  these  two  priiicijjleB  of  self- 
smport  and  self-control  8nggi>?kil  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gladstone  a 
mbject  which,  he  says,  "  may  I  if  considered  stU!  higher— the  qnee- 
tion  of  what  may  be  termed  Chiiri'li  diBcipline,"  and  the  application 
of  which  to  individual  congrtLrntiojiH  is  a  matter  awakening  wide- 
spread attention.  "  I  have  \t:-vu  thinking,"  eaid  an  intelligent 
Episcopal  clergyman,  not  lent.- hl,"*,  to  a  Congregational  minister, 
"  that  the  discipline  of  onr  Chiiiili  ia  not  so  real  as  it  ought  to  be.  It 
is  too  vague  and  lax,  and  I  havt*  been  eudeiivouring  to  rectify  theea 
erilB  in  my  own  Church.  I  am  becoming  more  discriminating  in 
the  admission  of  candidates  to  confirmation  and  commnnion,  and  I 
tefiue  to  receive  those  who  do  not  give  me  satisfactoiy  testimony 
of  their  conversion  of  heart  aiid  consistency  of  life.  And  I  find  this 
▼eiy  healthful  in  its  influence  ii[n>n  na  all  as  a  Christian  community, 
Mnd  fits  ns  better  for  mutual  dissociation  and  action.  We  are  thoH 
not  only  formaUy,  but  really  a  Clii-istian  church."  "  Why,  my  dear 
Sir,"  was  the  answer,  "you  lirt-  turning  Congregationalist.  Tour 
in^eniona  theory,  which  you  have  been  constracting  on  A  priori 
principles,  is  the  old  method  Ou  which  we  have  always  been  acting. 
I  iroiud  not  advise  yon  to  fake  out  a  patent  for  your  invention, 
because  it  will  only  be  belioTod  to  bo  a  glaring  plagiarism  on 
onrselveB." 

To  this  topic  Mr.  Gladstone  refers,  drawing  his  illustrations  from 
those  fields  of  Christian  enterprise  in  the  colonies,  where  many  an 
ecclesiastical  problem  is  likely  tn  be  solved,  and  many  a  "pattern" 
found  for  the  guidance  of  the  t'lnirch  at  home.  "  I  confess,"  he 
•ays,  "  I  see  with  great  pleasni-i  niui  satisfnction  a  tendency  in  some 
of  these 'colonies  for  the  introiliu'lioii  of  a  riW  si/stem  of  dinrq'lifit 
among  the  members  of  the  Chuivli,  nol  funnded  npon  the  action  of 
secular  power,  but  representing,  the  free  inclination  of  the  Christian 
minds  of  the  pcnple  themselves.  In  point  of  fat.,  it  seems  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  those  whom  we  call  the  savages  of  New  Zealand, 
and  of  those  converted  from  heathenism  in  India,  that  they  do  not 
understand  belonging  to  a  society  in  which  there  are  no  laws,  no 
obligations,  no  means  of  preventing  discontent,  or  repressing  error. 
If  in  their  own  free  will,  therefore,  they  have  established  for  them- 
selves these  rules — have  placed  upon  themselves  this  yoke,  not  of 
arbitrary  law,  but  of  the  law  of  Christian  improvement,  is  there  not 
in  the  fact  something  like  a  pattern  for  ua  at  home?" 

In  drawing  this  paper  to  a  conclusion  we  woold  remind  the  reader 
that  thoujfh  its  theme  mav  be  of  especial  interest  to  the  Congrega- 
tionalist, the  questions  we  have  treated  are  not  sectarian.  All 
denominations,  willingly  or  •  unwillingly,  are  dealing  with  them. 
Thought  fill  men  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  political  parties  confess  their 
prowincj  importance.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  during  the  Session  but 
Parliament  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass  judgment  upon  some 
aspect  of  them.  All  intelligent  Nonconformity  is  based  upon  them  ; 
all  enlightened  Episcopalianism  is  preparing  for  them,  and  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  does  bo,  ceases  to  fear  the  future.     Meanwhile 
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events  are  tending  towards  a  crisis,  and  one  whicli  inyolves  the  veiy 
existence  of  Establishments.  The  Saturday  Review j  which  expresses 
the  opinions  of  the  Broad  Church  party,  claims  the  verdict  as 
already  given,  and  asserts  that  "  the  theory  of  a  Christian  state  has 
been  long  since  abandoned."  "No  State-aid  to  religion,"  says  the 
Times,  "  is  the  watchword  everywhere  except  at  homie.  .  .  We 
cheerfully  accept  our  position.  Our  Church  is  Voluntary,  and  we 
beg  to  congratulate  it  on  its  newly-acquired  freedom." 

The  Literary  Churchman,  speaking  for  .the  High  Church  party, 
and  alluding  to  the  Divorce  Bill,  says,  "  The  animus  of  the  majoritv 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  during  the  discussion  on  this  bill 
shows,  in  no  uncertain  way,  how  little  good  the  Church  has  to 
expect  from  the  State,  and  gives  a  note  of  'warning  which  we  cannot 
heed  too  soon,  that  she  must  turn  in  upon  herself  and  her  Grod ; 
realizing  more  than  ever  the  integrity  of  her  union  with  her  Lord, 
the  loftiness  of  her  mission,  and  the  meekness,  and  yet  the  inde- 
pendence, of  the  attitude  she  ought  to  assume,  and  the  courase  and 
fortitude  with  whicli  she  should  work  and  endure  in  this  time  of 
severe  trial.  Everything  foreshadows  that  at  some  day,  perhaps 
not  distant,  the  State  and  the  Church  will  occupy  very  different 

relations  towards  each  other  than  they  now  do We  do  not 

say  that  any  great  disruption  is  likely  to  ensue,  least  of  all  in  our 
own  day ;  but  we  think  that  little  by  little  the  links  that  bind  the 
two  will  bo  broken,  until  thorough  independence  becomes  the 
ultimate  result." 

"  There  is  one  question,"  said  the  Press*  "  a  large  and  ritallv 
important  question,  which  is  more  than  *  looming  in  the  distance.' 
Statosmon  <lo  not  like  to  talk  of  it,  or  to  think  of  it;  for  it  is  t 
hard  and  thorny  question.  But,  whether  they  shrink  from  it  or 
not,  the  controversy  draws  nearer  and  nearer;  and  it  will  hardlrbe 
possible  for  the  most  cautious  politicians  to  avert  an  open  straggle 
for  many  years  longer.     That  question  is  the  continuance  of  the 

union  of  Church  and  State This,  unlike  other  questions,  is 

not  fading  away,  but  coming  daily  more  into  the  light.  "We  know 
that  many  statesmen  shrink  from  the  very  mention  of  such  ques- 
tions as  those,  and  trust  that  such  a  controversy  may  not  be  forced 
on  in  tht'ir  tiim*.  But  this  is  a  delusive  hope.  The  tide  is  hnnring 
us  forward ;  and  it  will  be  cur  wiser  course  to  take  soundings,  and 
find  out  whithor  wo  aiv  going,  rather  than  to  drift  blindly  on,  till 
wo  got  upon  a  sand-bank,  or  stnkc  upon  some  dangerous  reef." 

Hut  wo  must  concludo.  Of  the  direct  results  of  the  labours  c( 
Conu:ivtr«»tionalists  another  shall  speak.  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  in  liis  work  on  Kducatiun,  sa^s :  "The  Congregational  D> 
sontors  havo  ovor  bi>on  iVionds  of  freedom,  defenders  of  the  right*  of 
the  minority,  ami  missionaries  to  the  benighted  villages  of  EngUn*^ 
to  the  wild  valloys  of  the  WelSh  mountains,  or  to  the  turbnlent 
colonists  of  its  mines,  and  to  the  regions  of  darkness  and  deith. 

•  April.  18oa 
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where  typhus  and  cholera  find  their  victims  in  our  towns.  They 
comprise  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  middle  classes  ;  they 
claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  who,  whatever  were  their 
own  errors,  were  stem  and  successful  champions  of  the  English 
Reformation,  and  have  left  a  deep  trace,  not  only  in  the  history,  but 
in  the  institutions,  the  manners,  observances,  and  character  of  the 
nation.  They  have  just  cause  to  point  to  their  own  independence 
of  the  State,  as  the  first  conspicuous  triumph  in  this  country  of 
religion  unaided  by  traditional  authority,  by  the  power  of  a  foreign 
hierarchy,  or  the  protection  of  domestic  princes.  They  embody 
principles  of  self-government,  of  which  our  race  and  country  have 
in  civil  afiairs  exhibited  the  most  successful  examples,  and  they  are 
«t  least  sincere  and  earnest  in  their  endeavours,  after  a  primitive 
and  apostolic  simplicity  in  their  discipline  and  ceremonial.  Conunu- 
nions  having  these  high  claims  to  respect,  comprising  not  less  than 
4,000  congregations,  and  1,500,000  of  members,  representing 
2,250,000  of  the  population,  must  wield  no  small  influence  on 
opinion.*' 

If,  however,  our  argument  be  true,  the  indirect  influence  of  Con- 
ffregationalism  has  been  far  wider  than  its  own  immediate  results. 
The  light  that  is  breaking  over  other  and  distant  fields  of  Christian 
activity  is  pointing  radiantly  to  this  as  their  common  centre,  By 
the  testimony  of  impartial  witnesses  and  incontrovertible  facts,  the 
twin  principles  which  mark  its  polity  are  rising  to  supremacy  in  the 
Christian  Church.  And  though  this  paper  was  not  written  to 
inflate  denominational  pride,  nor  to  lend  any  sanction  to  those  who 
turn  their  liberty  into  licentiousness,  still  it  may  serve  to  encourage 
those  who,  amid  success  and  failure,  amid  good  report  and  evil, 
have  laboured  to  vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  action  of  essential 
and  scriptural  truths.  Already  they  have  survived  the  pampering 
ease  of  royal  patronage  and  the  fiery  baptism  of  persecution. 
Stronger  to-day  than  ever,  their  future  is  pregnant  with  hope.  Let 
all  who  love  them  show  a  more  sacrificial  spirit  in  their  mainte- 
nance, and  a  gentler  majesty  in  their  own  self-administration. 
And  when  other  Christian  denominations  have  plodded  and 
struggled  upward  to  a  perfect  liberty,  and  conscious  of  the  labours 
and  sacrifices  with  which  it  has  been  won,  exclaim,  "  With  a  great 
price  obtained  I  this  freedom,"  the  Congregationalist  may  gratefully 
acknowledge  that  he  has  enjoyed  these  privileges,  not  by  purchase 
but  by  heritage,  and  may  respond,  "  But  I  was  free-bom." 


ERRATUM. 
Page  414,  for,  he  rejects  a  competent  Creation,  read,  Creaior, 
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Expo8TTORT  i.RCTritB8  ojr  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Ck)iii!rTHiAH8.  By 
the  late  Ber.  F.  W.  Robertson,  MjL. 
London :  Smitli,  Eider,  and  Co.,  Corn- 
hill. 

Wb  referred  to  these  lectures  in  a 

Erevious  number.  We  notice  them 
ere  as  having  been  recently 
published.  This  notice  will  suffice 
as  a  recommendation  to  those 
who  already  know  Robertson's  Ser- 
mons and  Lectures.  Though  com- 
piled from  imperfect  and  various 
sources,  such  as  the  short-hand  notes 
of  his  hearers,  and  his  own  frag- 
mentary MSS.,  this  volume  bears  the 
impress  of  his  penetrating,  stimu- 
latmg,  and  aesthetic  mind.  We  be- 
lieve Mr.  Robertson  grievously  to 
have  erred  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
Atonement ;  but  his  error  lay  rather 
in  attacking  the  monstrous  perver- 
sions of  that  doctrine,  which  had  no 
existence  save  in  the  realm  of  the 
shades  which  peopled  his  own 
imagination,  or  in  the  copper- clasped, 
vellum-bound  vohimes  of  our  me- 
diaeval libraries.  He  erred  rather  in 
conceiving  a  certain  phantasy  of  his 
r.\vn  to  l^  the  creed  of  orthodoxy, 
than  in  his  own  faith.  In  truth,  he 
was  no  dogmatic  divine,  and  should 
have  kept  away  from  controversial 
theology  ;  but  in  the  earnest  and 
noble  declaration  of  such  Christian 
truth  as  he  had  apprehended,  we 
know  no  volumes  distinguished  by  a 
more  simple,  manly,  pathetic  elo- 
quence than  his. 


SuMMEB  iw  THE  SouL ;  OT,  Views  and 
Experience.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
Edinburgh:  Alexander  Strahan  and  Co. 

Wb  are  ignorant  of  Mr.  Beecher*s 
physique,  but  we  have  no  hesitation 
at  all  in  pronouncing  him  a  man  of 


healthy  organization,  having  the  great 
and  daily  grace  of  a  good  digestion, 
the  *'  mens  sana  in  corpore  sane,"  a 
dangerous  competitor  at  cricket,  and 
a  formidable  companion  in  mountain 
climbing.  Everything  about  him  is 
healthy  and  robust — only  a  physically 
perfect  man  could  write  in  so  genial 
a  way  with  so  pure  and  rich  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  exercises  of  the  spirit 
as  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Beecher  may  have  finely-strung 
nerves,  but  commend  ns  to  such  a 
physical  inheritance  as  his !  He  ha» 
sometimes  been  called  the  American 
Spurgeon  ;  but  of  English  preachers, 
he  oftener  reminds  us  of  AS".  Binney, 
with  perhaps  a  pinch  of  Spurgeon*s 
coarser  humour  thrown  in.  He  has 
the  same  masculine  breadth  of 
thought,  the  same  genial  estimates  of 
various  and  contrasting  qualities,  the 
same  generous  appreciation  of  all  form 
of  good,  the  same  hearty  enjoyment 
of  the  humorous,  the  same  hopeful 
outlook  into  the  future,  the  same 
utter  scorn  of  wrong  and  littleness, 
as  our  great  Nonconformist  preacher, 
only  with  a  richer  exuberance  of 
illustration  and  a  greater  raciness  of 
anecdotes.  He  has  less  self-restraint, 
less  fastidious  taste ;  he  oftener 
verges  on  broad  farce,  and  oftener 
therefore  sins  against  our  higher  cul- 
ture. He  is  more  of  a  Luther  than  a 
Melancthon,  of  a  Latimer  rather  than 
of  John  Howe. 


The  Life  op  Charlotte  Broittk.  By 
J.  C.  Gaskell.  A  new  edition.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
have  issued  no  book  in  their  half" 
crown  series  of  standard  works  which 
will  attain  a  larger  or  better-deserved 
sale     than    tliis— with     the    exoep- 
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perhnpa,  of  Charlotte  Bronli'B 
work,  "  Jane  Eyre,"  of  which 
a  the  fitting  compaQion  sod 
«mraeiitary.  In  this  volume, 
1  ii  beaulifully  printed  like  the 
t  in  the  series,  we  have  the  re- 

of  that  etrut^linK,  mournful 
irhich  httd  alretuly  afforded  the 
entsand  tempered  the  Bpirit  re- 
d  in"Jaiie  Eyre."  MiasBront^'s 
s,  e-ipecinlly  "the  first  and  best, 
at  the  rellex  of  her  own  experi- 

andbythe  compamon  of  this 
»phy  with  her  works,  we  are 
»sed  more  strongly  than  by  any 
ous  study,  of  the  truth  that  no 
Mility  or  vigour  of  mind  canover- 
Ihe  necewary  boundHries  of  its 
ienro  ;  that  genius  cannot  create 
inly  arrange  ;  and  that  imagina- 
md'  select  and  re-form  the  ele- 
I  which  observation  and  con- 
iness  bring  within  its  range,  but 
irodufe  nothing  absolutely  new. 
cad  "Jane  Eyre,"  and  then  this 
fC.Bront^,Bnd  breathe  the  same 
iphere.  We  see  that  the  men — 
«oefy— the  quaintly-picturesque 
weird  Norse  life,  so  grandly 
ayed  in  the  novel,  are  no  wild 
il  dreams,  conjured  up  in  the 
it's  brain,  but  a  revelation  given 
phocii[,'r!iphic    fidclJIy,   of    Ihe 

boiithdiKl  ill  which  hiT  infancy 
youth  were  nurseil.     It  in  true, 

Ctic  Irnihfulness  niul  lusle, 
ite  s.-loctrti  the  inost  cha- 
rislic  traits  of  her  Yorkshire 
,  and  illuminated  them  with  (he 
prismatic  colouring  of  her  bril- 
imagi nation.  But  by  so  doing 
inly  thus  tiives  tliem  that  living 
J  and  foree  in  her  book.i 
I  they  actually  [Hwwssed,  and 
J  tht'V  coinmuniealed  to  her 
«tblie  mind.  Those  who 
1  understand  "Jane  Eyre,"  or 
rley,"  or  "  Vilette,"  mu^l  read  the 


if  their  author 


ivher,' 


r  the  miiteviiiis  which  w.-re 
n  into  such  gorgeous  fiibrics.lu 
ooni  of  fancy.  Il  Is  needU'ss  to 
cterise  this  volume,  which  has 
a  place    among   our   standard 


a  history  which  enthrals  the  heart 
and  memory  with  a«  strong  k  rpell 
as  the  most  thrilling  romance.  It  ia 
graphica,lly,  truly,  t«nder]y  written, 
■and  is  a  monument  of  the  symputhy 
and  ability  of  the  writer,  m  of  the 
genius  and  sorrow  of  hei  kmeated 
friend. 


doD :  UautatoD  ud  Wright.     Ig60. 

The  English  monareh  who  preferred 
ui  dolenuine  a  cause  after  he  hiid 
heard  only  one  side,  since,  aa  he 
averred,  if  be  listened  to  both  he  was 
always  puzrled,  would  have  laid  hia 
royal  interdict  upon  the  Tolume  be- 
fore us,  ns  an  ingenious  and  wicked 
device  for  ciitu;iBling  the  wits  of 
kings  and  lieges.  Its  chief  design  is 
to  provide  the  arena  upon  which 
well  equipped  coiiibntaiila  may  am- 
ti'od  iu  ouiirtiv  but  earnest  strife  for 
tlic  liiiirel  f-f  fmlh  in  fields  religions, 
ivliilosophiciil,  po!iticHl,and  economic 
There  srti  also  biograpliieal  sketcbw, 
eiisays,  reviews,  and  liti^raty  gossip 
interesting  to  the  gencial  reader. 
This  periodical  is  well  calculated  t« 
promote  a  love  of  diBpassiouate  criti- 
cii-m  among  its  contributors,  and  a 
lai'ge  and  judicial  spirit  among  ita 
readers. 


.  Mrs.  Giwkell  lifls  writ 


A    SCSOOI.    IHD     CoLLIOB     HiSTOBT  OW 

EbOL.nd.  By  J.  C.  Curtis,  B.4. 
London  L  Simpkin,  Msnhall,  and  Co. 
1H60. 

This  history  is  primarily  designed,  ns 
its  title  indicates,  for  the  young.     It 
begins  with  that  ultima  thule  of  our 
annak,  "the  year  ac.  64,"  and  closes 
at  a  d:ite  no  less  recent  than  Novem- 
ber. IH-'ifl.     To  tell  the  story  of  full 
nineteen  centuries  in  the  brief  eom- 
pasit  of  souie  500  pages,  so  that. it 
shall  be  at  once  comprehensive  and 
iiitereating,  is  not  an  easy  task,  as 
m:iuy  f.iilu res  have  sufficiently  provi 
We  may,  therefore,  the  more  h 
congratuUte  Mr.  Curtis  up       n 
cess,  which  miiy  perhaps  bt 
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e  highway  of  our  times, 
aombrc  truth  be  read  and 
by  all ! 

saay  on  Christianity  must 
I  a  puerile  prodiicrinn,  it  is 
tely  and  iniioi'pnttf  feeble. 
ideed,  where  the  laws  of  t-oni- 
:  and  the  rensoiiing  of  every- 
■ere  iiiYolvod,  Shelley  never 
lie  imbecility  of  youth.  He 
esns,  the  founder  of  Christ- 

a  greater  Socratea.  Ha 
I  from  the  Gosjvela  those 
lia  teachings  which  he  ad- 
d  attributes  them  to  Jesua 
All  the  rest  is  the  ex- 
of  apostolic  ignorance  and 
on.  Mirneles,  of  course, 
IB,  and  the  Epistles  the 
id  falsv  applicalion  of  the 
ml  principles  taught  by 
rist.  Many  who  have  taken 
dab   as    the    exponent   of 

religious  views,  will  be 
rith  the  more  human  senti- 
this  Essay  ;  and  we  are  glad 
nything  that  will  make  ub 
re  kindly  of  SheUey. 
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liibour  of  great  and  acknowledged 
difficulty  and  magnitude — one  which 
many  have  attempted  —  in  which 
none  have  fully  snooeeded.  Nor  do 
we  think  that  such  success  will  ever 
he  complete.  Perhaps  Dante  might 
hnve  ttanslated  Milton  had  he  been 
bis  contempomry — ^perhapa  Milton 
might  have  translated  Dante  ;  but  in 
either  cuse  we  doubt  whether  the  plan 
of  tninslution  would  have  involved 
the  imitation  of  the  rhythm.  Owing 
to  the  widely  diverse  genius  of  the 
two  languagGB  it  seems  impossible 
that  au  exact  tronsktion  can  be 
brought  into  absolutely  idcQticAl 
form ;  and  if  this  be  done,  it  must 
necessarily  be  at  the  expense  of  some 
of  the  living  force  of  the  original. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  instance  now 
under  notice.  Mr.  Thonuu  baa  suc- 
ceeded wonderfully  in  keeping  to  the 
lerax  rinw  of  Dante,  without  awkward- 
niss  of  inflection,  and  without  de- 
pnrture  from  the  sense  of  bis  original ; 
the  translation  is  good— very  good  ; 
and  enriched  with  a  valuable  mass  of 
notes,  illustrative  ol  the  historical 
and  classical  aUusioiia ;  but  the  fire  and 


cf    Ili>ini-'a   Lifc.       Bj   E 
Son'ring.      London  t    Long 


,    Paste's   Tdbek 


1   W, 


lYwe  of^  tbe 


cbsxed  thepe  two  transla- 
ther  for  notice,  more  for  tbe 
the  contrast  they  present 
ny  simihirity.  Both  trims- 
:h  gre.'kt  ability,  we  may 
y  with  consuinnwte  nppre- 

the  originals  ;  both  retain- 
form,  the  metre,  and  the 
the  originals  ;  we  have, 
the  nature  of  the  two  t-isks, 
a  contrast  ns  ciin  well  he 
in  the  re.<iilt.  The  Rev. 
'boniH.i    h:is    cut] fronted    B 


we  accord  much  praise  for  what  has 
been  done.  Mr.  Iliomas  wilt  hence- 
forth take  high  rank  as  a  translator. 

Mr.  Bo  wring  is  an  experienced 
translator ;  he  has  previously  given 
to  the  English  reader  excellent  ver- 
sions of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  like  the 
present,  in  tbe  original  metres.  His 
task  is  an  easier  one,  In  many  respects, 
thiin  that  just  noticed,  owing  to  the 
nature  both  of  the  language  and  of 
the  poems ;  and  the  result  is  propor- 
tionately more  acceptable  in  a  literary 
as[)cct.  Heine's  poems  are,  of  course, 
es'^entially  German,  in  tone,  in 
thought,  and  in  allusion  ;  yet  so  far 
as  manner  and  freedom  are  concerned, 
Mr.  Bowring's  translations  might  well 
pass  for  originals.  There  is  a  coreieia 
rich  abandon  about  them,  and  on  ei- 
haustless  vocabulary,  that  would 
make  it  almost  difficult  to  keep  in 
mindthat  the  writer  was  not  revelling 
in  bis  own  thoughts,  but  waa  tied 
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highway  of  our  times. 
imbrc  truth  be  read  and 
.y  aU  : 

wy  ail  Ohriatiaiiity  must 
a  puerile  production,  it  is 
ety  and  innocently  feeble. 
leed,nherethc  luwsofcom- 
tnd  the  reasoning  of  every- 
re  involved,  Shelley  never 
9  imbecility  of  youth.  He 
niB,  the  founder  of  Christ- 
a   greater   Socrates.      He 

from  the  GuspeU  those 
a  teachings  whtuh  he  ad- 
.  attributes  them  to  Jesus 
Ul  the  rest  is  the  ex- 
if  apostolic  ignorance  and 
D.  Kliracles,  of  course, 
I,  and  the  Epistles  the 
i  false  application  of  the 
al  principles  taught  by 
st  Many  who  have  taken 
ab  as  the  exponent  of 
religious  viewa,  will  be 
ith  the  more  human  aenti- 
lis  Essay  ;  and  we  are  glad 
lything  that  will  make  us 
I  kindly  of  SheUey. 


o*  Heike,  roiDplelc  ;  truu- 
:be  original  nielrej.  With  a 
r  II<rin<''B  Life.  Bv  FA^st 
^wring.  London :  Longman 
1H6M. 
)ot;     oe.    I)A:iTE'e   Thbki 
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claKsed  these  Iwo  transln- 
her  for  notice,  more  for  the 
he  contrast  they  present 
ly  similarity.  Both  tr-.ins- 
1  groat   ability,  we    may 

with  consimimate  ap])re- 
tbe  originaU  ;  both  retain- 
irm,   the   metre,   and   the 

the  originals  ;  we  hnre, 
le  nature  of  the  two  tasks, 

CO  lit  rust  as  can  well  he 
n  the  re.^Hlt.  The  Rev. 
loma.-!    has    confronted    a 
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labour  of  great  and  acknowledged 
difficulty  and  magnitude— one  which 
many  have  attempted  —  in  which 
none  have  fully  succeeded.  Nor  do 
we  think  that  such  success  will  ever 
be  cijiujili-tL'.  FViiiiipo  Dtuito  might 
have  tiuiii^laled  Miltun  hud  he  been 
his  contemporary  —  perlups  Milt<m 
might  luive  traiisluted  Dante  ;  but  in 
either  ciise  we  doubt  whether  the  plan 
of  tnmabtion  would  have  involved 
the  imitation  of  the  rhythm.  Owing 
to  the  widely  diverse  genius  of  the 
two  knguftges  it  seeiiu  impossible 
that  an  exact  translation  can  be 
brought  bto  absolutely  identical 
form  ;  and  if  this  be  done,  it  must 
necessarily  be  at  the  expense  of  some 
of  thp  living  force  of  the  original. 
Such  ih  the  cose  in  the  instAnoe  now 
under  noti<*.  Mr.  Thomas  has  sue- 
ceedi-d  wiiriderfuUy  in  keeping  to  the 
(ena  rHicctifDiinte,  without  awkward- 
ness uT  iiitjcction,  and  without  de- 
partiiii'lri^i^i  the  8en«e  of  his  originsl-, 
the  ti;Lii.-l,ititin  is  good — very  good; 
and  viiriilieil  with  a  valuable  mass  of 
note.-',  ilhiHtralive  of  the  historical 
and  <'liisnii.'al  uUusioos ;  but  the  fire  and 
pow>.r(.>f  the  original  is  much  missing; 
this  we  believe  to  \k  inevitable,  and 
we  nccord  much  praise  for  what  hu.-t 
been  done.  Mr.  'J'hoinas  will  hence- 
forth take  high  rank  as  a  translator. 

Mr.  Bowring  is  an  experienced 
tmuKhitor ;  he  has  previously  given 
to  the  English  reader  excellent  ver- 
sions of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  Uke  the 
present,  in  the  original  metres.  His 
task  is  an  easier  one,  in  many  respects, 
th.in  that  just  noticed,  owing  to  the 
nature  both  of  the  langua^  and  of 
the  poems  ;  and  the  result  is  proj>or- 
tionately  more  acceptable  in  a  literary 
aspect  Heine's  poems  are,  of  course, 
essentially  German,  in  tone,  in 
thought,  and  in  allusion ;  yet  so  fur 
a.^  mnnner  and  freedom  are  concerned, 
Mr.  Bowring's  translations  might  well 
pa.ss  for  originals.  There  is  a  careless 
rich  abandon  about  them,  and  an  ei- 
haustless  vocabulary,  that  would 
make  it  almost  difficult  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  writer  was  not  revelling 
in  his  own  thoughts,  but  was   tied 
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labour  of  great  and  at^owladtfed 
difficulty  aod  magnitude— one  whicii 
many  have  attempted  —  in  which 
none  have  fully  ^iiceciilid  Nor  do 
we  think  that  i-iK>h  siit^-f^w  will  erer 
be  complete.  PiTlmps  Uante  might 
have  translated  Milton  liad  he  been 
his  contemporary  —  pcriiaps  Milton 
might  have  trauskted  Daute  ;  but  in 
either  cose  we  doubt  whether  the  plan 
of  tranalation  would  have  involved 
the  imitation  of  tlic  rhythm.  Owing 
to  the  widely  diveiae  jjeniua  of  the 
two  languages  it  aeeiiia  imposBible 
that  an  exact  tr.in^lation  can  be 
brought  into  nbaoluteiy  identical 
form  ;  and  if  tlii^  be  done,  it  must 
necessarily  be  at  the  expense  of  some 
of  the  living  force  of  the  original 
Such  is  the  ca&i;  in  the  instance  now 
under  notice.  Mr.  Thomas  has  suc- 
ceeded wonderfully  in  keeping  to  the 
Una  rima  of  Dante,  without  awkward- 
ness of  inflection,  and  without  de- 
parture from  the  sense  of  his  orighml ; 
the  translation  is  good— very  good ; 
and  enriched  with  a  valuable  mass  of 
notes,  illustrative  of  the  historical 
and  classical  allusions ;  but  the  (ire  and 
power  of  the  ori;.Hiifll  is  muehniiaaing; 
this  we  believe  lu  be  inevitable,  and 
we  accord  mucli  praise  for  what  hiu 
been  done.  Mr.  ilioniaa  will  hence- 
forth take  high  rank  as  a  translator. 
Mr.  Bowring  is  an  experienced 
translator  ;  he  has  previously  given 
to  the  English  reader  excellent  ver- 
sions of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  bke  the 
present,  in  the  original  metres.  Hiji 
liisk  is  an  easier  one,  in  many  respects, 
th,;n  that  just  noticed,  owing  to  the 
nature  both  of  the  language  and  of 
the  poems  ;  and  the  result  is  propor- 
tionately luore  acceptable  in  a  literary 
aspect.  Heine's  poems  are,  of  course, 
essentially  Gennan,  in  tone,  in 
thought,  and  in  allusion  ;  yet  so  fur 
as  manner  and  freedom  are  concerned, 
Mr  Bowring's  translations  might  well 
puss  for  originals.  There  is  a  careless 
rich  abandon  about  them,  and  an  ei- 
haustlcss  vocabulary,  that  would 
Tnake  it  almost  difficult  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  writer  was  not  revelling 
in  his  own  thoughts,  but  wa"   ""' 
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labour  of  great  and  acknowled([ed 
difficulty  and  ii magnitude— one  which 
many  have  uttLiupted  —  in  whiob 
none  have  fully  succeeded.  Nor  do 
we  think  that  Mich  succena  will  ever 
bo  complete.  Pi-ihups  Daiil«  might 
have  translaU-iI  Milton  had  he  been 
his  contempor.irr  —  perhaps  MillJin 
might  have  traiii^luted  Dilute  ;  but  in 
either  case  we  doubt  whether  the  jjUm 
of  translation  would  have  involved 
the  imitation  of  tlie  rhythm.  Owing 
to  the  widely  diverse  genius  of  the 
two     languages  it  seeins  impossible 

brought  into  absolutely  identical 
form,  and  if  tlii.s  he  done,  it  must 
necessarily  be  at  the  expense  of  some 
of  the  living  forci>  of  the  original 
Such  IS  the  0^1.10  in  the  instance  now 
under  notice.  Mr.  Thomas  bos  sue- 
ceeded  wonderful! j  in  keeping  to  the 
terza  nmo  of  Drtiilc,  without  awkward- 
ness of  inflection,  and  without  de- 
parture from  the  sense  of  his  original ; 
the  translatiou  is  good — very  good  i 
and  enriched  with  a  valuable  mass  of 
notes,  illuBtnitire  of  the  historical 
andclassicalaUueionsihuttheSreand 
power  of  the  original  is  much  missing ; 
this  we  believe  to  lie  inevitalde,  and 
»B  accord  much  praise  for  what  has 
been  done.  Mr.  Thomas  will  hence- 
forth tijke  high  rank  as  a  translator. 
Mr  Bo  wring  is  an  experienced 
tnnaKtor  ;  he  nas  previously  given 
to  the  English  reader  excellent  ver- 
sion?  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  like  the 
preEient,  in  the  original  metres.  His 
tf  k  IS  an  easier  one,  in  many  respects, 
thnn  that  just  noticed,  owing  to  the 
nature  both  of  the  latigua^  and  of 
the  poems  ;  and  the  result  is  propor- 
tionately more  acceptable  in  a  litemry 
aspct  t  Heine'a  poems  are,  of  course, 
essentially  German,  in  tone,  in 
thought,  and  in  allusion  ;  yet  so  far 
as  ni  inner  and  freedom  are  concerned, 
Mr.  Bowring's  translations  might  well 
pass  for  originals.  There  is  a  careless 
rich  abandmi  about  them,  and  an  ex- 
haust less  vocabulary,  that  would 
make  it  almost  difficult  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  writer  was  not  revelling 
in  his  own  thoughts,  but  wa»   '■" 
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the  highway  of  our  times. 
a  aoiobrc  truth  be  read  and 
id  by  all ! 

Essay  on  Ohristianitj  must 
KQ  a  pLici'ilc  production,  it  is 
liiiit«ly  itnd  innocently  feeble. 
I, indeed,  wheru  the  laws  ofcotn- 
U«  and  the  reasoiiiiif;  of  every- 
■■  were  involved,  SheUey  never 
i  the  inibeeility  of  youth.  He 
JeBUB,  the  founder  of  Christ- 
M  a  greater  ijocrates.  He 
tes  from  the  Gospels  those 
f  his  teachings  which  he  ad- 
and  attributes  them  (o  Jesus 
AU  the  rest  is  the  ex- 
ce  of  apostolic  iipiorance  and 
ition.  Miracles,  of  course, 
yths,  and  the  Epistles  the 
and  false  application  of  the 
motal  principles  taught  by 
'brist.  Many  who  have  taken 
Mab  as  the  exponent  of 
'»  religious  Tjewa,  will  be 
d  with  the  more  human  aenti- 
)f  this  Essay  ;  and  we  are  glad 
!  anything  that  will  make  ua 
[lore  kiudly  of  Shelley. 
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ELL.    Trani. 
nelre   nn<l 

aied  inio  Engli.h,  in 
riple    Thyme  of    tli« 

labour  of  great  and  acknowledged 
difficiiliy  and  magnitude— one  w^ch 
many  liave  attemplMi  —  in  which 
noni-  have  fully  succeeded.  Nor  do 
we  tliiiik  that  atich  success  will  ever 
be  cuiiiplete.  Perhaps  Dant«  might 
havfr  trunsliil^d  Milton  had  he  been 


doubt  whether  the  plan 
would  have  invoiTed 
f  the  rhythiu.  Owing 
to  till'  widely  diverse  goniua  of  the 
two  Liut-uagea  it  seems  impossible 
that  nil  exact  tmnsluUon  can  be 
brouj^ht  into  absolutely  identi(»l 
form  :  mid  if  this  be  done,  it  must 
nece,-siirily  be  at  the  expense  of  some 
of  thi'  living  force  of  the  originaL 
Sucli  iH  Ihe  CAse  in  the  instance  now 
undi.T  notice.  Mr.  Thoma«  has  suc- 
ceed, d  wonderfully  in  keeping  to  ths 
terxa  rui'iiof  Dante,  withoutawkward- 
ness  of  inflection,  and  without  de- 
pan-iirc  from  the  sense  of  liia  original ; 
the  traniiLition  is  good^ — very  good  ; 
and  enriched  with  a  valiuible  rnaaa  of 
notes,  illustrative  of  the  hiBtorical 
and  -I'li^ei^ical  alluaioDH ;  but  liie  fire  and 
powi't  of  the  original  is  much  missing ; 
this  we  believe  to  be  inevitable,  and 
we  accord  much  pniiw  fur  whiit  lus 
been  done.  Mr.  'ITionias  will  hence- 
forth take  high  rank  as  a  translator. 

Mr.    Bowrinff   is   an    experienced 
translator  ;  he  nas  previously  given 
to  the  English  reader  excellent  ver- 
sions of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  like  the 
present,  in  the  original  metres.     His 
task  is  an  easier  one,  in  many  respects, 
at  just  noticed,  owing  to  the 
both  of  the  language  and  of 
poe  us  ;  and  the  result  ts  propor- 
y  more  acceptable  in  a  literary 
aspe         Heine's  poems  are,  of  comae, 
Uy    German,    in    tone,     in 
I,  and  in  allusion  ;  yet  so  far 
er  and  freedom  are  concerned, 
B  wring's  translations  might  well 
originals.    There  is  a  careless 
bandoji  about  them,  and  an  ex- 
ew     vocabulary,     that     would 
almost  difficult  to  keep  in 
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loulded  natures  were  form- 
right,  vivid,  gniceful,  and 
im  life,  Blood  like  a  youog 
their  mid^t. 

1  one,  though  in  smaller 
was  ileury  Lushiiigton. 
i.wiis  a  lUre  charm  about 
and  rich  promise  about  hia 
uauhood,  is  clear  from  the 
of  ueu  to  mix  with  whom 
is  in  itself  u  kind  of  fame, 
im  in  IS12,  and  entered  at 
illege,  Cambridge,  in  1H2D. 
e  career,  which  promised  to 
I  brilliant  one,  was  inter- 
k  serious  attack  of  illness, 
.  the  foundation  of  u  chronic 
ill  health  under  which  he 
atil  his  early  death  in  1855. 
,  family  which  has  yielded 
.ingiiished  members  to  the 
the  State,  he  entered  life 
radvantage,and,  had  health 
.ed  to  bliu,  he  might  easily 
lieved  distinction  in  the 
mlitical  life.  But  the  state 
»lth,  and  a  certain  moral 
bich  often  niara  the  steady 
•nt  of  the  most  brilliant 
a  to  have  prevented  that 
lication  without  which  in 
[e  OS  ours  no  prixes  are  to  be 
we  wn»  danger  of  his  sink- 

tlic  mere  literary  idler 
jfe,  when,  in  1847,  Lord 
ed  to  him  the  post  of  Chief 

to  the  Ooieiiiniuit  of 
le  ghdly  acc<pted  the  of 
ieloted  hiniMlf  with  Brett 
to  the  fulfilment  of  its  dii 

mcrewing  »eik»e"s  rtn 
isit  to  tniilind  neir-sarj, 
y  chance  of  ((.imui;  his  Uu 
iseast  hid  rooteil  itself  I  lo 
■n  hi*  way  home  he  died, 
,h,  1C55. 

>tch  of  his  life  by  his  friend 
bles  is  earnestly  and  grace- 
en  ;  nor  will  we  question  the 
*judgment,thou>;hlhe  iias- 
1  in  vetse  and  prose  which 
1  with  the  most  lofly  eidiv 
n  to  us  worlhy  of  only  mo- 
«ise.     Mr.   Veual>lca   knew 

wu  Vwiv  but  11  liltle  of  bis 
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work,  and  ft  few  of  his  words.  His 
comrades  heard  his  word— ^i»t  ia,  the 
words  plus  the  man ;  we  hear  the 
words  only,  and  in  the  case  of  a  man 
like  Mr.  Lushin^n,  not  of  the  veiy 
highest  order,  thu  is  an  essential  cou- 
sider.inrai.  There  is  uotbing  beyond 
clear  iiijil  ilcver  writing  in  anything 
contjiiiii'l  in  this  volume  of  Mr. 
Lu3hHi;.'i(.'ii'8  remains.  The  most  im- 
portfiLii  \i:iii  of  it  consists  of  two  es- 
says n>iji[ibutpd  lo  the  "EdinbnrgU 
Revi.'H ,"  on  the  history  of  the  ludian 
strugL;lc  iu  IH-13-9.  Mr.  LuHhinBton's 
post  lit.  Midia  gave  him  a  gooa  op- 
portunity of  studying  "  The  Italian 
Que*ii'ni,"  He  aviiiled  himself  of  it 
thonnii^Oily.  The  msnys  contain  a 
clear,  <;»ncise,  and  able  history  of  the 
movciocnt,  nn  impartial  account  of 
the  e.iii>r:^  of  its  failure,  and  prophe- 
cies coiRerning  tho  ftitnre  of  Italy 
which  tlic  >'ejir  lb!>9  has  strikingly 
fulfil li'<i.  It  Is  no  small  praiiie  to  say 
that  t!ir'>Li);li  Ibo  confusion  of  Italian 
politic-,  sir.  Lushingtfln  forecast witi 
toler,il.ilo  certainty  the  destiny  of 
Piedmont  in  rehition  ia  Ituly.  Bis 
wordit  of  warning  to  the  enthusiastic 
talk<.>rs  jLbont  li&rty  have  a  striking 
bearing  on  the  analosmis  condition  of 
Italy  at  the  preeent  day. 


»«  iTaarheVi^d TuTburat.  of  Aj  f«I. 

mfaiif  fiTilwus'in™  cauM^Mlhy  of  (he 
tniput  pMsion  floodi  of  merited  intecliTe, 
pntrtolir  lean  r1nb^>dng^  eloqueDce.uid 
effusinns  withoutend  Yet,  compared  with 
nil  there  tin-  aLcrn  itroke  of  the  <rotkl. 
dinJing  SBord  shill  net  be  ignoble." 


Elder,  and  Co.  1066. 
Is  the  medley  of  verse  before  us, 
there  ore  both  very  line  single  lines 
STid  combinations  of  lines—pathos, 
al)ility,  and  a  humane  spirit  pre- 
siding over  their  composition,  and 
eonimending  the  fallen  woman  to  our 
Byni[iathiB3  aud  our  cares.     The 
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f  their  niKlst. 

ae,  though  in  am  U«r 
9  lleury  Luahingiou. 
IS  a  ntre  charm  about 
Dth,  and  ricli  proaiise  about  his 
Bg  manhood,  u  clear  from  the 
onj  of  Di«D  to  Diix  with  whom 
Illy  is  in  itself  u  kind  of  fame. 
it  bom  in  1812,  and  entered  at 
r  College,  Cam  b  ridge,  io  1829. 
Il^e  career,  which  promised  to 
BMMt  brilliact  one,  was  inter- 
1  bv  a  serious  attack  of  illness, 
hid  the  foundation  of  ^  chronic 
f  ill  health  under  which  he 
IB  until  his  early  death  in  1855. 
d  &  familj  which  has  fielded 
"  ■■  uished  members  to  the 
e  State,  he  entered  life 
ytwlvantage,  and,  had  health 
■  d  to  him,  he  might  easily 

.    distinction    in    the 

Epditical  life.    But  the  state 
Kith,  and   a  certain  moral 
Uch  often  mars  the  steady 
nt   of   the   most    brilliant 
k  to   have   prevented  that 
n  without  which  in 
urs  no  prizes  are  to  be 
«  danger  of  his  sink- 
mere    literary    idler 
;hen,   in    IS47,   Lord 
■ed'to  him  the  post  of  Chief 

Wo    the     Government     of 
gLuUy  accepted  the  of- 
deroted  himself  with  p^nt 
lo  the  fidlilment  of  its  du- 
increaiing  weakness   rcn- 
vit  to  EngLind  iiceesKary, 
■  cjiance  of  s^ivitig  his  life, 
ease  had  rooteii  itself  too 
bis  wny  home  he  difd, 
1855. 

h  of  hia  life  by  his  friend 
g   is  earnestly  and 


will  wequr 
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idgment,  though  the  i 
verse  and  prose  wfiit-ii 
th  the  most  lofty  eulo- 
ns  worthy  of  only  mo- 
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this  volume    of  Mr. 


w,"  on  the  history  of 
•I...  in  18J8-9.  Mr.  Lusbington's 
:t  MollA  gave  him  a  good  op- 
iiily  of  studying  "  The  Italian 
ion."  He  availed  himself  of  it 
jyhly.      The   esaaya    coulain   a 

concige,  and  able  history  of  the 
iiieiil,  an  impartial  account  of 
iii.-t-a  of  its  failure,  and  prophe- 
■oiicerning  the  future  of  Italy 
I  ilip  yoar  1859  has  striiingly 
I'll.  It  is  no  small  praiie  to  bay 
hroii^h  the  confusion  of  Italian 
!'?<.  Mr.  Lushington  foreoastwilh 
ble  certainty  the  destiny  of 
iKnit  in  relation  to  ItiJy.  Rig 
.  iif  wiiriiiii!;  Ui  the  eulliUBiiiatic 

-  :i]'--u\   lilii.'ily  have  a  Striking 


,  the  present 


«u'X°" 


"  CnthuniuTD,  to  be  rpspected,  mast  ba 
d»p  u  well  u  rfal  :  rircoli  (clubt)  mre 
nol  rpfriiDpnle,  tprrifving  protlaiDntioin  do 
not  dispenM-  witb  Brrurslf  driLliog.  There 
may  be  Hashes  and  oulbursU  of  real  feel- 

nirana  fictilioiu.  in  a  riuse  worthy  oTtbe 
Irufft  paimioni  flood*  of  merited  iniectiie, 
patriolio  tears,  einbmdnga,  eloquence,  and 
effuBiona  nithoutend.  Vet,  compared  with 
all  Ihe^e,  Ihe  >lem  stroke  of  the  world- 
dividing  aMord  shall  not  be  ignoble." 


a  Poem.    London:  Snitli, 
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work,  and  ft  few  of  hia  words.  Hii 
couradea  heard  his  word — that  is,  the 
words  plus  the  man  ;  we  hear  tbo 
words  only,  and  in  the  case  of  a  num 
like  Mr.  Lushington,  not  of  the  very 
hinhest  order,  ihi^  i-  an  i^-ihIi.lI  cou- 
sideration.  There  is  nothing  beyond 
clear  and  clever  writing  iu  anything 
contained  in  this  volume  of  Mr. 
Lushingtfln'a  remains.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  it  consults  of  two  es- 
says contributed  to  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review,"  on  the  history  of  the  Italian 
strut^le  iu  1848-9.  Mr.  Lushineton's 
post  at  Malta  gave  him  a  good  op- 
portunity of  studying  "  The  Italian 
Question."  He  availed  himself  of  it 
thoroughly.  The  essays  oontain  a 
clear,  conciie,.  and  able  history  of  the 
movement,  an  impartial  scoount  of 
the  causes  of  its  failure,  and  prophe- 
cies concerning  the  future  of  Italy 
which  the  year  i&^>9  has  stritiDgly 
fiiKilled.  It  is  no  small  praise  to  «ay 
that  through  the  confunion  of  Italian 
politics,  Mr.  Lushington  forecast  with 
tolerable  certainty  the  destiny  of 
Piedmont  in  reliitioii  to  Italy.  His 
words  of  wamiiifj  ii>  the  enthiisiastic 
talkers  about  libertv  Imve  a  strikinz 
bearing  on  thi'  iiriali^trnus  condition  of 
Italy  at  the  present  day. 


"  EntbuoLBsm,  t 


eipeclcd,  m 


of 


of  rati  feel- 
in  >  esuH  worth;  oT  the 
loodsof  merited  inrectiTB, 
inhracing*,  eloquence,  and 
Irnd.  Vel,  romparedwith 
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life  bv  hi^  friend 
lestlyandgraoo- 
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ind  inose  which 

most  loftv  eiilo- 
■thy  of  "iiiv  nio- 

Veu:ibU-a"k.ien- 
nit  a  iittio  of  his 


MAnoiLEKi^  1  a  Poem.    London:  South, 
Elder,  and  Cu.     !«;». 

Is  the  niedlev  of  verse  before  u^ 
there  are  hoth"very  fine  single  line* 
and  conibinaliona  of  lines— pathos, 
ability,  aud  a  humane  spirit  pre- 
siding over  their  composition,  and 
com  mending  the  fallen  woman  to  our 
Bjuipathies  and  our  cares.     1       his- 
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attributable  to  bis  professional  know- 
ledge— as  Vice-Principal  and  Lecturer 
at  the  Borough  Road  Training  College 
— of  exactly  what  a  school  history 
ought  to  be.  We  doubt  not  that  he 
will  earn  the  gratitude  of  many  a 
school-boy  for  having  clothed  the  out- 
lines of  English  history  in  so  pleasant 
a  dress  ;  while  the  more  advanced 
reader  will  appreciate  the  sound- 
ness of  judgment  with  which  his 
opinion  of  men  and  things  is 
generally  characterised.  We  may 
mention,  that  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  completeness  of  the  work, 
nmch  suppleinentary  information  is 
furnished  of  the  history  of  religion, 
trade,  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
manners  and  customs,  and  tliat  intelli- 
gible genealogical  tables  are  supplied 
at  the  commencement  of  the  history 
of  each  period . 


Shellet  Memorials,  from  Authentic 
Sources.  Edite<l  bv  Lady  Shellev.  To 
vliich  is  appended  an  Kssay  on  Chris- 
tianity, by  Percy  Bysshe  Snellcy,  now 
fu'st  printed.  London :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.,  Comhill. 

The  occasion  of  the  publication  of 
those  Memoiials  is  the  recent  "  Life  of 
Shelley,'*  which  was  de  liciited  to  the 
lady  who  edits  this  volume,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  her  and  her  family's 
sanction.  It  now  appears  that  the 
family  are  indignant  at  the  misuse 
made  of  the  materials  they  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  author  of  that  life, 
and  at  the  liberty  he  has  taken  with 
their  name ;  and  hence  these  Me- 
morials are  published  by  way  of  i)ro- 
test  and  refutation.  We  cannot  enter 
into  this  quarrel ;  but  we  are  gla<l 
that  Liidy  Shelley  has  laid  the.se 
Memorials,  in  the  shape  of  original 
lettei"s  from  and  to  ilr.  and  Mrs. 
Shelley,  before  the  public.  Such  a  life 
as  that  of  iShelley  reads  the  most 
solemn  and  j)rofoun<l  lessf)ns  to  this 
age,  and  they  cannot  be  too  frefjuently 
repeattnL  It  shows  the  misery  of 
life,  if  at  the  heart  of  its  agita- 
tion thei-e  be  not  central  peace — if 
the  religious    foith    which  must    be 


the  groundwork  of  eyerv  great 
nature  be  not  settled  and  stable. 
We  do  not  consider  this  Tolume  to 
change  the  common  estimate  of  Shel- 
ley's character  save  in  one  imporuint 
ri'spect,  viz.,  it  tells  us  that  the  bLick 
infidelity  of  his  "Queen  Mab"  was 
the  savage  delirium  of  his  very  young- 
est da^-s,  when  chafed  and  torment<.-d 
he  scarce  knew  what  he  wrote :  .but 
was  repudiated  by  himself  as  woful 
ti-ash,  and  can  in  nowise  be  reganiid 
as  the  outflow  of  his  proper  nature, 
or  to  represent  the  settled  conviction 
of  his  maturitv. 

^Vhat  an  undertone  of  discordant 
sadness  runs  through  this  life  of  the 
passionate,  loving  Shelley.  Tlier« 
is  no  rest,  no  faith,  no  hope  in 
it ;  and  the  affection  he  wins  bv  his 
pure  £intastic  earnestness  but  maki-a 
us  grieve  the  more  for  his  ill-cloak«Hi 
misery.  The  thought  of  his  I'.fe 
lingers  in  our  memory  like  the  v.iil 
of  a  pine-forest,  which  seems  bur- 
dened with  an  unearthly  sorruw; 
and  it  is  thus  we  think  of  ShelK-y 
What  a  difference  if  his  uni^uieT, 
wild,  yet  beautiful  miture  had  Inin 
brought  into  peace  with  Q*yd  thnni.h 
Jesus  Christ -if  the  steady  pur]»'««e 
of  Divine  consecration  liail  ombnu'  1 
and  bound  to  one  centre  his  genero"* 
impulses  and  splendid  talents,  —  :f 
the  conviction  of  sin  had  humbltd 
him,  and  the  love  of  holiness  h..'i 
exalted  him,  and  the  cross  had  bec^n 
the  model  and  ins])iration  of  his  liie. 
But  he  had  no  faith ;  and  this  i#  the 
source  of  his  weakness  and  his  som^w. 
Even  his  genius  was  unnen'rd 
and  dimmed  by  lack  of  £uth  :  hii 
imagination  wah  without  control — 
the  liarp  strings  were  Iixah-It 
strung.  The  firmness,  and  putieniv 
which  religiou-s  faith  alone  could  in- 
duce were  wanting  to  command  an^l 
chasten  him^^elf  and  hit  own  work: 
yet  he  hungered  after  this  Divine 
faith,  and  his  changing  theories  of  liie 
universe,  like  (he  mirage,  were  phan- 
tasies awakeiictl  by  un  appetite  whi<-h 
they  onlv  deceived  and  could  n^ 
satisfy.  Poor  Shelley!  His  life  ii 
a  monumental  warning  miind  a^ui 
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le  highway  of  onr  times. 
Bombrc  truth  be  read  and 

byaUl 

gsay  oil  Chriatianitj  must 
1  a  puerile  production,  it  is 
itely  and  innocently  feeble, 
adeed,  where  the  Liwsofcom- 
;  and  the  reasoning  of  every- 
rere  inToIved,  Shriley  neyer 
he  imbecility  of  youth.  He 
esus,  the  founder  of  ChriBt- 
I  a  greater  Socratea.  He 
s  from  the  Goapela  those 
liis  teachings  which  he  ad- 
id  attributes  them  to  Jeaua 

AU  the  rest  Is    the    ex- 

of  apostolic  ignorance  and 
on.  Miracles,  of  course, 
hs,  and  the  Epistles  the 
id  false  application  of  the 
iral  principles  taught  by 
list.  Many  who  have  taken 
dab   aa    the    exponent  of 

religious  views,  will  be 
irith  the  more  human  senti- 
this  Essay  ;  and  we  are  glad 
mythiiig  that  will  make  na 
re  kindly  of  Shelley. 


of  Heine-B  Life.  Bj  Edg«r 
Bowring.      London :    LoDgmui 

185W. 
LOOT :     OB.    Dantk's   Tbbek 

Bev.  Juho  Weslej- ThotoM. 
T.  H.  Q.  Bohn.     1H5U. 

classed  these  two  tmnsla- 
^ther  for  notice,  more  for  the 
the  contrast  they  present 
uiy  similarity.  Both  tmns- 
th  great  ability,  we  may 
y  with  consummate  appre- 
"  the  originals  ;  both  retain- 
form,  the  metre,  and  the 
f  the  originals  ;  we  have, 
the  nature  of  the  two  tasks, 

in  the  result.  The  Rct. 
rhonms    has    confronted    a 


labour  of  great  and  acknowledged 
difficulty  and  magnitude— one  which 
many  h;ive  attempted  —  in  which 
none  have  fully  sucweded.  Nor  do 
wetliiiik  thiit  such  success  wiil  ever 
be  complete.  Perhaps  Dante  might 
have  iniii^laied  Milton  had  he  been 
his  i.'.mtemporary  ^perlups  Milton 
miglit  b^Lve  trauskled  Dante  ;  but  in 
either  case  we  doubt  whether  the  plan 
of  tninalation  would  have  involved 
the  imitation  of  the  rhythm.  Owing 
to  the  widely  diverse  genius  of  the 
two  languages  it  seems  impossible 
that  an  exact  tranKlatioti  can  be 
brought  into  absolutely  identical 
form  ;  and  if  this  be  done,  it  must 
neccsHarily  be  at  the  expense  of  some 
of  the  living  force  of  the  original. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  instance  now 
under  notice.  Mr.  Thomas  has  suo- 
ceeded  wonderfully  in  keeping  to  the 
Urza  Hiita  of  Dante,  without  awkward- 
ness of  inflection,  and  without  de- 
parture from  the  sense  of  his  original ; 
jud — vury  (jood  ; 


the  trannh 


,    illii- 


.9  of 

andeW^-Ji  .il  in'and 

power  of  the  original  is  much  niisBing; 
this  we  believe  to  be  inevitable,  and 
we  accord  much  praise  for  what  has 
been  done.  Mr.  Thomas  will  hence- 
forth take  high  rank  aa  a  translator. 

Mr.  Bowring  is  an  experienced 
translator  ;  he  nas  previously  given 
to  the  English  reader  excellent  ver- 
sions of  Schiller  and  G«ethe,  like  the 
present,  in  the  original  metres.  His 
task  is  an  easier  one,  in  many  respects, 
thi.n  that  just  noticed,  owing  to  the 
nature  both  of  the  language  and  of 
the  poems  ;  and  the  result  is  propor- 
tionately more  acceptable  in  a  uterary 
aspect.  Heine's  poems  are,  of  course, 
essentially  German,  in  tone,  in 
thought,  and  in  allusion  ;  yet  so  far 
as  manner  and  freedom  are  concerned, 
Mr.  Bowring's  translations  might  well 
pass  for  originals.  There  is  a  careless 
rich  abandon  about  them,  and  an  ei- 
hauatless  vocabulary,  that  would 
make  it  almost  difficult  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  writer  was  not  revelling 
in  his  own  thoughts,  but  wua   tied 
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down  to  the  rendering?  of  another's. 
The  poems  themselvca  will  l>e  found 
to  be  Romethiii^  new  to  the  EnglUh 
reader ;  they  are  Heine,  and  no  one 
cUe.  A  stnin^re  ^leam  of  s»idnesji, 
yet  a  kind  of  playfnl  sadness,  tlitit 
over  the  whole,  which  swin  to  be 
like  the  iinbe;:uii,  luitinitthed  opium 
dreams  of  a  morbid  tempenimeiit  ; 
mere  cloud — shadowy  sketches  with- 
out aim  or  coherence.  The  style,  and 
we  rejjrct  to  say,  the  sentiment  arc 
not  inaptly  described  in  '*Atta  Troll :" 

Summer- night's  dream  I    AlUfaiitastic, 
AimlcAK  is  my  iMing.     Yen,  aiiiilcM 
Ad  our  lo\o  and  as  our  living. 
As  Creatur  and  Creation. 

And  this  ({notation  leads  us  to  remark 
that  we  do  not  think  any  atlvanta^^e 
likely  to  accrue  to  any  reader's  tone  of 
thought  or  morality  from  the  |)erusal  of 
these  poems.  They  art^  charming  verses 
but  the  sentiment  is  very  ^'iierally 
obje<tionable.  There  ih  a  eon>t«nt 
suspicion  arising'  in  the  mind  that  the 
wi'it^T  had  no  faith  and  no  ho|N> ; 
tliou^rh  the  extivmely  fmjrmentary 
nature  of  even  tiie  lon^rer  pie«'es  for- 
bi  Is  t(K)  ha>tya  conclusion.  Another 
{r.ievous  fault  is  the  lirentioiis  sen- 
sualitv  of  manv  nf  the  iHiruis.     ^[r. 

•  ■  • 

liowrinjr  a<kni»wleil;:es  that  "there 
art*  douhriess  many  of  the  txtenis 
written  by  Heine  that  we  cniild  wiMi 
had  never  been  written,  and  that  we 
would  willingly  refrain  fi<>m  tr.dis- 
^ltin^."  To  till  so,  he  thinks,  ^mild 
have  ;:iven  an  ineniiijili'te  it  umI  an  in- 
correcf  iilea  nf  >*ha!  the  jMM't  wa-*  ;  and 
we  wiiulil  havi*  ihankt'tl  Mr.  jMiwrini; 
if  he  hati  :dlo\\ed  us  to  keep  >u<  h  an 
impert'ecl  eMni'«]»tiiin  of  hi<.  p«Mf, 
railier  than  exhibitiil  nnd  dithioed 
s:K'h  nnpuritv,  thnii;:h  it  unlM]ipily 
beliin»reii  In  I  lei  hi'.  Ari  KuL'h-h  p««t 
Would  ha\e  bei  n  taboiH-d  y\h*}  had 
wiittm  surh  lo.(ihly  Vi  i-*!'  :  anil  we 
cm  M-aii-i-Iy  think  lietter  of  an  Kiik'- 
li<h  irenthrii.iii  i%ho  ni.ikes  hj^  ihmhI 
tlii'rhann*]  l>>r '•Ui-h  tilth  to  ]i.io<«t'ii<n> 

H  fo[fl;;ii  i:l«t:it!lle  !■■  loiiupt  oiii 
iiwii.  Sun-In  i\  I'*  n«ii  Mr.  I'.owui.-'-. 
a'lliitiiii:  x,,  ini\t  il  the  n  h*  -  ••!  f"MM-ii 
iiuth<>r»  •«iiii|  ly  that  ^e  m.iv  hiivi*  h 
i'l  ii.p!' '.i  .•Ii.i  I'f  thi.i  \i   ..\<  irvilt.i- 


nicter.  If  so,  thou^A  his  skill  is  giwu 
we  mudt  inform  him  his  work  is  er-J. 
and  will  be  reproliat^Hl  by  crery  puni 
and  honourable  luan. 


Thk  Italian  Wak,  lS*rt-9.    Br  H«?t 
Lusbin^on. 

This  l>ook  is  one  of  thi>!M*  triUite*  A 
pious  affection  which  yearly  is^'ie  irrji 
the  press.by  which  ^'^nfixnu  tnt-ud»lup 
si'eks  to  preserve  s«iiiie  rt-iHird  ol  s 
life  t«>f>  esirly  withered,  or  n'bUti  %>f 
op|K)rt unity  to  fulfil  che  pr^^Uiue  'A 
its  ilawn.  There  Itavf  W-vn  *u*  h  u. 
everv  cin-le.      We  can  all  rvcal  ih* 

* 

ima<^   of  some   vivid,    intrn;^.  sru 
f^raceful  spirit,  |M.*ihupi*  che  bn^'htr*; 
of  tht>  liand  who  Mirmundeti  u»  m  we 
entennl  the  Held  ol  toil  and  struig^ 
which  we  name  lift* — one  «hi«^  k«ra 
and  fine  or;^'a!iisati(in  «ermnl  f*r  hjn 
an  early  and  brillijint  dt'Trlo|iiiic£H 
auil  promised  to  uur  youn^  ima^ixur 
tit  ins  to  open  un  ea«y  way  for  kiiL  fJ 
the  highest  pri»-s  of  political,  litrnrr.      ■ 
or  pntfessioiia]  life.     liut  b«*  v  |^•s^      i 
cut  off  in   hi'«  prime,  and  all  tlut  b« 
has  left,  it  may  l>t*.  14  ■  frw  M-rfep>  yt 
vt*rse  or  essay,  uml  a  wiili^!»pir*J  lat 
pre«K:on  anions  his  Ha!»«iciAt«^  thit  i* 
mi;:ht  have  done  anything  withu:  t^-* 
n'acli  of  any  but  the  ven'luAshert  ia>  r 
of  the  time.     It  will  nuMly  hApprs 
that    Mich   idols   of   their   cirvle  sr« 
men  of  morbiii  vividneiw  and  iiitrxtutr. 
thnai^di  the  action  of  some  fril  d;*- 
e:ue  which  fires  vhde  il  feed*  on  lij* 
vital  juiirs  of  brain  anii  ht^iit.    Th'V 
stand  iMit   in  vouih  from  thrir  cm*> 
ber.iiiHi'     their     ldi»oil     cim^4-jk     nt^'Tr 

bri;:htly  too  bright ly  to  U»t  ;  thrv 
f.ul  to  fulfil  the  pMmi!t«  of  ihfj 
spnnv;  bei-juse  they  haw  not  lb* 
stanuha.  the  Uitt4»ui.  UftNltHl  to  ^M 
on  ihniu;:h  Ions  ye«i«  in  tbr  stnfs 
au'l  mcv  of  ihin  worUrs  lifr.  J  oka 
Stilling'  Wii.-  a  notabl**  in.«iADM  ctf 
thi'>— ainixst  typi>-itl.  Thr  cvntrr  IK^ 
I'h'l  III  •.!:]%  lilt'  itf  a  l«nd  of  BKB 
nii»^{  of  MiKini  IkkI  Ur){vr  fli|iftciiT  Co 
oiTXi'  riii-ii  ;iL'i'  .iiid  i««ch  nankiiiX 
Kur  h"  W.10  all  ner\'H  ;  «imI  whil^  I K^ 
;••...:«    oJid     Uii.dv     4»f    thru 
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J  moulded  natures  were  form- 
!,  brkht,  vivid,  mceful,  and 
.  with  life,  Blood  like  a  joiuig 
in  their  midnt. 
I   an   one,   though   in   smAller 


ith,  and  rich  promise  about  his 
g  manhood,  is  clear  froui  the 
mj  of  aieu  to  luix  with  whom 
rlv  is  iu  itself  a  kind  of  fame. 
I  bom  in  181£,  and  entered  at 
-  College,  Cambridge,  in  1829. 
lleee  career,  which  promised  to 
.it  brilliant  one,  ™  Intoi^ 

by  a  serioua  attack  of  illness, 
bid  the  faundatiin  of  a  chronic 
yt  ill  health  under  which  he 
1  until  his  early  death  in  1856. 
of  a  family  which  has  yielded 
distinguished  members  to  the 

of  the  State,  he  entered  life 
reiy  advantage,  and,  bad  health 
nuted  to  biin.  he  might  easily 
achieved  distinction  in  the 
if  political  life.    But  the  stAte 

health,  and  a  certain  moral 
r  which  often  roars  the  steady 
pment  of  the  most  brilliant 
leem  to  have  prevented  that 
application  without  which  in 
»  age  as  ours  no  prizes  are  to  be 

There  Wiis  danger  of  his  sink- 
nto  the  mei-e  literary  idler 
h  life,  when,  in  1H47,  Lord 
ifTen-d  to  him  tho  post  of  Chief 
arv  to  tbo  Oovernmrnt  of 
"He  gliidly  awjHcd  tlie  of- 
id  deviiliil  liiuiself  with  great 
ty  to  ihe  fulfilment  of  its  du- 
ntil  increasing  weakness  ren- 
a  visit  to  Enghmd  iiecesswry, 

only  chance  of  Siivintf  his  life. 
le  distjase  had  rooted  ilself  too 

;  on  his  way  home  be  dit-d, 
tCth,  1K..-1. 

sketch  of  his  life  by  his  friend 
enables  is  earnestly  .ind  ^nco- 
■rilten  ;  norwil!  we'iiuestionthe 
)f  il9  iudgnieul,  thoiigli  the  pas- 
50th  ui  verse  and  prose  which 
oted  with  the  mint  lofty  eiilo- 
,.s  w.irlby  ..f.mly  mo- 


Mr. 


I     kllL-W 


woA,  and  a  few  of  his  woida.  His 
comradea  heard  bis  woi^ — Uut  i«,  the 
words  plus  the  man ;  we  bear  the 

iinr.ls  niilv,  iiiid  IT]  tUc  c-iso  '.f  s  miiu 
111,,-.  Me  i,.L.I,Jiit;liiii,  1K.1  of  theverv 
hJ^licsl  nnier,  th.>.  if  an  .'.ssmtiiil  oon- 
siiJcrotion.  There  ia  nothing  beyond 
cle^r  and  clever  writing  in  anything 
conlaincd  in  thia  volume  of  Mr. 
Lushington's  remains.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  it  consists  of  two  ea- 
say!«  contributed  to  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review,"  on  the  histoiy  of  the  ItuliaD 
struggle  in  1848-9.  Mr.  Lushington's 
post  at  Malta  gave  hioi  a  good  □]>- 
portunity  of  studying  "  The  Ilalinn 
Qnestion."  Ho  availed  himself  of  it 
thoroughly.  The  edwya  contain  a 
clear,  concise,  and  able  histoi7  of  the 
movement,  an  impartial  account  of 
the  causes  of  il«  f^ure,  and  prophe- 
cies concerning  the  future  of  Italy 
which  the  year  1859  has  strikingly 
fulfilled.  It  is  no  Kmall  praise  to  ny 
that  through  the  confusion  of  Italian 
politics,  Mr.  Lushington  forecast  with 
tolemble  certainty  the  destiny  of 
Piedmont  in  relation  to  Italy.  His 
words  of  warning  tt)  the  enthusiastic 
talkers  about  liberty  have  a  striking 
bearing  on  the  analogous  condition  of 
Italy  at  the  present  day. 


.""B I 


wW 


r.  Thete 


ma;  be  Oaahet  and  outbunta  of  real  fecl- 

mfnnii  firtitioue.  in  ■  cauM  wortbj  of  the 
IruCft  nufion;  Roods  of  merited  inrKtiTS, 
patriolir  Ifsrs.  einbrscingi,  floqoeoce,  and 
etTaeionswithoutend.  Yet,  compuad with 
.11  iii....^  <)ld  utrm  iitroke  of  th«  world- 
ot  be  Ignoble.** 


ividing  SI 


*Dem.     LoDdcm :  Bmilhj 

Elder,  and  Co.     185a. 

Is  the  medley  of  verse  before  us, 
there  are  both  very  fine  single  line* 
and  combinations  of  lines— pathos, 
ability,  and  a  humane  spirit  pre- 
siding over  their  composition,  and 
commending  the  fdllen  wotuan  to  our 
sympathies  and  our  cares.     The  hia- 
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tory  of  these    unfortunates  is   well 
expressed  in  a  striking  euuplet — 

*'  Th«To  i«  Olio  lot  for  all — a  Ma/e  of  light, 
A   doopcniiiir   t^liadow,  ami  an   enillosA 

iii^lit." 

Leaving  this  in<:fnious  and  |Kithetic 
appeal  on  iK'half  of  the.so  nH>^^t  un- 
happy bein;(s,  we  niu.st  say  for  our- 
selves, that  in  all  oa.ses  of  inttTjwsi- 
tion  for  th^ir  rescue,  the  t'tlort  niu.st 
be  prompt.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  ap}>aiatus  of  commit tfcs,  formal 
applications,  and  canvaMsin;;s  for  ad- 
mission to  n>vlums,  excludes  many 
a  rei>entin<:  j^iil,  who  wt»uld  cLtspany 
means  of  iutifant  rescue  as  salvation, 
if  that  wtTf  only  offered  to  her  ac- 
cepfnnce.  An  a  waken  in*;  ci»n>cience 
and  a  repentant  re;:ret  in  the  nioin- 
injj,  may  Ik*  lost  in  the  nvel  of  the 
ensuin;;  ni;;ht.  We  cannot  l»ut  re- 
commend, alter  the  example  of  Mrs. 
Shepjvinl,  of  Fromi'  isee  iiiron/,  of 
l)ecember  7  ,  that  a  le>s  cunlbl-uu^, 
tcdioii-^,  and  expensive  proce.-s  be 
pui-siied  in  htl|iin;x  these  wnlch«'d 
women  out  of  the  Slou;;h  of  l)e>pond. 
l>elay  is  death,  thnn  hufuimur 
fuijint  Inritlti  tfta.t.  Si»mi'  **  s;iv»» 
With  fe;ir,  pidlin;:  thrni  cut  of  the 
ire. 


incidents  narrated  to  try  hi-  f  r:-.* 
in  an  emigrant  life.  All  th>w*.  -ik" 
to  beevidenLt»  o(  the  ^in^jul.ir  v-  n-  .'y 
of  the   record.     {^*i*ni  i'l-f.'/,         : 


Ai>vExTrRFs  OF  A  M«n  sTi:i>  TiiiiiiprR 
IN  iin:  .ti'>ruAi.i  A>  r«i>NMi)i  tiuv. 
Li>nlon :    Rmitlfil:;!".     IVi'i. 

A  Not  11 KK    1m  ink    from   the    hnul    of 

kan;jiroos  and  tlyiiii;  snuirrels.  bhn-k 

swans     aiul      omitlioihyni  hu^,     ilh* 

{)!a;:ne  of  tliis  and  white  ant^.  nf 
KMinit-iani^s  and  v^l••lrn•'^a^,  l.duao 
and  riirmboiirs,  irold  iiM^^i't*«  an^l 
callli'  'i.itiim-,  con\  ii't-  anil  <'"nvi.t- 
trarkt  I-  !  .Vnil  a  MM'nuri;^  tru»'  t>W'. 
Ni-viT  \\,i"  a  ni'iii-  "round  unvarni'-hi-'i 
tale"  til. in  itiit  nf  William  {'UrioM-. 
He  p.iint-*  .Vii-^ir.di.i  in  the  mii>t  -^-I'l-r 
colour''  :  hi- own  aiivi-nf'iit-*,  hiiw»-\.r 
exciting  lo  hiin>rll  in  iIm-  arinu*  '-r 
einluranii-.  all'  ••!  ihf  ni.'-l  >  ••nilnon- 
)ila>-r  kin>i  :  a'.il  im  ont*  U'HiM  !•>■ 
attr.fi.-il   l.\    mhi-r  Tin*   .:vl.    -r  thi- 


l*AIM.r*S  1>F!IT*L  SriJiiFRT:    kV    '  '  .  il 
TkKATISKo?!  roSi»Kl.%Tlo\.     {Si  \\  i 

F.  Hrimilev,  Shi-Hiclil.      l.,.n  ;   rl      >.  • 

Thk  object  of  this  little  w..r"k  :-  •    -• 
forth  the  adv:inta;:es  of  thf  .i;i|>!     ,-.   . 
of  cold    us  :i  ItH-.d  an:»':ilh>T.'-     l    "z 
the  extraction  nf  tivth,  an.i  'hi  ■  "  -• 
openilionfi    of    dent.il    ^ur^«r\.   ■^..• 
those  derived  fmrn  t-rht-r,  i  hi  •:  *  — . 
or    electricity.      The    .I'lMi^r    )■  ■  '■ 
sketches  tlu'  origin  and   pr  •.-•-* 
the  use  «>f  thi'se  a;:ent?«  ;  .irsd   Li^  ■. 
shown   clearly  the  <.dij<fti>in<«  :•>  *  ' 
j^eiieRd  ana"4thesis  |>ii>lu^itt  bv  :i- 
two   former,   and   the   intrtivjr-i.Mr    f 
the  latter,  with  lefiTentv  t«i  .ill  I'f^rv 
tions  on  the  nmnih,  he  pri*c«^^-  v 
slmw  by  the  roults  nf  t'\|»-nt'r.'r  :;- 
etfiriencv  and  Nifelv  nf  cmh  ••  ij*.    i  ■:' 
the  juirts  ;  an  prtHbiciu:;  in  aim.-:  *'. 
i'a«ie^  lljvut  immunity  fniui  luiru  »r.i 
beini:  under  any  circum^'azi •-!-!>  iy* 
fioni   the  danger  to  U*  ai»pr»l.*r  :*: 
fio!ii  any  inhuleii  a;;eni.   !{<•  •^\.il..:f« 
ralniiiUy    the    objections    to    il»    :*  . 
ami  in  our  opinion  coniplett  Ivp^vr* 
the  >u)N'i-iority  of  ihi^   unthiHi  ■  t'- 
al!  !lioj,f  hitherto  uv'ii.     Tht  tTilr  ^ 
xhv  woik  isni<iih>t  and  unpr^tn::^^, 
and  therefor^'  such  a*  iii  nrll  adij*:* : 
to  the  diM'u.v^ion  of  a  .M'irntin«,'  «i*' 

jrit. 

I)oiri^(i%  i>r    A    I^ii  »t;rs.     By  Tmk 

Tiii!^  volume  c»in*i*t;.i if  b^h:  »kf!*H^ 
!>>r  b;^ht  riMdiHi:,  the  lir-*:*^!  tjcj. 
fact  which  l-Mim*  •>vtr  tlj«-  »i»:«  »' 
iIh  viiy  -^hii-d  w.iters  Uinj:  ihiN  ti. 
th  it  iiiv  **  liOitl  Kiirrnwi  b-  "*  St-ift**" 
bur\  '  win*  prt-idf"  i.v«r  r«l;^.'<« 
miitiii;^  at  '•>willi"»'  r\-iui*,"  il«< 
liio  wli.-kir^.  ^\hi!h<r  thii  rrv^ 
ti<>n  !••  n.xit  iiiiptiitant  or  inipr:'*^ 
lo  iiT,  •■  :r  ii.i'iir>  niu-t  liitrnniBf 


i:iii;.\lA. 

In  ;irri('1i>  "Thonnii    lUrki-t."  p.icr  ::•'•.{.  for   lird'trt  .U  /imr.tm  ivad  HerifH^ 

f!'iih  in 
In    •  Hr,.r  V.'ii  ■  •  "  |iii»:.  'M\»,  rtr*t  o  ilumn.  f.ir  HV  ,io  m^^t  yr^*  mitk  Dr, 
as  tn  thf  \i\joi*  /*!  J  ,i.'s,  rtii'l,  mi  retfulis. 
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THE  ECLECTIC. 


MAT,   1860. 

I. 
OWEN'S  PALAEONTOLOGY .♦ 

>UGH  amongst  the  youngest  of  the  sciences,  Paleontology  is 
g  more  rapid  strides  of  progress  than  almost  any  other  in 
esent  day.  Scarcely  a  month  passes — ^never  a  year — ^with- 
e  addition  of  somo  important  facts  to  the  immense  stores 
f  accumulated ;  and  these  facts  are  in  a  great  number  of 
lot  the  mere  addition  of  details  without  any  special  signifi- 
but  instances  of  phenomena  calculated  to  throw  light  upon 
X)  obscure  relations,  to  confirm  doubtfiil  theories,  to  shake 
ablished  prejudices,  or  to  necessitate  the  revision  of 
ntly  well- ascertained  principles.  Amidst  all  this,  changes 
»vs  upon  cvoa  the  most  simple- seeming  phenomena  are 
it ;  the  mind  is  too  apt  to  ])e  dazzled  by  hasty  generaliza- 
imperiect  induction  from  ill-observed  facts  is  too  often 
cd  to  patient  observation  and  analysis  ;  and  brilliant  theory 
's  and  carries  the  Jay  over  sober  truth.  It  cannot  fail  to 
therefore,  that  the  true  march  of  such  a  science  should  be 
ited ;  and  that  its  revelations  should  be  discredited  by  those 
m  sec  that  the  learned  differ  often  diametrically  in  opinion, 
o  are  i<^iorant  of  the  great  principles  upon  wliich  they  differ. 
;uch  a  state  of  matters  as  this,  it  is  eminently  profitable  to 
vith  a  work  like  the  present,  emanating  fi'om  one  whose 
id  knowledge  of  the  subject  entitles  him,  if  not  above,  yet 
-  with  any  living  authonty,  to  pronounce  upon  the  present 
a  and  prospects  of  Pala}ontolog}' — the  science  of  extinct 
;ms.     Professor  Owen  is  cautious  to  the  extreme — almost  to 


fi^ontology;  or,  a   Systematic   Summary  of  Extinct  Animals,  and  their 
al  Relations.     By  Uuhard  Owen,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Natural 
Departments   in  the  British  Museum,  FuUerian  Professor  of  Physiology 
oval  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  &c.,  &c.     A.  and  C.  Black.     1860. 
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a  faulty  it  might  bo  said — yet  if,  when  we  look  for  sixx-uhiti- in  ii^A 
theory  i>u  soiuu  of  those  points  cunneeted  ^ith  the  sciiutv  wli;-  :i 
>L'i'iu  nuK^t  to  invite  thorn,  we  aro  to  some  extent  ilisajUHiiiitoi  lu 
finding  nothing  hut  negations,  we  are  by  the  Siimo  di>ai»j»"iri:- 
mont  assured  that  in  trusting  ourselves  to  such  a  ^iJi\  wt-  ^Luil 
not  bo  k'd  into  dangerous  hyi)othesc»s  ;  and  that  if  wilh  hiiu  we 
inquire  into  the  existhig  state  of  pahu<Mitologieal  scieniv,  wc  >ha!! 
bo  albjwod  to  take  nothing  for  giimted,  each  step  in  tlu-  pr-'f  ••i 
wliieli  has  not  boon  sulnnittetl  to  the  most  rigimms  scrutiny:  '.w 
sliall  know  that  what  we  find  here  as  as<*ertaiued,  wl-  ni.iv  t«L. 
with  tolorabk'  certahity  as  data  up<m  which  to  reas«»n  fiirthtr. 

Tlir  present  treatist*  is  ahnost  a  hteral  reprint  of  the  art:- '.■ 
*' Palieouttdogy/*  in  the  Enr}fvl(ipndin  ISritfumlrff  :  uU'l  h«rrt 
arises  an  imperfection.  In  the  hitter  work,  extinct  vt^getable  h!*.  > 
treated  of  in  a  sej)arate  i)a[)cr,  and  we  mi>sgivatly  in  this  V"1u:lo 
such  an  aecount  of  these  orgimisms  as  would  enlillo  il  !••  a* 
onsidered  a  comjdeto  exposition  of  Pahi?<mtologv.  If  inaiUiti'.<i 
to  tliis  \vt^  romarK,  that  a  slightly  undue  pn^ptinderancc  is^ivtuto 
th'»  verti'bi'ate  tribes,  all-inteivsting  as  they  are,  and  loo  Utw 
aceount  made  uf  tlie  inverlebrata,  without  which  the  a-it-D* 
wouM  ])rnb:ibly  have  been  non-existent,  we  have  almost  oxhiu^t^ 
our  erillt'lsm,  tind  are  pn'pan-tl  to  take  a  brief  sur\'iv  of  wluS 
Vala^outologv  has  thus  far  taught  us.  And  as  we  cannot  ttiw 
upon  ibe  whole  subjiM-t,  we  pass  over  for  the  iMV-scnt  th«*»  reU- 
tlnii^  of  the  scieiuv  wliieh  ari'  uinluubied  bv  all,  and  notice  mxt 
|i:ntirulurly  ilnwi'  wliirh  an*,  «»r  have  Infu  until  rccvntly,  mattiTV 
for  iriiirh  (h'-^puii-.  And  lirsf.  as  to  the  anti<iuitj'  of  our  oartkiai 
tlie  eoHMaurv  of  natural  laws; — after  enumeratin;;  manv  omlri* 
butioiH  to  tli'»  advaueriiU'Ut  of  other  sciences,  uur  aulfc* 
eiinlinm-^ : — 

•*  Kiii;ill\ .  PahrnutiiloLry  h:is  yit'lded  iho  ni«wt  tin]>ttrtnnt  fart** 
:})e  bl<_rli<-^i  ratiLTi' nt' knowledtri' to  whieh  the  hninnii  iiitt^llcci  Vfiin* 
1 1  t  (.':!> >1 11  -^  iliMi  th(>  irloU*  allotted  to  in:in  has  n'volved  in  \tM  orti 
iliniiiu'^li  a  \n  lind  of  time  so  vast,  that  the  iniutl,  in  the  ondeftTovrW 
•  iMli/.i*  il,  is  Si  rained  l>v  an  ell  on  like  that  by  whieli  it  >invei  to  «»• 
i\i\('  like  spaee  dividing  tiie  .M*hn'  ^y^ten^  i'roin  the  most  ihH**' 
nilnihi'. 

'•  rala'tJiUnlnj-v  ha^  >hn\\  it  ili:ii.  t"n'!ii  the  Itieotierivablv remote  iitriflJ 
nl"  lip-  li.j). i.-itiini  nt"  til"  ('  I'lil-riari  r-i»eks,  tin*  i-artli  l:a«»  l>^vn  \Trififl 
I'-.  :li  u:i'>  liu'ht  a'lil  lira*,  lia-  I'l  -n  tertli/r-l  ly  n-iVi-Hhini:  nhowtf^ 
sei  1  w  .i  -''.i-.l  l>y  l?.l;il  \\;ivi  -:  t  Itii  tl;,-  iK'i  :.!i  n.-i  ni'ly  iii'ived  in  onfcA 
«'-<■. I l:i •  !i.n  -  r«  'jula'*   I  .i-,  !    iw.  ]\   -;ju  a^  I  v..  .'i.  I'  ;t  wa**  n'pp!i>I  IH 

Tii'ixt  Miriit>,  uii^  hiMliiiily  intlariii'f  «l  l-v  «-i«<iiri^  ar.d  v:i|iuUI^  R0l^ 
*  oiuUnsiiii,',  mid  ttiliiug  in  eeu^elL^>•>  eirculiilion." — p.  *-J. 
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How  lifts  PalfiBontologi,'  revoalcd  all  thJa  ?  it  may  be  inquired ; 
and  the  answer  is  simpte — Hy  observation  of  pbenomeaa,  and  by 
the  recognition  of  tbe  priucijilo  that  every  effect  requires  an  ade- 
quate, efticicut  oiiiLsc,  i'or  iii;iny  miles  in  depth  the  crust  of  the 
earth  consists  (jf  rocks  (or  stiataj  \s'liicli  :iri^  cviiii;iitly  due,  as  to 
their  present  fona  and  arrangement,  to  '"  second  catisea,"  i.  f.,  ihoy 
are  not  now  in  the  condition  m  which  they  were  originally  created. 
Some  show  signs  of  fusion,  others  arc  umnistateably  formed  by 
the  diaintcgratiou  and  grinding  down  of  previous  rocks ;  by  the 
action  of  air  and  water,  cntombii^,  as  in  vast  catacombs,  tho 
remains  of  tho  li^g  tmd  djTng  creatures  that  existed  in  their 
day.  "  In  short,  all  known  rocks  appear  to  have  been  brought 
into  their  present  state  by  chemical  or  muohauical  agencies.  It  is 
indeed  easy  to  »ay  that  tueeo  appearances  are  deceptive,  and  that 
thes«  rocks  may,  with  perfect  ease,  have  boon  created  just  as  wo 
Bud  them.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  retain  this  opinion  after  having 
caivfiiUy  examined  tlicm.  For  the  evidenoo,  that  they  are  <if 
secondary  origin  is  nearly  as  strong,  and  of  the  same  kind  too, 
as  it  is  that  the  remains  of  edifices  lately  discovered  in  Centra! 
ArncricT  are  the  work  of  man,  and  were  not  created  in  their  pix'- 
ecnt  Condition."" 

jVli  these  secondarvprocossos  required  time — howmuch,  reckoned 
in  years,  it  is  impossible  to  caUulate ;  but  that  the  period  has  been 
inconceivably  vast  is  indubitaUc,  if  analogical  reasoning  be  good 
for  aiivthiiig  at  all.  Tho  jiroccssos  by  which  these  strata  were 
foniKif  wvvv  il'iubtle-i'i  Kiiiiiliii'  in  nature  to  those  which  wc  see  in 
opi)iitii.n  -lill  .Miiliiiiiiilly.  .Sedimentary  strata  are  perpetually  in 
course  of  tbrmation,  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  lakes,  or  oceans,  and 
at  the  deltas  or  mouths  of  rivers ;  and,  by  obscnTng  the  rate  at 
which  those  arc  deposited,  and  calculating  for  tho  physical  differ- 
ences, well  marked,  between  deposits  of  rapid,  and  those  of  slow 
accumulation,  as  well  as  by  marking  the  countless  mj-riada  of 
generations  of  li\-ing  creatures  that  lived,  died,  and  were  buried  in 
Heir  layers,  wc  may  attain  to  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  extended 
periods  necessary  for  the  formation  ofany  one  of  these  strata.  Ifwc 
accept  this  mode  of  computation  as  legitimate,  wc  arrive  at  results 
with  which,  the  mind  in  vain  stiivcs  to  grajjplc.  The  Niagara 
river  has  probably  been  -10  or  50,000  years  cutting  backwards  its 

Srge  from  Quccnstown  to  the  present  falls.  The  delta  of  tho 
ississijjpi  can  scarcely  have  beeu  formed  iu  less  than  100,000 
years.  And  in  that  part  of  our  own  island,  in  Kent,  Sur- 
rey, and  Sussex,  knoMii  as  the  Valley  of  the  "Weald,  there  is 
evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  a  river  mighty  as  the  one 
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dea3  and  Ferns ;  and  were  hannted  by  gigantic  rej>tile; 
and  carnivorous,  some  of  which  rivalled  in  bulk  the  i 
the  elephant  ;  its  waters  were  inhabited  by  amphibian 
great  class,  chiefly  crocodiles  and  chelonians  of  extinc 
type  ;  by  numerous  fishes,  too,  of  the  old  ganoid  onler 
whose  families,  and  even  genera,  still  exist  in  our  poi 
tliough  the  species  Ikj  all  gone.  Winged  I'cptiles,  toe 
flitted  amid  itis  woods,  or  sped  over  its  broad  lH»som 
of  the  same  family  as  that  to  wliich  our  dragon-flies 
the  first  two  stages  of  their  existence  at  the  l>ottom  ot 
shallows,  and  the  terminal  one  in  darting  over  it  uu  i 
delicate  gauze  in  quest  of  their  prey."* 

It  is  sciirccly  necessary  to  refer  now  io  the  bitter  w 
waged  between  geologists  and  divines  wluui  tho  gn* 
world  was  originally  promulgated  as  a  seieutific  duj. 
geologist  now  doubts  this  great  age,  so  no  believer  in  n 
takes  the  trouble  to  become  acquainted  ^ith  the  sulg 
any  stumbling-block  to  his  faith.  The  antiquity  of  i 
no  direct  connection  with  the  histoiy  of  mau*s  intpnl 
dwelling-place;  and  it  is  of  this  *  liistor)*,  and  of 
redemption — not  of  tlie  cosmogviuy  of  the'  eanh — tl 
treats.  To  those  who  think  it  necesjisary  to  show  tli 
reveals  not  only  the  way  of  salvation,  but  als4»  all  sei 
such  a  statement  as  this  will  have  no  force.  But  even  t«i 
be  j)roved  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  rermhii  history 
when  rightly  inteq)ret4.Kl,  that  is  contradictor}*  to  i 
history  ;  and  further  than  this  it  would  ap]>ear  suih.*; 
Ijeaving  this  preliminary  branch  of  the  sul»ji»et,  ana  | 
the  moi'e  sj)ecial  donuiin  of  J'ahrontologj-  i»n»per, 
author  continuing  tlie  previous  (quotation  as  follows*:- 
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ty  contemporary  iniiiviilaals  through  a  Htagnimt  aamenosB  of  untold 
■^--ne ;  but  it  has  been  hanJecI  down  from  generation  to  generfttion, 
id  snccesaivdy  enjoyed  by  the  countless  thouaaniU  that  constitute 
e  species.  Paleontology  fui-ther  teacbes  that  not  only  the  indi- 
vidim  bat  the  species  perishes ;  that  as  death  is  balanced  by  gene- 
ration, so  extinction  has  been  concomitant  with  the  ci'eativo  power 
"^'rhich  has  continued  to  provide  a  succession  of  species  j  and  fnrther- 
Bore,  t.hat  as  regards  tha  various  forms  of  lifo  which  this  planet  has 
apported,  there  has  been  '  an  advance  »nd  progress  in  the  main.' 
Stan  we  learn  that  the  creative  force  haa  not  desort«d  the  earth 
laring  any  of  the  epochs  of  geological  time  that  have  sacceeded  to 
he  fiist  manifestations  of  such  force  ;  and  that,  in  respect  to  no  one 
lass  of  animals,  has  tho  operfttiofi  of  creative  force  been  limited  to 
toe  geological  epoch  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  important  and  signifi- 
■at  result  of  palmontological  resoarch  has  been  the  establishment  of 
he  ajriom  of  llii;  mntiiiUfrm  ryperatiau  of  the  ordaiiied  becoming  of  living 

In  this  brief  quotation,  cautiously  worded,  are  cnunciatod 
sveral  very  important  principles,  which  merit  some  detailed 
gtamcnt.  Tlieso  arc ;  the  existence  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
krongh  immensely  prolonged  periods  upon  our  globe ;  tho  death, 
ttinction,  or  disappearance  of  species,  as  well  as  individuals ; 
appearanoe  of  new  species  &om  time  to  time,  subsequent  to 
'  to]  creation,  in  obedience  to  a  law  somewhat  obscurely 
led  08  a  "  creative  force,"  or  an  "  ordained  becoming ; "  and 
general  "advance  and  progress"  iii  the  "organisms  in  tho 


1 .  When  first  the  msirk  of  a  fern  or  tree  was  observed  upon 
Coal ;  when  marine  shells  were  found  upon  mountains  and  buried 
deep  undtT  the  earth  far  away  from  the  eea  ;  when  fossil  skeletons 
<rf  varioaii  aoimab  were  discovered  entombed  in  tho  rocks ;  the 
>iataral  and  con-ect  idea  was  that  these  indicated  the  previous 
Existence  of  such  ferns,  tree?,  molluwa,  or  vertebrata,  &c.  But 
■s  the  principles  of  geology  became  ascertained,  it  was  discovered 
"Hiat  the  strata  in  which  many  of  these  were  embedded  must  have 
P«en  deposited  incalciJablo  ages  ago — a  difficulty  which  was 
'•Tt^oncileable  with  the  received  dogma  that  the  earth  had  only 
Existed  6,000  or  8,000  yearn,  unless  some  theoi-y  could  bo 
.^vented  equal  to  the  emergency.  A  great  variet)'  of  crude 
[  "hypotheses  were  the  result  of  this  attempt  to  make  preconceived 
*otion?  accord  with  observed  scientific  facta.  Some  cut  the  knot 
•t  oDce  bv  supposing  that  all  these  rocks,  with  their  included 
■•Hsil^,  had  been  origmally  created  just  as  they  now  appear — a 
^mclosivc  theon,-,  tho  foUowing  out  of  wliioh  in  other  sciences 
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mentioned — the  drainage  of  a  former  continent  who>o  plaiv  > 
nuw  unknown,  which  flowed  for  ages  and  formed  a  delta  'J.»»*'*' 
feet  in  thickness,  charged  with  the  remains  of  long  since  cstinvt 
species  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

**Tho  banks  of  this  nameless  old  river  were  coven-d  wiOa  i*T^>'.* 
of  coiiiloroiis  trt'ts  of  tlic  Pino  and  Araucarian  families,  wiih  C*.  -^ 
dcir  and  Ferns;  and  weiv  haunted  by  gigantic  reptiles,  borri'.i-r.  > 
and  caniivoi'ous,  some  of  Avliich  rivalled  in  bulk  thi:  miLmniLttk  xui 
the  elepluml  ;  its  watei"s  were  inhtibitod  by  amphibia^  of  the  *an.i' 
preat  class,  chiefly  crocodiles  and  chelomans  of  extinct  b|HX*;t-s  a-i 
type  ;  by  nmnei*ous  flshes,  too,  of  the  old  ganoid  onliT.  uud  l»y  ^L•  -^ 
who.se  families,  and  even  genera,  still  exist  in  our  pools  and  rv,r-. 
tlioii^h  the  Kj)ecies  l)e  all  gone.  Winged  ix'ptilcs,  ti»o,  ivi*asiv»r»3^:y 
fliited  amid  its  woods,  or  sped  over  its  broad  lK>som  ;  and  ixiM'*^* 
of  the  same  family  as  that  to  whicli  our  dnigon-flies  Ivlon:.*.  'i^'" 
the  fli*st  two  stages  of  their  existence  at  the  lx>ttoni  of  its  jn^'I*  s'  i 
shallows,  and  the  terminal  nne  in  darting  over  it  on  their  wIljs  -f 
delicate  gauze  in  quest  of  iheir  ])rey.*'* 

It  is  se.irr;.'lv  necessarv  to  n-fer  n^w  to  the  bitter  warian*  a:  t^^" 
waj^ed  between  genhigists  and  <livliics  when  the  great  ap.'  **i  'j* 
World  was  originally  promnlgated  as  a  M'ientilic  dogma.  A*  -' 
geologist  now  iloubts  this  great  age,  so  no  believer  in  revt-latim  »  j 
takes  the  trouble  to  lurome  acijuaintwl  wilii  the  subj^vt.  >it^  ".-  '-' 
any  stumbling-bltM-k  to  his  failii.  The  anti«juity  <»f  llu-  earti.  *M- 
no  <lir(rt  connect i«jn  with  the  history  of  man's  intrtKluotion  t.'  i-> 
dwelling-j)lace ;  mid  ii  i<  of  this  history,  and  i»f  tluit  •■?  L- 
redemption — not  of  the  cj»>mog.>ny  of  the  earth — that  ^y^IH■.;^ 
treats.  To  tlios^.  ^vho  ihiiik  it  necessary  to  ^how  that  tin.  hii** 
reveals  not  only  the  way  of  salvation,  but  al>o  all  si-ieniitic  iruTk 
such  a  st;it.inent  as  this  will  have  no  force.  IJut  even  to  them  it  u^) 
be  [H'ovinI  th:il  there  is  nothing  in  tin*  /v  •'  «//#'/  history  of  luir  e*r:L. 
wlirn  riirhlly  inter] )reted,  that  is  coiiirailictor\*  t«»  its  giMkyuJ 
lii^tory  ;  :iml  further  than  this  it  wtiuhl  a]»pear  suiHTtiuotia  to  C'- 
Jjiaviiig  th;-  j)n'liminary  branch  of  the  ^ubjirt,  ami  p;is>ing  •* '•• 
th«'  luitrc  jM^'ial  (hmiain  of  I*alaMiiitolngy  projRT,  wo  liud  wS^ 
au(lh)r  <'«»ntinuing  I  hi-  pivvious  quotation  a>  follows  : — 

*•  W  ii!i  ill-  iM't)iiilit!i>itNnf  life,  1  *al:i  on lolo^^y  demonstrates  thJbS^ 
ha*i  1>  rn  fiiiovr  1  «lurlii'_r  th'»  samr  cnunili  >s  tliMii^nnds  of  vcAT*: 
imhI  tliii.  with  lili'.  tr..:.j  ihi-  lu^riim !!!::•,  tin-:-.-  l..i-  1.  i-n  di-ath.  Tbf 
e:n'llr>i'  t  ■  !  iMi-iMV  nf  il.  •  1:\  in:/  iliin-.  uhril.rr  »■  ir.i!.  i  rn^t,  or  ihrll 
in  tln'i.KU.Hi  f.i.s^.lifrr...!-;  r.»fk,  i-  :.'  ili.  ^  I'p.r  niii*  pM>i>f  thnt  it  dj^L 
At  liii  pviiiul  ,j,|.  ^  it   a:.  u'.irilK;;  !i>,-  uTiM  !•!'  I.:'.-  h:i-  In-iM  nioliOptibl^ 
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by  contemporary  individuals  througli  a  stagnant  sameness  of  nntold 
time ;  but  it  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  successively  enjoyed  by  the  countless  thousands  that  constitute 
the  species.  Pala9ontology  further  teaches  that  not  only  the  indi- 
vidual but  the  species  perishes ;  that  as  death  is  balanced  by  gene- 
ration, so  extinction  has  been  concomitant  with,  the  creative  power 
which  has  continued  to  provide  a  succession  of  species ;  and  further- 
more, that  as  regards  the  various  forms  of  life  which  this  planet  has 
supported,  there  has  been  *  an  advance  and  progress  in  the  main.' 
Thus  we  learn  that  the  creative  force  has  not  deserted  the  earthi 
during  any  of  the  epochs  of  geological  time  that  have  succeeded  to 
the  first  manifestations  of  such  force ;  and  that,  in  respect  to  no  one 
class  of  animals,  has  the  operation  of  creative  force  been  limited  to 
one  geological  epoch ;  and  perhaps  the  most  important  and  signifi- 
ccmt  result  of  palaQontological  research  has  been  the  establishment  of 
the  axiom  of  the  continuous  crperation  of  the  ordained  hecoming  of  living 

things  r* 

In  this  brief  quotation,  cautiously  worded,  are  enunciated 
several  very  important  principles,  which  merit  some  detailed 
comment.  These  are  :  the  existence  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
through  immensely  prolonged  periods  upon  our  globe  ;  the  death, 
extinction,  or  disappearance  of  species,  as  well  as  individuals; 
the  appearance  of  new  species  from  time  to  time,  subsequent  to 
original  creation,  in  obedience  to  a  law  somewhat  obscurely 
specified  as  a  "  creative  force,"  or  an  "  ordained  becoming ;"  and 
a  general  "advance  and  progress"  in  the  "organisms  in  the 
main." 

1.  When  first  the  mark  of  a  fern  or  tree  was  observed  upon 
coal ;  when  marine  shells  were  found  upon  mountains  and  buried 
deep  under  the  earth  far  away  from  the  sea ;  when  fossil  skeletons 
of  various  animals  were  discovered  entombed  in  the  rocks ;  the 
natural  and  correct  idea  was  that  these  indicated  the  previous 
existence  of  such  ferns,  trees,  mollusca,  or  vertebrata,  &c.  But 
as  the  principles  of  geology  became  ascertained,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  strata  in  which  many  of  these  were  embedded  must  have 
been  deposited  incalculable  ages  ago — a  difiicidty  which  was 
irreconcileable  with  the  received  dogma  that  the  earth  had  only 
existed  6,000  or  8,000  years,  unless  some  theory  could  bo 
invented  equal  to  the  emergency.  A  great  variety  of  crude 
hj-potheses  were  the  result  of  this  attempt  to  make  preconceived 
notions  accord  ^vith  observed  scientific  facts.  Some  cut  the  knot 
at  once  by  supposing:  that  all  these  rocks,  with  their  included 
fossils,  had  been  originally  created  just  as  they  now  appear — a 
conclusive  theory,  the  following  out  of  which  in  other  sciences 
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TTould  necessarily  put  an  end  to  research  and  induction  altiO  !h*T. 
The  earliest  reeeiv(*d  doctrines  on  this  subject  conceivwl  l«»^-il*  !■ 
be  mere  illusions,  not  representinfr  any  proiously  livinir  criMturi-. 
but  produced  in  a  variety  of  unmeaninpf  ways.  Tims,  an  lt:i*.:.i!i 
botanist,  AFattioli,  and  Aji^cola,  a  (rennau  miner,  pmp'umdt-'i  t): 
doi'trino  that  fossil  orjipuiic  shapes  were  due  to  a  cirtiiin  "i":t:; 
matter"  [inahria  ptfif/fn's)^  fermented  by  heat.  A«»^an,  Fal!- •;■:■. 
of  l^idua,  cMjusidered  that  they  were  jifeneratiMl  by  fi*nm:ita"i  li . 
but  this  not  appearing  to  him  sufUcient  to  account  for  tlu-  wr.  ■! 
(►{'  the  ])lu'nomena,  the  residuum  was  ^5Upposcll  lo  In*  u\niij^  t-i  :L- 
**  tumultuous  movements  of  terrestrial  exhalatitais."  Ahhoujl.  ^ 
celebrated  ])rof(L\ssor  of  anatomy,  '*  he  taujrht  that  certain  tusk.*  ; 
elephants  dujr  up  in  his  time  were  mere  earthy  concn'tion-i :  .  *.  ;. 
consistently  with  these  ])rim'iples,  he  even  went  m*  far  ;-.*  i' 
cousiihT  it  prohnbh*  that  the  vases  of  Monte  Te^tat*ei>  at  K  ::• 
v.'ere  natural  impressions  stamped  in  the  st»il."*  Other-  i-:.- 
sidered  thes<»  fossils  as  mere  stones  which  hatl  assunuil  in  fa:  .' 
f«»rms  in  conse([uence  of  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  !•■-]:•.•; 
and  others  v.ere  satisfied  with  pronouncinjj:  them  mere  **  .-p.»ri;    I 

nature.**! 

When  the  lime  arrived  when  the  real  sipiiticauee  i»f  fr^l 
fonns  eouhl  no  lon;:):er  be  (bnibtiHl,  lonj^  pnKi'S'it^s  and  n  vi'luii  -• 
of  opinion  had  still  lo  lie  passes  I  through  before  the  Ini;  'di-.'^) 
of  tlirir  f»)rmatioii  and  (K']))Niiion  was  arrivi»d  at.  Tlu\  hiTv 
.sup])osed  to  hiivt"  Ikmu  jrfi  by  the  ivtiriu}*  si^u — t«i  luive  l«*.vn  i.X 
n\}  by  vol(;iniK'>: — biit  the  liypr)thesis  that  found  ihi*  ;m'jti< 
favour  and  was  nn'^t  pnerally  ado]»ted  wa^  that  of  the  JM-.r. 

^  S.c  LvcU's  "rrincii'lcs  of  (icolopy/*  Uth  eJii.,  p.  22. 

t  Tho'-o  woik  spociilatimis  wcro,  ]K'rliu]is,  in  a-.vor  lance  wiih  th«  m  cal^f I 
jhil«»Mi|']iy  of  tin'  sixtiontli  ii-ntury.  Hiit  it  "wni?  !•»  hovo  lurii  rcjcrrri  fartte 
v.»r  1S:V.»  t'»  ]>nt  thi- <''iiinx  ti)  nil  n^inrlity  in  j -iMi-lo-srlonov  A  Mr  lJi!lnf« 
^vritr-*  n  hook  cntitlcil  tho  ''Thcnlofsy  of  (ll.^»^•{rt4t^"  in  which  heJisf^iicf  Mliftil 
th.it  (fill  i'nii]il  iiLiko  the  "  ni(»n:<tnm!i  :tn<l  hnrriMo  liuinb  "  that  mn  faasi  '* 
h<>ini>  (f  Mill-  -tiMt:i;  Lie  r-xi-.civin^.  in  hi<*  wi'^iluiu,  thnt  they  inu?t  liart  \»'t 
i:i:i'lo,  hr  jitMil'Kto.  thoni  ti»  tlic  tli'vil :  luit  nft'Twinlj*  wc:<n-.i«*n  t"  th!mk  tM 
lli«'y  lu-.iy  lio  I  ho  J.  .,li1y  ri'iii.'iMi-*  of  tho  fiUi^n  nnj!el<i  tbemflclfi'^.  Lest  «t  thtmti 
))'j  siip].()se<I  to  niisn  |.r  Mv.t  Itiiu,  wo  will  iiuute  om*  paMsgc  litcrallj  -.— 

">iin.'  iihili-..|.|i(  r  '  f  iii'uk   i.^  in  tho  U'liof  th;it  the  I'ihUoa  of  tbe 
rycw  v.rrc  ih  ]  --it'  •!  -  ^!in-wh«ro ;  iiii-l.  if  •*.»,  tho-o  f  --•il  rrmain?:  idaj  be  di! 

>•.<,•  1  ly  ):  !.  lUx'v,  111  Htioh  l>olii'f  havo  we  some  pnri  of  nfpnxim^aum  to  m 
.  '".//■  I'.n * .'  >':iy,  what  lti!i«liT'i  ouc.  tikkin^:  n  hint  frotn  tho  mi«UfBp«ycfcw;i  •'* 
tiMii'iiii;.'!-!*!!..!!  <1  -iiiipi..  i.f  tlio  l!i-t,  fn.»i!i  Mi|'j^^-in*  ihil  ihc?^  hurribl*  liar«» 
mil  .liir-r  -till  m-iv  IiTii'l.-  i.i.ii«»tiT-«,  wor»'  th"  *--i'  p  •l.-II^^f  ■l*»T:Ii«fc  ».-«X 
tli'ii»i  1.  i..  t  •  S"  ■»■».  I  ■  tl-- 'I  /  Mh  l-  "i- .  '  r  ;  :i' y  ■!  ■^•r«*  !  .kltonaaliuB  wk^*^ 
j»'H  nmy  j  r-fiT."     <  sop  pp.  *••»  l.» 

il>'  n:t..rw:ii>l-    i>|  ill.  ^  tliit   '  iiiTi't.  >  u*   M.m  v.    /I   h.iT->  hi4  cormpoadMl  tf 
J  lip  l^lv  ii.nL;i»  in  th"  ir.  nth*  -lU  i  Iriip.- 1  »1    mi  I  i|    I  il  ^i  4iiuni«<>r3  :  while 
^^r2phi•■  iiri'l  riimiliio.  might  pi»--il  !y  I  iw  '--.ii  itkid  rinlly  mirrvivl  in 
••ivatUKs  iM  i4>n^H.'fiii  mammoth  o:iU'*m  i-i  rxM-  an  J  rraMM." 
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deluge.  It  was  supposed  that  when  the  waters  overflowed  the 
earth  all  the  outer  shell  was  broken  up  and  mixed  with  the 
water,  and  with  tho  remains  of  the  animals  and  plants  destroyed 
by  the  flood,  and  wore  afterwards  deposited  as  fossiliferous  rocks. 
Attractive  as  was  this  hypothesis,  as  appearing  to  reconcile 
conflicting  -views,  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  tegular 
and  orderly  disposition  of  tho  strata,  and  the  allctment  of  certain 
organic  remains  to  defined  limits,  could  not  fail  to  cause  it  to  be 
abandoned.  It  was  only  very  slowly,  however,  that  the  true 
mode  of  formation  in  succession,  during  immensely  protracted 
periods  of  time,  came  to  he  fiUly  recognized ;  and  tiic  science  of 
ancient  organisms  may  be  considered  annost  as  the  production  of 
the  nineteenth  century — not  yet  perfect,  nor  can  we  ever  hope 
that  it  can  be  so.  Much  as  is  Known,  there  is  yet  indefinitely 
more  unkno^vn.  On  one  most  interesting  and  important  question 
we  are  yet  profoundly  ignorant.  Wc  know  that  down  to  a 
certain  depth  below  the  surface,  or  rather  down  to  the  lovol  of 
ocrtain  strata,  wo  find  tho  remains  of  organisms  ;  we  know  that 
below  these  we  find  rocks  of  sedimentnry  origin,  in  which  as  yot 
no  traces  of  previous  life  have  been  duti-ctod.  But  whether  tliis 
indicates  the  point  in  the  earth's  hisfrny  when  life  first  appcan>d, 
or  whether  it  merely  shows  that  at  this  period  tho  conditions  for 
final-preservation  became  favourahlo.  wo  cannot  tell.  An 
important  consideration  bearing  on  this  point  is  thus  stated 
by  tho  writer  of  the  article  "Geology,"  in  the  Encijchpifdin 
Britannica : — 

"  Althoiifjli  few  traces  of  life  liavc  hitherto  been  found  in  tlio 
Cambri.'in  rocks,  and  no  unnltercd  rocks  l>elow  thorn  .tve  at  present 
known,  yet  the  eondusinn  that  life  now  first  began  upon  the  gloho  is 
one  tliat  is  anj-tliing  but  satisfactory  to  our  mind.  Even  on  the  sup- 
position that  no  more  fossils  should  ever  l>e  found  in  Cambrian  or  still 
earlier  rocks,  tlic  possibility  of  the  existcuee  of  full  assemblages  of 
earlier  life  remiiins  the  same.  Had  general  mctamorphic  netion 
Bprt'ad  a  fow  stniT'^s  hifjher  than  it  has  done,  and  the  Silurian  and 
Dt^voniau  rocks  of  Kui-ojic  and  America  and  other  parta  of  the  globe 
been  affi'cted  by  it,  so  iis  to  have  their  organic  remains  obliterated, 
and  become  gonoi-ally  convcrteil  info  eiyslalline  schists,  it  would 
have  been  arfrueil  that  (he  cailioniferous  period  wns  that  in  which 
life  commenced  upon  tho  globe. "^Vol.  XV.  p.  106. 

2.  Five  times  at  least*  in  the  known  history  of  the  organic 

•  Fire  tima  at  knit.  According  to  many  geologiats,  the  number  of  complete 
dtutgee  in  Ihc  PuuDi  nod  Flora  of  our  ancient  curlh  iroa  verj  much  greator  than 
this— rome  "ajtitpQlyor  thirty  limca.  For  theillnstratioo  of  the  principle,  which 
is  thnt  tprcifi  ilo  iliinppet r,  thr^  emntlcr  numhor  is  Bufficicuti  nor  does  it  seem 
needful  to  Ijc  ciact  as  to  the  precise  frequeno;  of  sucLi  disappeanmces. 
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lilb  of  tlio  earth  have  the  inhabitants  changed  ontirrly ;  thri:  i-. 
five  periods  might  be  marked  out,  eaeh  of  which  cont:iini>l  ■^■■ 
h'viiij::  .yx'rirs  that  had  existed  in  the  fonner  one.       Thf  >:i::i-- 
raiiiilies  :iiulj:ceuera  were  represented,  for  the  most  part,  in  ^u.-v-i-*- 
sivo  periods,  but  with  specific  differences.     These  chimins  w- > 
not  eifeclod  abruptly ;  i)robably  at  lonjr  intervals  one  sptvits  .d:*.: 
another   disappeared;  but   before,  or   simultaneously  wi:h  ^u  1* 
disappearance,  a  new  one  took  its  place  in  the  ivononiy  of  iiat:Lr'\ 
until  finally  not  one  of  the  ori*(inal  ones  was  loft.     Such  :.-  th-. 
general  rule;  Jind  yet  as  our  knowledjrc*  i»f  the  subjit't  at  j^rt^i.t 
stands,  it  is  not  invariably  the  case.     Twice  the  thread  of  ixi-:- 
ence  seems  to  have  been  abniptlv  broken ;  once  at  the  juncri«m  "f 
llie  secondary  an<l  tertiary  pernnls,  where  a  gap  apjnani  t«»  !•■ 
foiuied,  oTiIycrnss(»d  by  microscopic  diatf)macoa\  and  nu'*  >\ul\.  a:.: 
oui' coral,  according  to  IIup:li  Miller;  and  a«r;nn,  Inlweiri  :h'.  jkiIi-- 
o'/oii;  and  the  secondary  division,  where  the  chasm  is  only  cr»>*«d. 
if  at  aU,  by  two  doubtful  sju'cies  of  ])lant.     It  i^  not  impr'«b.iM'. 
howevor,  that  future  researches  mav  disi'«»viT  link-*  «>f  mucli  n;  r 
clo>e  c.jnnocttion,  even  between  tlu'st',   than    Iuls    hithirttt   I--' 
fu-p-vled.     JM'ofrv^or  Owen  remarks,  "that  siKH'ies,  tir  ft»n:i*  -■ 
r.iOL;uizod  by  ib»'ir  diMinctive  charactei's  and  the  power  »»f  pr^ju- 
i^M  mix  them,  bavi'  coas(»d  to  exist,  and  have  successively  i«a.vMxl  ii»  ir.. 
\A  a  fict  no  li>n;^<'r  ([Uc'^^tionrd.    That  they  have  lurn  extenninatt-l 
by  (•.\'*eptional  eiitaclysinal  chanjresi>ftheeartirssurfareh:i'in'»t  1*^  ■ 
])r<iv;'d."*     IJiit  /'■//// <lo  spiH'ies  perish''    We  see,  «»r  tl.iiik  wi  •^■•. 
rr:i-on  ;  whv  an  indivi<b;al  life  should  l»e  Iimiti'<l  in  time.     (>l.\-i'»ii- 
ebaii^r<  uf  li<>HUi'  takt-  pluee,  the  natural  tiiulency  of  which  i*  :': 
(l.-iiurti«>n   <»ftl»o  viia!l;y  i»r  activity  of  the  organi>ui.     Hul  i:- 
siii'li  <'bantcc»'<  as  tbo^^i'  ran   be  4»bserved  in  the  in/lividuaU  "f* 
:-j».  c.i''.     Sii  far  as  we  Kimw,  ibe  la<t  piieration  of  a  di^aj'jieftruu* 
r;i(i'  i' as  hardy  and  vi;;orous  ;is  the  first.     Our  auth<ir  acbi<*«- 
li  I::r.  tliat  but  little  can  1k»   s:iid  demonstratively  on  thi<  paLt. 
.^i;:ii,  during  bis  reign,  ha*^  hail  soui"  iutluemv  on,  and  W\*»vA 
I  111-,  >onu»  experienei-  of,  the  disappearancr  of  s]K*cies,     Hi  H-' 
li.ipt'il  down   certain  lM.er<  cf  pny,  and  well  nif;h  extormini»t«'J 
tbrm,  mn  \Vi'll  :i-s  »»!]iers  I*---;  no\iiiu<,  :is  the  dtKlo,  and  the  din«»ni:'- 
lit-  hi\<  witn^  vN.'d  iven  rti\;;ily  tlie  di^.ipjH'animv  « if  man  v  lif'^*' 
:ji;n>n'^'«r   «  Mh  ;n   tlir  Ii««  •k-bilj.  d  jnir-t   nf  Xew  Ziniland  and  tb^ 
<*.*'.it  Auk  «»f  «»uinwn  i^I.'nl'.    **A^  a  rau*^.-  of  i-xtinetion  in  tixn** 
.  !i:;  .■■nr  t'lUia:!,  it  i-  u\"<  w-x    •inldi-  !■•  :i-iu*n  th'-ehi;  f  weight  t*; 
l''      •  .  ..   «!'  'I  I  li  :",i  -  ii'  tie-  r-iTiili*i«ii|s   .itfeeting  a  dxiv  sup|J>  *'• 
'•iMi-u;i!M- ■  :■'  ;i'  ii,i;il-    i'.  .:  -f.jt-    -'I'l  .iurr.  w liieh  nuM  h«n'-;" 
r  ..-li.  .iiM  ,|  ;|;i-  *.!-►,'.  ;:i;i  jh.iM.  •     i.-  «  .,  :,:i.i  |  ,nd  br»iUi;hl  al«oiiJ  *^ 
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the  aeons  of  geological  time."*  This  can,  however,  only  apply  to 
terrestrial  animals,  except  perhaps  in  certain  cases  where  a  aeeper 
or  a  shallower  sea  may  possibly  be  imfavourable  to  continued  life. 
In  the  case  of  land  animals,  there  are  circumstances  rendering 
them  obnoxious  to  extirpating  influences.  Our  author  considers 
that  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  a  species  will  be  the  difficulty  of 
the  contest  which  it  has  to  maintain  against  surrounding  agencies. 
The  larger  the  animal,  the  more  likely  it  will  be  to  suflFer  from 
seasons  of  scarcity  or  drought,  or  to  be  made  a  prey  of  from  its  con- 
spicuous size,  by  predatory  tribes.  The  larger  species  are  also  much 
less  prolific  than  the  smaller.  "  The  actual  presence,  therefore, 
of  small  species  of  animals  in  countries  where  larger  species  of 
the  same  natural  families  formerly  existed,  is  not  the  consequence 
of  degeneration — of  any  gradual  diminution  of  the  size  of  such 
species — but  is  the  result  of  circumstances,  which  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  fable  of  **  The  Oak  and  the  Reed ;"  the  smaUer  and  feebler 
animals  have  bent  and  accommodated  themselves  to  changes  to 
which  the  larger  species  have  succumbed."!  I'he  causes  operative 
in  the  extinction  of  species  are  thus  sunmied  up : — 

"  That  their  limitation  in  time,  in  some  instances  or  in  some 
measure,  may  be  due  to  constitutional  changes  accnmnlating  by  slow 
decrees  in  the  long  course  of  generation,  is  possible.  But  aU  hitherto 
observed  causes  of  extirpation  point  either  to  continuous  slowly 
operating  geological  changes,  or  to  no  greater  sudden  cause  than 
the,  so  to  speak,  spectral  appearance  of  mankind  on  a  limited  tract 
of  land  not  before  inhabited.  It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
extinction  of  species,  prior  to  man's  presence  or  existence,  has  been 
due  to  ordinary  causes — ordinary  in  the  sense  of  agreement  with  the 
la\vs  of  orsfanizatioi'i  and  of  the  never-ending  mutation  of  the 
geographical  and  climatal  conditions  on  the  earth's  surface.  The 
species  and  individuals  of  species  least  adapted  to  bear  such  influences, 
and  incapable  of  modifyino-  their  organization  in  agreement  there- 
with, liave  perished.  Extinction,  therefore,  on  this  hypothesis 
implies  the  want  of  self-adjusting  power  in  the  individuals  of  the 
species  subject  thereto." — p.  o90. 

It  can  scarcely  l^c  doubted  that  in  this  passage  the  expressions 
arc  f^  cautious  as  t'>  xcv^c  upon  obscurity  ;  and  that  the  account 
of  the  extinction  of  species  may  be  intei-prctod  as  meaning  almost 
anythinij:  or  nothing,  accordiiig  to  the  phase  of  mind  of  the 
reader. 

3.  If  little  satisfactory  can  be  ascertained  concerning  the  extinc- 
tion of  species,  still  less  is  known  on  their  origin.  Species  have  been 
obscrv'cd  disappearing,  and  in  some  few  instances  perhaps  the  last 

»  ?aljt?ontology,  p.  308.  t  Ibid  p.  399. 
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individual  has  been  seen  alive;  but  no  one  has  ever  consciously 
seen  the  first ;  Prnfes.-5<)r  Owen  savs,  that  **  on  the  m<»n*  mv^^ri• 
ous  sul»jt'tt  of  their  coming  into  beinjr  no  iojht  h;xs  yet  Kvu  thr»MTi 
by  ex]»erinient  <»r  oWrvation."*  The  learned  wriUT  i**  ^z(\z 
!>unKwhat  obscure  on  this  p^unt.  Utterly  disavowing  the  h\"]rr- 
thesis  of  "  development "  its  supjxirted  either  by  IK'  Maillvt. 
Lamaivk,  the  author  of  the  *'  Vestiges,"  or  Messrs.  Wallace  hlJ 
Darwin,  and  equally  reimdiatinj*  the  **  dt^neration"  thi^^ir)'  if 
Hutfnu,  he  still  si'cms  to  Ik;  a  Injiever  in  **  development'*  in  ^-^!!il 
fonii ;  <»r  to  sjiy  the  least,  in  the  jiroduetiimof  siKH-ics  by  "Mti'ini- 
ary  eau<(s'*  (j).  40.*i) ;  holdint:  that  biolojri^ts  may  cuti*rtain  iu- 
idea,  without  committing  themselves  to  any  currc»ut  theur}'  -n 
the  moth'  of  opn'ation  uf  such  sei:«.md  cause,  lie  hulds  t:.at 
although  the  nature  <»f  the  furees  ojK-rating  to  pnHluce  u  liehcn  «•: 
one  of  the  alga:^  may  not  Ix*  so  well  undersloiid  as  those  Oinans»d 
in  the  i'onnation  of  a  erystal,  vet,  **  that  the  siKvii*s  uf  thi*  niit'- 
ralogist  and  tlte  bt»tani>t  sliouhl  be  owing  to  innuences  ki  didffjx&s 
as  is  implied  by  the  operation  of  a  st^cund  cause,  and  the  dinvt 
iut<'i*frrrnct'  i»f  a  fiiNt  canst*  is  not  pn»b;Jjle.*'t  He  set*ms  id*»,  l«y 
a  enntinuatioii  ui  this  passagi*,  to  I'xjiress  some  c<intideniv  in  th» 
arfifirlnl  ]>roduetif>n  {){ protozoa  liy  extenial  influences;  but  "wi'Ji 
regard  to  the  sptH'it*s  of  higher  organisms,  distinguishable  a<  planb 
and  animals,  their  origin  is  as  yt't  nnly  matter  t>f  sptvulati«»iL" 

It  would  have  bet-n  more  satisfaetory  to  the  curii»u* — an*! 
a]nong>t  tin  si-,  in  such  matters  a>  the  presc^nt,  we  nink  t>ur^Iwf 
— had  thr  jM'ofissor  >j)okiii  out  mon*  dmdedly  his  own  new*  la 
dc'vclopiiiiut.  Arknowkdging  that  there  aiv  principles  liond  *'n 
rignrous  and  exti-nsivr  nlKirvatiiai  of  faets,  which  have  leudol  !•* 
i]u]ins>  <»u  till'  minds  nf  tlie  eh»M'st  n'asi»ni-r>  in  biokig^-  the  c*Hi- 
victinii  nf  a  *' <-'»ntinui»U'^ly  «»iK'rativc  -^ '-f;////«iriy  cjtnitiunal  law/'J 
lu'  iA\rv>  no  Mii:u:*'->itinn  whatever  as  to  tlie  nuxle  of  opcmtkio  *«f 
sucli  a  law,  and  loavt-^  tlu*  reader  in  dnubt  as  to  what  is  mcaall-y 
it — wluthrr  it  i<  to  be  undt-r^^l'MMl  jis  a  '*  epilation,"  or  only  a* 
a  **  lii  velnjnnrnt."  '1  In*  ]»nnci]ih's  aUive  ix-fiTii'd  tn  arc  i^nuwi- 
I. It' "I  :iN  ••  thr  \\\\\  i»r  iinlative  nj-  vegitative  re|N*titi<in  :  the  l«w»' 
unity  nf  pl:iii  or  leiati'Mi'i  t«»  an  arelutyjM';  tlu'  phenomena  of  par- 
tlnuoj;rui  -is ;  au<l  tin-  progressixe  depailure  fnmi  gi'nend  type** 
exeuipllHrd  in  the  M-rie-i  of  .v.p«  eii  <  frnm  their  first  iutruducChiD  to 
tho  jm-i  nt  tiiue/'^j  Yet  the  law  Migi^e^tt^l  n«»  that  in  c«>ntinoi»« 
n]M  r.itinii  i-«  iiiii-t  ^;^L:Ml  ly  -uu'i^e'.trd  a-*  the  *'ordaimil  l^vomiBgof 
li\iiiu'    thiuu'^."        < 'nniiriutiiig    upnu    the    the»»rv    of   **  XatW 


•   r  I'.i'-  iiti''i'L'; .  I'  V.  s. 
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SelectioD"  as  propotmded  by  Mr.  Darwin,*  oar  author  thus  waias 
up  his  ^-icws  on  "  Dcvelopraent :" — 

"  Observation  of  animals  in  ft  state  of  n&tore,  however,  is  still 
required  to  show  tlieir  degree  of  plftsticity,  or  the  extent  to  irhich 
varieties  do  occur ;  whereby  groimds  may  be  had  for  jndging  of  the 
probability  of  the  clastic  hgaments  and  joint-BtrnctnreB  of  a  feline 
foot,  for  example,  being  superinduced  upon  the  more  simple  stmc- 
ture  of  the  toe,  with  the  no  n -re  tractile  claw,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  succession  of  varieties  in  time. 

"  Farther  discoveries  of  fossil  remains  are  also  needed  to  make 
known  the  antetypes,  in  which  varieties,  analogous  to  the  obaefved 

^  Seg  tbe  Eclectic  for  Marob,  for  tn  woonnt  of  this  theor;. 

Oqf  notiM  of  Hr.  Dtnriu's  vark  in  the  Uwoh  namber  vw  ohieflj  oDDOerned 
Itith  its  scientifio  aspect.  Ag  a  Bupplement  to  this,  and  bearing  upon  Its  logical 
merits,  and  its  moral  tendeacies,  ire  subjoin  the  following  brief  eitraots  from  the 
Dailf  Expnu,  at  March  2Sth  :— The;  form  part  of  an  aonte  analjais  of  the  book 
by  Archbishop  Whatelej. 

"  I  most,  In  the  first  pluce,  obserre  thfct  1 1  i.ri  ir      t'      i  —ci  i 

faMcd  on  a  scries  of  acknowledged  fsots  \    in(iij„  t     j  j  — n  t  a 

proposition  eiolTcd  ont  of  tbe  facts,  logionlli  sod  nf  course  iiicluiiiig  iIi^ql  la 
<ue  u  old  fignr«,  I  look  on  the  theorj  ii«  a  tast  pjramid  resting  on  il«  spei 
and  that  apai  a  mathetaatioal  point. 

"  Let  DO  one  say  that  it  is  held  together  >  y  a  r  imuhUte  argument  Each  scries 
of  facis  is  laced  together  by  a  series  of  n-Humptiona,  nnJ  repetitions  of  Ibe  one 
false  principle.    You  cannot  make  a  good  npi^  out  of  astring  ofairbubblea.  .  .  . 

"  The  pretended  physical  philosophy  of  m'l'lem  days  strips  nan  of  all  his  mornl 
attribnt<9,  or  holds  them  of  no  account  ih  tlie  ratinlste  of  his  origin  ood  place  in 
the  oteated  world.  A  cold  atheistiool  maii]ria1i.«m  is  the  teodcncy  of  the  ttO'CaUed 
material  philosophy  of  the  present  day.  Not  that  I  bclieTe  that  Darwin  is  an 
atheist;  thoogli  I  cannot  but  rcgnrd  his  materialism  as  albeistical,  I  think  it 
untrue,  because  opposed  to  the  obvious  course  of  nature,  and  the  very  opposite  of 
inductive  truth.     And  1  think  it  intensely  mischievous.'' 

After  entering  somewliat  minutely  into  the  scientific  objections,  the  writer  con- 
cludes ffilb  these  words  : — 

••  I  need  hardly  ro  nny  further  with  these  ohjcctioDS.  But  I  cannot  conclude 
without  cipre^siiig  my  ileteslKion  of  the  theory,  because  of  its  unflinching  male- 
rinliTOi  ;  bcenuso  it  hns  deserted  the  inductive  track,  the  only  track  ibst  leads  to 
physical  truth  ;— because  it  utterly  repadiates  final  causCB.  and  thereby  iodicales 
a  demoralized  understand  iug  on  the  part  of  its  advocalcs.  In  some  rare  instances 
it  shows  a  wonlcrful  credulity.  Darwin  seems  to  believe  that  a  white  bear,  by 
hcing  confined  to  the  slops  Boating  in  the  Polar  basin,  might  be  turned  into  a 
whale ;  tbot  a  Lemur  might  easily  be  turned  into  a  bat ;  that  a  (hrce-toed  tapir 
might  be  the  great  gmnJfaiber  of  a  liorso!  or  the  progeny  of  a  horse  may 
(in  America)  haTC  gone  hack  to  the  topir. 

"  ]lut  any  startling  and  (supposed)  novel  pnradoi,  maintained  very  boldly,  and 
with  something  of  imposing  plausibility,  produces,  in  some  minds,  a  kind  of  pleas- 
ing excitement,  wbicli  predisposes  tbem  in  its  favour ;  and  if  they  are  unused  to 
ireful  ndccliuii,  and  niersc  to  thelabonr  of  accurate  investigation,  they  will  bo 
likelv  lo  conclude  that  what  is  (apparenllj)  origmal  must  be  a  production  of 
ari|;inal  gi-alui,  and  that  anything  very  much  opposed  to  prevailing  notions  innst 
be  a  grand  discovery,— in  short,  that  wlmtcver  comes  from  •  tbo  bottom  of  a  well' 
mu9i  be  the  '  truth'  supposed  to  be  hidden  there," 
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ones  in  existing  speoics,  might  have  occurred,  seriatim,  so  as  to  irito 
rise  ultimately  to  sucli  extreme  forms  as  the  giraffe. 

"This  application  of  paheontology  has  always  been  felt  by  myvlf 
lo  be  so  important,  that  I  have  never  omitted  a  projx?r  opporia'airj 
for  impix'ssing  the  results  of  obsen'ations  showing  the  *  more  pen-  ra- 
lized  structures'  of  extinct,  a^  compared  with  the  *  luore  spei-iirljo-i 
forms'  of  recent  animals. 

"  But  ()bser\'ation  of  the  effects  of  any  of  the  above  hypothfTici! 
tran*«muling  inlluences  in  changing  any  known  s]>eeies  into  an'^TUr 
has  not  yet  been  recorded.  And  past  experience  of  the  chancv  ainii 
of  human  fancy,  unchecked  and  unguided  by  observed  facts.  «h'W* 
how  widely  they  have  ever  glanced  away  from  the  guld  centre  ■■'' 
tniih."* 

Tlio  (/rnera/izafwii  of  structure  here  referred  to  in  oppuesitiMi:  :■► 
Hpcrializatwii,  bears  directly  upon  the  \'iews  of  the  author  as  t*  »!:.•; 
"  adviiuce  and  progress  in  the  main"  of  organisms ;  but  we  ptv 
over  this  part  of  the  subject,  iu  onlcr  to  come  to  a  piint  of  imcii- 
dl.itc  practical  interest— one  rr>unected  \*"ith  the  histor)-  of  cia 
and  the  ]HTio(l  or  date  of  his  introduction  upon  earth. 

Aniiilst  all  the  mutations  of  geological  opinion,  it  has  penemliy. 
peril aj)s  universally,  l)eeu  licld,  that  all  the  known  gi^ij^vr^-'jl 
periorfs  or  epochs,  even  to  the  post-j»lei<)Ot»ne  or  pU'istoct*ne,  wt>' 
coui])h'ted  belbn*  man  aj)iK\ired.  It  has  certainly  never  bet'n  >tt*- 
pocted  (until  rec<^ntly)  that  man  had  seen  what  is  called  the  hnv,- 
])eri<Hl.  It  has  been  a  received  article  of  belief  iu  Si'iniec  and  i: 
hi.sforv,  ill: it  the  earth  was  prenanHl,  in  grt»at  mpassun*  \\»  wo  n-'W 
see  it,  befur(»  any  liuuian  inhabitants  tot»k  |>o.sse&«ion  of  it.  ReaLl 
disco vcM-ic^*,  liowever,  have  tendtnl  to  uns.*ttle,  in  $4>mo  meaesurv, 
this  belief;  an<l  to  indicate  fft/ioif/fi  (heir  aitthmticit^  /»•  *lrm*^' 
ftfntfrff)  that  tlie  duration  of  man*s  sojouni  on  this  planet  da!'^ 
from  a  s- am -what  innre  remoti*  epoch  than  we  have  bei*n  acm*- 
tnnu'd  (o  con*<ider.  What  are  these  discoveries!'  and  what  s- 
tlu'ir  significance  ? 

C'erlain  Hint  weapons — so  appearing — have  l)een  from  tinh*  V 
time  <lis(Miv4Med  in  stnititii'il  gravel,  by  independent  invi-stigator*. 
both  in  France  and  Kngland.  In  tlu'  vaUey  of  the  Somme,  ni^ir 
AblK'villr  mid  Auiieu'^,  great  nuinlnMs  t»f  tlu»se  flints  now  ttvhni- 
eally  knov.ii  as  *' crlts."  have  iMt-n  diM'uventl  by  M.  Boucher  Jo 
IN'rthes  frnm  IS  17  u]»  to  tin-  juvstnit  tinu*.  Similar  Nnlio*  hitf 
bttn  di-  •I'.rrfd  by  ^Ir.  Prestwieh,  Mr.  Fjijwer,  and  manv  othrrs 
in  liu::l  :!!•!.  17  and  'J'>  teel  l»elow  the  surfao\  in  undcBtniM 
gromid.  S.I  fir  all  '^•■♦in-  innnniit  enough  ;  but  what  uv  thcM 
•'I'^lt-i."  :ij;«l  wlijit  arr  the  strata  ill  wliich  they  an^  fuundJ*  b 
th.i'^r  iH'fK  iif  gnivel.  frtiTu   whirli  the  Mints  were  taken,  tliere  W 

•  P.  U)k\ 
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found  the  remains  of  animals,  which  have  always  been  considered 
to  have  been  extinct  before  the  advent  of  man — ^the  Mammoth, 
the  Rhinoceros  tichorrhinus,  the  Cervus  somonensis,  Ursus  spelseus, 
and  "  of  a  large  extinct  Bovine  animal."*  Moreover  "flint  weapons 
have  been  discovered  mixed  indiscriminately  with  the  bones  oi  the 
extinct  cave-bear  and  rhinoceros.  One  in  particular  was  met 
with  beneath  a  fine  antler  of  a  reindeer,  ana  a  bone  of  the  cave- 
bear,  imbedded  in  the  superficial  stalagmite  in  the  bone-cave  at 
Brixham,  Devonshire,  durmg  the  careful  exploration  of  that  cave 
conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in 
1858  and  1859."t  Without  entering  upon  too  many  details,  we 
may  say  that  evidence*  seems  conclusive  on  the  point,  that  these 
flints  (whatever  may  be  their  origin  or  nature)  were  deposited 
where  they  have  now  been  found,  during  the  post-pleiocene,  or 
drift-period  ;  how  far  back  in  time  this  extends  cannot  be  deter- 
mined ;  but  most  certainly  very  much  beyond  the  6,000  years 
which  have  been  most  commonly  ceded  to  man. 

The  question  then  stands  thus  : — If  these  flints  be,  as  Professor 
Owen,  and  most  of  our  highest  authorities  state,  "  imquestionably 
fiishioncd  by  human  hands,"  either  the  drift-period,  during  which 
these  beds  of  gravel  were  deposited,  was  very  mudi  more  recent, 
and  of  shorter  duration  than  is  generally  supposed  ;•  or  man  has 
lived  upon  this  earth  during  a  much  more  extended  period  than 
has  ever  been  hitherto  assigned  to  him ;  for  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  so-called  weapons  are  found,  forbid  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  can  have  been  introduced  either  by  accident  or 
design  into  the  position  they  now  occupy,  at  any  period  subsequent 
to  the  formation  of  the  gravel  beds.  The  phenomena  of  the 
"  drift"  tend  to  preclude  the  first  hypothesis  ;  though  a  most  recent 
geological  period,  it  is  still  remote  as  calculated  by  our  divisions 
of  time,  and  must  have  occupied  periods  of  time  very  proti'acted. 
The  point  of  contest  necessarily  mvolves  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  flint  bodies  themselves.  Arc  they  of  human  manufact\u"e  or 
not  ?     The  discussion  pro  and  con  has  been  warmly  waged. 

In  3Ir.  Prestwich's  paper,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  May 
26th,  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  flints  ijvere  the  work  of 
man ;  that  tliey  were  found  in  undisturbed  ground ;  that  they  are 
associated  ^^'itll  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia :  and  that  the 
period,  though  a  late  geological  one,  was  anterior  to  the  surface,  as 
to  its  minor  features,  assuming  its  present  outline.  He  is  also 
of  opinion  that  tliese  later  geological  changes  may  have  been  of 
shorter  duration  than  is  generally  supposed.  Mr.  Babbage  was 
quite  convinced  that  'these  "  celts'*  were  of  human  origin ;   but 


*  Palieontolocry,  p.  401.  f  Hid, 
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indicated  n  variety  of  ways  in  which  they  mi^t  hare  boon  intr^ 
duced  into  their  pn^^nt  ]>osition  subsequent  to  the  deiJ-isiti'tn  r# 
the  strata.  Mr.  Hvans,  of  Nash  Mills,  i-ead  bi»foro  the  Sieu-ty  -J 
Anticiuaries  on  June  2nd,  eertiiin  facts  which  pn)ved  iklm*< 
beyond  eontn)vi»i*sy  the  dejwsit  of  these  flints  sMiehnmuu^ly  »i!h 
the  existence  of  the  mammals  of  tlie  drift ;  and  et)nsidi-iv»i  it 
"  nearly  indisputable  that  at  a  remote  pt^ritxl,  ix)s>ilily  U»ton.'  tht 
separation  of  Knj^land  from  the  continent,  this  |)«>rtion  **i  tb- 
globe  was  densi^ly  peopled  by  man."  In  short,  th«'  jn>diKi.tN 
almost  to  a  num,  assert  these  flints  to  have  been  fashioiutl  \v 

human  a^rncy,  and  to  have  been  de]>ositcd,  in  ac nlanci  wi:h 

ordinary  laws,  where  thoy  have  now  biim  found,  and  t«i  U'lus^  u 
the  stnne  penod  as  the  strata.  Others,  with  less  kiiowIiHlsiiMtt  tko 
subjcvt,  ])ut  with  much  zeal,  and  much  disinclination  ti»  haw  nlJ- 
establishi'd  t»])inions  disturlHtl,  deny  alto<»ether  that  thest^  ••nJt^*" 
are  anythin<^  moi\?  than  flints,  accidentally  so  found,  lunl  chii>{^-i 
by  many  collisions  with  each  otlicr,  and  other  sti»ni*«.  In  sa\i?:-' 
this,  we  do  not  \^'ish  to  be  undei'st«HKl  as  impl\in^  that  thi- 1^*•1  - 
^ists  aiv  iieri'Nsarily  right  in  their  theory,  and  their  i»j>piiKni< 
wrouL,^ ;  ii  only  does  so  happi»n  that  in  this  tpuNtion,  the  mm  -f 
sci(Mici>  inul  ])rrs(nial  olnervation  niv  rangtHl  on  one  side  tif  ihi' 
controv»'r>v,  :ind  those  of  less  distinctitHi  on  the  other.  Wt*  luw 
nispec'ted  some  of  these  flints  now  in  the  j)ossession  of  SirChjr!'** 
liVell,  :ind  we  must  confess  that  they  exhibit  Ntnni^  »Mri**4 
desiirn,  which  it  is  difli4'ult  to  imairine  accidentally  de\'eli»|i(HL 

I'rofesMn-  Owen  sf»  far  commits  himsi'lf  to  a  dtvisiim  asi  l«i  «t. 
referring  to  this  subject,  that  **  re^vnt  dise<>veries  indicato  that  m 
the  ca<e  of  the  last  two  ipiiulrupeils  (the  Eh'ithiiH pp'imof^nin^  vA 
Ji/if/{fH'rrtts  fir/iorr/ilttits)^  i\  ru(||.  pnmitive  human  mw  mav  hi»^ 
fini-'^lnsl  till'  w«)rk  of  extermination,  Ingun  by  anteeinlent  and  WW 
gent-nil  cauvs/'*  Whatever  be  the  truth  of  the  thtsirr.  thf 
verdict  of  an  authority  such  as  Sir  <'harles  Lyell  cannt»t  fail  loKf 
hit^dilv  valuahle  and  inten'stin^^     He  >avs  : — 

**'l'lh'  ureal  niiiabiT  of  t'.»>il  iiistninieiitrt  which  hftvo bpon  liknrd 
lo  haii-lii  i-i,  s]iear-li<  :i«ls,  s-ul  avviIlTc^,  is  truly  wonderful.  Moiv  tkn 
i,oiM>  ot'  iluni  have  alitady  Urn  iiii-t  within  tht*]tist  tcnvvarii*inlkf 
viillt-y  ut'  tilt'  Suiiiiiu  ,  ill  un  nwix  lil'rei-ii  luiUs  iuleULTth.  I  inferlkift 
;i  mIIh-  nl  -avaL.'-i-^,  ti>  wlnuM  tht'  iiM' of  imii  w.i>  uiiLunwu,  maic * 
li.M'j-  Mij.iiini  ill  lie'.-:  ri-_''  :-  ;  mhI  I  mn  i,  !,i;i.,K-l  i.t*  a  larp?  Iwlifta 
III'. nil. I,  wlii.'li  1  «..■..  If  S'.  S-::i.-ii.r-.  I'l;»:  ■!.  i:-  (n  .'i^'ia- a  im/aal 
Im!  :i.-r.>  i'l  ::r'i;i.  ..  .  1  !i;. .  ii—  ;m  ..\ .  i  .i-..-  ):•  =:.-Ii'  .■:'  ri\ ,-  ftVl,  cKirflj 
e-ii-iii.  1^,  ,|  of  r  I  .♦-;r.\.i\   i-\^:i-r  --li.  11-.  fl  -f!:_'!i."'.iT  w  leirli  :im«w-hr^S 

.st.»!»i-;i\4>,  ;,i,,l   III  i^.ui  |...M«-r\  .  j-r  .I'll!'.-    !      If  tlii'  noiirhUnin^ 
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he  Alatahaina,  or  the  sea  which  is  at  hand,  should  invade, 
away,  and  sti^atify  the  contents  of  this  mound,  it  might 
3  a  very  analogous  accumulation  of  human  implements, 
d,  perhaps,  with  human  bones.  Although  the  accompanying 
ire  of  li\dng  species,  I  believe  the  antiquity  of  the  ADbeville 
liens  flint  instruments  to  be  very  great  indeed,  if  compared  to 
.68  of  history  or  tradition." 

r  gi\'ing  the  usual  geologic  arguments  in  favo'ur  of  this 
a,  no  proceeds  to  add  : — 

stly,  the  disappearance  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other 
of  quadrupeds  now  foreign  to  Europe,  implies,  in  like 
p,  a  vast  lapse  of  ages,  separating  the  era  in  which  the  fossil 
tents  were  framed,  and  that  of  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the 
Br 

overies  so  interesting  and  important  as  these  cannot  have 
lade,  nor  controversies  so  animated  have  been  waged,  with- 
B  opponents  of  revealed  truth  finding  in  them  wherewithal 
ugn  the  authenticity  of  Scriptural  History.  "  Your  Bible  " 
)oldly  say),  *'  states  that  man  was  created  about  6,000  years 
nr  senses  and  oui-  reason,  scientifically  employed,  assure 
t  he  existed  on  the  earth  unnumbered  thousands  of  years 
that  period : — which  would  you  wish  us  to  believe  P"     Of 

sucli  questions  have  been  asked,  and  it  behoves  us  to  be 
ed  with  an  answer.  For  whilst  we  are  not  authorised,  even 
ters  of  scitiu'o,  to  be  led  away  by  cveiy  clamour  of  **lo  here," 
'  there  I"  A\e  should  be  very  un^villing,  on  the  grounds  of 
cei\'ed  ()])inion,  dogmatically  to  oppose  the  rational  conclu- 
f  a  sound  induction,  from  well- authenticated  phenomena. 
)re  founding  any  theory  of  revised  chronology  upon  new 
v'e  should  1)0  certain  that  those  data  are  trustworthy.  It 
je  )))'oci'(l,  by  the  most  ridd  scrutiny,  that  these  **  celts" 
la^e  been  cliippcd  and  otherwise  worked  by  man,  and  that 
ural  ])r(K'e.ssos  could  have  foraied  them.     It  must  also  be 

that  they  were  actually  deposited  ^snth  the  strata  of  the 
eriod,  and  not  subsequently  introduced.  And  supposing  all 
)ue,  and  that  we  acknowledge  that  a  mce  of  men  Eved 
and  during  the  post-])leiocene  penod,  contemporaries  of  the 
:tinct  mammalia  of  tliat  ago,  are  we  not  entitled  to  conclude 
Tr.  Prestwicli,  one  of  our  al>lost  geologists,  that  these  facts 
not  ^*  of  noco<>ity  carry  back  man  in  past  time,  more  than 
yould)  l)nng  for\yard  the  groat  extinct  mammtdstowj  Is  our 
rne — the  eyidonce  lia\'ing  reference  only  to  n  h 
;o  time."     lie  idso  "  sees  no  reason  agai] 
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that  this  period  of  man  and  the  extinct  mammals — supposbf 
their  contemporaneitv  to  be  proved — ^was  broujrht  to  a  >add£& 
end  by  a  tomporan-  inundation  of  the  knd  ;  on  tho  eontraiy.  k 
sees  much  to  support  such  a  view  on  pimly  gcolopeal  txAS- 
derations/'* 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  tluit,  according  to  fix 
most  learned  Biblical  critics,  the  chrouolof^}'  of  the  Old  TestamirLi 
is    by   no. means  settled.      Tn   the   diflereiit    versions — as  tie 
Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Septuapfint — ^there  occur  m-K 
matt-rial  variations,  of  such  extent  as  to  leave  much  room  tc 
suspicion  of  our  knowledge  of  these  ancient  computations.     Th>. 
aeeitrding   to   the   Samaritan  version,  the   period   of  time  tlui 
eliii)>ed  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the  Flood  was  l/J^T 
yoars ;    according  to   the    Hebrew,   it   was   1,000   years;    and 
at'cording  to  the  Septuagint,  'J,  102  years.     In  like  maHner,  the 
period  betwtvn  the  Flood  and  the  call  of  Abraham  is  varioasir 
eomputeil :    by   the    Hebrew   account    at    1307    years ;    by  thf 
Siunaritaii,  l,0l7  ;  and  bv  the  Greek  1,243  vears.     S»,  ak<».  ite 
wliok'  jK'riod  K'tween  Adam  and  the  birth  of  Christ  Ls  compateii 
by  vantuu*  authi»riti(*s,  of  almost  equal  eminencv,  to  eomprist*  fr^a 
3,483  yoai*^  Ui  0,!)84  years — such  critics  as  Archbishop  I' Jut  asJ 
Suidas  ditfering  as  luueh  as  2,(K)0  years.     Pn»bably,  us  the  mTiiir 
of  "  Chroiinlogy/*  in  the  tJari/rhjMftfia  liritrtHtiim^  olisen'ts*  "^ 
that  ean  be  gatluTt'd  fri»ni  tlu*se  eon  dieting  statements  ami»un^<  I' 
this — that  tlu*  trut*  rpncli  i»f  the  en^ation  of  the  world   i<  ut:-.r'T 
uiikutiwn."     And  \\c  may  iherefon*  fairly  etmclude  thai  no  p-Ktl 
o(  fa  ill  I  is  invulvini,  lutr  would  l»e  endaiigenxl,  should  it  U»  liosd 
mwssary  to  extind  thi-  duration  of  man's  past  exUtenor  I'v^i 
more  lx\vnnd  the  ehmuology  of  Suidas  than  hi«i  is  U^yiind  thai*/ 
V^lu•r.    How  nuu'h  time  might  In?  re<juinMl  for  the  ehangi^  of  ibf 
drift-jK'riiMl  wi'  eaunot  compute,  but  if  the  dinhu-cion^  of  a-iiik* 
rtijuiiv  the  i»n»longation,  eviii  to  a  great  extent,  of  our  aiitidilo- 
via  11  liiNli»rv,  wo  i-aii  see  iio  objtrtiou,  diilm-otl  fi\>m  uur  pri***^* 
sv>lrm  til'  clirtnn»lui;v. 

Wi'  havi'  di^M.U'^'ied  thi>  sul»ji-i'l  at  .su«'h  length  thai  wk»  eann«< 
I'll  t  IT  n\ut\\  some  « it  her  ti»pies  wliirh  wt*  had  marki^l  for  iMinmiiiKi 
a-*  ihi-  '•  ro>sil  FtM»tprints/*  and  thr  law  of  "IVnt'lateJ 
Strm-lun-s,'*  ]ty  wliii-h  an  i-xtinrt  organism  ran  U-  piitonJlT 
ri-iMiiivtrurti'd  Irimi  a  >ingli'  bom*.  Of  thi^  wo  mu-t  oiOtiat 
oiirstlvrx  with  L'l^  iiii:  tin-  irriat  **  Cuvitiiaii  Law  :  '* — "  Kvin" 
orizanlvil  |.fini:  I'lirruN  a  wlinl*-,  u  -irii:!..-  lii,  aui-*  riUil  <v<ti'ni.  t^'" 
parts   oi'    whirli    miiuiall\    rinriNjunul    -uil    t-iiuur   X*t  tho   siiiy 


i'or  many  nfi-ivoccs  to  thid  nul-jcct, s«c  tki«  *'  V 
Uy  Julin  Timl'*.  K.S.A..  pj..  '2o'2,  et  ik»«i. 
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ive  action  by  a  mutual  re-action.  None  of  these  parts  can 
)  without  the  othera  also  changing ;  and  consequently  each 
aken  separately,  indicates  and  gives  all  the  others."* 
n  did  our  space  permit,  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
I;  with  advantage  from  the  descriptive  parts  of  this  work,  as 
ithor  seems  as  carefully  to  avoid  anything  pictorial,  as  he 
ieorizing.  But  we  must  give  his  conclusion,  as  containing 
wal  of  Palaeontology. 

I  the  survey  which  has  been  taken  of  the  various  forms  of 
nat  have  passed  away — of  their  characters,  succession, 
ical  position,  and  geographical  distribution — ^if  I  have 
ded  in  demonsti*ating  the  aaaptation  of  any  structure  to  the 
cies,  habits,  and  well-being  of  the  species,  I  have  fulfilled 
ject  which  I  had  in  view — ^viz.,  to  set  forth  the  beneficence 
telligence  of  the  Creative  Power, 
in  ^  the  striking  changes  of  form  and  proportion  which  have 

under  review,  we  could  discern  only  the  results  of  minor 
cations  of  a  few  essential  elements,  we  must  be  the  more 
gly  impressed  with  the  unity  of  that  cause,  and  with  the 
a  and  power  which  could  produce  so  much  variety,  and  at 
me  time  such  perfect  endowments  and  adaptations  out  of 
80  simple.     .     .     . 

\rer)rwhere  in  organic  nature  we  see  the  means  not  only  sub- 
it  to  an  end,  but  that  end  accomplished  by  the  simplest 
.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  Great  Cause  oi  all, 
:e  certain  philosophical  ancients,  as  a  uniform  and  quiescent 

as  au  all-pervading  anima  mundi,  but  as  an  active  and 
>ating  intelligence.  By  applying  the  laws  of  comparative 
ay  to  the  relics  of  extinct  races  of  animals  contained  in  and 
terisiiig  the  different  strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  corres- 
ig  with  as  many  epochs  in  the  world's  history,  we  make  an 
;ant  step  in  advance  of  all  preceding  philosophers,  and  are 
D  demonstrate  that  the  same  pervading,  active,  and  benefi- 
itelligence  which  manifests  His  power  in  our  times,  has  also 
*sted  His  power  in  times  long  anterior  to  the  records  of  our 
ice.  .  .  .  And  thus  the  liighest  generalizations  in  the 
)  of  orcranic  bodies,  like  the  Newtonian  laws  of  universal 
*,  lead  to  the  unequivocal  conviction  of  a  Great  First  Cause." t 


o  "  Osscmcn'3  Fossiles,"  4to,  torn.  1  (1812),  p.  68. 

t  Palajontology,  conclusion,  pp.  413-14. 
ni.  L  L 
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II. 

THE  GREAT  AEMADA  FIGHT.— No.  I. 

• 

^foui:  than  t^vo  thousaud  years  before  the  §pneat  Amuula  fight  Xrim 
Kut  enthroned  on  the  slopes  of  Aegaleos,  and  saw  his  mrinaUr 
annuda  shattoivd  on  the  narrow  seas  of  Salamis  by  the  ancWfit 
cliani)>ion8  of  the  fivedom  of  mankind.  I  am  aboat  to  upeak  in  th» 
\ii\\K*i'  of  England's  Salumis,  and  I  glailly  caat  back  a  thfiosfai  n 
tliosc  Athenian  freemen  and  tlie  astute  and  daring  Tlieioiistocli^  vW» 
wi*ou<rht  for  tlie  old  worUl  a  dehverancc  as  mar\'elluus  a8  tliac  wkvt 
Dr.tko.  F^i-ohislier,  ami  Eilhigham,  at  the  heatl  uf  hardier  than  Aibe* 
niaii  fivtnu'ii,  wnmpht  for  u:»  in  their  times.  The  two  events  Isex 
«/i'and  parallels,  and  thest'  parallels  reveal  the  Divine  xuethod  :a 
hisiory.  AlM)iit  tho  year  o(M)  n.c.  the  jrreat  Medo- Persian  emj-'J* 
fiiundi'd  by  the  first  Cyrus,  having?  ab«»rbi'd  the  vast  reeions  It-.!*' 
1)(>twi.'rii  the  Indus  and  thi*  Nik*,  the  Caspian  and  the  •'Lsran  w. 
I  ('iran  to  cast  a  covetous  eve  on  the  one  home  of  hnniiin  frpetknn  then 
extant  u)m>ii  earth,  and  resolved,  by  tho  i*tin(|ae8t  of  (rrppci*.  to  rxB- 
plrte  tliat  universal  empire  of  whieh  everj' ^mqneror,  from  X 
to  Xa)>i>lei>n,  has  dreanuMl.  Three  years  wen*  iMTcupied  by 
ill  |)reparaiinii  fur  the  eX|)edition  which  was  to  retrieve  the  diAasiCT  (<* 
Marat  linn,  and  iutliei  a  seveiv  ehastisement  on  the  puny  Siat««  wh<^ 
vi>luiiteer  luilitia  had  mven  a  bltKnlv  and  derisive  overthruw  to  tbt 
ii;-iiiies  nf  tl)4'  LTii-ai  kiiiir.  The  lIelles]H»ut  was  bridgi*d«  and  AiL<» 
wii^  eli:Mini'lli'd  f<»  atfnrd  easier  passaf^*  tn  his  tniopA.  Fur  ie^rt 
(l:ivs  he  sat  ciithnnuMl  on  the  slit  ire  at  Ahvthts,  and  watched  li*-' 
iiiarrli  nt'tjn'  rnJLrhty  army  over  the  brid^»s  whieh  ho  had  cmattAi^ 
Ik*  built.  It  is  >ai(l  that  *J.<.MM»jNNh)f  men  man*hed  nnder  hin  hanar* 
In  the  e\tinetinii  «)f  fn-etloin,  art,  litenitun\  and  all  which  con^ditnw* 
ilif  )ii<j'ii'-r  lil'"  nl' mankind.  J.o'H)  war-shi|w  and  :UM»  smaller  nawli 
i'lrmed  h\>  fleet.  The  Iinst  sur;^*d  on  thniii^h  Thniei*  andThciaah. 
e.a^ihi  il,  :iiiei-  !remendou*s  hiss,  lienniila-*  and  hin  8|nutans  at  TWf^ 
ini)p\la'.  ami  mastereil  ea^ilv  the  whole  Athenian  trrrit«ir%'.  TW 
.\theniaii-.  with  almns!  uu))aralh>Ied  pdluntry  and  devutaon  to  ik* 
eauM'  vi'  tVeednm.  had  alianditned  their  land  and  city,  and  takca 
ri'l'iiLTf  I'M  board  tln-ir  shi|)s.  The  (ireek  fleet  omounttHl  in  all  to  lai 
:Ni)  sliips  of  war.  It  tnnk  up  its  final  statiiui  in  the  Ihiy  of  SalaciiN 
on  file  AllnMiiaii  ei»:i<T.  We  eannot  >\iiy  to  dwell  uii  tho  prvparmttfry 
ri'i':i*»uri»<  nf 'riii!in^tiM-l' -  ;  bur  whrn  the  sun  rose  on  that  i'K'tt^h* 
iiiiii-iiiiiL'  '**'»  I  '  ..  til-'  linir  (in-ek  ^i|iiailroii  tiiantl  iiM-If  enfoUM  I7 
till-  \;i  ;  rr-i-^ei  ut  ut"  ilii-  l*rr».ian  iiriiuida.  whilf  Xerxr<.  with  hi*  hi^ 
:i''i  :inl  m:iii.  nifupii  t|  a  iIi!-.im-  wli.  iii-.-  I.i  rn'iM  -^ur^ev  ihc  hatlJf 
f'''Mi  ill-  -iiii'"!  .  r.-i'.«|' ■  \\  ;t-»  MiijMi"*-!!*!  .  I  Ui-  tlir  jf-aJHU!*  Spartan* 
leiL'it  li,-i\t'  :int  iiipitii  ir.  Ihit  t'\  I  ry  M'.  I  iiTu*  \%a<  eli>!ifH).  and  racfeL 
liki-  :i  Immm-  |Vi  riiiiiii.  adilii  '*<r*\  liiuiM-if  To  11  evMitliet,  in  whieh  if  hf 
f.iilt  il  (•>  r(iUi|iier  all  that  is  dear  to  niuu  muat  be  lt*iit.     Willi  dimf 
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conrsge  and  prompt  seamaTuMp  the;  dashed  at  onee  anong  tin 
ccmfiised  aqnadrons  of  the  armada,  which,  drawn  from  all  countries 
■  by  the  sheer  pressm^  of  tyranny,  had  neither  principle  of  unity  nor 
Iwart  for  the  work.  The  Greeks  made  up  for  porertj  of  niunbera 
by  that  activity  and  daring,  whereby  ^ain  and  again  in  the  world's 
history  a  handfnl  of  freemen  has  mastered  a  host  of  slaves.  The 
dense  crowd  of  Persian  ships  in  the  "  narrow  seas"  confosed  their 
OTotntions,  and  confounded  the  plans  of  their  commanders.  The 
Sleeks,  Kght,  lithe,  and  sW'Ci,  ,!;i--^  in  \,-.i\  uut  ii(.  will.  Thr  hini- 
bei4ng  Persians  get  wearied  witli  the  peaatlcas  onsets  of  the  nimble 
sid.  mptd  enemy.  Ship  after  ship  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  hardy 
awailanti,  or  is  sent  bodily  to  rest  on  the  rocks  below.  Then  whole 
Bqnadrtms,  cut  off  from  the  main  force,  begin  to  waver  and  to  back 
<ral  of  the  fight ;  and  eTeninf-  sees  the  whole  armada  chased  in  con- 
ftiaion  and  wreck  into  the  upcn  waters,  while  Xerxes,  with  his  vast 
srmyroQndhim,  fearfrd  lest  Ihc  daring  Greeks  shonld  bnm  Mti  bridges, 
and  out  off  his  retreat  to  Afein,  commenced  an  impetnons  flight.  He 
pressed  with  his  sick  and  stfuTing  troops  along  the  track  by  which  he 
ud  advanced  with  snch  imiti  rions  pride ;  and  at  length,  with  a  mere 
■wreckof  that  splendid  array  which  had  defiled  before  him  a  seven  days' 
pomp  at  Ahydos,  he  gained  tJit-  Aetan  shore.  Thither  the  Greeks  wonld 
one  day  follow  lin,  and  exact  from  his  snccessora  an  awfu!  retribution 
for  all  the  miseriea  which  hi.-i  impiona  ambition  bad  wronght. 

Once  only  since  that  day  Im.s  tlic  sun  shone  on  siic-h  u  rcl'hc  m 
thoee  Wue  waves  of  Salamii-  |>ri'-.iTiii.'il  ilmi  iiii:  iviin  .■!.■■■  i-.'/  «  Im-h 
the  bright  intellect  and  frt    ■'i.;.,   i.;"   I'.iii..|.i-   ■.■- 1  li.ill 

snpersfition  and  tyranny  ■.  ,     \  ■■.    li./    rl,      :  __      .  ■,\:\. 

SeJamis  settled  it,  and  settled  it  for  ever;  irom  that  day  to  this 
Europe  has  given  art,  science,  law,  government,  and  religion,  to  Asia 
and  to  mankind.  It  was  but  a  Uttle  band  of  freemen  that  won  the 
victory.  Athens,  too,  ivas  but  a  speck  compared  with  the  vast 
dominions  of  the  despot.  And  what  was  England  in  bizo  and  power 
compared  with  Ihe  huge  temporal  and  spiritual  empires  which  sho 
defied  and  conquered  on  that  yet  more  glorious  day,  when  the  Lord 
wrought  mightily  at  our  Satamis  for  the  liberties  of  mankind.  There 
is  certainly  a  striking  parallel  between  these  great  battles — the 
greatest,  perhaps,  ever  fought  by  man.  They  are  alike  in  the  vast 
preparations  and  overwhelming  force  of  the  invaders,  who  were 
racambered  liy  the  very  magnitude  of  their  own  array — in  the  small- 
ncas  of  the  national  force  of  the  defenders,  which  waa  more  than 
compensated  in  either  case  by  individual  energy,  daring,  and  martial 
skill.  The  stukc  of  the  battle  was  the  same— the  world's  hberty  and 
progress  J  while  they  run  pamlicl  in  another  feature,  the  grandest 
nnd'most  characteristic  of  all — the  decree  of  God  that  all  systematic 
and  mngnitit-ent  assaults  on  the  liberties  of  mankind  should  fail. 
Here  the  pariiUel  ends.  From  (ho  higher  point  of  view  the  Enghsh- 
menmustbcnrlhopalm.  The  Greeks  would  have  fled  if  they  could 
— (here  was  schism  in  their  camp  and  their  fleet.  Fifty  thousand 
of  Greek  race  marched  with  Xerxes  to  the  field.     While  in  England 

LL  2 
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tlicrc  was  a  zeal,  a  unanimity,  a  hipfh  resolution  to  conquer  or  to  dit?  f-r 
libci'ty  and  the  Gospel,  unmatched  in  the  history  of  luonkimL  Anil 
why?  Substantially,  I  believe,  because  Greece  fought  for  frceJoni, 
En<]fland  for  godliness.  Greece  for  all  that  the  Civaior  has  hlv-u.- 
precious  to  the  creature ;  Enghind  for  all  that  the  Lord  Christ  i.  is 
made  dear  to  the  human  soul.  The  questions  ai  issue  in  the  t::':^ 
century  before  Christ  were  the  cjuestions  of  a  half-developed  man- 
hood ;  in  1588  A.D.,  they  comprehended  the  whole  of  man's  maicnAx 
interests  and  spiritual  prei'Of^lives,  his  well-being  for  time  and  i.*r 
eternity.  England  was  conscious  of  all  this — GTcece  was  not.  Ei> 
land  knew  her  God — Greece  did  not.  England  fought  omscioTia'iT 
with  the  glorious  assurance  that  the  Lord  God  of  liosts  was  upi  i. 
her  side.  And  never,  perhaps,  has  the  God  of  liattles  so  sitni:^^'.* 
made  bare  his  aiTU,  as  when  t lie  huge  ^Vrmada  of  the  spiritual  dis^^.i 
who  claimed  the  nght  to  make  a  drt^ar}'  dead-level  w:u»io,  not  oi  :i.:t 
world  only,  but  of  l^^e  universe,  was  shattered  in  the  narrow  sei^ 
by  the  marinei's  of  England,  chased  by  storm  and  lightning  rour.] 
our  rock-bound  northern  coasts,  and  tlung  back  a  wreck  to  S{a:=. 
I  speak  of  the  detiance  of  the  Armada  as  tlie  defiance  of  a  ^pi^lUA^ 
tyrant.  Do  not  suppose  that  the  questiou  at  stake  was  simply  ti'.' 
political  in(U*])ciidence  of  England.  In  the  reign  of  KlizaWth.  :'■:«■ 
question  felL  to  be  at  stake  was  the  lilx.Tty  of  souls.  So  all  L.-t.i*: 
Englishmen  understood  it.  So  El i/.al>eth  herself  understood  it.  J--: 
as  to  tlie  Greeks  the  great  king  was  the  incarnation  **f  |k»'.::i\u 
desptitism,  so  to  ihe  IVolestants  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  I'l  :* 
was  the  inearnatiDU  of  the  jirini'iple  of  spiritual  tynmny.  ar.d  :  ■ 
cliiei'  diiXM'tor  on  earth  of  all  that  niunlen>us  njiillery  uhit'h  ':^' 
dt^vil  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  si»nls  of  men.  These  an*  >:r-:.," 
words,  bnt  iIiom'  who  know  the  Kngland  of  the  sixti^Mith  tvn'-^ 
know  that  it  is  true.  Ancl  just  as  Alliens  said  to  the  umbaiv<a«itir!>  ■.' 
the  gnat  king,  **  So  loni:  as  the  sun  hohls  his  eounk*,  Athens  «-.i 
never  come  to  tcrnis  with  Xrrxes,"  so  said  England  to  the  liosui*". 
des)»ot  ])y  maintaining  Kli/.abttirs  throne. 

J  hit  bi'fore  j»roeeedinir  to  lU'velop  this  tho  vertebral  ix^lara':  ' 
Eli/.abi'tlian  |>oliiifs,  it  will  In-  nu'dful  to  present  some  piciun-oft-'-v 
cliangi>d  relations  i>t'  Kngland  to  ihe  eontinental  |>ii\wrs,  as  o-s- 
pan-il  wiili  tile  pn'i'i-.ling  erninriis  ;  whieh,  rightly  understinKl.  »i. 
jnake  tlir  ln>torv  of  tin*  Tinior  wn  minv  plain.  In  the  fuurto  nili 
century,  nn(h»r  Kdwanl  II.  for  in>»ianee,  tlie  pPO|K>rtion  of  |s.«ir 
Ik'iwcen  Kn inland  and  tlie  eontiniMital  nntnarehies  w:i.s  uh«H!vtber  ;3 
favour  of  Kn-^'land.  In  tin-  .Mxti-t-nth  century,  under  the  Tadors, ;' 
was  a>  drrliliMJIy  ai:a"n?.t  lar.  The  i-xplanation  of  this  is  toU*  foand. 
not  in  till'  cUray  of  tin-  EnL:Ii>li  nionan*liy,  but  in  the  iMusohdAtks 
of  tlie  eoniiru-ntal  ^U:U'<.  William  tin-  C\ini|UrnT  was  tU*  MI\)&4^^ 
nn.iianh  in  I'liri^ti  :iloi:i.  Tin-  nalm  ot"  IinL:l:in.I»  fn^m  cmxt^ 
wlii.li  I  <'jiiinn!  noA  d"-iu--,  w^j-^  a  uiiirv.  in  a  >fnM»  in  which  =•' 
o.  !n  r  >::»♦,'  j'i    l-jirop--  r.inl.j   \v  iruTarili-.l   a-  Never  until  Ia^U^ 

aI.,  wli..  iij,.,|   ii,   I  :-.;;,   I,. It   ..   i-'i^iicli  iii.inatihy  to  hi«  bUtxx'Mi^rs 
did  IraiJCL-  aiiain  t«»  >ueli  unity  j»nd  strength  as  EuglanJ 
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nnder  the  earliest  Anglo-Norman  kings.  Tlie  Gferman  empire 
never  won  that  unity  at  all.  France,  split  into  great  feudal  pro- 
vinces, the  duke  of  each  being  sometimes  stronger  than  the  long, 
and  Germany  divided  into  electorates,  under  an  elected  head,  were  in- 
capable during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  of 
that  settled  policy  and  that  concentration  of  effort,  which  England 
could  mostly  bring  to  bear  on  her  poHtical  ends.  Spain,  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moors,  was  nowhere  in  the  account.  The  victory  of  Philip 
Augustus  at  Bovines  in  1214,' was  more  a  victory  over  his  own  nobles 
than  over  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  St.  Louis,  in  one 
way,  a  noble  one,  Philip  le  Bel  in  another  way,  an  ignoble  one, 
carried  on  the  work  of  the  consolidation  of  the  French  monarchy : 
but  hardly  till  the  time  of  Louis  XI.  or  even  Francis  I.,  can  it  be 
regarded  as  complete.  But  from  that  time  France  grew  mighty  in 
power  and  in  wealth,  and  the  monarchy,  which  in  1415  had  suc- 
cumbed at  Agincourt  to  6,000  Englishmen,  in  1515  was  challenging 
Italy  as  an  appanage  to  its  crown.  Under  Francw  I.  France  stepped  at 
once  into  the  front  rank  of  European  powers,  and  but  for  the  co-ordi- 
nate development  of  Spain,  which  made  our  alliance  important  to 
either  monarchy,  would  have  thrown  England  into  the  shade.  It 
was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  Spain  began  to  take  rank  as 
a  great  European  monarchy.  Columbus  threw  the  great  power,  the 
power  of  gold,  into  her  hands.  Within  a  generation  of  his  dis- 
coveries we  find  her  advanced  to  the  highest  pitch  of  power  and 
splendour ;  her  monarch,  the  able  grandson  of  Isabella,  holding  the 
sceptres  of  Burgundy,  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  Naples,  and  the 
great  German  empire  in  his  single  hand.  Against  these  two 
powerful  empires  the  Tudors  had  to  maintain  the  greatness  of 
England  ;  while  that  which  had  been  the  mainspring  of  her  strength, 
her  unity,  had  been  seriously  impaired.  Edward  HI.,  or  rather 
his  grandson,  left  the  legacy  of  a  disputed  succession.  The  bloody 
wars  of  the  Roses  drained  England  of  her  strength  to  an  extent 
which  seems  hardly  credible.  The  rolls  of  the  first  Parliament  of 
Henry  VIII.  show  how  nearly  the  old  nobiHty  had  been  exter- 
minated. Between  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  which  opened  the 
bloody  drama,  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  which  closed  it,  a  period 
of  30  years,  80  princes  of  the  blood  are  said  to  have  perished.  At 
the  close  of  this  contest,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  England  to 
present  that  powerful  contrast  to  France  and  Spain  which  she  had 
presented  a  century  before.  The  position  of  England  under  the 
Tudor  became  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  old  reputation  for  pluck 
and  doggedness,  and  a  certain  easy  habit  of  success,  still  clung  to 
her.  These  great  monarchies  looked  at  her  much  as  a  huge  bully 
looks  at  a  brave  dog,  which  he  feels  that  he  ought  to  master  easily, 
but  somehow  he  does  not  like  to  venture  too  near  the  fangs.  Great 
wisdom  and  great  prudence  were  needed  during  the  Tudor  age,  to 
maintain  the  unity  and  develop  the  internal  resources  of  the  king- 
dom, and  thus  maintain  England  in  her  high  position  in  comparison 
with  the  continental  powers.     And  this  unity,  this  internal  tran- 
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qnillity,  was  jnst  their  difficulty.  The  title  of  Heniy  Vil.  was  essen- 
tially incomplete.  Tlic  Yorkists  still  put  forward  the  descendants 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  as  the  true  heirs  of  the  throne ;  and  each  of 
the  Tudor  monarchs,  down  to  Elizabeth  herself,  had  -with  one  lianJ 
to  compress  with  sti-ong  gripe  the  serpents  of  intestine  discord,  while 
with  the  other  they  held  the  banner  of  England  in  tho  front  rank 
of  tho  monarchies  of  the  world.  Fortunately,  will  was  a  strong 
ingi'odieni  in  the  Tudor  constitution.  But  they  needed  all  they  had; 
and  we  should  be  slow  to  judge  them  for  rude  exercises  of  it,  when 
we  see  what  England  became  in  their  hands.  The  maintenance  oi 
tlicir  sucix\ssion  against  all  challengers  was  the  vital  question  with 
thom  and  with  England,  and  it  is  one  of  the  two  great  hinges  of 
their  ago. 

The  second  is  the  great -religious  question  on  which  was  hanging 
in  that  sixteenth  centur}%  all  that  is  dearest  to  man.  I  cannot  stay  to 
trace  how  tlie  Tadoi*s,  on  the  whole,  became  associated  with  die 
llcformation.  From  one  point  of  ^-iew,  it  was  an  element  of  stren^h 
to  them,  for  it  rooted  their  dynasty  in  the  heart  of  all  that  was 
noblest  and  strongest  in  England  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  greatlr 
multi])lied  the  number  of  their  internal  enemies,  and  banded  the 
continent  nLTJiinst  them  as  one  implacable  foe. 

What  was  true  of  Mary  and  Edwaixl  was  emphatically  true  of 
Kli/alH'tli.  Her  throne  was  built  on  the  Reformation.  She  wad 
herself  the  child  of  the  Reformation  ;  her  birth  was  in  a  measore  iis 
seal.  Mary  Tudor  as  fairly  repi*esented  Romanism.  Her  throne 
stood  on  the  validity  of  the  Roman  Ecclesiastical  laws.  She  hal 
spoken  lior  word,  and  done  her  work  honestly ;  and  England  hai 
had  enoivufli  of  it.  England  learnt  from  the  Smith  field  fires  an 
intens(M'  liatrod  of  Uome  and  her  deeds.  Elizabeth  then  ascended 
the  throne  in  right  of  the  Reformation.  She  should  say  her  worJ. 
and  do  her  work  as  honestly  (the  Tudors  were  never  trickston^). 
and  see  what  England  would  gain.  Of  that,  all  that  was  wisest  and 
})e.st  in  En^rland  was  fully  determiTied ;  and  the  struggle  to  make 
that  resolution  valid  was  the  life  and  death  struggle  of  her  reign.  I 
hnve  said  that  her  jK^'son,  her  thmne,  legitimately  represented  ihe 
Ueforniation.  I  (*annot  question  that  her  Protestant  srmpathie.< 
were  thorough,  and  her  hati'ed  of  Rome  lieaity  and  sincere.  I/oTit' 
eon  Id  beli(*ve  all  that  is  >\i*itten  by  the  author  of  **  Eng]aud*^ 
Elizjibeih,''  very  inteivsting  evidence  would  be  afforded  of  her 
ndmiriihle  wisdom,  piety,  and  ]>rudence  during  the  ilark  yean  of 
Maiy's  reign.  )Sho  heard  and  saw  what  Rome  was  doing  for 
Ivigland,  was  doing  for  Europe,  was  doing  for  America.  The 
horrihic  talcs  of  the  barbarity  of  th(>  Inquisition,  which  were  thrn 
faniiliai'lv  cnri'iMii  in  En'^'laud,  would  el i ill  vour  bloiKl  and  make  the 
marrow  shiver  in  your  bones.  And  a  godly  horror  of  sorb 
doin^^s  sank  into  her  heart,  and  into  (he  heart  of  all  true  and  fSOiUj 
men  in  the  land.  When  Marv\s  death  opened  the  path  to  the 
throne,  few  things  on  tluit  memonible  day  of  her  progress  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster  are  so  worthy  to  be  remembend  as  thai 
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dent  in  Chepe,  which  Sirype  graphically  dutails.  "  In  a  pageaiit, 
:tod  near  tho  eaidljltle  cDinkiit  in  the  upper  end  of  Chepeside,  an 

man  with  a  scythe  an-l  \\iiigs,  I'epreaenting  Timo,  Rppcartd 
mg  ont  of  a  hoUaw  plao,  nv  cave,  leading  another  person  all  clad 
rtite  silk,  who  i-epreBenti.il  Tinth  (the  daughtei-  of  Time),  which 
r  bad  a  book  'in  her  liund,  on  which  waa  written  'Verbum 
taiia.'  It  waa  the  Bibli'  in  English,  which,  after  a  speech  made 
the  queen,  Truth  reaclifJ  down  to  her,  which  was  taken,  and 
ight  by  a  gentleman  atU'iidiug  to  her  handa.  As  soon  aa  sha 
ived  it,  she  kissed  it,  ami  with  both  her  hands  held  it  up  ;  and 
I  laid  it  upon  her  breast,  L.'M'ut  ly  thanking  tho  city  for  that  present; 

uid  she  would  often  i.  ,i.|  over  that  book."  "Good  acting!" 
lO  BW,  who  liavo  cont>Lirtcd  a  narrow  and  unworihy  idea  of 
«n  Elizabeth  and  her  time,  I  think  not.  With  the  free  Bible 
e  associated  all  her  best  nu'iiuines  and  hopes.  For  this,  Cranmer 
suffered ;  on  this  her  riulit  to  the  throne  was  built.  The  Papal 
i  branded  her  as  illegitiinni  i  :  the  fi'ee  Bible  mainlained  her  right ; 
arit  was  a  symbol  inestimulily  precious,  it  wm  the  true  Btniidard 
er  reigu. 

venture  to  believe  in  h^v  ^]l(■ccil  to  her  first  Parliament.  "And 
it  it  may  please  Almighly  Uod  to  continue  me  still  in  this  mind, 
re  out  of  the  state  of  mairiiit,'!; ;  yet  it  ia  not  to  be  feared  that  He 

BO  work  on  my  heart,  and  iu  your  wisdom,  as  good  provision 
lia  help  may  be  mode,  whereby  the  realm  shall  not  be  destitute 
lO  heir  that  may  be  a  tit  governor,  and  peradventore  mora 
£<aai  to  the  realm  than  siirli  itSspring  as  may  come  of  me.  For 
igh  I  be  never  so  careful  .i]  your  well-doing,  and  mind  ever  so  to 
'et  may  issue  grow  out  <  .1'  kind,  and  perliaps  become  ixngracioos ; 

in  the  end,  this  shall  be  i'i»'  me  suQiciont,  that  a  marble  stone 
1  declare   that   a  queen  busing  reiffucd   such   a  tiiue,  lived  and 

cting  i^rain  !  Affected  coyness  !  At  least  allow  that  a  long  life 
itained  her  words.  I  behevo  that  the  Protestant  principle  was  so 
'  to  her,  that  the  danger  of  a  lapso  through  marriage  with  a 
tsU  prinec  seemed  to  her  to  be  overwhelming.  She  remembered 
t  the  kingdom  hud  barely  escaped  from  Phihp.  She  remembered 

niarriag-e  bad  liceii  tho  bitter  bane  of  lier  house.  Perhaps  she 
a  proud  consciousness  of  power  to  rule  independently,  and  she 
Ived  to  keep  out  of  the  snare.  It  is  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  this 
ended  resolution  of  the  Virgin  Queen ;  but  I  am  more  ready  to 
>ur  the   words   which  a  long  and  glorious   life-course  sustains. 

of  a  noble  truth  and  sincoi'ity  are  her  last  words  to  her  last 
iament. 

I  do  assure  you  ihei-e  is  no  prince  that  lovethhis  subjects  better, 
rhose  love  can  countcnail  our  love.  There  is  no  jewel,  bo  it 
\r  BO  Hch  of  price,  which  I  prefer  before  this  jewel — I  mean  yonr 
(  for  I  do  more  esteem  it  than  any  treasure  or  riches,  for  that 
know  how  to  prize ;  but  love  and  thanks  I  count  ineslamable. 

though  God  hath  raised  me  high,  I  count  this  the  glory  of  my 
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CTowii,  tliat  I  h:ivc»  rcipicd  with  jour  loves.  I  havL'  vwr  m^\  ■-■ 
set  till?  last  jiidj^iiuMit  (lay  Ix'forc  my  eyes,  and  so  to  nile  as  I  -L. '. 
Ix*  judGffd  ti>  answer  hetbrc  a  lusher  .IndjrtS  to  whose  jiuljrmr!i!—:i: 
I  do  ai»i)c:d,  iliat  never  tlioii^lil  was  cherished  in  my  heart  I'tJi 
tended  nt)t  to  my  ]»enple'8  pfood.  To  Ik?  a  king,  and  wt'ur  a  en«w?  •« 
more  ijrl'>i'i<»ns  to  them  that  see  it  than  it  is  a  pleaj*ni\'  to  thfin  •:./ 
Ivar  it.  For  myself,  1  Avas  never  s<»  much  enticed  with  thi*  'j\"r  * 
name  of  a  kinjr,  or  r<»yal  aulhorily  of  a  queen,  as  dcli^hri-il  ili:it  i*  . 
halli  mudo  me  His  inslnimont  to  nuiintain  His  truth  an«l  l'1'^ 
and  to  tlefrnd  iliis  kin«Td<>m  from  peril,  dishonour,  tynmny,  t* 
oppression.  The5\*  will  never  queen  sit  in  my  seat  with  mon-j-A 
:<>  my  country,  c;n-e  to  my  subjects,  and  that  will  M.x>ner.  *<  "i 
wiPinfifness  yield  and  venture  her  life  for  y«>ur  pood  and  s;ifery  ih;.* 
ip  ::eir.  Shall  I  UM'rihe  anvthintj  lo  nivsi'lt*.  an<i  mv  sexlv  weakr-*** 
I  vri:v  not  wortliv  to  live  then,  and  of  all  mo.si  unworthy  *■"'  ■'• 
mercies  I  liavt-  Iiad  fn»m  (lod,  who  hath  ever  yet  piven  i:;-.-  n  b  \- 
wliifh  never  yel  feaivd  foixMjrn  or  home  enemies.  1  speak  i:  :»4r.. 
(nid  tlie  i»raise,  as  a  testimonv  In'fore  v«»u,  aiid  no!  in  ;'.:?r:*  :••■ 
aTuthiui^  to  myself.  P'or  1,  O  Lonl.  wlia'  am  I.  wlii»iii  iir.*"  •' 
jsnd  perils  j>ast  should  not  fear  I  Oh,  what  can  1  d-  (tlu—  • 
s;>;;ki'   with    i^n'iii   emphasis),  that    I   should   s]K^ak    for  a?;v   'S.- \  ■ 

( lod  forhid  !" 

To  nn*  tlu'.-e  wonls  rin^  true.      I  think, *too,  uf  the   uii/uTy  r.-i 
she   L'atheiHMl   :iround  lier,   and   who  accordcii    to    her  a  n\tr>=r>. 
jiM'l  ^erved   her  with  a  fidelity     nav,  a   passi4Miato   di'Vo:i.M:  -hari.» 
i«»    he  matched   i»i   history.      Believe  thai  this  is  anions  iho  :r^-  ■' 
i  •«•*  •  of  a  eharai'ter.     The  fairest    nieasun'  tif  the  two  Naivl'.v::'    • 
the  kin  1 1  of  men  tlievaiv  ahlc  t(»  ''at  lier  round  them.     A  ltIaiuv  ar  *> 
ir.ru  will  tell  nhu.  tliat  while  the  one  is  the  i-aple.  the  oih».  r  i«*  hi::  * 
vnltur.'nf  Kraiiir.      Sjhii.mt,  Drake.  Sidney,    KnU'iph.  Wr.Nir^-tA'.. 
and    M'.nl.iLrh,  made   her  ilu-  ijiu-en  of  ihi-ir  hearts  an-l    live-i      \'-  i 
tljeir    names    arv-    amonu'    tlie    first    in    histtin*.       In    Mr.    Wri*::.*  * 
('i)lh'e''iin  of  Oriirinal  Ije'iiers  nf  this  reiirn,  ther\»  is  printed  ilio  i**". 
jrltiT  of  i»ld  Lord  Ihirleiph  to  his  sou.     The  jmst  scrip*   run*  tl.a- 
*•  Servi'  tiod   h\  siTvinp  the  (^hieen,  lor  all   other  Ken' iiv  i«»  indt^'i  » 
loiida/e  it»  the  devil."      This  was  written   after  n   knowle%ljj\-  «'t'  t\'} 
\  'ars. 

ihii  tiien  this  woman,  for  v.-i>man  >lu'  was — us  l\eil  saitl,  "!-»Tn  - 
iii!i(>  more  than  man.  ."^onii-iimes  less  than  woniRu"  -ihift  ir\ini*:. 
w«'  uvi'  1 1  lid  iii  M-li-ei  .Niieii'ties,  was  eaprii'ious.  cli>so.  and  fuil  •'•' 
it-ity    ;r:»!.in   ii  ,    aii'l    i-.»i|  i-trir-i.      Of   i*iiin>e,  we.  who  aiv  «o  D«»l-*J 

e  tiii:;i  :i!.!n:  who  never  an' «if  two  Tuinils  the  same  dar  ftk^'C* 
a  '\il'  iiL*":  wh-i  a:e  opt  M  «if  In  art  and  lavJNh  of  hand  alwmv^:  *!"-' 
a.,  pi-.'  •'..  »-impIi'  and  tnoisparent  in  our  ninnnrrs.  mini  u^*' 
•^!i:';iMr  a'l  :••';•<■..!  "Nay"*  whiM  a  jias^ionate  •' Yta"  if  in  087 
h,-.!?;^  nf  eun-  ■  wr,  h\  mir  *!HU>!<e;iy.  piirilV.  (N»nsLst4*IICT.  B*^ 
oiirnii\,  |i;i\,.  i;i<n"il  fin'  i-Ii'lit  In  las'  >..,•.,  ^  a:  this  linn-hctfK^ 
v...f.:,.,.  V.;...  •■..■  .•..■■•■  ^  a--  1'..,:-^  :  a  .i-.i.'l^  »'a!ili-  .VL'idnst  tlif  Vh(^ 
i.  i.-iii  a:i.:    all    Jjiin-j- ■  .  .   !'.\'k  --i".  a;;.!    l■:^.n^fhl   her  kingdoDiint^ 
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zlory  through  it  all.  I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  these  vanities, 
Allies,  jealousies,  flirtations,  tyrannies,  and  vacillations,  but  I  find 
act  my  dearest  friends  so  free  from  them  as  to  lead  me  to  expect 
exemption  in  her ;  but  these  are  no  more  than  the  ripples  on  that 
ieep  stream  of  moral  and  intellectual  power,  which  bore  our  country 
Into  that  flood-tide  of  fortune  which  has  floated  her  on  into  the  van 
of  the  world. 

Of  Mary  Stuart  I  have  not  much  to  say;  but  something  must 
be  said,  as  her  sad,  dark  history  is  inwoven  with  that  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  continental  powers.  Her  execution  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  great  blot  on  Elizabeth's  character  and  reign.  AU 
students  of  history  have  now  given  up  the  romantic  view  of  Mary 
Stuart's  fate.  Of  course,  it  is  painful  to  dry  up  the  fountain  of 
those  pathetic  tears  with  which  nascent  orators  are  wont  to  beweep 
ber  doom.  But  this  writer  must  at  any  rate  express  his  conviction, 
which  has  grown  stronger  with  each  fresh  examination  of  the 
subject,  that  her  execution  was  a  most  righteous  and  necessary  deed, 
the  inevitable  result  of  her  own  treacheries,  and  the  fair  defence  of 
England  against  otherwise  overwhelming  foes.  Had  she  been  alive 
when  the  Armada  reached  the  narrow  seas,  England  and  the  world 
might  have  had  a  different  history.  She  fell  under  the  stroke  of 
imperative  necessities.  She  played  for  a  great  stake,  and  lost  it ; 
and,  in  an  age  of  such  dread  peril  to  religion  and  to  liberty,  our 
statesmen  would  have  been  traitors  to  both  had  they  suffered  her  to 
play  it  again.  In  the  nineteenth  century  we  could  have  afforded  to 
spare  her,  as  we  spared  Napoleon  ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  there  was 
but  one  safe  prison-house  for  such  conspirators  against  the  religion 
and  Hberties  of  a  country.  Elizabeth's  great  statesmen  understood 
that  well.  Burleigh,  Walsingham,  and  the  ablest  men  in  England, 
and  not  the  Queen,  pressed  on  the  execution.  Their  own  letters  are 
extant  to  prove  it ;  and  how  hardly  the  queen  was  brought  to  it  let 
those  melancholy  mutterings — "  Aiit  fer,  aut  feri,"  and  "Ne  feriare, 
feri/'  and  poor  Davison's  fate,  declare.  Of  Mary  Stuart  then, 
wanton,  mnvderess,  and  reckless  conspirator  against  the  religion  and 
the  hberties  of  England,  I  say  that  she  was  slain  righteously  and 
not  an  hour  too  soon.  She  was  executed  February  8th,  1687. 
Philip's  vast  preparations  had  already  awakened  the  alarm  of  the 
countr}'.  Mary  had  written  to  Philip's  ambassador,  Mendoza,  her 
intention  to  make  his  master  her  heir  if  she  could  obtain  the  crown  ; 
while,  as  long  as  she  lived,  a  powerful  party  in  the  country  was 
prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  invader,  and  give  to  the  Armada  a 
success  which  in  fan*  fight  it  could  never  win.  The  deep  anxiety 
wliich  Elizabeth's  hesitation  awakened  in  her  Council  is  abundantly 
evidenced  ;  as  they  saw  the  cloud  of  invasion  gathering  it  pressed 
on  them  more  hea\nly  ;  and  we  can  appreciate,  if  we  cannot  admire, 
the  kind  of  aHfiil  stroke  by  which  they  terminated  the  perplexity  at 
last.  It  may  appear  to  some  that  I  have  spoken  too  strongly  of  the 
life  and  fate  of  this  unhappy  woman.  Let  us  hear  Von  Raumer's 
words — a  man  who  has  a  right  to  be  heard  with  deep  respect  on  all 
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matters  of  history;  and  wlio,  remote  from  tlie  infliienoes  which 
among  us  bias  judgment,  thus  states  the  conclnsionB  at  which  be 
has  arriv(,'d  : — ^'  I  know  that  many  will  still  continue  to  deny  her 
guilt.  As  far  as  I  myself  am  conceiTied,  a  mathematical  problem  if 
hardly  moix)  clearly  ilemonstrated  than  the  historical  one,  that  Mazy 
was  not  iunocent  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  not  ignorant  that  she 
was  marrying  his  murderer,  and  that  she  Avas  the  anthor  of  the  fital 
letter  to  Babington,"  in  which  she  became  sabetantiallj  a  aharer  in 
the  plot  to  murder  the  queen. 

One  oi  her  point  must  bo  touched  upon  in  order  to  present  Bome- 
tliing  like  a  sufficient  picture  of  the  cliai*acter  of  £lizabeth*s  reign. 

One  of  the  deepest  characteristics  of  that  age  in  Eng^land  was  t 
most  bitter  luitrod  of  the  Pope,  his  person,  his  subjects,  and  his 
works.  It  would  l)e  a  curious  question  to  consider  how  far  the 
round,  strong  tei'ms  in  which  Luther  accustomed  himself  to  speak  of 
the  Pope  and  his  system,  tended  to  the  rapid  spread  and  the  vigorou 
growth  of  the  llofonnation.  None  can  cany  away  the  palm  from 
Luther  for  ])laiimess  of  speech,  but  they  came  as  near  to  h™  in 
England  as  men  could  come ;  and,  in  Ehzabeth's  reign.  Englishmen 
were  fairly  convinced  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist — the  most  hitcer 
and  dangei'(;us  enemy  of  the  Gospel — and  that  the  Papal  srstem 
was,  in  brief,  the  most  completely  developed  agency  of  the  devil  in 
our  world.  I  am  not  saying  so  :  alas  !  the  devil  is  too  busy  even'- 
where.  But  Elizabeth's  Protestant  subjects  were  in  that  dav  fsiriy 
c()n\'ince(l  of  it,  and  girded  themselves  for  the  tight  with  the  Papists 
in  tlie  spirit  of  men  who  were  called  to  tight  Grod*s  battles  against  the 
great  enemy  of  mankind.  There  is  an  exhortation  to  her>Iaje&tv'« 
fuitliful  subjects,  compiled  in  the  verj'  year  of  the  Armada,  V 
Antliony  [Marten,  sewer  of  her  [Majesty's  household,  preserved  in  the 
Harleian  Miscellany,  in  which  any  one  may  see  by  what  intense  ar.J 
godly  hatred  to  tlie  Pope  and  his  whole  spiritual  realm   England 


of  Darkness.  And  ]>erhaps,  my  i*oader,  luiil  you  })een  living-  in  that 
ag»',  liad  you  heard  ynur  (jueen  bastardised  in  the  face  of  Eim>po, 
had  you  s(»eji  tlui  ci'own  of  your  country  bestowed  bj  a  foreign  pnc^-t 
on  a  man  wlio  liad  siicriticed  l.jO,000  brave  Hollanders  to  his  lu^^t 
for  empire  and  orthodoxy,  had  you  seen  the  Smitlifield  fiLres,  had  von 
heard  the  tocsin  of  8t.  liai'tholomew's  Eve,  had  yon  listened  to  the 
tales  of  the  bloody  doings  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  and  in  the 
Indies,  wjiieh  wei-e  spivad  al)out  that  lime  through  England,  makiu^ 
men's  hearts  to  shuddL-r  and  their  flesh  to  creep,  ]x;rh^>s  yoa  would 
iiave  thought  so  tno.  f  yii'hl  t«)  few  U.mianists  even  in  the  lecogni- 
lion  ni'  tiuj.  Kninaii  (Miureh,  us  in  the  early  agi?s  the  guide  and 
iiisi  met  ress  of  Kurope.  (Jivgory  the  (iivat.  at  the  clo.se  of  the  sixth 
<'eutury,  did  most  Christian  service  to  numkind.  In  his  correspon- 
tk'iiL'j  you  will  meet  wiili  a  gentleness,  a  wisdom,  a  t%xdom  ft«m 
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ptry,  an  indiffereace  tu  forms,  a  lovo  to  eouls,  tuid  a  wiaJ  for  Christ, 
ichwiU  snrprise  those  ivho  know  Romanism  only  tirougU  its  modewi 
fflifestotions.  It  would  bn  tolorablj-  near  tka  tmiJj  to  say  tliat  up  to 
I  disAolntion  of  tlio  Cafoliagjjui  empii-e,  the  Romftn  ChoFcl),  thjougb 
lofejTors  and  carnal  policies,  wsi,  on  the  whole,  thetuiKeofCbi^ 
idom;  from  that  time  till  thu  pud  of  the  eleventh  century  iJie  worldly 
mant  predominated,  and  the  Roman  Chnjvh  ruled  ChristetidDm  ae 
d,  vhiie  from  the  reigiiof  Hildebrand  to  oar  own  time,  the  worldly 
nocnt  has  become  absolute ;  and  the  Papacy  has  been  Christ£iidoiii'e 
»nt  and  league.  The  policy  of  tlie  Roman  Church  witli  regard  to 
tt  dasice  aod  cry  for  Qcfurmatiou  which,  very  early  in  the  ^itecnth 
ataxj,  made  itself  plainly  heiu'd.  sealed  her  doom.  From  that  time, 
>  reoarding  angel  seems  to  have  written  of  her,  "  Lif^ht  eame  into 
)  vorld,  but  she  loveil  d.ii'kiic'sa  rather  than  light,  benauee  her 
euIa  were  evil."  The  r<>iinril  of  Constance  in  141i,  began  that 
iDxr&te  stifling  of  the  .-cv  Cir  Uefoi-matiou,  which  the  Council  of 
ent  in  the  middle  of  tljo  iiost  coutury  oompleted.  The  light  was 
}vn  to  Borne,  and  slie  Eiaiod  and  shunned  it.  Thenceforth,  she 
aune  the  great  enemy  of  Christ's  Oospel,  the  sworn  foe  of  all 
ired  human  rights  and  liberties,  and  the  Gospel  passed  over  to  the 
otoctant  Bide.  The  Council  of  Trent  settled  the  Roman  Chureli, 
d  other  things  besides  the  Roman  Church.  It  settled  that  there 
lid  be  no  peace  between  the  lovers  of  God's  truth  and  Antichrist, 
i  that  one  or  the  otjier  must  be  put  down-^-whieh  was  settled 
tJiat  great  sea-fight  to  whose  Bpoeiid  history  we  now  proceed. 
}?Toia  vhai  has  been  already  advanced,  it  will  abundantly  appear 
tt  there  woe  no  want  t>i  wilUon  the  part  of  the  C'atholic  States  to 
ike  a  dficisive  blow  ^pniost  England.  It  was  simply  a  questioa  of 
wer.  That  power  baa  ncvei'  existed  in  such  t'ldness  an  hi 
izalieth'u  reign.  The  two  factors  of  that  special  power  were  tl»e 
^aJmess  of  the  French  Monarchy  and  the  splendid  prosperity  of 
lain.  Under  tlie  sons  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  France  bled  inwardly 
a  fearful  extent.  The  great  religious  questions  lacerated  her  very 
als.  The  bloody  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  15?2,  settled  them  in 
neasui^.  France  then  sealed  her  adliosion  to  Rome  by  the  blood 
her  noblest  citizens;  and  until  the  death  of  Henry  III.  in  1589, 
r  condition  was  simply  one  of  political  par-alysis.  It  is  well  worth 
r  white  to  remark,  in  passing,  how  thoroughly  the  colonizing  power 
France  seom.^f  to  have  expired  with  her  Protestantism.  In  the 
iteenth  century,  she  seemed  well  nigh  able  to  compete  with 
Inland ;  since  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  the  power  has  been  dead. 
This  uttor  prostration  of  France  left  PhiHp,  untroubled  by  any 
ITS  or  jealonsies,  to  concentrate  all  hia  power  on  the  great  entcr- 
ise  of  liis  reign.  Happily,  Philip's  empire,  splendid  as  it  was,  was 
t  altogether  a  unity.  In  1572,  the  Netherlands,  sick  of  his  jealous 
ranny,  t-uvolted  ;  uud  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  was  carried  on 
;der  Alva,  l>on  John  of  Austria,  and  Alexander  Famese,  the  Doke 
Parma,  for  the  mastery  of  the  country.  In  1579,  the  onion  of  the 
i-en  provinces  was  formed  at  Utrecht,  nnder  William  of  Orange. 
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In  1584  he  was  fonlly  murdered ;  and  the  desperate  Hollanders  are 
said  to  have  offered  Elizabeth  the  crown.  She  had  the  wisdom  to 
refuse  it :  but  she  seems  to  have  felt  at  that  time  that  the  dread 
struggle  with  Spain  was  inevitable ;  and  she  judicionsly  helped  the 
States  both  with  money  and  with  men.  Though  Famese  was  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  force,  and  was  nominally  master  of  the  Netherlands, 
j^et  tliis  struggle  seriously  impaired  the  unity  and  strength  of  the 
Spanish  empire.  Philip,  from  that  time  seems  to  have  meditated  the 
decisive  blow.  He  caused  immense  preparations  to  be  made  in  eveir 
province  of  his  empire ;  and  having,  in  1580,  possessed  himself  of 
the  Portuguese  crown,  and  having  all  the  harbours  of  Portugal  there- 
fore under  his  control,  he  gathered  gradually  the  elements  of  a  great 
armada  in  his  ports.  This  acquisition  of  the  Portuguese  navy  was  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  to  his  designs.  The  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  divided  between  them  the  naval  mastery  of  the  world. 
The  two  fleets  checked  and  balanced  each  other.  Their  concentration 
in  one  navy  left  the  Spaniard  the  undisputed,  he  would  have  it,  the 
indisputable  master  of  the  seas.  The  wealth  of  the  Indies,  East  and 
West — ^for  both  were  united  in  his  empire  who  wore  the  crowns  of 
Portuf^l  and  Spain — famished  the  ample  means.  But  that  gold 
had  a  curse  on  it.  It  was  cursed  as  gold  was  never  cursed  before, 
and  can  never,  let  us  hope,  be  cursed  again.  "Wrongs,  crimes,  and 
miseries,  such  as  were  never  known  until  the  Christian  priest  tried 
his  hand  at  torture  and  lust,  made  that  gold  a  very  doom  to  aU  who 
handled  it,  and  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Armada  before  it  left  the  porta 
of  Spain.  And  there  is  plenty  of  cursed  gold  about  the  world  now. 
Gold  that  Rccms  fated  to  make  discord  and  misery  in  eveiy  family 
which  it  enters ;  for  "  God  will  maintain,"  aye,  even  to  the  third  or 
fourth  generation,  "the  cause  of  the  afflicted  and  the  right  of  the 
poor.'*  If  such  gold  is  tempting  you,  fly  it  as  you  would  a  pes- 
tilence ;  and  see  to  it  that  you  have  the  blessing  of  the  poor  and  of 
him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  on  your  store. 

Philip  masked  his  preparations  by  annoimcing  that  the  fleet  wis 
intended  for  the  Indies.  But  none  of  Elizabetlrs  statesmen  had  a 
doubt  about  its  true  destination.  The  possession  of  the  Flemish 
harliours  gave  Philip  an  immense  advantage  ;  while  the  flower  of  the 
Spanish  infantry,  the  finest  in  Europe,  was  already  gathered  there 
ready  for  a  descent  on  our  shores.  The  Spanish  navy  was  then,  as 
we  liave  said,  undisputed  master  of  the  broad  ocean.  On  the  narraw 
seas,  the  daring  and  skilful  seamanship  of  the  English  gave  them  the 
clear  advantage  ;  Init  on  the  broad  seas  the  mistress  of  America  and 
India  was  (lueeu.  The  English  navy  was  too  small  to  nnderrake 
great  enterprises,  and  the  isolated  victories  of  English  commanderi, 
though  they  galled  the  Spaniards  most  severely,  were  held  to  prove 
nothing  in  Si)aln.  Buf  the  great  trial  was  at  hand.  The  queen  of 
the  narrow  seas  was  about  to  challenge  the  empire  of  the  broad 
orcan,  and  to  wiii,  by  one  grand  stroke,  the  naval  sapremacj  of  the 
world.  What  manner  of  men  they  were  Avho  should  win  it,  ftnd  how 
they  sped,  we  shall  endeavour  in  the  next  number  to  show. 

B.B. 
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Month  in    Yorkshire.     By   Walter  White,     (Second  Edition.) 
Chapman  &  HalL 
furrai/g  English  Handbooks.     Murray, 

fr.  White  is  a  useful  but  not  a  brilliant  writer.  He  is  not  original, 
e  ia  not  vigorous,  he  is  not  imaginatiTe.  He  is  a  Tory  in  his  opinions, 
nd  his  conTictions  do  not  seem  deep  or  fei'vid  on  anything.  He  seenia 
>o  to  have  a  temper,  or  manner,  or  both,  that  will  not  go  down  with 
eople.  He  elicits  no  confidence,  he  excitca  no  sympathy  ;  but  never- 
leleas,  although,  wo  ■'  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell,"  Mr.  White  writes 
useful  book,  because  a  book  that  is  wanted.  The  interest  he  ox- 
it«s — a  certain  review,  that  prides  itself  on  being  amateur — describes, 
ith  its  usual  feeble  viiJence,  as  "  easy,  gentle,  and  continuous,"  which 
I  a  notable  instance  of  liatrining  with  faint  praise.  Ho  has  no  humour, 
ad  bia  liveliness  reminds  us  of  a  fifteen-Btone  Gorman  trying  to  throw 
imeTsaulte.  This  gentleman  clerk,  who  feaciea  Providence  has  devolved 
a  him  the  duty  of  writing  books  of  travel,  is  certainly  unaffected, 
tiongh  not  good-humoured.  He  travels  humbly,  describes  honestly, 
ad  his  book  offends  no  jealous  critic,  because  it  creeps  on  to  second 
iitions  without  being,  or  pretending  to  be,  clover.  In  fact,  it  is 
ull,  plain.  Kersey  stuffy  as  the  old  county  histories  fi-om  which  it  is 
early  all  taken ;  but  is  more  readable,  because  it  gives  us  the  historical 
icts  and  the  legends,  without  cumbering  its  pages  with  long  pedigrees 
f  tftled  foxhuntei-s  and  iguorant  millionaires — those  costly  tributes  to 
uuily  vanity  wliicli  spoil  a  book,  but  fill  the  compiling  toady's 
ocket.  No  worda  of  Mr.  White's  would  ever  set  any  one  but  a  critic 
ravelling  on  the  same  route  ;  for  they  repel — they  do  not  invite. 
low  can  a  ffizetteer  turn  us  into  English  Columbuscs  1  To  move  us 
rom  the  Kbine  and  send  us  into  horse- taming  Yorkshire,  wants  a  greater 
nchanter  than  Jlr.  White.  He  has  no  power  of  seeing  vividly  what 
i,  or  of  imagining  what  might  be,  or  what  has  been  ;  yet  will  ho  be 
ne  of  those  lucky  mediocrities  who  are  always  read,  because  he  writes 
ootl  English,  is  a  pleasant  common-place  guide,  who  shows  what  you  can 
o  in  a  month  with  tonpoumJs,  which  suits  men  of  economy  and  hurry, 
akes  a  business  view  of  things,  and  although  he  has  been  to  Switzer- 
ind  and  the  T}-rol,  recommends  a  man  to  prefer  the  Thames  to  the 
thine,  and  Cumberland  to  the  Pyrenees,  which  no  one  but  a  patriotic 
oh  will  do.  Ho  ia  an  arrant  bookmaker,  yet  does  not  seem  one  ;  is 
cockney,  yet  seems  like  a  cosmojiolito  ;  is  dull,  yet  seems  amusing; 
-above  all,  liis  books  are  just  those  enduring,  average,  milk-and- 
'ater  things,  that  are  adapted  to  read  to  a  family — a  species  of  intel- 
^tual  recreation  now  (thanks  to  Mr.  JIudie)  much  in  vogue  of  evenings. 
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Some  of  tho  critics  who  fimcy  it  tikes  ten  years'  circumnavijntior.  "f 
the  world  to  make  a  book,  or  iiuleeil  anything  larj:»'r  than  ;i  It-.i-ir. 
pri't<?ntl  to  fall  into  ecstasies  of  astonishment  thai  a  Iji>n«lir.-r  ^ 
buckh;  (m  kna]»sa«k,  t;iko  staft'  in  baml,  and  in  one  ni<»nlh'>  b«*.  ny. 
only  a  Imndred  miles  or  so  from  the  stone  j>risoii  of  SiiiiKTyct  il  >■. 
in  bis  own  country,  ami  in  a  mere  corner  of  it,  find  i-ir'nri*.:' 
scenery,  <iuaint  divei*sities  of  cnstom  and  costnme,  iuciiU-nt,  rh.ir.i«*-r 
and  amll^^em^•nt  siitlirii'iit  for  a  l>ook.  AVhy,  did  not  an  ini:*Li  .• 
]'>enrbman  write  a  tniir  rnund  his  own  f^anK*n  f  I»itl  m't  Df-. 
from  a  f«-w  sailors'  stories,  braiil  at  some  tavmi,  issnc  tht-  Im-i  ].-i 
of  travels  ever  written,  even  with  truth  as  editor  ]  l>iil  n«»t  j  l-** 
^^rotrh  hills  and  towns  snjiply  Siott  witli  half  tlie  raatt^rial  for  \ii* 
novels  I  Does  not  every  village  contain  an  ampb*  ej»itniiio  nf  .dl  t.ir 
kind,  were  there  a  man  with  eve  to  see  it  i  What  did  Mis*  Hrrii- 
do  with  a  lomdv  Yorkshire  handet  i  What  has  ]>irkens  don*-  w:!* 
iriiddle  rlass  life  in  l^ondiin  alone  ?  Wynder  !  why  the  only  wonhT 
is  the  i'riti<'f*  should  woudt*r. 

lii't  not  Mr.  White  crow,  and  use  as  a  clap- trap,  i>uiininir  V'i'.I'T  * 
motto  :  "  Know  most  of  the  towns  of  thv  native  counlrv,  U'ft'n-  irr. 
•^'.11'*.!  over  tin- thre>bold,  esjH*cially  srrinji  Kn^dand  pn-.4t*nt<  tb*-«  *;'s 
.M>  manv  obs^rvabb*  things."  The  fat  t  is,  if  Mr.  Miirmv's  hjnd>>«4^ 
drfortiv*'  as  tb*'  Knglish  ones  still  an\  were  ivnipK'to,  or  oinntn 
bistnri^'^^  wiH"  rluajM-r  or  mnri"  amusing,  there  would  n^t  \v  mis.: 
J  alt'  f<»r  Mr.  White's  witless  lHMik<«. 

The  most  rrviuL,'  fault  in  Mr.  Wbiti's  Viook  is  this  :  that  alth*Qch 
it  is  pinsy  eiiiiu>:b  for  a  baiidlKH^k,  it  is  ni»t  thonmch  or  i-i'DijM^. 
This  paitii-nl.ir  vti]nm>'  dors  not  cmbraif  half  the  count n*  mHojip  !uaf 
it  bears.  The  i-'>ut<'  is  irratic,  ami  misst  s  more  than  it  ini'lmlt-^  h 
d'-.  ribi-;.  in  a  ilnll  way,  l-'laiiibnrniii^d),  and  misses  Kn.ir»'sliriT^^Uk:h.  vnk 
Itlinil  -lark  and  tin-  J 'injtpiiiL:  Well:  it  <b*s«'rilH's  Tj^fffilabs  ;inJ  mx*'^ 
tin'  Nid'l  Vallt-y  :  it  ski-ii  In  >  liipnii  of  tbr  s]iin  s,  an^l  furj**!**  l>«n^**?«T 
Mid  ball  11  ill:i!!i'-liiri'.  in  t.s-i.  without  tin-  vi-rai-iiy,  it  h:i.-«  tli*-  iiii^'3J- 
jl.  liiif.-i  of  a  biiiidlt-  ••!  >ki  t«  b- s.  It  is  tlj«'  frak;nii-nt  i»f  m  ^^util^f. 
<  M  tb«'  fi-w  »  i.\><  of  loi  :d  iuloMuation  ami  I'^uid  Ibat  iIh*  l-4»k  <>^ 
.::i\i'.  uoi  vriv  iiil'lliu'-nt Iv,  \yt'  will  si'ltrl  *"mt'  s^imph's  »*  *j«»*iwTH 
«»t  tlit  .lutli T-i  -i\lr.  Siniiiiiiu:.'  Up  hi-*  iicoll«» lions  uf  Yurk^hir** 
'd;.  Wliitf  >.iys  : 

"  D'l-uilil  •^friu-ry  I  !'  tlii>  frlN,  tlii<  tiiiiu*  ii;;rii'ultur«l  ivp**n«  A&d  lb#  •■I'-^y 

w.ij    uijiki-'i,   whiTr  I    !.  ^iitTi'*'  iTi'i't-i  iiiMn»  ^tl*«'I•Il'4  than  ri'lijfi-in,  wfTf  Irw*^^" 

iiii'iu'  II. \  r.tiiiMfi.       \\  ItiK'  uaiiiliTin.'  in  (he  npik:li^>nrh>KHt  of  Kei^j.  I  kil 

.■I  JiMi!  ■!!.■   Itront'*-  l.-rlli-|.l.M'.  \  ^vj  Wf  ^rv  mux  •  m*  ilrpainr«l  thai  *#»••>' 

•  ■■  .l.i\  i' i«'i  .!'  .«  iii.-!o  I  Tipiiii  tin-  jj.i/i- •  r  ilii'  *  n':i«liiiif  jm^'lii-.'    K>>^lmrTT<5Y*'^ 

I  '  I  l'>.->-ii.    t.ii.iil-.ii  \     111,*  ill  th,-  1  iiiit^iMiH"*  nt'  ( ']•  \i'lan>l,  a;iil  i«tiw  ■  drviiv  f** 

'.  n  '   I  • -« ?     'I  ■'     1   ;■    f  i)  ii  ".injii'iii .  Ill  i"'>ni .      In  t!.i- \ ilhi^r*  n-nvl  i^*^ 

'    «■    I  !  I1-!  I!.  I-'      v:;-T  ..ik.   ■■■    I  ',r  -r'l  ,-♦ -1.  ;   .n  I   i.il'unj:  m  »^th  tfct 

■  ■  '  •'■  I  !•  ^  •"•  '  •         '■.-  i'  ■    t  -I-",  in  .     i"!  Jr    •'  II'iM.'-t  r  !■•   I>in«>, IwJ  fi^** 

I"     '•  ! t    111  :«  '-1  ■  .i  i\       Mill  l.i  iif  .  I  r!„   ,  ..irP-l  if    -i  n'  l  .'ir  di«n«vrrT  «tf  If 

'••''•' '^-  ill'.!  !*».•■  wMi-  \  -:  ;'i  •  ••  "j  .i-r.-ii  >•  II*;  jiiiitiiUn«f,  that  vhii^ 
'  ■•  '•■  '  ■'=  •  -li  ■■•  -U  ^*.li  l.i't  ■  -M.;  m-  m».i  •■:  i.-r.  :.i  --.mil  a\\  tU.-  inm«U»'' 
(  li  II  ..iiiil.  i<  h  .  I..I  _■«  r  .1  -iiu-t:  ti  ^u:h  .i  i  liitl'ft' ^>i-'!«.',:Ut>.     1  had  moMvl  ii  ^ 
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•ain  wh«re  BicbkKI  II.  wu  cradlj  nordered,  at  Fontofract ;  tnid  looked  with 
vep«T  mrpriM  at  th«  Dropping  Well  at  Knareeboraiigli,  and  into  8b.  Babstt'e 
!^e,  tbe  depMitory  of  Eugene  Aram'a  terrible  secret ;  lud  iralked  into  Waiefteld, 
Mring  uarcely  antlived  the  food  belief  that  there  the  Ticar  once  dwelt  with  hii 
Iminy ;  and  when  the  guard  pointed  out  tlie  aommit*  aa  the  coach  rolled  paet  on 
iIm  «af  troia  Sk\ptoa  to  Kirkbj  Lonidale,  had  no  mii^ringij  aa  to  the  troth  of 
tbe  eaying— 

'Fenigent,  Whemside,  and  Ingleborongh, 
Are  the  three  highest  hilla  all  England  through.' 
[faawarea,  in  lome  instancea,  I  had  wallced  aeroai  battle-fielda,  mentoraUe  alllu  ia 
tlM  hiitorj  of  the  country  Hud  of  tbe  tingdom ;  where  maraading  Scota,  diaaolut« 
QwDaolt^*,  Plantagenete  and  Tadora,  Caralier  and  Boondhead,  had  nujied  to  the 
MHlaiwU.  Maraton  Moor  awoke  the  prondeat  Bmotiom,  notwithttuding  uj 
nhM^Mj  recollections  of  what  Darid  Hnme  had  written  UKroapon ;  while  Towton 
wm  aoiMthing  to  wonder  at." 

Wliitby,  where  the  wild  Biackamoor  riacs  iuland,  nnci  beyond  that 
lie  the  bine  vales  of  Cleveland,  and  where  the  rocJui  are  half  jet,  and 
Die  river  haa  a  waving  bar  thrown  between  the  heights,  is  where 
Captain  Cook  went  first  to  sea  from,  ae  a  humble  hlue-frockcd  appren- 
tic6.  In  after  years  he  always  chose  Whitby  ships  to  allow  that  ho 
was  Yorkshire  bred ;  and  at  Redear  in  the  churehyard,  among  ship- 
wrecked seamen,  ties  Cook's  father,  the  simple  labourer,  whom  Pn)- 
Vklence  kindly  removed  from  the  eiirth  just  six  weeks  before  the 
mJStdeT  of  his  brave  son  in  the  South  Seas.  And  from  the  peak  of 
Kosebnry  Topping,  where  people  once  talked  of  a  monument  to  Cook, 
Ijing  among  the  fern,  you  see  the  sea,  and  the  blue  headlands  of 
Wortiiuinberland  dimly  through  the  grey  smoke  of  the  Uurham 
eoal-fields.  From  here,  where  the  Brigantes  once  scooped  their  huta, 
you  see  Hetton,  where  Eobert  Bi-ucc  was  born,  and  Yatton,  where 
Cook  went  to  sehool,  and  Marston,  where  he  was  reared.  The  clay 
hovel  has  been  mcHed  by  the  raina  long  since ;  hut  the  field  where 
it  stood  is  still  called  "Cook's  (lartb."  The  register  contains  his 
name  as  son  of  a  day  labourer.  There,  too,  in  the  cliurciiyard,  yon  read 
the  name  of  the  old  woman,  "  Slary  AValker,"  who  taught  the  hoy  to 
read  while  he  was  in  Jici'  Kervice.  At  Yatton's,  God's  acre,  you  read 
the  names  of  his  mother,  and  brothers,  and  siatei's  :  the  stones  are  said 
to  have  been  wi>iiu;^'ht  l>y  Cook's  father,  who  was  an  old  working  mason. 
It  is  a  beautiful  trait  of  iKiternnl  love  and  honest  pride  that  the  old 
man,  who  could  not  read  till  he  was  seventy-five,  learned,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  son's  travels.; 

But  Mr.  White,  who  never  stops  to  make  retteetions,  does  not  com- 
ment upon  the  fact.  There  is  an  old  story  that  Cook  ran  away  from 
Haikefs  where  he  was  apprenticed,  with  a  shilling  from  the  till 

"  According  to  nnnther  veraion,  there  naa  no  stealing  in  the  case.  Tempted  hj 
tlte  ught  or  a  bright  new  South  Sea  CompBn;'i>  shilling  in  the  till,  he  took  it  out^ 
and  anhstituted  rin  it  one  from  liis  own  pocket ;  and  his  maator,  who  combined 
tbe  trades  of  habcrdiiHhpr  and  grocer,  wua  tati).ficd  with  the  boy's  explanation 
when  the  piece  was  niiKsed.  Cook,  however,  fsscinated  by  tbe  sight  of  tiie  sea  and 
of  Aips,  took  a  dislike  to  the  eoonter,  end  twfore  he  whs  fourteen  obt^ned  hie  dia- 
diarge,  and  was  learning  the  ra<liinents  of  navigation  on  bottfd  the  Frttlmt,  a 
collier  ship,  owned  by  two  worthy  Quakers  of  Whitby." 
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C!loso  to  Scott's  Uokoliy,  and  Fiowes  (where  "Wackford  Squeers  '■•is  -i 
lived),  on  the  site  of  an  old  l^oman  station,  on  the  great  Roman  r.^ifl 
from  Lincoln  to  Carlisle,  is  Eavcnsworth,  where  AVycliffe,  that  h-  r*Ii 
of  Luther,  was  horn.  It  is  a  spot  of  happy  influences  for  a  gocJ  mx.! 
cliildhood,  and  is  shut  in  l»y  woods  and  hills,  as  if  one  uf  2sa:i;^."4 
sanctuaries. 

We  who  had  heard  of  a  noi-thorn  ehurehyanl,  where  the  br  k-  z 
coffins  could  ho  seen  sticking  from  the  sea-clitf,  expected  to  ht-ar  r^  -• 
stories  of  sen  voyages  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  anil  >rr.  "Whiu*  i-ili 
thorn. 

The  sea  indeed  takes  heavy  tax  of  this  rough  Yorkshin*  ccu»t,  vh:-: 
it  is  said,  has  lost  a  full  mile  since  the  I>iittle  of  the  SuindanL*.    Ai  K..:- 
soa,  the   sea  gained  forty-three  yanls  in  six  years,  ami  in    HJ'I  t:. 
church  fell  in  ;  ahout  Pakington,  however,  there  are  thuu>sin»l-  ••!"  r- 
claiined  acres, waving  with  good  gi-owing  oats,.so  tlu-iv  is  a  rumji-ii-.i:;  - 

Wliile  in  sonu^  parts  of  Yorkshii'e  you  have  notliing  hut  iiiiixiu:i  - 
tories  of  slioddy  or  of  Hies,  of  ahim  or  of  aliKica,  aUuit  lVii:.>n  K'x<.. 
and  other  places,  you  come  ui>on  an  f>ld  world  of  legend,  or  r.itL-  r.  '  > 
reading  old  hooks  vou  discover  that  such  were  the  tr.iditiin^  ft  •.. 
neigh) )ourhood.  !Nol  far  fi"om  DoHon  CastU*,  when*  Mary  Ssu.iit  xr. -i 
to  i?stapi*,  is  Kii'Iimond  Castle,  wln*rr  the  ^larmions  came,  and  wivM 
tmdititms  of  iiobiu  llood  ixist  :  and  not  far  otf  is  Ka>thv  AU«-v, 
the  burial  I )laci'  of  ihr  S<Topes,  wluTe  there  is  the  old  Kirlar>:ii 
tradition,  that  in  a  certain  cavi^  K.ing  Arthur's  knights  Vw  h.ilt  x-I'^p 
waiting  for  their  summons  ;  while  ilose  to  IJijHiu  Caiiictacus  w»i.»  l^ 
trayed,  and  one,  of  the  liatlles  of  the  Koses  fought. 

^Ir.  White  being  a  pedestrian,  both  from  ei-onomy  and  iucliniti-^:^ 
is  ardent  in  his  prai-^es  of  travellei-s  who  walk.  "Alni'^-t  i■^:^'^  i 
bad  conseienee,"  said  llie  (ireek-^  ;  '*  impi-t^ves  nuinhiXHl  and  m<.'ril%* 
says  one  ;  "lu-alth,  thange,  and  oh-ervali'in,"  says  another.  l>ui  :  : 
our  part,  with  all  love  of  the  exenise  that  drive.s  the  hUxHl  it.  ibo  iv 
tremities,  that  <  xpands  the  rhest  and  «|uiLken'i  the  brain,  Wt'  n.u»i 
jirotest  a>;:iinst  walking  for  tin-  traveller  wlu»  lr.ivi*ls  that  h*-  way  Mem- 
ber and  write.  The  niind  in  walking  is  t<Ht  intent  on  the  mfre  jir»wrf 
of  ])ri».Ljri-ss  at  the  beginning  of  th*-  day,  i«»;i  intent  ow  the  buMUii*  ^ 
Walk  in.:  in  the  miildle  of  ih,-  ,ljy,  and  t^'"  f.iti^'Ued  at  the  i-nd  ol"  li-^ 
day,  to  bi'  in  ili«'  pMp^r  •«t:i'ii*  l-ir  \i>;«iriu-  ••b-^e  rial  ion.  To  i.*iv-iy 
and  Wear  out  the  boily,  is  ii,{  giving  tip"  mind  or  its  jvrt  a  U-' 
ehanee. 

Near  IIri.llin.L:i"n,  and  the  rlay  elilV-;  n-ar  Auburn,  whniv  the  «* 
has  devoiWi  il  ihf  village,  yiiu  •  'nje  up«in  Paul  .biUr-'  iridilionA.  n^ 
st«.iries  i.f  hnu  that  tlaring  treili.i.)i.r  buliinl  all  this  ri<isit,  and  •"!»?• 
tured  Iwii  Kn-li-h  triL:.ii«s  duiini:  the  Anieri-aii  war.  Hi-iv  hu  W*J 
at  pM-veil.y  Min<t  r,  raltl«d  hi-^  sl,oi  ab..ui  lie-  pinnaelrs  and  fiTi:^*- 
enr.l  il„.  <-oa>lei".  wliu  had  hiiMJ.-.l  int-i  lliilii'i-t-.n  )i.irU*ur.  Hf 
nev.T  sailrd  pa-t,  tli--y  ^.n,  with.-ui  fiiin^*  a  -^wii  at  l:.dli"«lon  Hil 
tlm  -l.ind^  in  -uh:  -■!  tie  -  i.  .Hi.i  wi;.  i. Mi.  ilroutrh.  Mar»Lal  U*  1^^ 
Coiiil  of  Adniirahv  diiiin-   Admiral  iWii-  ■,  tii.il,  then  livid.     Whca 
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ame  from  Scarborough,  one  September  day  in  1779,  that 
Q  fleet  had  been  seen,  people  began  packing  up  their 
ying  inland  ;  but  when,  that  same  September,  the  winged 
pened  out  round  Flamborough  Head,  the  Yorkshiremen 
ras  lost,  and  were  as  frightened  as  old  noblemen  are  now 
French  Emperor  disbanded  half  his  army.  The  drum 
t  along  the  clay  and  chalk  clifis,  the  militia  was  called 
as  bad  as  the  Spaniards  in  Cornwall,  or  the  French  in 
Wales, — only  this  time  no  one  landed, 
few  steps  back  to  old  days,  if  we  knew  where  to  plant 
ist  as  in  Spain  you  find  the  primitive  cart  with  solid 
5I,  so  you  did  a  few  years  since  in  iN'orthumberland.  In 
bere  is  still  a  dalesman  whose  great  grandmother  bought 
id  of  tea  used  in  those  parts ;  she  treated  them  as  greens 
ind  put  them  in  the  pot  in  a  cloth  with  the  bacon.  Old 
it  district  remember  the  old  Beltane  fires  and  dances,  and 
iitions  are  near  Wensley  dale,  where  legends  and  reminis- 
L  in  every  hill,  and  under  every  brook  boulder. 

less,  whither  we  shall  come  by-and-by,  they  used  to  wash  their 
un  spring,  named  Claymere  Well,  and  the  noise  of  their  '  bittel ' 
)  than  two  miles  off.  Jeanie,  one  of  these  fairies,  made  her  abode  in 
V'oods,  and  one  day  a  young  farmer,  curious  to  see  a  bogle,  mounted 
up  to  her  bower,  and  called  her  by  name.  She  obeyed  the  call,  but 
rage  at  the  intrusion,  and  the  adventurer,  in  terror,  turned  and 
imble  sprite  close  at  his  heels.  At  length,  just  as  he  was  leaping 
med  a  stroke  with  her  wand  and  cut  his  horse  in  two ;  but  the 
IS  seat,  and  fell  with  the  foremost  half  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
ure,  stopped  by  the  running  water,  witnessed  his  escape  with  an 

member,  too,  tliat  Cleveland,  remote  from  g^eat  thoroughfares,  was 
^erstitions  long  after  the  owlish  notions  died  out  from  other  places, 
imotbcr  been  born  here  she  would  have  been  able  to  tell  you  that 
;ut  from  old  long-buried  coffin-lead  would  cure  the  cramp ;  that  the 
leaden  roof  of  a  church,  sprinkled  on  the  skin,  was  a  specific  for 
— nio8t  efficacious  if  taken  over  the  chancel.  Biscuits  baked  on 
)uld  keep  good  all  the  year,  and  a  person  ill  with  flux  had  only  to 
rated  in  milk,  or  brandy-and-water,  and  recovery  was  certain. 
nt  to  dry  on  (lood  Friday  would  when  taken  down  be  found  spotted 
fling  the  shirt  or  shift  of  a  sick  person  into  a  spring  was  a  sure 
w  the  issue  of  a  malady:  if  it  floated,  life;  if  it  sunk — death; 
atient  wius  convalescent,  a  small  piece  was  torn  from  the  garment 
e  bushes  near  the  spring  ;  and  springs  thus  venerated  were  called 

round  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  saw  on  the  margin,  near  the  break, 
I  flows  out,  two  big  stones,  which  have  lain  in  their  present  position 
devil  and  a  giant  pelted  one  another  from  hill  to  hill  across  the 
roboratc  the  legend  there  yet  remains  on  the  stones  the  marks — 
3nes  they  are— of  the  Evil  One's  hands.  To  me  the  marks  appeared 
claws  of  an  enormous  bird,  compared  with  which  Dr.  Mantell's 
J  be  but  a  chicken. 

ago,  while  the  Apostles  still  walked  the  earth,  a  poor  old  man 

Raydale,  where  a  large  city  then  stood,  and  besought  alms  from 

Every  door  was  shut  against  him  save  one,  an  humble  cot  without 

M  M 
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the  city  walla^  where  the  inmates  bade  him  weloame,  and  let  oftlea  bmd  vd 
milk-cheese  before  him,  and  prepared  him  a  pallet  whereon  to  deep.  On  tbt 
morrow  the  old  man  pronounced  a  blessing  on  the  home  and  deperted  ;  hot  as  hi 
went  forth  he  turned  and  looked  on  the  city,  and  thna  spake :-« 

*  Semer  water  rise,  Semer  water  sink. 
And  swallow  all  tho  town, 
Save  this  little  house. 
Where  they  gave  me  meat  and  drink.' 

Whereupon  followed  the  roar  of  an  earthquake,  and  the  mah  of  water  ;  the  axj 
sank  down,  and  a  broad  lake  rolled  over  its  site ;  but  the  charitable  ooaple  vk> 
lodged  the  stranger  were  preserved,  and  soon,  by  some  miracnloafl  meam^  tkj 
found  themselves  rich,  and  a  blessing  rested  on  them  and  thor  poeteritj. 

*'  Besides  the  Satanic  missiles  there  are  stones  somewhere  on  the  brink  of  ik 

lake  kno>vn  as  the  '  Mermaid's  Stones.'" 

In  conJemning  in  tlio  main  Mr.  Murray's  handbooks,  far  be  it  irom 
us,  Avc  must  protest,  to  deny  that  they  differ  in  merit  The  fat  red  Tolmne 
devoted  to  Kent  and  Sussex  is  quite  cncyclopsedic,  compaved  to  tke 
flimsy  220  paj^'es  dc'voted  to  the  thi-ee  interesting  and  important  oountin! 
of  "Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Somersetshire.  There  is»  however,  no 
villag(>.  mentioned  in  any  of  them  where  a  keen  listener  and  keen  9cr: 
could  not  pii:k  up  some  three  or  four  pages  more  of  noteworthy  legenJ 
and  association.  It  seems  as  if  Mr.  Murray  liad  chosen  the  right 
places  hut  sent  the  wrong  men  thei'e  ;  the  writers  seem  a  little  *"^^"'^^ 
of  their  task — aimid  of  gettuig  no  material.  And,  after  all,  most  of 
them  could  have  been  written  better  at  home^  from  the  old  ooutr 
histories.  There  is  no  reason,  in  a  proper  handbook  of  an  English 
county,  that  a  single  hamlet,  or  even  intereatiAg  field,  ahoold  ^ 
oiuitli'd.  If  it  was  only  a  line,  it  should  be  mentioned.  It  u  i&- 
tcresling  even  to  know  that  such  a  clump  of  bouses  had  twice  the 
luimlxT  of  inhabitants  in  EdAvartl  the  Confessor's  time.  Wf 
might  not  cave  to  go  back  so  far  into  tho  annals  of  a  Swiss  village  ;  boS 
in  England,  where  every  educated  pei'sou  knows  English  histon*. 
such  facts  illuminate  the  ]uist,  connect  it  with  the  present^  and  na^ 
deei)ly  inii.Test  all  who  are  capable  of  thinking. 

English  ])eople  will  not  travel  in  England  till  hotels  are  Ks? 
thievish  and  extortionate,  and  till  there  are  completer  handbooks 
than  even  those  that  issue  fi-om  Albemarle  Stivet.  W  hat  FMsHaniha' 
is  going,  in  tbest^  ([uick  days  of  ours,  to  charter  a  huge  Nodli's  ark  of 
a  barouche,  and  go  poking  alx)ut,  laden  with  hnge  chests  ftill  '^f 
county  histories  to  study  anil  consult,  five  hours*  reading  ^ 
note-taking  .  every  day,  with  a  lecture  at  night  to  the  boK^  yawning 
family,  to  i>repare  them  for  the  historicid  scenes  of  to-monow  i  ^Vhj 
should  Paterfamilias  cruelly  add  intellectual  to  pln-sieal  fiUjgoe  I  And 
if  hi'  did,  in  what  condition  wtudd  this  family  of  Job's,  relnm  to  lli«f 
native  hearth  (  "Why,  fretful,  wt»rried,  lean,  dusty,  |ieerish,  quirttl- 
sonic,  with  the  barouche  uu»re.  ricki^y  than  ever,  glad  to  pul  bfc"k 
the  discarded  county  histories  on  tho  shelves,  to  gather  dost,  f^f^ 
another  U^u  yeai*s  ;  while  Job  himsell',  with  a  puna  cleaned  oal  hf 
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iflatiate  expense  of  poat-horsesf,  may  thereafter  ntunse  digeatioii 
yed  by  the  vexations  of  incessant  quarrels  with  robber  landlords. 
86  handbooks,  to  benefit  England,  and  to  induce  Englishmen  to 
and  travel  over,  and  read  their  own  country,  that  they  may  love 
better,  should  be  divided  into  two  parts  :  one,  brief  as  possible^ 
erence,  on  the  "  A  B  C  "  principle,  merely  mentioning  the  place^ 
e,  distance  from  chief  towns,  objects  of  interest  and  means  of 
)mmunication ;  the  other,  a  regular  itinerary  of  progress,  defining 
)rthem,  southern,  eastern,  and  western  towns — sketdhing  the 
y,  geology,  history,  botany,  &c.,  of  each  place— commencing  with 
orial  view  of  the  unchcmgeable  aspect  of  the  country  and  it^ 
ions  in  national  history.  They  should  be  published  cheap,  and 
e  be  translated  into  German,  Italian,  and  French  for  the  use  of 
I  tourists.  For  Americans,  the  English  language  (readable  by  a 
lary  and  pronounceable  by  cert&in  rules)  would  suffice, 
are  sure  that,  if  this  was  done,  much  wealth  now  thrown  iito 
line,  and  Nile,  and  ^Mississippi,  would  be  kept  at  home  to  nourish 
art  of  England's  commerce.  Civilization  would  be  difEUsed,  the 
f  country  increase,  and  small  local  follies,  prejudices,  vioes,  and 
titions  be  soon  rubbed  down.  It  might  then  become  in  after  years 
nourable  custom  for  English  gentlemen  to  educate  their  sons  as 
i  was  educated — to  make  them  begin  life,  not  by  a  round  of 
i  vices  in  the  Grand  Tour,  but  by  seeing  their  own  country  iiEUf 
ear — taking  historical  circuits  with  their  tutors^  and  reading 
at  Fotheringay  and  Clarendon  on  Marston  Moor.     This  would 

be  education.  And  when  the  time  comes,  if  it  comes  ever, 
Oxford  shall  teach  her  sons  anything  about  their  own  country 
ligion — when  the  lewd  stories  of  Ovid  and  the  horrible  obsce- 
of  Petrouius  give  v^iiy  to  the  study  of  Addison's  style  and  the 
ce  on  wliicli  Clarendon  wrote — when  Lempriere's  filthy  legends 
)lace  to  the  study  of  Hooker  and  Jewel,  Cliillingworth  and 
jr — we  may  expect  that  England  will  be  travei-sed  by  pedestrian 
graduates,  ambitious  to  get  materials  for  the  next  term's  work  ; 
r  the  childish  puzzle  of  Greek  alcaics,  but  for  historical  essays 
lilological  exercises  in  Saxon  and  Gaelic.  What  nations  did  the 
5  study  \  what  language  did  they  teach  ]  what  religion  did  they 
I  their  arts  and  learning  on  I  On  the  Scythian — on  the  Persian  1 

not 

t  these  books  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  is  most  provable, 

turn  to  parts  of  Wiltshire  we  know,  and  we  find  every  object 

d  interest  forgotten.      The  writer  never   seems  to  have  been 

he  writes  from  that  great  bell-room — so  like  an  extinguisher  to 
Jity — in  the  British  Museum  ;  the  dust  of  stupid  old  books  is 
ink. 

instance,  Tishunj,  where  Sir  John  Davies,  the  rare  metaphysical 
ras  born — who  praised  dancing,  and  showed  us  that  the  sun  set 

moon,  and  that  the  spheres  were  opposites,  sides  in  a  great 
sal  quadrille — what  do  we  hear  about  it  1     That  the  great  Lords 

M  M  2 
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Arundel  of  Wardour  were  buried  here,  that  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbmj 
lived  in  Place  Farm,  and  that  there  are  good  quarries  of  Portland 
oolite  stone — and  that  is  all  in  the  poor  eighty-two  pages  devoted  M 
Wiltshire,  the  centre  of  British  and  Saxon  power.  Not  a  word  of  that 
most  wonderful  yew-tree  in  the  churchywd,  supposed  to  have  bea 
planted  in  the  times  of  Edward  the  Coi^essor,  aud  probably  the  im 
day  the  church  was  consecrated. 

Again  :  Shaftesbury,  where  Alfred  founded  a  ntumery  and  Ctsaat 
died— one  of  the  most  beautifully-situated  towns  in  England:  » 
mention  of  the  old  tomb  of  the  British  king  at  St  Peter's. 

Again  :  Fonthill-Bishop  (not  Bishojys,  as  printed) — ^no  mention  of 
the  tower  of  the  old  church,  almost  unique  Norman  or  earlier,  j^rti- 
cularly  admired  by  Mr.  Pugin. 

Fori  f hill :  a  most  lame  account  of  Mr.  Beckford  and  his  Sardaiu}ttlis 
magnificence — miserably  scanty  and  incorrect 

East  Knoyle  :  no  description  of  the  ruinous  church,  with  stuccMS 
designed  by  Wren's  father,  nor  of  the  house  where  the  great  man  ww 
born,  still  standing. 

Stoneheju/e  :  no  allusion  to  the  well-known  source  of  these  stone& 

Very  few  local  proverbs — the  best  of  all  remembrances  of  a  place- 
are  given. 

We  think  wo  have,  by  merely  putting  in  our  hand  and  taking  om 
a  sample,  pretty  well  shown  the  dry,  pedantic,  careless,  and  contemp- 
tuous way  in  which  these  guide-books  have  been  done.  A  bad  boi^ 
on  a  good  subject  is  always  a  sad  sight  to  a  lover  of  letters,  becauw 
he  knows  that  it  destroys  for  after-comers,  and  more  callable  men. 
the  stores  which  invite  research.  The  subject  remains  banging;  uQ- 
pickcd,  yet  rotten— unripe,  yet  never  to  be  riper— skinned,  spofliA 
and  tainted.  Why  is  this  1  Why  does  Mr.  Murray,  one  of  iIk 
best  educated  and  best  read  of  living  English  publishers,  allow  this  I 
Is  he  indiffurent  to  the  subject?  Does  he  treat  the  books  as  mew 
butterfly  i^Iiscollanies  ?  Or  is  the  great  reason  of  all  utilitarian  reasons 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  is  it  that  the  demand  is  yet  so  small  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  produce  an  adequate  English  guide-book,  or  to 
S(ind  well-read  observant  reporters  nearer  Wiltshire  than  the  British 
Miisouni  ? 

But  to  still  more  strengthen  our  case,  and  prevent  hasty  condom- 
nations,  let  us  take  up  the  ninety  i>age8  or  so  devoted  to  the  beautiful 
county  of  Somerset— its  hills  and  towns,  and  Saxon  sea-shore.  ^Ve 
find  the  account  just  such  as  half  a  century  or  so  ago  might  have  gone 
down.  Xo  philology,  no  reference  to  medieval  writing  no  exaniiw- 
tion  of  ri»gistci-s  or  parish  documents. 

Begin  with  BauwaU :  a  poor,  inadequate  description  of  the  bone- 
caves,  sj)ecially  interesting  at  this  crisis  ;  no  mention  of  bow  the  ^^r- 
bont's  show  tnices  of  being  gnawed. 

Wrhvjton:  hanlly  any  mention  of  the  goi^eous  Perpendknlir 
church,  and  no  account  of  Locke's  house,  or  Hannah  Moiv*s  UMn 
among  the  Mendip  miners'  children.  Wrington  is  worth  a  kog  ^^'^ 
visit,  even  to  one  fresh  from  Isiagara  or  bound  to  StambooL 
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Bristol :  This  curious  old  city  is  shamefully  slurred  over  and  con- 
fased.  There  has  been  no  reference  to  the  best  of  all  authorities- 
local  antiquarians;  there  is  no  mention  of  Chatterton's  house  or 
Savage^s  grave  and  its  situation ;  no  mention  of  Cromwell  or  Brandon 
Hill ;  no  legends  of  the  Riots  given ;  no  history  given  of  Bristol  trade,  or 
the  causes  of  its  decline ;  no  account  given  of  the  cause  of  the  migration 
of  the  cloth  trade  from  Gloucestershire  to  Yorkshire.  Everything 
nearly  is  forgotten,  and  what  is  not  forgotten  is  wrong. 

The  local  legends — with  which,  if  the  book  had  been  on  Styria  or 
Dalmatia,  we  should  have  had  every  page  stuflFed — are  rarely  given ; 
not  even  that  curious  one  relating  to  Dundry  Church,  The  name  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  a  knight,  who  for  some  crime  being  con- 
demned to  build  three  churches,  exclaimed  in  exultation,  when  the 
last  stone  capped  the  last  steeple — 


« 


I  have  done  dree  (three)." 


a  Somersetshire  way  of  accounting,  by  local  pronunciation,  for  a  name 
that  might  have  been  an  exclamation  of  the  priestly  knight — "  I  have 
done  dree  (or  penance)." 

No,  Mr.  Murray ;  guide-books  like  these,  though  praised  by  jour- 
nalists anxious  for  your  advertisements,  are  not  the  books  that  your 
taste  and  judgment  should  have  sanctioned.  They  are  not  headed,  like 
the  penny  barber's  placards,  "  to  meet  the  times." 

You  want  brighter  writing,  and  writers  who  eiyoy  their  work,  and 
love,  from  long  observation  and  home-ties,  the  counties  they  treat  o£ 
liet  Mr.  Kingsley  do  Somersetshire  for  you,  and  Mr.  Greorge  Elliot 
lioamshire.  I  know  a  man  who  could  paint  Surrey,  its  elm-girt  vil- 
lages and  thyme-scented  downs,*  as  no  one  else  could,  because  he  knows 
them  so  deeply  and  loves  them  so  well.  Then  we  should  have  the 
registers  of  every  little  village  culled  for  their  brief  but  precious 
notices  in  the  crabbed  old  Greek  Elizabethan  hand — of  the  plague  and 
civil  war — of  murder  and  sudden  death — of  changes  and  restorations 
in  the  Church — of  great  men's  births  and  deaths.  Then  would  come 
the  local  proverbs  and  legends ;  pointing  so  often  to  curious  truths,  to 
old  superstitions,  or  to  manners  and  customs  long  since  passed  away. 
He  is  the  word-painter  with  the  photographing  brain  who  would  make 
you,  from  sheer  sympathy,  love  the  flower-walled  lanes  of  Surrey, 
where  in  Jime  the  dog-roses  strew  the  sand  ruts  with  scented  blossoms, 
and  where  the  close  tall  elms,  so  small-leafed  and  sim-proof,  march 
in  endless  plumed  procession,  and  where  rich  chocolate-brown  ploughed 
lands  and  golden  waves  of  corn  lead  you  on  with  white  glimpses  of  the 
humble  villa<,'e  cliurch,  and  knots  of  red-tiled  cottages,  not  unloved  by 
the  honeysuckle,  to  the  broader  down,  where  the  nimble  air  runs 
wanton  in  its  liberty,  careering  like  a  colt  broken  from  its  mother ; 
where  the  sky  seems  bluer  and  gladder,  and  the  fresh  grass  grows 
close  and  crisp,  where  the  great  purple-bossed  thistles  have  always 
their  lover-bee  sleepy  drunk  with  honey,  and  droning  out  lus  low 
lullaby  of  a  tune  ;  and  where  always,  and  when  your  eye  beats  the 
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horizon  like  a  dog  the  covert,  you  discern  a  little  black  babble,  vhiiii, 
though  no  bigger  than  a  mushroom,  is  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  :  and 
that  yollow(?r  bar  of  cloud  being  the  smoky  breath  of  the  great 
liiibyion  that  Wren's  cathedral  cro^vns. 

I  know,  too,  Mr.  Munay,  anotlier  busy-minded  man,  \rbo  could  liare 
reproduced  for  you,  within  the  little  world  of  a  book,  "Wiltshire,— th« 
country  c)f  dnwns,  the  green  prairie  sheep-^valk  country  of  southein 
Englaml.  llo  with  his  ^uick  hand  would  have  mapped  you  out  thit 
frce-brrathing  country,  where  the  hares  are  the  swittest,  and  the  men 
tlic  sturdi«-.-t  and  buMcst,  and  wear  the  look  of  freemen — sons  of  free- 
men, lie  would  liave  sketched,  Avith  landscape  art  and  the  fidelity  of 
thu  teles "Opo  you  look  through,  the  miles  of  lance-tiris  the  crop-eaivd 
rabbit-haunted  downs,  woody  with  thistledown,  and  golden-spotted 
with  tln^  tliorny  furze.  Xo  one  biltcr  than  he  knows  how  to  paint  so 
that  you  pcaforco  love  the  thing  painted  and  the  God  who  made  it  so 
worthy  to  ha  ])ainted  and  so  beautiful — the  broad  billow  lines  of  the 
tliirty-iiiilt.'  horizon.  He  would  plant  lx»fore  you  the  vast  stone  pillan 
and  Egyi)lian  doorways  of  iStonehenge,  and  the  Titanic  grassy  ramparts 
of  the  old  lioinan  camps.  The  grey  and  silent  churches,  with  the 
(piaiut  dials  over  the  porches, — the  ruined  Cavaliers*  castles,  with  ihe 
gruai  ^ap  whcro  rinuiwcll  broke  through, — ^who  better  than  he  can 
])aint  {  He,  .Mr.  IMiirniy,  would,  Avith  ready  brush,  have  sketched  you 
till'  Tudur  wiiid'nv  farmhouses,  and  the  beautiful  carved  oriel  hanging- 
like  stone  goblets  over  the  manor-house  doorway.  He  would  have 
shown  Wiltshire  si>read  befui*e  you  as  on  a  lecturcr^s  map  ;  thegnsFj 
downs,  hi  Hocked  with  Ihitish  warriors'  graves,  and  trenched  widi 
Ionian  camps  ;  ho  wonhl  have  pictnrod,  nor  would  he  have  forgotten, 
the  splcndnnr  and  taste  of  Wilton,  or  the  fallen  statcliuess  of  Wanlour ; 
he  would  have  givcMi  you  in  fee  tlmt  whole  solid  county — its  downi 
and  villages,  its  towns  and  cathedrals,  its  tumuli  and  camps,  its  low- 
lands and  its  u])lands, — instead  of  a  book  that  a  bagman  might  have 
wiitten,  and  that  no  one  would  care  to  buy  or  read 

But  finding  fault,  however  justly  and  wholesomely,  is  dull  woiL 
AVe  leave  the  (luide-liooks  with  regret  they  are  not  better. 
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oontinuons  conflict  between  Paganiflm  and  Christdaiuty  whioh 
le  first  five  centuries  ofonr  era,  those  philosophers  who  remwned 
:d  to  tlie  old  pUiJosophiea  must  have  atti-aoted  an  imaBiud 
;.  Varro  discriminated  three  clas-siH  (iT  wicicnt  ithxions: 
tK  and  mrjtkkitl — by  which,  perhaps.,  evun  iii  tlio  days  of  their 
authority,  littlo  store  may  have  beeti  su>i  by  any  aa  articles  of 
ad  portions  of  tiio  ultimate  truth ;  tli.'  ■•it-il^a.  stranffe,  nnfore- 
pontancotts  ont-growth  of  the  warring  tlementa  of  human 
)Bs,  human  prejudice,  the  religions  uature  of  man,  hia  social 
and  his  political  necessities  j  and  ttie  utilarnl — the  legitimate 
18  result  at  which  a  wisely- control  led  human  faculty  wnnld 
ly  arrire,  by  taking  account  of  the  unconquerable  craving  of 
irts  after  another  life,  of  our  immortal  iH-licf  iu  one  Supreme 
of  nature  and  man,  and  of  those  IK'quent   friigmenU  of  a 

0  order  which  the  seeing  eye  distirns  without  fail  in  the 
r  of  the  world. 

hese  forms  tlie  mythical  and  the  «'.■./,  in  the  second  century, 
imbly  passing  away.  The  niytholo(,'y  ni'  Olympus  was  fading 
Heavens.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  and  Apcillo  Evnd  the  majesdo 
of  Greece  and  Rome  began  to  be  bul.  a  feeble  weapon  in  ^e 
if  the  rulers  of  the  world.  Tbegrea*  questions  of  polity  them- 
ivere  rapidly  altering.  The  litUe  CH>iiiniiinil!ea  within  wliich 
difEcultiea  of  statecraft  had  been  encountered  had  disappeared. 
Tised  aK?'*S''tc  of  peoples,  nu  uncertain  Babel  of  faiths, 
R,  and  tongues,  an  enormous  cstcnsion  of  territories,  more 
from  one  nnothcr  at  that  time  than  England   now  is  from 

1  mere  tumlilfil  heap  of  discordant  interests,  uneasily  working 
■r  in  imi'  licavinj,'  mass^tbis  was  the  problem  which,  in  the 
■ncc  of  ri.>d,  wiis  set  bL'fore  the  rulers  of  the  world.  In  its 
»  riril  it'liiriou  utterly  broke  down.  When  it  needed  to  be 
ly  stroncfi'f  tlmii  it  had  ever  been  it  was  found  to  be  infinitely 
.  It  bad  once,  in  some  measure,  been  able  to  transform  a 
lia  family,andto  form  a  family  ofciticsconsciona  of  a  pervading 
1  their  lio].i',%  their  dangers,  and  their  aims.  It  was  now  set  to 
CCS  whoso  histories  were  but  the  records  of  their  unceasing 
to  compose  the  nntuftonisms  of  many  centuries,  and  out  of  all 
!  entire  civiliKcd  world  to  !>uild  up  one  harmonious  state, 
■eforc  this,  liowever,  the  fair  Jmn^^'c  mi.ted  of  fine  gold  and  of 
n  clay  iiad  Iwcn  shattered  into  fragments,  which  in  this 
e  need  bci-ame  "  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floors ; 
'.  wind  carried  tliem  away,  that  no  place  was  found  for  them." 
gle  faith  remained  that  •■niild  have  gathered  the  nationa  into 
ijid  it  waa  plain  to  see  that  uu  inexorable  fate  had  numbered 
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the  hours  of  those  few  and  feeble  shadows  of  outworn  national  beliefs 
wliich,  in  the  general  waste  and  ruin,  were  still  flitting  about  in  the 

world  of  men. 

Throuo-h  the  first   and  second  centuries   the   question   remained 
whether  "what  Yarro  called  the  natural  religion  might  not  fill  ihe 
void.      Philosophers  had  always   claimed  an  esoteric  belief,     ^ow 
that  the  exoteric  scaffolding  was   crasliing   down,   men   anxionslj 
asked   themselves  what   it  was   that  was   about  to  be  uncovered. 
Would    it    be    a   magnificent    inner  shrine   ^vrought  of  fair  white 
marble,  glimmering  with  stately  jewels,  or  what  else  ?     For  nothing 
could   keep  it  longer  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane.      Scepticism, 
immomlity,    the   inexorable   courses   of  human  affairs,  had  finallr 
brought    men    so   far.       We    fancy    them  watching,  with  uneasj 
wonder  and  uncertain  hope,  the  movements  of  those  priests  of  tki 
penetralia  of  their  fallen  temples.   Those  priests  were  the  philosophers 
of  the  first  few  Christian  centuries.     It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
Stoic  and  Cynic,  Eclectic  and  Platonist,  each  in  his  turn,  was  dis- 
covered by  mankind  to  have  nothing  real  to  offer  but  a*  morality 
claiming  oboilience  Avithout  supplying  the   strength    to   obey,  and 
a  speculation  gi'oping  among  things  too  high  for  it,  with  its  band.* 
reaching   blindly  among  those  folds  of  cloud  that  roll   round  ihc 
outermost  gates  of  the  unseen.    It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  clear, 
fivsh,   certain  voice,  filled  with  youth,  vigour,  and  hope,  ranij  out 
and  overpowered  these  weak  and  wandering  cries.     The  world  can 
never  feel  again  that  jubilant  exultation  which  swelled  at  its  hean 
when   first  it  became  conscious  of  the  di^nne  beauty  of  the  new 
morning  that  was  rising  over  it.     Tlie  promise  of  that  morning  now 
tills  the  entiix>  heavens  ;  but  a  world  lies  beneath  them,  where  nine 
men  out  of  ten  walk  blind  at  noon.     Only  here  and  there,  hour  ty 
lu)ur,  the  same  wonderworker  who  healed  Bartimcus  opens  some 
human  eyes,  and  the  same  sacrcd  joy  renews  itself  afresh  in  wme 
human  hearts. 

We  projK>se,  so  far  as  it  is  now  practicable,  to  reproduce  for  our 
readers  the  life  of  one  of  these  philosophers,  Demonojr^  the  Cyprian. 
Mis  name  is  all  but  forgotten.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  fill  tn 
enormous  si)ace  in  the  world  about  them,  and  whom  the  world  after 
them  unwis(»ly  permits  to  drop  altogether  out  of  sight.  He  wrote 
IK)  book— he  made  no  scicntitic  discovery — he  founded  no  8choi»l — 
vet  a  man  whose  authoritv  in  Athens  was  unlx>unded,  and  whom  all 
(Jrcece  followed  with  a  loving  veneration,  was  worthy  of  some 
historic  note.  When  he  went  to  tlie  Olympic  games,  the  people  i^ 
JHea  dcM^rced  him  a  brazen  statue.  "  By  no  means  do  this,  O  £k4uus" 
he  answered,  '*  lest  von  ini«dit  seem  to  cast  reflections  on  vour  forts 
fathers,  who  never  erected  one  to  Socrates,  or  Diogenes.*'  When 
he  came  into  any  public  place,  the  magistrates  rose  up  to  do  him 
lionour,  and  wiien  he  spoke,  a  universal  silence — an  tmusual  ci>m- 
]»linieiit  from  an  andiiMice  of  Athenians  —  prevailed  through  the 
asseniMv.  We  are  t(»l(l  that,  towards  the  latter  vears  of  liis  lif^^— 
antl  he  lived  to  within  a  few  years  of  a  hundred — he  was  in  the  habii 
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of  entering  any  house  in  the  cily  he  might  cliooae,  and  enpping  and 
Bleeping  there  ;  and  that  the  inmates  regarded  i\im  aa  some  god  or 
good  genius  who  had  vouchsafed  to  visit  them.  The  little  cHidren 
ran  after  Uim  in  the  atreets,  offering  fruita  and  calling  him  father. 
Once,  -when  some  riotons  sedition  had  bi-oken  out  in  Athens, 
he  went  down  to  the  aasembly,  and  his  simplo  presence  calmed  and 
rebuked  the  people.  He  saw  that  they  had  repented  of  their  folly, 
and,  irithont  having  spoken  a  single  word,  left  them  and  went  home. 
We  hardly  know  whether  most  to  be  amused  or  amazed.  The  orator 
who  knew  so  well  the  peranaaiveness  of  silenci',  is  scarcely  more  mar- 
vetloDs  than  that  excited  Athenian  popnlaco,  ■svhoae  noble  shame 
struck  them  dumb  before  him,  whose  manly  r-i'verence  for  hia  simple 
■virtue  had  power  to  control  the  whole  wild  tempest  of  passions  that 
raged  withui  then*.  The  feelings  of  a  single  hfart  rise  and  fall  like 
the  raffles  on  a  stream  in  a  guaty  day— the  I'age  of  a  crowd  is  as 
fierce  and  as  untameable  as  the  mountainoiis  waves  that  toss  and 
heave  in  the  Middle  Atlantic. 

We  caimot  doubt  that  one  principal  souife  of  this  influence  of 
Demonax  must  have  been  the  interest  which  sui-rounded  him  aa  the 
perfect  representative  of  the  Natural  Udigiim  of  Athenian  Philo- 
sophy. At  Athens,  indeed,  the  powers  of  tht  new  and  the  old  must 
have  stood  in  conscious  conflict.  Demonax  lived  in  the  second  ccn- 
tnry.  Paul  had  preached  at  Athens,  with  some  success.  Vigorous 
Christian  Churches  had  been  founded  at  Coi'inth,  and  throughout 
Greece  and  Macedonia.  A  Christian  seed  had  been  sown  in  Athena 
itself,  which  had  in  all  likelihood,  long  before  this  time,  grown  up 
into  a  Christian  Church.  Every  ship  from  Il:ilj  or  Asia  must  have 
brought  tidings  to  the  Pirffins  of  the  spread  el'  tlic  new  rLlipou.  It 
■was  a  phenomenon  that  coiild  not  but  have  possessed  a  deep  interest 
for  that  novelty-seeking  people.  For  Christianity  was  rapidly  be- 
coming, if,  indeed,  it  had  not  already  become,  the  most  remarkable 
religious  phenomenon  that  had  yet  appeared  in  the  world. 

We  have  no  notice  of  the  attitude  which  Demonax  individually 
assumed  towards  the  new  religion.  Our  only  accoont  of  him  is  by 
Lucian,  who  himself  had  long  enjoyed  his  intimate  companionship. 
The  biographical  sketch  of  ma  friend,  which  that  unamiable  sceptic 
supplies,  is  altogether  unhke  anything  that  we  could  have  expected 
from  him.  Scoffer  as  he  is,  he  finds  no  language  too  hearty  for  his 
fiiend,  and  he  chi-onicles  hia  wisdoms  and  his  witticisms  ■with  an 
nntiring  love  that  would  have  been  creditable  to  Boawell.  Unfortu- 
nately the  sketch  is  very  brief,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  ■wit  may 
appear  to  us  to  be  poor  and  flavourless.  It  is  only  fair  to  remember 
how  few  good  things  will  stand  preservauon  for  seventeen  hundred 
years.  The  air  has  changed  and  the  world ;  and  many  a  famons  old 
wag,  we  fear,  would  hardly  pass  muster  in  onr  modem  day. 

Lucian  writes  this  biography  with  two  objects — the  one,  in  order 
that  a  man  who  ■wcU  deserves  it,  should  be  remembered  by  after- 
times — the  other,  that  "  generous  youths  who  apply  themselv^B  to 
philosophy  may  not  be  constrained  to  look  back  only  to  antique 
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models  to  Bhapo  their  lives  by,  but  may  have  set  befofe  them  a 
philosopher  of  oar  own  time,  the  best  of  all  the  pbilosophem  whom 
I  have  known.'* 

He  was  bom  at  Cyprus.  His  family  appear  to  have  been  in  eaiy 
circumstances.  His  choice  of  philosophr,  as  the  study  of  his  lifr, 
was  very  speedily  made,  and  "  having  dedicated  himseu  wholly  to 
freedom  and  liberty  of  speech,  he  spent  his  entire  life  therem  a 
life,  healthy,  upright,  and  blameless,  which,  in  its  steadfast  tmthfii]- 
ncss  and  balanced  wisdom,  was  an  example  to  aU  who  saw  and 
licard  him.'* 

Ho  devoted  himself  to  a  laborious  preliminary  stady  of  the  poets 
and  philosophers — making  himself  familiar  with  all  the  varieties  of 
sects,  but  attaching  himself  especially  to  none.  He  professed  that 
he  venerated  Soci'atcs,  honoured  Diogenes,  and  loved  Aristippos. 
He  cei'tainly  adopted  the  latter*8  favouiite  maxim,  to  **  snt^ect 
evcrj'thing  to  himself,  and  himself  to  nothing ;  **  and  he  seems 
through  his  long  cai*ocr  to  have  retained  the  genial  tastes  and 
tendencies  of  that  gay  i)hilosoi)her.  Unlike  his  brother  Cynics, 
Demonax  dressed  a  little  better  than  Diogenes,  and  ate  a  good  deal 
like  other  people.  He  allowed  their  pn)les8ional  faculty  of  imper* 
iincnccs  to  rust  in  disuse.  He  never  scolded.  He  was  never  angry. 
He  wjis  never  obstinate  in  an  argument.  When  he  had  to  rebuke  i 
sin,  ho  spoke  gently  to  the  sinner.  He  was  fond  of  saying  that 
while  to  sin  was  human,  it  was  tho  act  of  a  God  or  a  godlike  mas 
U)  liaise  up  those  that  had  fallen.  He  used  to  remind  the  sadden- 
l)n)sperous  how  short-lived  prosperity  might  be,  and  to  console  the 
unfortunate,  laughing  with  them,  telling  them  in  how  short  a  time  all 
i  lic'ir  troubles  would  ])ass  away,  and  reminding  them  that  after  that  tbr 
enjoyment  of  a  long  freedom  awaited  all  men.  Ho  was  the  general 
peacemaker  who  terminated  quarrels  between  brothers,  and  brongfat 
about  reconciliations  between  husband  and  wife.  There  was  onlj 
ono  pain  to  which  he  was  not  liimself  superior — the  disease  or  death 
of  friends.  Friendship  he  esteemed  the  greatest  of  all  hnman  bless- 
in  gr<,  so  that  he  treated  eveiy  one  who  was  really  manly  like  one 
of  his  own  family.  And  he  never  deserted  a  Mend,  until  be  had  lost 
all  hopes  of  his  return  to  virtue. 

We  begin  to  ask  ourselves  whether  all  this  happened  in  a  Grecian 
city,  in  tho  second  centur}'' — when  "  Greece  was  livine  Greece  no 
more  ;''  when  the  virtue  that  made  her  queen  of  the  nations  had  de- 
parted fi'om  her,  and  she  lay  like  a  captive  at  the  feet  of  Rome.  Happj 
the  people,  and  thiice  happy  the  philosopher  whose  steps 
never  dogged  by  that  evil  envy  which  follows  all  hnman 
and  which  is  never  conquered,  it  is  said,  but  by  death. 

It  had  persecuted  him  in  the  early  part  of  hi«  career,  bnt  he  had 
wrest  kid  with  and  overcome  it.  During  his  magistracy — ^for,  nnlikr 
tlic  ollior  Cniics,  he  neither  despised  citizenship  nor  neglected  the 
duties  of  a  citizen — he  was  accused  before  the  people  on  theee  chaiffis 
—that  he  never  sacrificed  to  Minerva,  and  that,  alone  in  the  city,  hf 
ha<l  never  been  initiated  into  tho  MvstericB  of  Elenais.     He 
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a  to  the  asaem  ly  with  a  sacrificial  fillet  rotmd  his  hair^  clothed 
long  white  sacrificial  garment,  and  pleaded  his  own  cause. 
Brva,  he  said,  stood  in  no  need  of  his  sacrifices ;  as  fbr  the  Mys- 
e,  they  were  either  good  or  bad;  were  he  initiated,  he  would 
BTery  one  he  had  a  chance  to  teD,  fijr  the  sake  of  humanity,  if 
bought  them  good,  and  if  not,  he  should  never  hesitate  to  caution 
>le  against  them.  The  populace,  who  had  taken  up  stones  to 
e  him,  were  calmed,  altered  their  minds,  and  ^illy  acquitted  him. 
ball  we  complete  this  slight  sketch  by  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
ioisms  of  Demonax  ?  The  reader  curious  in  genuine  Greek 
B  wiQ  find  some  forty  of  them  preserved  in  Lucian's  notice  of  the 
oflopher. 

.  cMtain  Sidonius,  boasting  one  day  that  he  had  traversed  the 
le  extent  of  philosophy,  said,  "  Were  Aristotle  to  call  me  I  could 
rith  him  to  the  Lyceum,  or  to  the  Academy  with  Plato,  or  could 
d  with  Zeno  at  the  Stoa  Poikile,  or  cotdd  keep  silence  with 
tiagoras."  Whereupon  Demonax,  rising  out  of  the  midst, 
aimed,  "  SidoniUs,  Pythagoras  is  calling  for  you." 
.  certain  athlete,  at  whom  Demonax  had  been  laughing  for 
ling  a  coloured  cloak,  laid  his  head  open  with  a  stone,  so  that 
blood  spouted  out.  All  the  spectators  in  a  rage  exclaimed,  "  Off 
I  him  to  the  Proconsul."  "  No,  no,  good  people,"  said  Demo- 
,  "  not  to  the  Proconsul,  but  to  the  surgeon,  if  you  please." 
^vegrinus,  another  Cynic,  discontented  with  his  laughing  and 
jing  himself  so  weD,  rebuked  him,  saying,  "  Demonax,  you  don't 
inct  yourself  like  a  dog  (cynically),"  and  got  this  answer, 
mgrinus,  you  don't  conduct  yourself  like  a  man." 
Vo  completely  ignorant  teachers  of  philosophy  were  arguing 
9ilier,  one  of  them  talking  nonsense  and  the  other  answering 
[ling  to  the  purpose.  Demonax  tamed  round  and  asked  a  friend, 
ren't  these  two  just  as  if  the  one  were  milking  a  he-goat  and  the 
sr  holding  a  sieve  for  the  milk  ?" 

tgathocles,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  was  boasting  himself  to  bo 
alone  prince  of  dialecticians.  "  But,"  said  Demonax,  "  if  you  are  a 
ice  how  can  you  bo  alone,  and  if  you  are  alone  how  can  you  be  a 
ice?" 

hte  day,  when  he  was  about  to  set  out  on  a  voyage,  a  friend  asked 
.  if  he  wasn't  afraid  of  being  eaten  by  the  fishes.  "  It  would,"  he 
wered,  "  be  indeed  ungrateful  in  me  to  object  to  that,  who  in  my 
e  have  eaten  so  many  of  them." 

i  certain  rhetorician  declaimed  badly.  Demonax  advised  him  to 
ctise  himself  in  speaking  before  somebody.  He  said  that  he  had 
Q  in  the  habit  of  repeating  his  speeches  aloud  to  himself.  "  Then," 
I  he,  "  I  see  how  it  is,  you  have  chosen  too  stupid  a  hearer." 
k.  person  was  strutting  about  in  a  new  cloak  with  a  handsome 
ad  stripe,  very  proud  of  it.  Demonax  came  up  and  said,  feeHng 
rver,  "  My  friend,  a  sheep  wore  tliis  before  you,  and  yet  he  was 
a  dieep." 
)ne  day  when  Epictetus  was  abusing  him  because  he  had  never 
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married,  maintaining  it  to  be  the  dniy  of  a  philosopher,  that  so  he 
might  leave  to  the  world  another  being  in  his  place  when  he  died, 
Demonax  Avittily  replied,  "  Give  me,  then,  one  of  your  daughters  to 
wife,  Epictetns."     But  that  philosopher  was  himself  nnmarried. 

These  instances  of  his  jokes  may  suffice  for  the  modem  reader. 
They  are  not  witty  of  set  purpose  and  dehberate  intention ;  thev  are 
the  genial  plaUanierics  of  a  kindly,  placid,  and  hnmorons  man.  §oxne 
of  them  would  do  credit  to  a  first-rate  wit  of  our  own  day ;  othen 
have  that  choice  flavour  once  well  known  as  Attic  salt ;  and  in  nonfl 
of  them  is  there  any  tinge  of  ill-nature  or  bitterness.  There  flows 
throughout  that  tender  under-current  of  compassionate  sympathj 
for  human  weakness  and  error  which  is  never  wanting  to  the  tma 
humorist.  In  his  recorded  sayings  about  Grod  and  immortality  ire 
find  this  mixed  up  with  the  dSia^pca,  or  moral  indifferentism  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  Cynics.  Some  one  asked  him  who  were 
happy,  lie  answered,  that  he  alone  was  happy  who  was  free.  His  firiend 
replied,  that  quantities  of  men  were  free.  "  Nay,"  said  he,  '*  but  I 
think  him  only  free  who  neither  fears  anything  nor  hopes  anytlmur.** 

"  But  how  can  that  come  about,  for  all  of  us  are  surely  subjects  to 
hope  and  fear  ?"  "  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  and  if  you  look  through 
life  you  will  discover  that  nothing  is  worthy  of  fear  or  hope,  since 
joys  and  sorrows  alike  come  one  day  to  an  end." 

The  co;iclusion  Ls  not  a  logical  one,  and  the  fact  on  which  it  is 
buUt  no  fact  at  all.  Yet  such  as  it  was,  it  was  the  faith  of  a  large 
section  of  the  ancient  world.  Some  one  once  asked  him  whether 
the  soul  is  immortal.  "Yes,"  ho  answered,  "but  just  as  all  thinjzs 
are" — indestructible  as  matter  is,  Ixicausc  it  «;  but  it  is  foolish,  he 
would  liave  said,  to  talk  about  it  as  if  it  were  a  separate  unity  thit 
would  live  for  ever,  a  personal  life  apart  from  all  other  things,  h 
will  shift,  and  change,  and  grow,  like  matter — ^immortal,  because  the 
All  never  dies,  but  immortal  only  as  a  fragment,  or  aggregate  of 
fragments,  of  the  All.  In  one  majestic  sense  it  is  certainly  immortal, 
but  not  in  that  fond  individual  sense  in  which  the  himian  heart  kmgs 
for  its  immortality. 

Shall  we  hear  with  what  consolations  he  silences  sorrow?  He 
came  up  to  a  man  who  was  lamenting  the  death  of  his  son  mod 
refusing  all  comfort,  and  said  that  he  was  a  Mage,  and  could  summon 
ii[)  liis  s()n\s  shade  for  him,  if  he  would  only  name  three  men  who 
had  never  mourned  for  any  one  at  all.  The  father  was  unable  to 
recollect  a  single  name.  "  Why  then,  my  foolish  friend,  do  yon 
think  your  single  grief  imbearable,  when  yet  you  can  find  no  one 
whatsoever  without  experience  of  sorrow  ?"  A  poet  of  our  own  time* 
has  told  us 

"  Tliat  I088  is  common  does  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter ;  rather  more ; 
Too  common  !     Never  morning  wore 
To  evening  bnt  some  heart  did  break." 

Vacant  chaff,  well  meant  for  grain,  was  all  that  Demonax  hsd 
to  oiTor.     This,  and  the  poor  assertion  that  the  dear  son  who  had  leA 
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8  father's  love,  like  last  smnmer's  Bimshme,  was  stall  &  portion  of 
e  All. 

We  ate  fold  that  Demonax  was  fondest  of  repeating  that  line  of 
bmer — 

KorSav  ofiaji  i  T  itpyoi  &vrip,  o  Tt  iroXXa  lopyw. 

It  IB  the  same  weariness  and  dIsappointni(<iit  that  wo  hear  in 
ocIesiaeteB — "  There  is  no  remembrance  of  the  n-iee  more  than  of 
le  fool  for  ever ;  seeing  that  which  now  is,  in  the  Jays  to  come  shall  all 
)  forgotten.  And  how  dieth  the  wise  man  F  An  the  fool."  It  is  the 
OD  and  substance  of  his  best  philosophy — a  syslt-m  whose  hope  was 
k  death,  whose  central  behef  was,  that  there  ■v.n.-i  tio  meaning  in  the 
(jtsterj  of  life,  and  that  we  are  mere  bnbbk-s  cm  the  wandering 
kters.  How  could  it  stand  against  that  new  it>velation  of  life  and 
unortality  which  told  the  mourner  that  his  friends  who  had  fallen 
deep  "  rest  from  their  labonre,  and  their  worts  do  follow  them  ?" 
That,  comparison  could  subsist  between  the  dix-itDcst  songs  of  Argive 
liilosophies  and  this  noble  mnsic  which  was  beginning  to  fill  the 
ibnnoed  world  ? 

We  hare  sketched  one  of  the  best  lives  of  that  ptrLshed  time. 
hese  philosophies,  as  we  now  know,  had  no  truth  to  pi'oclaim  that 
told  m&intain  its  hold  on  the  great  masses  of  munkind.  It  was 
ilywhen  out  of  them  such  a  life  arose  that  the  majestic  movement  of 
hristianity  could  for  an  inat  t  pause.  And  out  of  them  few  such 
res  issued.  We  hear  everyr  -e  of  philosopliers  whose  fine  words 
ere  their  sole  contributions  hnman  living;  and  theao  fine 

lorda  were  falsified  and  mocl  oy  gross  sensimlity,  by  poor  impoe- 
ire,  by  meanness,  avarice,  hypocrisy.  They  uiu.st  have  had  their 
se  in  convincing  many  that  the  old  things  bad  passed  away.  And 
ich  a  hfe  as  that  of  Uemonax,  simple,  pure,  heroic,  sustained  by  no 
igh  hopes  of  future  reward,  nobly  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  heart 
ad  conscience,  ought  to  have  tauglit  the  early  Christians  ft  lesson 
r  wider  cliarity  than  they  over  seem  to  liavc  learnt. 

His  power  was  buried  in  his  self-opened  grave.  He  found  that 
le  people  ceased  to  obey  liis  counsels  ;  he  felt  that  he  was  beginning 
>  need  some  help  from  others,  ceasing  to  be  "  in  himself,  for  himself, 
ifficient."  He  told  his  friends  that  the  play  was  played  out,  and, 
jfiising  Kustciiance,  he  departed  out  of  life,  joyful,  and  such  as  he 
ad  always  appeared  to  those  who  knew  him.  The  people  that  had 
nown  liiin  knew  liim  no  more  for  ever. 

The  stars  that  had  filled  the  darkness  wero  dying  out  in  the  fresh- 
ess  of  that  spring  dawn.  Only  here  and  there  a  splendid  planet 
till  glimmered  whitely  in  the  deepening  blue.  To  tliese  watchers 
f  the  night  the  supremo  hour  liad  come ;  it  was  an  hour  without 
idnc.ss,  full  of  ho|)c.  It  was  in  the  presence  of  an  unimagined  glory 
bat  they  faded  away,  "  for  the  day-spring  from  on  high  had  visited 
liem,  and  the  day-star  arisen  in  their  hearts." 
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V. 
MISS  BRIDGErS   CHARITIES. 

Miss  Eridoet  lives  in  a  cottage  just  outside  our  town.  The  dweDioj 
itself  is  half  lost  amid  the  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  luxuriant  tan^  of 
its  garden^  and  orchard,  and  sloping  meadow.  Though  she  is.  £or  a 
single  woman,  lich,  her  rooms  are  small,  and  simply  fumiahed ;  and 
she  lives  plainly  and  quietly  enough.  Only  iu  flowers  is  she  luxnnou 
Her  greenhouse  in  winter,  her  garden  in  spring,  summer^  and  aatana 
are  like  glimpses  of  Ixlen.  A  fat  little  pony  and  a  sleek  Aldene; 
cow  are  among  her  belongings.  The  former  dniws  her  little  csniagd 
in  wliich  she  makes  those  constant  excursions  of  heis  to  all  soxU  of 
out-of-the-way  places.  When  we  see  her  driving  past  our  windovi^ 
though  we  ciuinot  often  have  any  idea  ichere,  we  niay  be  perfectly 
sure  irhij  she  is  going.  She  is  bound  on  one  of  her  miasioni^ 
missions  of  charity,  as  we  well  know,  though  she  may  be  going  to  i 
house  whci'e  splendour,  and  not  poverty  is  regnant,  to  bestow  hn 
good  gifts  on  those  whom  want,  in  its  worldly  and  accustomed  seaae, 
never  came  near. 

For  !Miss  Ih-idget's  charity  is  not  quite  like  most  other  people'a  It 
is  not  loss,  indeed,  but  more.  She  interprets  the  word  accorddng  to  hi 
old  scriptural  sense,  a  wider  one  than  is  conventionaUy  given  to  iL 
"  The  greatest  of  these  three  is  loue"  would  be  her  rondeiing  of  that 
vital  saying. 

Tlius  monc}',  or  money's  worth,  is  the  least  of  the  things  she  givsi 
She  carrier  her  fctympalliy,  her  companionship,  her  cheerful  face  and 
plt^asant  talk  to  all  who  neeiL  And  many  there  are  who  do  need. 
She  is  ahvavt^  bestowing  these  good  intluonces  of  hers  somewhere.  Her 
house  is  clastic  in  it  capacity  of  receiving  guests,  ^fany  an  inraliJ 
has  revivi'd  to  slren^^tli  and  health  iu  that  pivtty  spare  room  with  the 
south  window  that  looks  over  the  },Mnk*n  to  the  valley,  rich  in  loliape, 
lovely  with  li^ht  and  shadow,  niul  about  whicli  jieace  ami  sei^nify 
seem  to  hr  an  almost  visible  atmosphere.  It  is  not  only  the  invalid  io 
bo<ly  either  who  claim  lier  care.  The  aiflicteil,  the  nnhappr,  the 
fn'ti'iil,  the  discontented  have  been  iinnates  of  that  cheerAil  oottapR, 
to  their  al>iding  benefit.  There  is  something  wonderftilly  infcctioiu  in 
the  wholesome  life  that  goes  on  there.  Miss  Bridget  is  at  once  »o 
actiA'c,  yet  so  calm  ;  so  emotional,  yet  quiet ;  so  busy,  yet  so  capable  of 
re]M)se.  The  day  with  her  is  a  round  of  duties  made  beautifol  in  their 
fulfilment.  It  is  not  that  lier  circumstances  are  plcasanter  than  those 
of  other  ]»eople — even  than  those  of  other  **  maiden  ladies;"  bat  her 
Way  i>f  meeting' tlnm  and  dealing  with  them  seems  to  tnmamate  th^ 
eomnionesl  event  to  ^oM,  and  distils  fnun  the  raddcst  and  !ea&t 
lu-oniisin;<  jnaterials,  essence  mo.st  fragrant  and  divine. 

1  never  knew  any  one  so  thoughtfully  kind,  so  delicately  generooi 
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aa  iba     Tiie  pioiideit  apiiit,  the  nvut  moibid  seniitiTeneia  never  wu 

even  bruised  under  her  ministratioDS.  She  has  a  way  of  mnViTig  the 
part  of  acceptance  so  gracioualy  aaay.  There  ia  no  atooping  to  receive 
from  her.  Abuoat  aa  unconacioualy  and  painleealy  do  we  leceive  light 
from  the  sun,  life  boia  the  air,  it  seems  to  me,  aa  kindneeaea  and  ben^ta 
from  Mies  Bridget. 

She  thinks  of  bo  many  things  that  uuvor  oucur  to  other  pcoplu.  If 
the  makes  a  present,  it  is  sure  to  he  aouiuthiuK  tlut  tltti  receiver 
eapecially  needs  or  desirea ;  and  liow  glm  diBcovere  such  needs  or 
wiabca,  not  only  among  her  own  intiiimtB  friuuds.  but  through  all  liar 
realm  of  reoipiente,  is  a  ceaseless  ]  ■i-i'^ilKiiity  to  more  obtuae  minda. 
Who  but  ahe  would  have  chosen  the  muEliu  iI^bs  for  poor  little  Beaay 
Slerens,  neglected  and  motheriesa,  w  lio  was  on  a  visit  at  Uie  vicarage^ 
and  whom  nobody  discovered  to  be  pretty  till  the  taateful,  beooming 
■  diesB — so  unlike  her  otdinary  garmeiils — revealed  the  feet,  and  aroused 
good  Mra.  Bligh  to  take  more  inten^et  iu  her  nuiot  iiieoa  \  Who  but 
Miss  Bridget  induced  young  Tborotou  to  luiini  cheaa,  and  come  to  her 
of  eveoinga  to  piny,  instiiaU  of  going  to  liia  "  club"  at  the  Royal  Hotel, 
.  where  billiards  and  brandy-and-wator  were  fast  becoming  too  familiar 
to  him  )  Was  not  her  present  of  a  concertina  to  the  musio-loving 
boy  Harry  llillward  the  cause  of  that  young  genius  taking  to  study 
hard  till  piano  and  organ  succeeded  the  humbler  instrument,  and  hu  is 
now  a  flourishing  teacher  and  composer,  of  whose  name  our  town  ia 
proud? 

And  speaking  of  music — how  aha  k.vca  it !  She  ia  not  young  i  aa, 
her  virtues  and  sweetnesses  are  not  tlinpo  of  youth — untried,  eager,  and 
hopeful,  intensely  bright,  and  soon  hlL-idow^d,  like  a  spring  day — but 
rather  resembling  one  of  those  ambi;r  outunui  days,  when  the  paa- 
siouatcucss  of  life  has  passetl  away  from  its  beauty  and  its  happiness, 
and  has  left  it  jmi-c  and  good  and  holy.  She  is  not  young,  I  say — 
and  yet,  over  and  ovvr  again,  when  she  has  been  listening  to  mueic 
of  lii'i:thoven  or  Mozart,  or  even  sometimes  when  she  has  herself  been 
playing  some  of  those  stniple  *'bits"  of  pathetic  tenderness  or  solemn 
sweetUL'ss  that  she  specially  loves,  I  have  scon  her  cheek  glow  like  a 
girl's,  and  her  soft  eyes  kindle  with  an  intensity  of  delight  that  we 
can  hardly  understand,  perhaps,  as  iKlouging  to  her  autumnal  and 
chastened  tune  of  life. 

And  tliis  brings  me  to  the  special  incident  I  purposed  to  nanate. 
Il  lii^  always  struck  me  with  surprise,  knowing  ^Ii^  Bridget's  sensitive 
appreciation  of  good  music,  that  she  was  invariably  so  i«ady — so  eager — 
with  her  patronage  of  thoso  wandering  artistes  who,  in  our'a  as  in 
moat  other  country  towns,  over  and  anon  announce,  in  badly-printed 
but  elegantly- worded  circulars,  that  "they  will  have  the  honour  of 
giving  a  giaud  evening  concert  on  such  and  such  a  day,  when  will 
appt;ar  lliih  li.llowiug  distinguished  performers." 

.■iuih  il  iiotilitalion  came  one  morning  when  I  was  lingering  about 
the  pretty  parlour,  now  watching  Miss  Bridget,  aa  she  tended  the 
plants  in  the  green-houso,  now  straying  out  at  the  opened  giasa  door 
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into  the  garden,  dewy  and  bright  and  £»grant  with  first  thoughii  d 
spring. 

"  *  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormonde  beg  respectfully  to  announce  that  tlwr 
will  have  the  honour  of  giving  a  Soiree  Musicals  at  the  Town  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  23rd  instant,* "  I  quoted  aloud,  from  the 
paper  she  handed  to  nic.  "And  here  is  the  programme  on  the  other 
side,"  I  added ;  and  went  on,  in  a  disdainfully  criitical  mannez;  to 
enumerate  the  trite  morccaux  that  were  to  be  perfoimed  on  the  oca- 
sion  : — "  *  The  Last  Eose  of  Summer — jVIts.  Ormonde  ;  Fantaai, 
Pianoforte — Miss  Ormonde  ;  Comic  Song — ^Wanted  a  Wife — ^Mr. 
Ormonde;  Duett — Mrs.  and  Miss  Ormonde,  What  are  the  Wild 
Waves  Saying ;  Solo  on  the  Flute,  Mr.  Ormonde,  accompanied  on  the 
Piano  by  li'Iiss  Onnonde,'  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  I  hope  tiie  audience  will  hire 
enough  of  the  Ormonde  family,"  I  remarked,  flippantly.  "To  he 
sure,  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the  selection  will  compensate  for  th* 
slight  monotony  in  the  performers." 

"  We  shall  see,"  Miss  Bridget  said,  while  carefully  inspecting  a  pel 
camellia,  from  which  she  had  been  plucking  the  spent  blossoms ;  **iyr 
rather  we  shall  hear,  when  the  evening  comes." 

"Dear  ma'am,  you  surely  don't  intend  to  ^o  to  this  afiair  ?  Ton, 
who  are  so  fond  of  really  good  music" 

"  JSIy  dear,  periiaps  it  is  because  I  love  music  so  much  that  I  hare  a 
store  of  tenderness  for  all  its  disciples — even  to  the  humblest  I  ftel 
a  great  compassion  and  sympathy  for  these  poorer  musicians  vho 
wander  about  in  search  of  patronage.  I  believe  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  hannless,  painstaking,  and  poor  :  and  their  lives  of  uncertainH' 
and  anxiety  must  be  very  hard — especially  to  the  women-" 

"  I  always  thought  they  were  rather  a  vagabond  set,"  I  said,  with 
the  trenchant  directness  of  seventeen  and  a  half^  "and  not  at  aH 
suitable  objects  for  one's  charity." 

"  Xay,  of  wliiit  order  of  human  beings  can  we  truly  say  that  f ' 
she  asked  me,  gently. 

"  Well,  but  I  mean,  I  thought  these  kind  of  people  were  not  alwars 
the  best  characters  in  the  world,  and  that  it  was  doing  no  real  good  Vo 
encourage  them." 

"Your  expressions  are  so  wide,  my  dear  child,"  Miss  Bridget 
answered,  smiling,  "  that  it  is  rather  diihcult  to  discuss  them.  It  is 
truc^  that  these  poor  people  fall  ver}-  far  short  of  perfection,  even  in  a 
worldly  sense ;  but  if  you  mean  to  imply  that  they  are  ordinarily  had 
characters,  1  ailirm  that,  to  the  best  of  my  Ix'lief,  and  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  you  are  wrong." 

The  colour  had  risen  in  her  clear,  pale  cheek.  For  all  her  tiity 
yoai*8  she  looked  actually  pretty,  while  thus  defending  the  cause  *he 
had  taken  under  her  jn-otection.  A  sudden  sense  of  my  own  hasty, 
pert  ])re.suniption  alllicted  me  witli  giriish  shame,  and  I  said  no  mow. 
But  what  tlnj  dear,  ^'ciitle  friend  had  said,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  she  said  it,  impressed  me  a  good  deal.  I  thought  of  it  afWr^ 
wards,  before  subsequent  events  had  deepened  Uie  impression  of  her 
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words.  And  I  even  petitioned  at  home  to  go  to  the  said  concert,  whether 
most  out  of  compunction  or  curiosity,  at  this  distance  of  time  I  am 
hardly  pix^pared  to  s«ay ;  but  I  know  the  former  feeling  had  at  least 
something  to  do  with  it. 

And  the  appointed  time  arrived.  It  was  a  cold,  rainy  March 
evening,  so  miserable  that  there  was  a  considerable  discussion. before 
I  and  the  brother  who  was  to  act  as  my  escort  were,  allowed  to  go ; 
but  we  pleaded  hard  and  sore,  and  at  last  gained  our  point.  This  spice 
of  difficulty  gave  a  new  zest  to  the  proceeding  :  and  it  was  in  high 
spirits  that  about  a  quarter-past  seven  o'clock  we  got  under  the  hood 
cSr  the  chaise,  and  drove  off  to  the  town. 

So   deserted   and   shining  with  wet   were   the 
clattered  through  the  streets  !     When  we  drew  up  at 
Uie  Town  Hall,  one  or  two   people  were  just 
umbrellas,  and  going  in.     Also,  I  saw  the  old  fly  wj 
always  used  on  her  nocturnal  excursio  ai       roi 

off.     Besides  this,  there  was  no  sign  ox  go  } 

different,  as  I  thought  to  myseli",  to  the  oc  ou  v  [ 

visited  this  temple  of  the  public  J         it       n  (      lown,  i      Ai 
of  the  autumn  before,  when  there  i?  V^       ) 

in  a  line  along  the  street,  waiting  lor  in  :n       jei 

"  Tm  afraid  these  musical  people  w       i        e  a  ""  ' 

brother  observed  in  the  off-hand  and  i       vu  ^i  a 

world,  as  he  handed  me  out  of  the  ch;     3.    *  *-        1;  e^       1       f 
be  such  bricks  as  you  and  me,  Fan,  you  know," 

"  And  Miss  Bridget,**  I  suggested.  "  She's  here.  K  we  can,  let  us 
get  seats  beside  her,  Frank." 

"  My  dear,  I  expect  we  may  have  our  choice  of  position.  There 
seems  no  one  here  to  take  tlie  tickets,  even." 

^Viid,  indeed,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  the  door  stood  partly  open 
leading  into  the  assembly-room ;  we  could  see  the  long  lines  of 
empty  seats,  with  one  or  two  people  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
**  shilling  places  ;"  but  only  Miss  Bridget  and  the  two  friends  she  had 
brought  with  her  in  the  reserved  stalls. 

AVhile  Frank,  ticket  in  hand,  was  reconnoitering,  a  side-door  opened, 
and  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  pale,  dark  face,  and  an  indescribable  air  of 
uneasy  excitement  about  him,  came  forward.  He  took  the  tickets  with 
a  polite  bow,  and  carefully  indicated  to  us  the  best  way  to  reach  our 
seats,  concluding  his  attentions  by  presenting  us  each  with  a  pro- 
gramme. 

I  sidled  up  to  dear  Miss  Bridget.  She  was  pleased  to  see  us  there  ; 
but  her  fair  face  was  looking  pained  and  anxious  I  at  once  saw.  And 
when  Frank  said  something  in  his  boyishly  curt  way  about  '*  crowded 
audience/'  her  eyes  became  ([liite  sad,  and  I  heard  her  say  to  the  old 
friend  who  sat  next  her  : 

*'  My  heart  aches  for  these  poor  people.  Frank  means  no  harm, 
dear  boy  ;  but  it  is  pitiful  to  think  that  what  is  only  a  jest  to  some  of 
us  is  such  actual  misery  to  others.     There's  an  incongruity  in  it     It 
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=renL=  3=  if  LiLiin  heiitr  oicL:  ;o  feel  for  one  motiier  always,  lad 
ye:,"'  ■i::*^?  i  :..::.-i:.^"i!  pa^^isc:.  sle  i^id^  reTerently,  •*!  can  see  ibe 
:r.:.r- :'-•'-  L.^r  :v  wLi-.h  Lis  order-^i  i:  otherwise-" 

V/:.ri.  :':.:  :::^r  ■:■:  ■^:■Il2:rE.•:cL^^n:  cniTed,  I  counted  onlr  tfainr 
T-=:::'.-- -  :-;^-:y.:.  T"j  or  three  stiolled  in  afterwaiddy  niakixig  a  d(K:T 
*:ri::i:.:-;  '1  :r:r.r  :hr  sir^inir  of  >lr.  and  Miss  Ormonde's  duct  I 
:i:-::-:4  I  =.  v.-  t'.. :  jale  man's  fi^o  lijhi  up  slightly  at  each  newooma. 
lifjiii  h-':  an  i  h:5  sister  san.'  very  well :  and  the  Toang  lady  looked 
blooL-uR^-  an- 1  lively.  She  was,  indeed,  quite  the  life  of  the  pft-r 
O'Tioeit.  .Sh-:  phiycd  ill  the  aocoiupanixnents,  hesides  *"  brilliant  piis* 
f'^rt-:  ]ii;0':-»  :"  fin  1  whvH  Mrs.  Ormonde  failed  to  ap]iear,  she  sffij: 
*'  l^^niiio  Prln-':':  Charlie"  with  such  grace  and  spirit  that  the  scaur. 
aU'li'.n^ -J  wa:-  roisc-d  to  entiiusiasm.  and  demanded  it  over  again  vitL 
ho i  =t ♦. ;  ous  una n imi t v. 

At  Li=jt;  tli^r  advf-nt  of  the-  jtrima-donna  could  be  delayed  no  longer, 
and  Mrs.  i'hmondr:  appeared.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  she  was  t-it 
i!I.  }1<:Y  ^v}iite  faoe.  with  tho  large  eyes  looking  hollow,  and  with  i 
.^tianq".  blank  expression,  hauntetl  me  for  many  a  day.  So  did  \h* 
tono-  of  her  voice  as  she  sauiLr  some  brilliant  bravura,  all  the  shon- 
'.oniin^'s  in  wliich  were  most  ingeniously  veiled  by  the  enei^:i\ 
jioconipanyist.  Poor  thing,  poor  thing  1  \Vhen  her  husband  led  ktr 
'iff  tho  platform,  ii  seemed  to  me  that  she  could  hardly  hold  ap  anv 
](}U'^fv.  I  Wi's  actually  afraid  to  look  at  Miss  Bridget,  to  see  the  punoi 
svmpathv  in  her  face. 

1  r;ni«.iijl)er  there  followed  a  comic  song  from  Mr.  Ormonde,  in 
whicli,  too,  ho  aflually  came  out  so  oddly  droll  and  humorous  thai  b- 
aw(^]:.-  sljoiits  of  j'au;xhter,  and  an  ea^cr  encore  at  the  conclusion.  H* 
conij)li^Ml,  jiiirl  substituted  another  according  to  nde.  Somehow.  tL 
.spiiit  s'rfriufd  to  lijive  evai)0i"atc«l,  however,  from  this  second  jiwah: 
essay.  It  was  as  il"  he  Lad  strung  his  energies  up  to  a  certain  poin:. 
ln-yond  wlii«li  it  was  im]>0f>sible  to  go. 

Tlirii  Miss  (MnioMile,  beaming',  smiling,  and  easy,  warbled  an«.4ht-r 
sr)n;:,  and  play.Ml  jinotlier  grand  "piece.''  And  then  the  "grand  TiVaI 
<lin-t,''  JJndd  ill  (Jhfnnnuni,  Mr.  and  !Mrs.  Ormonde,  was  to  follow. 
They  a})]K'anMl  ;  h<,*  lea<ling  her,  and  seemingly  trying  to  encourage  ar.  i 
rliccr  Jier.  \  ri'meniber  she  smiled  \\\\  at  him  once — such  a  pithc-ti-' 
Mnilc  ! 

I  dare  say,  girl  as  I  was  then,  I  could  not  understand  half  th- 
l»atli()s  that  there  was  in  tliose  two  worn,  anxious  creatures  singini; 
lo^^^'thf-r  that  Icn'ler  musi«»  that  was  probabl}' full  of  sweet  memories :«» 
hntli  ol'  them.  Ihit  we  could  all  of  us  appreciate  the  fact,  that  in  i:.-: 
jiiidsl  (»i'  tlie  graceful  florid  movement  the  poor  wife's  voice  suJdenlr 
I'altc.n'd.  Slie  tried  to  recover  herself,  failed  ;  and  burying  her  ysiic 
lac"  in  It' r  liandk'«ivliicf,  with  a  curious  inarticulate  cry  was  hall  h-^i. 
h.-ill' cjiiTi-'d  off  th''  littl"  sta'_r(\ 

TImmv  u'ms  an  :i])uli>;,'y  made,  and  the  iudefatigiilile  Miss  Onai-nit 
suhstitut.'il  a  s(>n;<  of  her  own,  and  then  another  piano  solo,  I  MiiT«». 
Hut   Miss   IVidgt't  liad  risen  to  go;  and  1  kept  cloaely  bccide  hir. 
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lioping  she  would  inquire,  and  we  should  lieac  something  mote  about 
the  uiifortunat<j  concert-giveis. 

I  was  not  deceived.  Mias  Bridget  wont  straight  to  the  mistress  of 
the  hotel,  and  asked  her  one  or  two  questions.  Then  we  heaid  the 
cause  of  Mrs.  Ormonde's  illness  and  emotion.  Her  child,  a  little  bab; 
of  a  few  mouths  old,  was  dying,  they  feared.  She  had  been  nursing 
and  watching  it  unceasingly  ever  since  they  came,  throe  days  ago ; 
and  there  appeared  little  hope  now  of  saving  it  Miss  Bridget  wrote 
a  few  lines  in  pencil  on  a  card,  and  begged  it  might  be  at  once  sent 
in  to  Mrs.  Ormonde.  For  the  first  time,  then,  I  noticed  how  Teiy 
vbite  and  trembling  she  was.  But  when  I  said  so,  and  clung  round 
her  with  eager  aiai'ui,  she  gently  put  ma  aside,  only  saying  : 

"  My  lovo,  I  believe  that  this  poor  lady  ia  the  daughter  of  an  old 
fiiend.     I  knew  her  father  once.     Please  God  I  may  be  of  some  use  to 

It  proved  to  he  eo.  Presently  Misri  [iTir];.,'ct  ilisiippe.ired,  lo  be 
adniitted  into  the  room  where  the  mothi  i-  \iii-s  sitting  with  her  dying 
child  on  lier  lap,  her  poor,  tearless  ej ,  ■.  n  ;iU.-liing  its  every  feint, 
gaapiug  breath.  .  .  .  They  told  me  ni  iJl  this — I  did  not  seo  it. 
I  was  waiting  the  while  in  the  landlady's  jiiiilour — in  much  disturbance 
of  mind— till  Prank  came  to  take  me  li..i,.c.  Thon  I  sent  to  Misa 
liiidget  to  know  what  she  intended  to  di.  mid  .in  imploring  appeal  to 
be  told  liow  all  was  going  on.  They  broii;,'hl  me  back  a  scrap  of  paper 
with  a  lino  or  two  of  her  small,  fair  writins;  on  it,  telling  me  that  she 
would  remain,  that  a  few  hours  more  must:  cud  the  little  life  ;  and 
asking  iiio  to  send  word  to  her  cottage  for  her  confidential  servant  to 
come  to  luT  at  ontc. 

It  was  a  gi-ciit  hapiiincss  to  he  so  far  of  use.  And  after  that  we 
tlrove  huini;  uiidiT  tlu'  stars,  for  it  had  cleared  up,  the  clouds  had 
lr"p]".il  (ill'  iifirlliwanl,  and  the  transparent,  crisp,  cool  air  was  liko 
tii:.l  .>!,■.  ni\vly-vit[ili?.i>d  world.  Indeed,  everything  l.wked  and  felt  so 
Ii'-a.-.'ct'iil — « ilii  ii  i'l  iiijo  liL'viind  all  davli-iht  brightness — that  it  smote 
niysl.Tioiisly  ..ii  my  .SL-lliuud  lieiUl,  i"is  if  it  wore  t^-iiig  to  tell  me 
Sijiicihiii^  ill  ii  l;(ii,L.'uii;;i-  thai  as  yit  1  rould  only  imperfectly  nndurstand. 

.\n  iuiiiiiiisi.'  Mnr.,iiii>u  Hiis  citiis.'d  in  our  neighljourhood  by  the 
I'Siraoivliuary  inorii.lin.L,'  <ii'  Miss  JSridget,  who,  on  the  following  day, 
iTtually  ni'iivMl  iiUn  li,r  housu  the  whole  Ormonde  family!  Mr. 
OrmoiiiK'  iinJ  his  sL^i'i  almost  immediately  went  away  for  a  time  on 
prolV=sii>i]nl  l,u.-iii('s,-i,  I  believe,  for,  of  eimrsc,  the  work  of  life  had 
to  gri  oil  all  tli''  S.1U1C.  I'ut  the  Ijercaved  mother,  who  was  indeed  too 
wvlik  and  ill  to  tiMvel,  ivmaim-d  with  Miss  Bridget.  Very  often  we 
Ui'd  U,  iiifit  IL. -i-  Iwo  goin^'  or  iviiiriiin;;  from  the  church-yard,  where, 
ui;.|  r  ,1  silv^^r  l,i.vh-lrr,-,  wa^i  Iho  little  b.iby's  Rl-avo. 

And  our ,  !  .-|:i>iii  ;iu  fviiiiii','  ill  Uif  (.'ottiigo,  just  before  the  Ormondes 
l-\:.  .\iid  I  i'..-|i.  uii.d  iiiy-;ill',  with  the  passionate  remorse  of  youth, 
wh./Ti  i  liiuLid  hirtv  ^■■■iitlr,  and  kindly,  and  good  these  "musical 
pi.'oiilc,  ■  oi  whom  1  liail  dared  to  spijuk  so  slightingly,  really  were. 
Tliiy  wci'c  \i'n',  very  jwor,  that  was  evident ;    but  Mrs.  Ormonde  as 
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evidently  was  what  we  conventionally  call  "a  lady/'  in  instinct 
and  feeling',  as  in  every  detail  of  manner  and  speeciL  Her  husbanA 
too,  had  all  the  quieter  qualities  of  a  gentleman,  though  sometliiiu: 
struck  my  girlish  censorship  as  wanting  in  hiiu,  as  comixii>?il 
with  my  father  and  brothel's.  Even  in  Miss  Ormonde — wha« 
dashing,  easy  manner  in  public  had  rather  dismayed  me — I  foun«i  a 
good  deal  to  like.  And  out  of  a  larger  experience  since  then,  let  m*^ 
add  that  I  have  knoAvn  many  young  ladies  of  high  standing  in  sotioiy 
whose  self-confidence  has  been  quite  as  great,  and  in  whom  "  boldnc;? " 
and  "  energy "  have  been  admired  and  extolled,  whose  reasons  for  *•> 
far  overstepping  the  track  of  quieter  womanliness  could  hardly  have 
been  so  cogent  or  so  righteous  as  Louisa  Ormonde's. 

Then  they  were  all  so  fond  and  proud  of  one  another  I  It  was 
delightful  to  see  their  undoubting  appreciation  of  each  other's  jx)wer?w 
Miss  Ormonde  thought  well  of  Mario's  voice  and  style — it  wis 
excellent — it  was  admirable  ;  but her  brother's  !  all  the  best  ad- 
jectives were  reserved  for  his  singing  of  "/^  niio  tesoro^*  or,  "Th 
m'  amiy  In  the  same  way,  both  Mr.  and  ^Nlrs.  Ormonde  implicitlj 
believed  that  their  sister  w^as  destined  to  eclipse  all  living  puuiistes 
and  contralto  singers.     Her  compass  was  not  so  extensive  as  Alboni's. 

they  would  admit,  but^  as  for  anytliing  else .     And  compass 

was  not  every  tiling. 

After  they  were  gone  I  often  heai-d  of  them  from  Miss  Bridget, 
and  gradually  the  news  grew  brighter.  She  doubtless  aided  them  in 
every  way  that  she  could ;  but  she  told  me  that  they  were  venr 
sensitive,  and  what  is  called  "  proud,"  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  know 
how  to  assist  them.  However,  at  last  she  was  enabled  to  procure  fi»r 
liLiu  a  good  appointment  as  organist  at  a  large  town  twenty  miles  away 
from  us.  And  after  that  all  seemed  to  go  well  with  them,  and  I  heani 
of  increasing  prosperity  every  time  I  inquired. 

Once  it  came  into  my  mind  suddenly  to  ask  Miss  Bridget — 

"  And  what  sort  of  person  was  I^Irs.  Ormonde's  father  \  Did  you 
know  him  very  well  ]" 

**  Yes,  ver}'^  well.'* 

"Was  it  long  ago  r' 

"  He  has  been  dead  twenty  yeai*s.  He  was  a  dear  friend  of  my 
brother's/- 

A  long  i)ause,  which  somehow  1  did  not  feel  inclined  to  intermi't 
by  any  new  ([uestion.     l>ut  at  length  she  quietly  resumed  : 

"He  loved  music  so  intensely  tliey  said  it  was  a  mailness  ;  and  then 
diHereures  arose  between  him  and  his  father,  and  he  married  against 
his  will,  and  directly  after  he  ran  aAvay,  and  was  not  heard  of  f^r 
years.  During  that  time,  we  lieartl  afterwards,  he  and  his  wife  had  loJ 
this  wandering  musician  life.  And  I  dare  say,"  Miss  Bridget  said,  in 
a  eleiirer  and  more  ehectrful  voice,  **  that  it  was  the  thought  of  my  i>ld 
fri(?nd  made  me  always  feel  so  tenderly  to  the  whole  class.*' 

"  How  strange,"  1  said,  very  softly,  "that  you  should  have  at  la«l 
met  his  daughter,  and  been  such  a  hel])  and  comfort  to  her!" 
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I  answer  camo.     Tiii'iiinji  i-ound  shyly,  I  saw  tho  dear,  fair  face, 
the  large  tcai*  slowly  tolling  down  it.     But  she  smiled  serenely 
est  moment,  while  saying,  in  her  quiet,  earnest  way  : 
'.  thank  God  for  it — and  for  all  things  !" 


:  ANNEXATION  AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  SAVOY- 

Emperor,  or  Napoleon  III.,  seeinw  tu  have  adopted  for 
■olitical  motto,  "  qui  iieacii  tligsimiih/y  neurit  regnare."  He 
a&  to  think  that  the  principal  use  of  language  is  to  conceal 
fht,  and  donbtloss  values  nis  ambassadors  at  the  Tarious 
9  of  Europe,  in  proportion  as  they  come  up  to  Sir  Efonty 
on's  famous  definition  of  "  men  st'ut  tu  lie  abroad  for  the 
of  their  country,"  His  conduct  in  regard  to  the  recent 
cation  of  Savoy  has  been  deceitfiil,  unscnipulou.s,  and  grasp- 
He  has  indeed  attained  the  object  tif  his  ambition,  and  has 
t  to  France  a  territory  of  nearly  6,l)l>0  square  miles,  peopled 
iTvards  of  800,000  inhabitants,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
iber,  frugal,  hardy  mountaineers,  with  a  natural  aptitude  for 
iitary  life,  which  has  f()r  ages  made  them  the  best  soldiers  in 
rmies  of  Pic(hnont.  lie  lias  duped  and  deceived  the  British 
rnment,  and  ha.s  had  the  art  to  procure  for  himself  a  com- 
al  treaty,  eminently  favourable  to  Fi-ance,  at  the  very 
^nt  he  was  prepanng  to  act  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances 
by  them  against  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  So 
as  tlu'  beginning  of  JIarch  last,  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
John  Russell  that  he  hail  no  intention  of  appropriating  these 
it  pi'o\-iriccs  of  the  Sardinian  monai-chy;  for  his  lordship 
,  in  answer  to  (jue.stiuns  put  to  him  at  the  time,  in  the  House 
Dimons,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  no  knowledge 
,■  treaty  U'tween  France  and  Sardinia  on  the  subject  of  the 
:ation  of  Savoy,  and  did  not  believe  that  any  such  treaty 
(1.  Yet,  the  correspondence  subsequently  laid  before  the 
>,  shows  that  liord  John  must  have  been  somewhat  eredu- 
nd  rash,  when  he  ccmld  entertain  such  a  belief,  and  make 
I  statement.  For  it  (Nearly  appears  from  that  correspond- 
hat,  among  the  "  possible  arrangements  "  discussed  between 
«  and  Sardinia,  even  before  the  commencement  of  the  Italian 
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campaign,  the  cession  of  JSavoy  and  In  ice,  undor  rt-rtain  (■•i-'l'- 

gencies,  was  unquestionahly  included,  although  no  definiti*  '^r  f  r*.!  ■" 

ongagoniont  to  that  effect  had  been  entenMl  into.       In  dctiai:^  •■' 

treaties,  juul  at  the  expense  of  truth,  the  tortuous,  suhtK-  dip!  v 

<»f  2S<ij)ol«'i)n  has  iicliie'Vi'd  a  trlunipli,  not  iudi'e<l  a  wvy  iT;.;    :'. 

ojiL'  \v.  ii^i  U\  I'Ut,  iVniii  the  liulltiful  ]jriiHi])h-s  whirh  ii  ;:::i  ■  .  .    -. 

\\(11    litlrd    to   I'Xi-lte   distni-i    ;ind  ul.irni    tlirnii:^]i.'U"     !   .:   ■ 

When*  will  tin*  nilir  of  so  coinpiirt,  extcn^iw*,  iiinl  i".  I:  .»  ..•■;:  — 

as    Vraiicc,    thu    p:)tTal    of  iino^OU*)  i,\'  ihe    hrav« -t    <•■  I  !i-.:-    . 

th(?  world,  stop  in   liw  civa  .;:'  nf  ii;::;r;iU'lizfnK'nt,  wluii   i:-.'  =   '. ■ 

niouces  ]ry  iilcliin;^  Ivnin  ;i  wr:ik«'i'  ally  iho  oldt'>t  pr«iv:iii-.-  ■■:  '  • 

kingdom,  tin*  nurst^ry  of  his  Ix.-i  soldirrs/prnvintv**  jrtiantr/it- . ' 

him  hv  i1k'  Ti\a!v  nf  \*linii;i.  Jiml  wh'«^i'  iivUU;iHtv  w:i-  t  r-^'^-'.-i 

in   tho  sjinir   wjiy.   anij  rt»!i'-ifi':\ '1   sis   i'<^i'iiii:i!    in   thr   j-iV      : 

Eurojji',  a-^   that   <»f  Sv.ii::'.'rl;iiid  !"      An  a!in*niiiiLr  «i'.;. 'Ti«»!i  t"".:-. 

espccitdly  as  tlu'  pri'^'.'iit    p<.iitif:d  sti'.ti'  of  Kiir«»pL^   i>   tn.ii:':.'- 

favourahlo  to  the  aiiihiti«»us  disiii:nsnf  a  ,i:i;:  lu:!','  ::'.!•!  uii-  I'^j'.*  "- 

duspot.     Th'.'   lasl  i^TCijt  tn.iiy   fnr  nnunhHinvc  l!;r  >♦;.:-.>  •:    ' 

eoiitinont,  :iii:j  s:':iliii;r  lliv  h:ii:iiMT  «»f  j)owt  r,  h-fl  i»r.>:i;  j.  \..':  " 

dlssati^^liiHl,  i.i.:i;y  a  raTiIili'.iir  halri'd  uiiapprasr  I,  ^I'.iv.w  -.i  wr  '.J  ' 

]»(.'  redrr>- -1  <■;•  ;i\en;;vd.      K'unr*'  s'.'ij  lon^s  for  th;.  ]  -.ur.'Ii;^  ■  f' 

the  Ithlm':  '"I'Xtjnv  would  lain  (O.-i.iiu  frnin  J'r.i-  !.i   'lie-  va/.::' '• 

|)i'ovinc.-^  lui.iMi  fn>ni  hi*r  in   \>^\'),      iKamiark  uiid  <  Jerrn  •  .;.  \' 

\v;u[\    1»   iiihl   ahciut   thr   Schliv<wii;-Hol-*..iii  ipi:    ti(.n  :  1V:» '"- 

hn<   an    i\i'    t(»    iIm.'  Tvrnl  ;     llnu'^arv    !<    iiril«'«  nli-nt  :    I*j-* 

(•lu'rishr-s  a  l(niMii,nr  Mrj.i„[^,.  agiiii'^l  .VM<-r:a  f'T  hi  r  «i»ndu«'t  durj^ 

lhi'('rinican   w:ir:  S])ain  i-  i-xlia-i-:.  I  «.!'  ui-n  ami  nji-r.-'y  ^^  i 

foolish   and    frui'.h  -   rni^adi- ;  Au-;r:'  i-  lirliMipt;   Xap!'"^  •!•*• 

trietod  hy  ^i^  il  su-f...     \h]-i\  indr.  d,  an*  ilenunts  nf  n'cal::'-  •- 

ami  sir  I   ni"  (11  ani"*!.  im.-:  fa*. .''aial-K-  t»»  thr  gr:i>pin^  rtinUti'-n  ■' 

Najwilrnii.     Tlir -ijip.-t'-r  f-»r  ann-.  .\ati"n  i*^  j'pl  t«>  i:;-.''\  I -y  is  hat  ' 

i'v^iU  nil  ;    ;:ll  1  ih-  I'l-  .!j»!i(ia  ol"Sii\.i\  im;i\  hut  :\r'  a-  :i  \v\i:.  ."'i 

(iiivo  hi] a  wlih  i.';  ■'vr  I  ria  ruy  :::i'l  fVi-h  /t*.t,  ttt  s*.\.dli»w  up  -.f 

Itla  ni-^li  |>:"i.\  iiu',    ,  t.r  "i'L-    ;   i -i  i^ii;:.'.      in  >h»Tt,  vi- c;inD«»f  !=• 

<Kvui  {!'*'  Ill'-  '  lii  p. ■!!■'    .1  :  vj,.  ..•   ,  ■■  rv,:'.»]ii',  taken  i!i  o  nncrti  = 

with  iMi-  f>:,.|iir;  i-.-.   :-\\y*u^  .j.  :  ■  i^!-*]  I.  \'d  in  the  ar::v.'.\dti»«n -^ 

Savny,  In  hi-  lal!-'"!  :r  h:  \.i:]:  11. ;•;.•■■:■.  :Mid  !..  d«-ni;.ud  tLfOirtt-.< 

attcuti'.n,  ;:■   I    I   •  .'.    -.-i-.j  vi-ii.:".  .  .  \  rv-:-.-  f;:.  :;d  of  ivart"  tsi 

iiv«-l«>ni. 

'j'lu- •  xii  :r  i.i  :■  ■  w-'ir-    !.-!■•■■•.::    :  pj  ■:•■.}  •■■.itid.  thr  ca»^ 

ff  ihi'ii- in)i:'l  it;::!*-  .'ii.I  i!  .  ir  i:  ■:  ■  *   *   ■  W'    ' '  1  .  ■  nt  ft  -  !dv  rt-J***^ 
thi-   i'i:j  ..t-i  :-..        ..j    i'..     ;    ...    .,;  .  , 

fai-     .1,..!    f ,  :.;!  ::".     1    .... 

di'ai;:::.i,    .■  i.i    a:!-:;- 

ni 


i.f  a  kingdom  6^ 

otnr-   i.t    ).irM.iial   intt-n^:.   .  \;..ii^  ui"\ .    iT  aniliitioo,  «ftW 
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consulting  the  wishes  of  tke  inliabitants,  a  doufriue  morally  and 
politicnlly  v.Tong,  and  fiiil  of  most  dangerous  consequences.  It  is 
now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  tnie  aim  of  every  enlightened 
sjrstcm  of  government  should  be  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,  that  gitveninient  is  a  trust  for  the  people,  and  that  kings 
■  have  no  rights  in  themselves,  for  their  own  sake  us  rulers,  beyond 
those  enjoyed  hy  the  commmiity  at  large.  Yet  here  we  nave 
nearly  a  million  of  human  beings  transferred,  like  so  many  cattle 
or  sheep,  li'oni  tlio  comparative  freedom  of  Sardinian  rule,  to  the 
vigilant  and  itlentiess  despotism  of  the  French  emperor.  It  may 
be  said,  "  Oh  I  but  the  Savoyards  are  to  vote  upon  the  question  of 
annexation."  Yes ;  but  after  the  fact  is  accomplished,  and  with 
French  bayonets  at  their  throats. 

But — to  pa.ss  fnim  the  general  to  the  pailiioiliu'  view  of  tlio 
question — it  appears  to  us  that  the  cession  of  Savoy  by  Sardinia  is 
ill-timed  and  impolitic,  as  well  as  unjust  to  the  people,  and  contrary 
to  existing  treaties.  Savoy  was  the  cradle  oi  her  roval  race,  aud 
"  the  burial-place  of  most  of  them,  the  mouidiiiu  bulwark  of  her 
kingdom,  and  the  nursery  of  her  armies ;  nnii  n  glance  at  the 
history  of  Piedmont  will  enable  us  to  apprLri;itL'  its  importanoo 
and  value.  The  original  title  of  the  princely  i  uee  from  which  the 
present  king  of  Sardinia  is  descended,  was  C'lumt  of  Mnurienne 

and  Susa  ;  afterwards  they  were  long  known  .  ■  ■'  u./-  ■■!'  '' ■, . 

In  1416  they  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  dul.  .  ;■ 

of  Utrecht,  in  171-"J,  received  the  kingly   t  i'i> 

island  of  Sicilv,  which  a  few  years  afterwards  they  were  compelled 
to  cxcbiinge  for  Sardinia,  which  has  since  given  its  name  to  the 
monarcln'.  Tlieir  most  glorious  annals  belong  to  the  times  when 
they  were  kno\\'n  but  as  Counts  and  Dukes  of  Savoy.  Under 
Ara^'.deus  VIII.- — riie  fii^st  duke,  nnd  one  of  the  greatest 
rulei's  of  Sa\-oy — Sinoy  was  the  head  and  heart  of  the  State,  and 
a  mateh  for  any  of  the  Itahan  States  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
tiitc-ciitli  c['iitui-y;  being  able,  aecoiiling  to  contcmporaiy  chi-on- 
iulers,  to  funiish  S,l)(IO  men-at-arms  at  a  period  when  the  forcesof 
Ihigland  anil  France  were  estimated  at  but  yO.OOO  each.  Some 
of  the  (.'onnts  of  Savoy,  the  pi-edeccssofs  of  Amadeus,  were  emi- 
nently distiiifjuished  for  thciv  success  both  in  diplomacy  and  in 
war,  and  steereil  their  way  with  consummate  skill  through  the 
storms  that  eoin-nhed  the  piditiciil  aspect  of  Europe,  overwhelming 
for  e\"er  sc)  many  princely  houses ;  but,  during  all  their  contests 
they  princijiidly  relied  upon  the  warlike  aptitude  and  unshaken 
loyalty  of  the  faithful  mountainL-crs  of  Savoy.  In  these  days  the 
fla^  ol'  Savoy  was  gallantly  borne  in  many  a  battle  and  siege,  not 
in  Kurope  only,  but  also  in  the  Greek  islands  and  the  distant  east. 
According  to  a  tradition  of  somewhat  doubtful  authenticity,  but 
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dear  to  the  partial  chroniclers  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  Amadeos 
Y.,  called  the  gi^eat  Count,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  conducted  a  gallant  array  of  the  chivalry  of  Savoy  to  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  then  heleaguered  by  the  Turks,  and  compelkd 
them  to  raise  the  siege.  In  this  expedition  tc  is  said  to  have 
substituted  the  wliite  cross  on  a  i^ed  field  for  the  imperial  eagk^ 
the  original  cognizance  of  Savoy,  and  to  have  assumed  the  myste- 
rious motto,  F.E.R.T.,  interpreted  by  the  chroniclers  to  mean 
Forfitudo  cjm  Bhodum  temiit — ^his  valour  saved  Rhodes.  More 
authentic  and  equally  romantic  is  the  eastern  expedition  of 
Amadous  VI.,  the  gi'een  count,  who,  in  1366,  led  an  army  of 
8av()}'ards  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle,  John  Palceoloyus,  Elmperor 
of  Constantinople,  entered  the  Dardanelles,  took  Grallipoli,  safled 
into  the  lilack  Sea,  captured  ilesembria,  besieged  Varna,  and 
compell(^d  llio  Bulgarian  king,  Stratimir  III.,  to  release  the 
em])eror,  whom  he  held  as  his  prisoner. 

Savoy  was  the  principal  possession  of  its  Counts,  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century,  before  the  era  of  our  Gorman  conquest ;  Piedmont, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  its  capital  city  Turin,  were  not  acquired 
until  the  close  of  the  thirteenth ;  and  the  two  countries  were  not 
finally  united  under  one  monarch  imtil  1418,  when  they  came  under 
the  sceptre  of  -LVmadeus  VIII.  Savoy  retained  its  pre-eminence  as 
the  sovereign  state,  and  the  seat  of  government,  imtil  the  latter  half 
of  tlie  sixteenth  centur}^,  when  Emanuel  Philibert  abandoned  his 
])r(^t(*nsi()ns  upon  S^vitzerland,  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  at 
Turin,  and  substituted  the  Italian  for  the  Latin  language  in  all 
public  acts,  except  in  Savoy,  where  the  use  of  the  French  was 
allowed.  Since  his  reign.  Piedmont  has  been  the  sovereign  state, 
and  the  rulei-s  of  Savoy  have  considered  themselves  as  Italian 
princes,  and  have  looked  to  Italy  for  increase  of  territory  and 
inihience.  To  borrow  the  words  used  by  one  of  themselves^  thev 
have  (*ver  since  looked  upon  Lombardy  "  as  an  artiehokc  whicli 
th(»  House  of  Savoy  was  to  have  leaf  by  leaf." 

During  the  wars  between  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Charles  III. 
of  Sa^•oy,  Nice  was  especially  distinguished  for  the  constancy  and 
hiM'oism  which  she  displayed  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the 
iuNiulers  ;  and  Francis  repeatedly  offered  to  restore  Piedmont  and 
Savoy,  then  occupied  by  the  French,  provided  that  Charles  would 
surrender  tlie  citadel  of  Xice,  but  Charles  always  replied  that 
*'  he  would  di(^  Count  of  Xice."  In  1538,  Nice  shut  her  gates 
a;4ainst  J^)])e,  King,  and  Emperor,  refusing  to  surrender  even 
when  oi-deri'd  to  do  so  by  Duke  Charles  himself,  and  alleging  the 
ancient  <'harters  and  privileges,  which  forbade  his  alienatmg  any 
part  oT  the  country,  or  introducing  foreign  troops  into  its  for- 
tiesses.     '*  II  re  galantuomo,"  as  his  Italian  subjects  have  named 


irEmmnnuel,8eems  far  less  aware  of  the  iraportanceof  Nice  than 
rcdccesjior,  Duko  Cliarfes,  judging  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
nders  it  to  hi^  grasping  and  dangerous  neighbour.  Francis  I. 
:  lost  sight  of  Nice,  and  made  many  attempts  upon  it,  the 
ipal  of  which  occurred  in  1543,  when  he  attack^  it  by  sea 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  in£dcl  Barbarossa,  the  Corsair 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  French  had  40  vessels  and 
)  land  troops;  Barbarossa,  152  galleys  and  15,000  men.  On 
loth  of  August,  a  fearful  cannonade  was  opened  on  the 
:ed  city.  On  the  15th,  the  wearied  and  overmatched 
ders  slackened  their  efforts,  and  tlie  Turks  carried  one  of  the 
)ns  and  planted  on  it  the  banner  of  the  Crescent,  But  at  this 
,  the  Savoyards  rushed  to  the  rescue,  headed  by  a  gallant 
le,  whose  battle-axe  struck  down  the  infidel  standard  and  its 
.dor;  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  the  [i-yijilmit.-,  witp 
■d  from  the  ramparts.  On  the  20th,  the  tnuu  capilulatcd, 
laughf  save  cmptj-  houses  was  left  to  the  i.it]]t(ii-s.  All  that 
life  or  value,  even  to  the  bells  of  the  chmcli  steepleu,  was 
Irawn  into  the  citadel.  It  held  out  agaiji-^l  iioth  Turks  and 
chmen  until  the  8th  of  September,  when  it  was  relie\'ed  by 

Eproach  of  the  Imperial  army  under  the  Marquis  del  Vurto. 
!S  III.  struck  a  medal  in  honour  of  the  tnwii  that  had  so 
7  Upheld  the  falling  fortunes  of  his  Houfri;  uiid  fhc  towns- 
le  erected  a  bust  of  the  gallant  Amazon  who  \\:\\  won  the 

for  the  standard.  Tlie  name  of  this  heroine  was  Catherine 
rana,  but  she  was  known  among  her  own  people  by  the  not 

complimentary  nickname  of  Domia  Manufaccia,  or  Dame 
-face.  The  commander  of  the  Ni/nai-d  garrison  during  this 
iiriiblo  siege,  was  a  Savoyard,  and  when  summoned  to  sur- 
■r  till-  place,  his  only  answer  was  "  5Iy  name  is  Montforf,  and 
notto,  //  lur  faiil  (iiiir." 

iiicigny  and  Chablais,  those  provinces  of  Savoy  which,  by 
riinfty-siTiind  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  are  included  in 
iculriility  of  Switzerland,  are  wry  ancient  possessions  of  the 
monlese  numarrhy;  the  former  ha\Tng  been  acquired  in  the 
Ic  (if  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  latter,  which  extends 
;  the  Mjutheni  ;-hores  of  the  I^akc  of  Geneva,  hy  Count 
dens  IV.,  in  the  thirtecntli.  'NA'estward  of  Faucigny,  in 
icry  heart  of  Savoy,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Bourget, 
at  'the  foot  of  the  steep  Mont  du  Chat,  lies  the  Abbey  of 
iocombe,  the  Kseurial  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  where  repose 
ishes  of  most  of  its  long  line  (if  princes.  Until  the  reign  of 
(F  Amadous  II,,  Uu,  \~'-ii),  it  continued  to  be  the  burial- 
;  of  that  princely  house ;  but  since  the  completion  of  the 
tifij  Church  of  the  Supcrgamar,  Turin,  of  which  that  prince 
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was  the  founder,  and  in  which  he  is  interred,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
so.  AVith  the  transference  of  Savoy,  the  burial-place  of  more  than 
twenty  generations  of  its  rulers  passes  into  the  hands  of  France. 

AVc  have  already  alluded  to  the  immense  value  of  Savov  to 
Piedmont  as  a  nursery  of  brave  and  loyal  soldiers ;  and  we  !!•■▼ 
proceed  to  offer  proofs  of  its  impoi'tance  in  a  military  point  oi 
\4ew.  According  to  Gallenga,  the  accomplished  historian  rf 
Piedmont,  the  three  millions  of  Piedmontcse  now  subject  to  the 
sceptre  of  Sardinia,  have  the  capacity  of  being  made  good  soldiers, 
but  it  requires  time  to  train  them,  while  the  Savoyards  are  l^)^l 
soldiers ;  and  in  the  whole  series  of  marshals  of  Savoy,  finom  At 
first  permanent  establishment  of  the  office  byAmadeus  in  1397  t- 
its  supprcs-iion  by  Emanuel  Philibert  in  1-360,  scarcely  a  sind* 
Cisalpnie  name  occurs,  a  striking  proof  of  the  martial  superioritT 
of  the  Savoyards.  During  the  conferences,  previous  to  the  peact 
of  Aix-la-Ghapelle  in  1748,  the  Fi-ench  diplomatists  proposed  tr- 
Charles  Emmanuel  to  exchange  Savoy  for  the  Duchies  ot  Parma, 
Piacenza,  and  Guastalla,  but  he  firmly  refused  "to  part 'with  a 
country  inhabited  l)y  brave  and  faithful  subjects,  and  which  he 
looked  upon  as  the  cradle  of  his  dynasty."  At  an  early  period  of  the 
war  against  tlie  French  republic,  Savoy  and  Nice  were  conquered: 
but  such  was  the  respect  of  the  French  for  the  valour  they  haJ 
displayed,  that,  during  the  negoeiations  for  the  peace  of  Paris,  thev 
oiFored  I^ombardy  to  N^ictor  Amadeus  if  he  would  conseut  to  join 
them  in  its  con([uest  TN-ith  one  column  of  his  troops.  Buonareuic. 
too,  strongly  advised  the  French  Directors-  to  purchase  the  aliiance 
of  Savoy  on  any  reasonable  terms,  "  as  its  excellent  troops  woulti 
be  of  great  service  to  him  in  time  of  need." 

Well,  therefore,  mav  it  excite  our  astonishment  to  behold  such 
an  experienced  statesman  as  Cavour  and  so  chivalrous  a  monaiv'h 
as  Victor  Emmaiiuel  abandoning,  almost  ^rithout  eflbrt  or  pp- 
monstrance,  Nice  and  Savoy  to  their  mo'^t  powerful  aud  dang:enm> 
neighbour — a  neighbour  who  has  once  and  again  overrun  and  con- 
quered Sardinia,  devastating  her  fields,  sacking  her  cities,  minini: 
her  pros])erity,  and  almost  annihilating  her  national  existence — ^for- 
getting how  often  that  city  and  province  have  proved  the  firuK^ 
bulwarks  of  the  monarchy  in  tnne  of  need.  We  may,  indeed. 
conceive  how  Cavour  may  have  been  misled,  though  w'e  wondir 
at  the  infatuation  of  so  clear-sighted  a  statesman;  but  wc  arc 
totally  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  how  N'ictor  Emmanuel  can  consent. 
not  oiilv  to  iho  surrcnd(  r  (►(' the  cradle  of  his  d\^last^^  the  nucleU'i 
oi'  his  strength,  thi*  resthig- place  of  his  ancestors,  but  can  al#«^ 
s  oo|)  to  the  inefFahle  meanness  of  doing  all  in  his  power  to  fiacili- 
t  it  •  its  transfer,  and  smooth  the  path  of  the  conqueror. 


THE  MONTH  OF  HAY. 


THE  MONTH  OF  MAT. 


KH  an  emigrant  ship  lias  been  on  the  sea  the  statutory  numbor  of 
i,  (pfoiipa  of  i>i:op!e  Ix'giii  to  gather  on  the  pooj)  and  look  out  ahead 
ihe  first  sight  of  land.  Land  nhoulj  be  in  sight  now — half  the 
!ry  globe  has  been  traversed.  The  ship  lia,s  held  on  her  way  day 
night,  through  stonn  and  calm.  Shn  has  passed  tlirough  seToral 
latea ;  and  out  of  tlte  driving  rain  and  the  unnaturally  cold  wind 
summer  continent  should  at  hist  reveal  itself,  with  its  low-lyinjj 
res  washed  with  sleek  sea-azure,  and  "  endorsed "  with  white 
OS  and  hills  lyiny  beyond,  shadowed  with  tropical  greoii,  and 
lei-  still  a  snowy  cone  —  seeming  to  belong  to  heaven  more  Uiau  to 
h — bi'lield  oftun  by  ships  for  out  at  sea,  towering  red  ivilh  mom  over 
lowei»night  ahiidows  :  a  vision  such  as  tJiia  is  nioiuently  cxjieetcd 
he  anxious  jwople  on  the  poop  ;  it  is  perfei.-tly  certain  that  shore 
hill  and  snowy  pinnacle  are  hidden  away  yonder  in  the  misty  sky, 
the  lain  falls,  and  the  wind  blows,  and  the  vapours  drive,  and  into 
murky  atmosphere  the  people  look,  waiting  for  the  moment  when 
vaiwury  curtain  will  bo  rent  in  twain  revealing  "  Bummer  isles  of 
in  lying  in  dark  purple  spheres  of  sea." 

"he  people  in  onr  village  resemble  a  f-ood  deal  the  group  of  pemle 
lavc.  Fiipposcd  sitting  on  the  poop  of  the  emigrant  ship.  W« 
0  passed  thraiigh  a  winter  more  than  usually  severe.  We  have 
rri'd  tliL'  wontitl  haunts  of  spring,  but  of  spring  we  have  had  yet 
.lly  tlj.'  ^li^'i]tL'.-=t  Imw.  'Tis  the  middle  of  xVpril,  and  all  thinss 
t  fiir  her.  Tho  iuirieiilas  in  my  giirden  have  not  been  gladdened  by 
infib'  luiHii.  'i'lii'  noi.iy  rixiks  have  repaired  their  old  nests  in  the 
s  th;il  -^r'lW  iiiiiiiiid  the  chun-h  tower,  hut  llie  boughs  are  black  and 
!•  v't  :i^  tht-y  wciu  ('Ti  Christ  mas -day.  The  plough  and  harrow  have 
n  iiviT  111''  rill  lii'Ids,  but  down  came  a  week's  rain,  and  the  whole 
1  niudilv  Siwatiip.  The  sin};ing  lark  is  not 
:;iid  hint'  air  ;"  it  is  bidden  in  a  hrma- 
docK  spring  tarry  I  Has  she  forgotten 
romances  blent  f  Of  course  we  know 
[  some  line  morning,  behold  the  winter 
r  in  the  daisied  liehls  with  a  dozen  larks 
»'«ide  Ihemselves  with  joy,  stands  tlie 
d  Having  her  golden  hair  ! 
ow  than  I  qnilo  care  to  number ;  but, 
r  always  touches  my  sjiirit  with  a  sense 
.striingenes.j,  of  jicwni'.ss,  of  a  resurrection,  with  the  former  life  all 
Ljotten.  It  .shiiols  biiyhowl  again  into  the  old  blood.  ITiat  tender 
ening  of  the  black  bough  and  of  the  red  field  ;  tliat  coming  again  of 
>.  new-old  Aowers  ',  that  rC'birth  of  love  in  all  the  family  of  birds. 
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-with  cooiiigs  and  carosso-j,  and  building  of  nest^  in  wood  iiud  I:  !•:". 
and    increased    richness    of  pluniai^'o    and    son.c; :    that    .<tran«-   ,■  y 
ol"  sun.^liino  in  the  air,  lull  of  rnntc*ntnient  and  joy  ;    that   *::r:::.-  : 
lifo  in  tlie  f;ivi;n  mould,  making  the  very  diurch-yarcl  fair,  an-l  ^r  *1- 
ing  thr  I'artliy  liori'or  from  tht*  new-made  grave,  seems  like  thv  cr-.  i:: : 
«)f  a  iii'W  world.     And  A'L-t — and  vet — even  with  the  lamb  frisk::;-:: 
the  .^unuy  field,  and  the  lark  singing  mile-liigh  in  the  blue  air.  >;rj:: 
has  lior  nielancholv  side,  and  bears  a  j?adiler  burden  to  tli«*  he  ir:  ::  .1 
autumn,  preacliing  i.>f  dt'cay  with  all  his  i)aiiited  woods.      F-.t  :'..  - 
Howers  that  make  swi-et  the  dark  muist  places  in  the  forests  are  11  ":  :'. 
same  flowcjrs  that  bloonu'd  the  spring  bef"»re.     Another  lark  -v::     • 
and  sin<'s  in  ecsta'*v  above  the  furrowed  field.     Xatiirc  rolls  >•:;  ::. '..  " 
eternal  course,  repeating  the  <ild  tale  of  spring,  summer,  aui-.in;r. 
winter;    but   life   in  man  and   beast  is  transitory,  and  otlier  '..'    . 
creaturi's  take  tlicir  placi-s.     AVe  have  but  nur  seasons  as  the  :!■  •■    > 
It  is  (piite  certain  that  on*'  ov  otht'r  of  the  next  dozen  sprimrs  w:!; 
unseen  by  me,  will  awake  no  transport  in  my  Vfins.       IJu:  w:!!  :: 
the  less  l)righl  on  that  account  ?     AVill  the  lanil)  be  saddened  i:.  *  - 
field  I    AVilL  the  lark's  s«)ng  be  less  exultant  in  the  air  ?    Tlie  >u:*.-;.  •. 
will  draw  tlie  daisy  from  the  mound  un«ler  which  I  sh-op,  • 'a r- ■'.—.■'■. 
ha}^[»ily  as  it  draws  the  d.n>v  fruiii  th«*    meadows  by  the   riv.. :■-:!. 
Tilt'  S('as<.ais  have   no  ruth — no  compunction.     Tliev  care  n<it    :  -i     .: 
p.'Uy  lives.     Tin.'  light  falls  as  sweetly  on  grave-yanls  as  on  :..  ':■ 
lalxiun-rs  working  among  the  liay-swathes.      Were    the   wh-.'I-    '.^   : 
dt'po[)ulal('d    to-morruw  ;     iivxt    si>ring  would    break  iutiles>ly :    :.." 
Ilowers  would  bloom  ;  apph'-tre«.'  buughs  would  wear  pink  an  I  ^^.-.'  . 
and  sumiiu-r  adnrn  herself  with  not  one  blossom  iht*  K-ss  uu  a      '•.::.".    . 
the   iiiiiiieasiiraVile  liuman  calamity.      it  is  strange  lii.»w   inij».  .1: .:  • 
man  is  in  liimself.       We  cannot  ]\A\)  thinking  that  all  tliin:,'*;  .  \:*:  :  ; 
our  individual  selves.     The  sun,  in  whose  light  a  .system  liv.s.  w .:    • 
///'',  makes  Hit-  tret-s  grow.fi.u'  it,  jiaints  the  evening  .-^^ky  in  •« -rj     .- 
colnurs  fur  il.     Tin-  mould  1  till,  produced  fmrn  the  be'l*  ^.-i  ■  n::*. 
oceans  and  the  vrratin--  thiwu  of  mountains  during  countli-ss  .  ■  :■.:•.:.  -. 
exists  lor  the  purpose  of  ]>r..Mhicing  my  breakfast-roll.    Animal  !::•  .  '■- ."  . 
it.-  sir.iiige  iustiu'-t^  and  alf-i-tions,  is  to  Im'  re"^»gnizedand  ehi-ri>h'  i .  :  .' 
<loes  it  not  draw  niv  burdens  f.-r  uw,  ;iud  carrv  me  fnan  ]»Iav;  :■■  : ". 
i\i\d  \'u'\i\  me  comfortabl"'  broad-rjotli  and  su«'culent  joint<  t"  din::-:^ 
and  when  1  die  it  i-i  considi-n'd  a  matter  of  s,idness  that   natur--.  '.:k-    » 
personal   fri'-nd  to   whnm    I   have  il'iu**  kind  si-rvicj-s.   il-n-s  h-.t   w.  r. 
crape  at   uivfimerd.      I   think  it   v«'rv   hard,  Vi-rv  eru"l.  tliat  ;h-   -::■. 
>^h(Mild  shin-'  anil  bjul-  sim:  wln-n  F  am  in  mv  -..Tave. 

I 'nr«'as'»iiabl«' a-;  it  is,  smile  at  it  as  w<-  ma v,  the  Miln-'-iS  w)ii.  1:  .:!-  - 
<luring  tin-  ••  iily  --jirinu'  days  is<u»s  from  the  tlioughl  lliai  >•  :;;■■  2. ::■..: 
.-j'ling  will — bri._fiit  a^  ibis  whiih  we  will  n^t  «nj'»y  :  and  :h.i:  ■•.  :'...' 
a'.Mimt  ij<»  tl  ov.-r  will  wrar  a  saddi-r  «■  'l^'ur.  and  n-)  bird  w;!!  -•::.: 
it>  rajiij.  li  tuinl'«l  cii  ..lun  s  that  v.i-  ari .  Tin'  w«'rM  )»«-gin^  v.-.:..  .: 
<'»n.-«i<.ii-iii-,^  aii-l  <]ii.-is  with  nur  ili- ca<-.  Thi'*  >.ilni'ss.  \\:\.  ..■*. 
•  jiiite  naiiiial,  aii'l  altli-.i^uh  it    b.-.i-ts  at   ti::>-s  the  ni'-.-i   th"::g::^*- 
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11,  is  essentially  poor  and  morbid,  and  does  blasphemy  to  the  graces 
the  fair  season.  Why  should  we  shut  out  the  sweet  influences  of 
)  year  ?  When  there  is  May  in  the  green  field  and  the  thicket,  let 
jre  be  also  May  in  the  brain  and  heart  of  man.  Wordsworth,  in 
1  noble  "Ode  to  Immortality,'*  had  an  access  in  spring-time  of  the 
»rbid  sadness  and  anxious  forecasting  I  have  been  writing  about ;  but 
IT  how  triumphantly  he  conquers  it,  and  becomes  a  sharer  in  the 
dness  of  the  singing  bird  and  the  frisking  lamb  : — 

"  Now  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song. 
And  while  the  young  lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound. 
To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  gprief : 
A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief, 
And  I  again  am  strong. 
The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  steep. 
No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wrong ; 
I  hear  the  echoes  through  the  mountains  throng, 
The  winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep. 
And  all  the  earth  is  gay. 

Land  and  sea, 
,  Give  themselves  up  to  jollity, 
And  with  the  heart  of  May 
Doth  every  beast  keep  holiday : 
Thou  child  of  joy. 
Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shout ,  thou  happy 

Shepherd  Boy. 


"  Ye  blessed  creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 
Ye  to  each  other  make ;  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee ; 
My  heart  is  at  your  festival — 
My  head  hath  its  coronal. 
The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feci — I  feel  it  all. 
Oh !  evil  day  lift  were  sullen 
This  sweet  May  mornings 
And  the  children  are  pulling 
On  every  side 

In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide, 
Fresh  flowers ;  while  the  sun  shines  warm. 
And  the  babe  leaps  up  on  his  mother's  arm." 

Here  the  sweetness  of  ^Tay  is  stirring  in  the  poet's  heart,  as  it  stirs 
the  sap  of  forest  trees ;  and  this  joy  of  his  is  neither  affected  nor 
manly,  and  we  feel  no  incongruity  in  passing  from  this  passage, 
vjoicing  in  native  joy,"  to  that  other  where  the  poet  has  the  solemn 
sion  of  Eternity, 

**  And  sees  the  children  sporting  on  the  shore. 
And  hears  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore ! " 

May  !  Just  write  the  word  on  a  bit  of  paper,  and,  as  Leigh  Hunt 
ys  in  one  of  his  cliarniing  poems,  it  smiles  upon  you  "  like  a  face  all 
sy  bright.'  Tlie  word  is  a  poem  in  itself;  and  in  thinking  of 
ay  one  incontinently  wanders  back  some  couple  of  centuries,  before 
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Liverpool  or  ^Mancliostor  were,  or  the  smoke  of  any  laciOTV  Js 
tlio  skir.s  of  Eujilimd,  lo  a  period  when,  as  wo  poetically  suy^"? 
and  women  Wfie  laircr,  and  hearts  were  lighter,  and  lit"-.-  i.iA  ii 
were  not  a  pdlin;^'  liarnes>s  hut  a  chain  t»t*  llowoi-ii  Wism  ll.^L;^ 
time  when  tliere  was  leisure  in  the  land,  and  when  «:.-irLlt.?-  lut 
and  simple  enjoyment  were  not  considered  iinprofitahle  thine:? 
packhorses  went  clalterin^jj  from  village  to  village,  witli  widv  ti 
cross,  and  wide,  shadowhig  forests,  to  skirt ;  when  towns  wcr-.* 
timln-r,  and  streets  were  naiTOW,  and  tlie  hoii^es  were  ga'- 
j)eak(.d  ;  when  the  great  Queen  Bess  sat  on  the  thronr.  an.l  K. 
the  Tower  was  writing  the  history  of  the  woiid,  soot  hi  n.:;  Li. 
intervals  witli  inlialat'inns  uf  tliat  divine  weed,  y.'Iiosl*  ].V"P'::"- 
huihl  up  helore  the  half-shut  eye  of  the  smoker  lalmlou-  \.\ 
tnwere.l  cities,  ni«»re  gorgeous  than  those  which  sunset  lOii': 
tlie  rifif'd  clouds  ;  or  when  young  AVill  Shakespeare,  ni  wly 
I'rnm  SiiMti'oid,  with  an  ugly  puaching  fame  altachii;.:  i--  1 
holding  tlie  '^al  Ian  is' horses  at  the  door  of  the  (.JIdI.o  'ili^Mi:, 
cvi'iy  village  iiad  i!s  maypole  gaily  dight  with  lli»v*.:s  i  :  ..'  ^ 
(•r  the  <ea<on  ;  wlieu  maidens  washed  lair  faces  fain  r  i:i  :  ■-  M 
and  when  sh');ds  of  villagers  went  out  to  the  Avcfods  ]k*'>>\  ■  ;'.. 
aii'l  gal  lit  Ted  green  hramdies  to  deck  dour  and  windDW  v/i:  1  .  ■. ./ 
I'lM-k  l.iden,  sin':in'_r  their  hlvthe  and  lon;;-roi'^. 't:-u  >■...  :  - 
fact,  Kiiudand  wa-;  *•  ^NTerrie  Ku'dand,''  and  Ma-'  u;-  r.-:  1 
Somehow  or  anoui.-r  the  charm  of  the  month  h:is  d.  ]•..::•  -I  .1-: 
last  cenlurv.  M;iv,  in  its  >uu<liii;e,  ii -■  1V»  shiie>s.  i:.-  u':.".  ■ 
;:iid  -le-en  lef'f,  is  1»)  h.  ■  found  in  the  writings  of  :!.■•  ■■!  1  : 
we  find  in  a  musi-um  aii  ex:; met  s pec i nun  i*i'  iwi'w.xl  i.:-: 
('!i  iu<<i-,  i:i  Sp'.-n.-er,  'u  llerrii-k.  in  Shakesp-.-arc.  :.',,d  :v.  ::,■•  t 
of  l/iiiv  Waltiiii,  a-  i.e  hr\' on  a  piimro.>.»  hank  hi -i.l.  ;:..■  li', 
.-ii'd  on*  il;.'  woiin  on  his  Jiook -hcnevoleutiv.  cvcn  a-  i."  !..  I 
In  ill'---  Im)  »lv-:.  i]i  ihe>"  simi»le  v-iS'--,  in  AValton" ;  ■*■.,:.■.  i  -r-  • 
olil  moULli  live-  and  shines,  ^lay,  wilh  the  old  wv':  ;^.  -  •  ::.• 
tlie  svu'-nvm  ol"  .-'immer,  and  th«'v  Icid  learned  t->  cr.i.-v  :r.  ■..- 
line  W(  alle'V  aii-  r  ;i  manner  «piite  unknown  lo  the  modi'.r.-  ': 
ihc  c\uli:'iani'r  oi"  linii-  enjoying  hearts,  shaped  .>«»lig«i  Oii:  ■  .  - 
and  the  singing  of  hinls.  The  eldest  ef  llic-e  suniin-i'  -  ■:■..- 
nidv'  Saxon  ihar.iii  of— - 

*•  Suminoi'  is  i  cumcii  in." 

^  Md,  peih.ipv;,  a-  liif  song    King  (''anute   heard  the  r/.i-i.k^ 

•  '■'•:  ■•;'   III'   galley   jiissed    downward    «»n   ;]'.<•    l!' •  I    riv- r.       l 
l-.;:r«]r.l  mniiili  ha-^  ( l;:nini.  I    [].:■:.  i-ld   .-;a\e   lu-lilv  a->;.r":>:  :f.- 
o-'.'M    in    til-    wi  ]:■    X«»liiii;.di  im-<hiiv    ft-resi-;.    or    in    th      :  : 
ji'M'l.Av.-.  liii.hli.-d.:  iM   ^l  .n>  a;.;.',  in  lie-   t  ::i-!y  >!.viii_:-iiT:.- .  '    : 
.-v^.ill'.-'..  -   I'l:.!'.      (  !:aWi\  r.  \\!i»   \\a^   m-l.   >i.i.liy    >p'.ik:;.,.   .. 

p'M-t,  hciii-  |.  . <|  r,.i-  111,.  ]n.,^i  ]i  lit  liy  a  '^i-.-.s c  lUMi  t'»r  n.vrr.i;, 

v.iio  (1  li-hi,;!   ill   liiiK-  umI;..  of  rhaiacicr.  and   hli-;ciinj  :.■■.: 
saiva-m.  wlicn  li-'  iiad  the  Jiappines-s  lo  discover  any  I  hini;  evil 
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to  hate,  has  yet  the  intensest  delight  in  May,  its  sunshine  falling  on  . 

tbe  cottage  thatch,  when  the  daisies  are  in  the  tields,  the  hirds  all  singing 

in  the  branches  green.  And  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  Chaucer,  that 
■^Jie  adores  May  as  if  the  season  were  a  living  presence,  he  does  her 

^observance,"  he  puts  himself  to  considerable  trouble  to  show  his 
***iefipect.     When  May  holds  her  flowery  levee,  Ae,  for.  one,  will  not  be 

absent.  Hear  how  the  noble  Arcite  conducts  himself  on  the  May 
*  morning ; — 

"  And  Arcite,  that  is  in  the  Court  Royal,  ^ 

With  Theseus,  his  squyer  principal, 
Is  risen,  and  looketh  on  the  merrj  day. 
And  for  to  do  his  obseryance  to  May, 
RemeiAbering  the  point  of  his  desire. 
Upon  his  courser,  starting  as  the  fire. 
Is  riden  into  fieldes  him  to  play, 
Out  of  the  Court  were  it  a  mile  or  tway. 
And  to  the  grove,  of  which  that  I  you  told, 
Bj  adventure  his  way  he  'gan  to  hold, 
To  make  him  a  garland  of  the  greyes. 
Were  it  of  woodbine  or  of  hawthome  leaves ; 
And  loud  he  sang,  against  the  sunny  sheen — 
'  May,  with  all  thine  flowers  and  thy  green. 
Welcome  be  thou,  wel,  fair,  fressche  May! 
I  hope  that  I  some  greene  gett  may.* " 

The  princely  gallant  of  Athens  could  not  behave  in  a  more  courtly 
manner  to  May,  although  she  had  been  his  mistress — the  fair  Emily. 
This  recognition  of  the  season,  the  singing  of  songs  in  its  honour,  the 
decking  of  door  and  window  with  green,  has  quite  passed  away. 
Perhaps  a  little  Pagan  something  was  lingering  in  the  English  mind  in 
Chaucer's  time,  wliich  gave  tlie  simple  liuman  delight  in  warmth  and 
sunshine,  and  the  Inukling  time  of  the  world  a  certain  form  and 
runrtlinoss,  and  tlie  season  itself  almost  a  personality. 

ijut  May  was  not  only  greeted  by  our  ancestors  by  young  people 
dancing  round  tlie  Maypole,  and  l)y  door  and  window  adorned  by  green 
boughs — it  was  tlu'  great  month  in  the  old  Catholic  timCvS  for  the  pro- 
Fecution  ot  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  Tliomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury, 
or  the  tomb  of  some  otlier  iamous  saint.  That  these  pilgrimages  actually 
trw.>k  place  we  all  know,  but  only  in  the  prologue  to  the  "Canterbury 
'J'aU  s"  do  wi.'  see  and  liear  the  ])ilgrims  as  they  ride  along.  There  is 
the  old  Tabard  in  8outhwark,  with  its  sign  of  the  sleeveless  jacket 
hanging  above  tlie  door,  and  its  portly  landlord,  Harry  Bailley,  stand- 
ing in  the  porch.  What  a  stir  and  bustle  in  the  courtyard  that  bright 
May  ni(»rning,  as  the  pilgrims  mount  under  the  direction  of  the  host. 
Let  us  go  a  little  nearer  and  inspect  the  different  groups.  There  is  a 
grave  and  gentle  knight  who  has  fought  in  many  wars,  and  who  has 
juaiiv  a  lime'  hurled  his  adversary  down  in  tournament  before  the  eyes 
of  all  the  ladies  there,  and  who  has  taken  the  place  of  honour  at  many 
a  iiiiglity  feast.  There,  riding  beside  him,  is  a  blooming  squire  his 
son,  fresh  as  the  month  of  ^lay,  singing  day  and  night  from  very  glad- 
ness of  heart  :  an  imi)etuous  young  fellow,   who  is  looking  forward  to 
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til'.-  liiii'.-  \vh*-:i  lu-  shall  tle.-sli  liis  iiiaiJ-.-n  swonl,  ami  shout  his  tir:<t  wj:- 
cry  in  a  h:u:lL-li«;lJ.     Tln-iv   is  uu  a])bot  moimted  (ni  a  ].ir«>wii  >:■■■  '.. 
H'.-  is  mi'l'll'.-au»-d,  lii^  bnl»l  rrowii  sliiuos  like  ;jrlas^,  ami  hi.s  i\i-  ^^  i  •  .-.* 
as  if  it  w^'Tr^  aiii"»iiil»;il  with  tdL     He  has  beea  a  valiani  trcU'.l.vi-L..:. 
at  many  a  well-turnishi.rd  Irast  :  ahovo  all  things  he  loves  liiiutiiij.  ..n: 
Avheu  lie  ri-les,  iin-u  can  hear  his  l.u'idle  ringing  in  the  "whistlinc  \^-:-i 
loud  and  clear  as  the  chnptd  bell.     There*  is  a  thin,  ill-coudilionfi  -.l-  :k 
p«,-rchcd  on  a  stottd  as  thin  and  ill-conditi<»ncd  as  himself  :   he  ivill  ur--: 
become  rich,  pour  man  :  he  is  a  >:rcat  student,  and  would  rather  1;  i^    . 
lew  bo')ks  b')iind  in  black  and  red  hanging  above  his  bed.   lb.;:.' 
.sherill'uf  the  ounty.     There  is  a  prioress,  so  gentle  and  tendfr-li-..;:   . 
that  she  weeps   it'  ^he  sees  a  beaten   hound  or  a   mouse  eau«^h:  ::. 
trap.     There   rides  the   laughing  Wile  of  Jkith,   bold-laced  and  i.:.  . 
she  is  an  ade[»t  in  love  matters.     She  "fried  her  live  husbands  in  :i.  ." 
own  grease"  till  they  were  glad  to  get  into  their  gmves  to  escap-  :;.  • 
scourge    of  ln/r  ti.»ngue.     lleaveii  rest  their  souls    i^nd   ^wifilv  -  :. . 
aui>ther  I     Slie  wears  a  hat   large   as  a  targe  or  buckler,   brii;_;-  :.. 
artillery  of  h'-r  eyes  to  bear  on  the  young  squirc,  and  jokes  him  a:    / 
his  swcelheavt.     J^eside  her  is  a  worthy  parson,  who  delivers  l.iit:.: :'  ' 
the  message  ui'  his  Master.     He  is  poor,  but  he  gives  away  the  i....:    : 
his  tithes  in  charity.     His  parish  is  waste  and  wide,   btit  if  sicki.-  --   : 
misfortune  should  bcfal  anyone  of  his  tlock,  he  rides,  in  spite  of  ■•v.:.; 
or  rain,  or  thunder,  to  administer  consolation.     Among  the  cr-.'wd  lii- 
a  rich  Franklin,  who  sits  in  the  Guildhall  on  the  dais  :  he  is  i  r  ■:  > 
and  hos])itable  as  summer.     His  table  stands  in  the  hall  all  d.iv  ^.--v- : 
with  meats  and  drinks,   and  every  one  that  comes  is  welc'>nie.      1";. 
is  a  shi])-iii:in,  wlii>.se  beard  has  been  shaken  by  many  a  tviiijvsi,  .-.:.  ^ 
who^t-  <ln'«-k  knows  the  touch  of  the  salt  sea-spray  ;  a  nierelLiUl.  '^ i"  • 
a  .^aave  look,  ch'an  and  neat   in  his  attire,  and  with  jilenly  nf  ::..i  i  ... 
hi>;  purse.     There  is  a  doctor  of  physic,  whi»  has  killed  niun-  m.  :i  :...". 
the  knight,  talking  to  a  clerk  of  laws.     Theix-  is  a  merry  friar,  a  1  v  : 
of  good  cheer,   and  when  seab-d  in  a  tavern  among   his   C'»mpa:::  :.- 
singing  songs,  it  would  scarcely  be  ch'curotis  to  repeat,  his  eyes  iw:'..'x. 
in  Iiis  head  for  joy  like  stars  on  a  frosty  night.     I>eside  liim  is  .i  r;"  ;■ 
faced  JSom])noiu',  whosc^  breath  stinks  of  garlic  and  onions,   who  i-    ■.  r 
roaring  lor  wine,  strong  wine,   wiui'  red  as  l.>lood  :   when  drunk  V.-    !.-■ 
dains  Kul^HsIi,   nothing  but  Litin  ihiii  will   serve  his  turn.      lu  ::  ". : 
of  all  is  a  miller,  who  has  been  drinking  over-night,  and  i*  n-'W  b  .:  :• 
dilfeicntly  sober:  he  is  a  strong   fell(»w  and  a  great  wn-sth  r  ;   :":.  ;     .- 
not  a  <l«i<ii'iii  the  c»»untrv  but  he  ci.iuld  break  liy  runnin::  at  i:  wr!.  '..  - 
bend.     The  pilgrims  jire  all  ready,  the?  host   liives  the  wor-i,   ..:.  i  :..   . 
delili'  through  the  arch.      TIm'  miller  blows  his  bjg-pipes  as  :':.•  v  '-- 
from  the  town,   and  awav  thev  ride   to  < 'anterburv,    thiou,-!.  :!:•   '      ■-. 
sunshin<'  an*!  between  the  white  hawtliorn  hed.L:es  of  the  Kn.:".:.*:.  M  '.. 
AVhi-n  wi'  remember  the  son;^s  (»f  wi-irome,  the  ilances  roU!;ii  :!.•  v...  > 
Jii.ivjM.le,   the  dre.^.^ing  ol"  (l(Mir  and   window  with  gre..  n  br..:..  i..  >.   ■ 
nm-t    remembei' till-    May  pilgrimage>  a!>-o,   which  smaek -■■  k  • :.  y    . 
oMi.ii  time  :  niid  tlii-;  pilgrimage,  and  tliis  ji.'ople,  live  hi  th.-  j-n.-!  ,  . 
of  Chauc-er  for  ever. 
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When  we  write  of  May  we  are  in  the  company  of  the  poets.  After 
Chaucer  comes  James  I.  of  Scotland,  the  noblest  of  our  northern  kings  : 
he  who  was  slain  at  Perth,  although  the  fair  arm  of  Catherine  Douglas 
was  the  staple  in  the  doorway,  attempting  so  passionately,  yet  so 
vainly,  to  keep  back  the  murderers.  When  in  captivity  in  England, 
May,  with  green  branch  and  almond  blossom,  climbs  up  to  his  grated 
"window,  and  gave  the  hapless  prisoner  intimation  of  her  presence  in 
firagrance  and  the  windy  murmur  of  foilage.  James  writes  of  the 
month  as  if  he  dwelt  in  an  arbour  instead  of  a  flanking  tower — 

So  thick  the  bewes  and  the  leaTes  green 
Beshaded  all  the  alleys  that  were  there, 

And  mides  every  herber  might  be  seen 
The  sharpe,  greene,  sweete  juniper, 
Growing  so  fair  with  branches  here  and  there,— 

That,  as  it  seemed  to  a  life  without. 

The  bewes  spread  the  herber  all  about. 

And  on  the  small  greene  twistes  sate 

The  little  sweet  nightingale,  and  sung 
So  loud  and  clear  the  hymnes  consecrate 

Of  LoTe's  use ;  now  soft,  now  loud  among 

That  of  the  gardens  and  the  walles  rung 
Right  out  their  song,  and  on  the  oouple  next 
Of  their  sweet  harmony  ;  and  lo  the  text. — 

Worshipe,  ye  that  lovers  been,  this  May, 

For  of  your  bliss  the  kalends  are  begun 
And  sing  with  us.  Away,  Winter,  away ! 

Come,  Summer,  come !  the  sweet  season  and  sun ; 

Awake  for  shame !  that  have  your  heavens  won, 
And  amourously  lift  up  your  heades  all ; 
Hark,  Love,  that  list  you  to  his  mercy  call. 

James  was  a  great  man,  and  wrote  some  of  the  best  verses  ever 
written  by  a  king.  To  liim,  even  though  immured  in  a  prison,  the 
sweet  season  brings  "no  thought  of  grief."  May,  with  her  bird  songs 
and  the  rustle  of  her  leaves,  is  to  him  the  green  month — the  month  of 
sunshine  and  the  rose,  the  month  of  happy  loves  !  the  blissful  kalends, 
a  time  of  rejoicing  tor  every  creature. 

And  who  does  not  know  the  procession  of  the  Seasons  in  the  "Fairy 
Queen  V  What  picturesqueness,  what  witchery  of  colour  as  the 
months  glide  piist  from  icicled  January  to  purple  October  !  But  of  all 
the  visions,  May  is  the  tinest.  Spenser  writes  of  May  like  a  man  in- 
toxicated 

Then  came  fair  May,  the  fairest  maid  on  ground. 
Decked  all  with  dainties  of  her  season's  pride. 
And  throwing  flowers  out  of  her  lap  around : 
Upon  two  hectren's  shoulders  she  did  ride. 
The  twins  of  Leda,  which  on  either  side 
Supported  her  hke  to  their  sovereign  queen. 

Lord  !  how  all  creatures  laught  when  her  they  spied. 
And  leapt  and  danced  as  they  had  ravished  been; 
And  Cupid's  self  about  her  fluttered  all  in  green. 

Whatever  other  poets  have  done  well,  Shakespeare  is  certain  to  have 

VOL.    III.  0  0 
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done  better,  and  the  finest  May  song  in  the  world  to  my  mind  i3  :ii« 
Cuckoo  Song  in  "  Love's  Labour  Lost" — 

When  daises  pied,  and  Tiolets  blue. 

And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white. 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue. 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight 

We  have  seen  how  tlicse  old  Avriters  rejcjico  in  May,  and  I  hope  iil 
of  us  will  despise  poor  Goldy  shivt'iing,  despite  his  puce  coat  andpci.ii 
vest,  and  bitterly  inditing  in  incipient  inliuenzii, — 

When  Winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May. 

• 

Poetry  should  re-make  the  world  lor  us,  should  bring  the  sun  to  U-n 
should  make  rough  i)lac(;s  smooth,  and  l)e  a  universid  human  iHi-nt-fa'-t-  :- 
What  regret,  then,  has  the  poi-t  to  chill  the  lap  of  May  with  wiLlri  ? 
It  is  quite  true,  you  say.  This  1  admit,  but  prose  couid  have  toM  ■> 
the  painful  tact,  l^oetry  should  never  be  the  beaivr  of  disagivtj:  !•. 
common-places.  For  my  i>art,  allhouirli  the  east  wind  is  ]»I-.'w:l.* 
keenly  ovei'  grey  leagues  of  (u-rman  Sea,  T  shall  do  my  bt-st  to  b«  L-rV: 
in  ^fay,  *'the  fairest  maid  on  ground"  of  the  elder  poets. 

All  the  seasons  of  the  vear  are  beautiful  afler  their  several  fa^lii'-n?. 
There  is  autuum,  with  his  melancholy  ^orgeou^ness  ;  there  iswi:*:-: 
with  his  fiehls  of  spiritual  whiteness,  his  wonderful  tree  skek-tnus,  izl 
his  wavering  snow  Hakes.  What  a  poeiieal  object  is  the  uoiv/.-.>* 
meteor,  falling  silently  as  a  thought,  with  all  its  reticulation.-;  ■•f  :y 
crystal,  and  in  a  single  night  making  the  familiar  world  si>  unf:iii.i.:-.r 
and  so  fair.  ])iit,  with  all  my  admiration  l<>r  jnonths,  I,  like  <'hai:*:. 
8])enser,  Herrick,  and  all  the  older  and  Icallhier  po^-ts,  coue«'ivi-  M.v 
to  be  the  fairest  of  all.  The  wild  tlowers  l»y  that  tinu*  havr  ilr.iLk 
colour  from  IIk;  sun,  the  young  are  chirjiingin  the  nest,  tlie  ndik^iaiurt 
forests  of  lichens  and  of  enierahl  and  russet  mo^st's  niaki*  beautiful,  'i-  -.'• 
walls,  trunks  of  apple-tre«s,  and  the  aneiint  loofs  of  thalrh.  in  wL:- i- 
the  noisy  and  })rolili('  s])arrows  build  and  l^n  ed.  May  t(.>Ui-hes  vvt-r.' 
thing  with  beauty.  JSh«;  woos  the  dai>y  iV'-m  tin-  mound  of  clii::'.!.- 
yard  sod,  and  s(nvs  the  burning  wail-tlower  in  the  fissures  of  theruiLcti 
tower.     'Jliere  is  a  hap])iness  in  the  hollow  di»me  of  air  above, 

A  jzrcoiier  emoraM  twinkles  in  the  grase, 
A  bolter  f.ipphirc  nlelt^  into  the  sea. 

1  believ(^  our  village  is  a  speei;d  favourite  with  the  nionih.  5*-' 
touches  everv  window-sill  with  mlour  and  fraLfranee,  slit*  wak*  :i>  '.-' 
honeyed  murmur  of  innuuH  rabl»'  hives,  slie  m:ikrs  the  air  ini't-ii^*' 'a.** 
the  lildssoms  of  apple  b<'U,L:lis  ;  traces  of  In  r  liand  are  to  \v  *■  •::  ■■ 
the  Weir  l.M'side  the  ruini-d  n.ill,  and  evt-n  ihe  canal,  alfiij  wii:" 
the  lazy  barges  come  and  u",  has  a  -^k-.A  whili-  walcr-lily  s;it-p-:i»j  - 
its  olive  <'olouretl  i'ace.  Never  was  the  velvet  on  a  itiMiMn  h'>  r  ■• 
more  gorgeous   than  the  green  nu.»s>LS  that  beriitf  the  root's  ol  l^'"- 
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and  cotfage  wbeu  the  beam  slaots  upon  it.  Even  the  old  road  out 
towards  the  Corumoa,  runniiig  between  two  broad  dykes  that  might 
liave  been  built  ia  the  reign  of  Alfred,  has  not  been  forgotten  by 
tiie  guiierous,  adorning  month,  for  the  round  stonea  that  lie  at  the 
dykus'  feet  have  smooth,  mossy  coverings,  and  every  fissure  of  their 
own  has  its  mossy  eushton,  and  tho  old  blocks  themaelves  are  washed 
with  the  loveliest  grey  green  lichens  in  tho  world.  It  was  not  one 
spring  that  Jid  all  that,  but  a  hundred  and  more.  Klay  has  adorned 
our  village  as  gaily,  and  with  as  much  pleasure  in  the  task,  as  the 
simple  peojile  of  old  were  wont  to  adorn  the  Maypole  against  a  summer 
festival  ;  and  just  tliink — every  English  village  she  has  made  beautil'ul 
after  one  fashion  or  another,  making  vivid  green  the  hill  slope  on 
which  the  white  struggling  Welsh  hamlet  hanga  right  opposite  the  sea, 
and  drowning  in  api>le  bloom  the  Sugses  one  in  the  fat  valley.  And 
think  once  more — that  every  apeat  of  grass  in  England  .she  has 
touched  with  a  livelier  green,  that  she  has  burnished  the  crest  of  every 
bird,  that  every  old  wall  in  the  country  has  reiMJived  her  mossy  and 
licheny  attentions,  that  every  moist  nook  in  every  forest  she  has  sown 
with  pale  sweet -smelling  flowers,  and  that  every  marsh  she  has  dashed 
with  tlie  fires  of  the  marigold  Welcome,  therefore,  to  May  !  the 
artist,  the  adorner  of  wast«  placea,  the  "beautitier  of  the  ruin." 
"Welcomo  to  the  rustle  of  her  green  garments  and  the  music  of  her 
CQtkoo  voice.  Surely  in  this  happy  month  the  earth  will  hang  above 
the  moon  a  soft  and  emerald  star. 

Living  in  this  quiet  place,  with  no  occupation  and  no  personal  or 
family  cares,  I  can  enjoy  May  to  the  fulL  What  an  amount  of 
satisfaction  there  is  before  mu  in  the  thirty-one  days  and  nighta 
that  make  Up  the  blissful  sea-ion.  I  can  wander  in  a  "  wise  passiveneas" 
through  ;;reen  liiiies  lieiicath  overarching  boughs  ;  I  can  lay  myself 
down  in  tin:  dai^ii.'d  lii-ld  and  watcli  through  my  grated  fingers  thetroops 
of  summer  clouds  p.issing  overhead ;  I  can  peep  in  beneath  the  bush  and 
aiiiLiirL-  liie  i;ii-iv  nuat  of  tlio  hixlgc-sparruw,  with  its  five  torquoise  eggs 
Through  all  (!„■?.■  thirty-one  days  1  can  watch  the  play  of  light  and 
slia.liiw,  lilt- misty  trac;t  of  rain,  the  sun  gleaming  onafield — then  suddenly 
withrlr;iMii,  and  no  one  tiin  say  tliat  I  do  wrong  or  that  I  am  spending 
my  Unit'  unprofitalily.  ShouitI  anyone  hiutsuch  athingi  point  to  the 
laiiih  in  tlu'  lii'1,1,  the  lark  in  the  air,  the  white  wild  flower  blowing  in 
the  moi.st  placi's  iti  the  woods,  and  consider  that  I  have  had  the  better 
of  thv  ar-,'iiii)tnt.  At  all  events,  if  I  cannot  convince  my  censor  I  have 
tlio  .-^atislaition  of  knowing  that  he  will  never  convince  ma  What  ia 
iillfuess  aud  what  is  industry  are  things  not  very  well  yet  understood  by 
tbt-  world.  A  windmill  twirling  its  arms  all  day  is  admirable  only  when 
tht-re  is  corn  to  griiul.  Twirling  its  arms  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  twirl- 
iii>:  tlit-m,  or  for  the  sake  of  looi'iiiff  busy,  dt>es  not  deserve  any  rapturous 
p&in  iif  praise,  llie  growing  flower,  the  smooth  stone  gatberii^  summer 
al'ttr  summer  its  flieek  of  emerabi  moss,  know  the  secret  of  abetter  in- 
dvistiy.  And  any  man  walking  through  the  month  of  May  with  akeeu 
sens.;  for  sctnt,  furiii,  and  i:rjluur,  with  a  watchful  observant  eye,  with 
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a  kindly  love  for  boast,  and  bird,  and  flowering  plant,  and  with  a  7r- 
verent  heart  towards  the  Maker  of  all  thing.*,  will  find  t-vtery  Iri:  -= 
plui.-ks  more  wonderful  than  the  "  Arabian  lights/'  and  th-j  ji-ri 
glooms  of  the  ioix-st  holier  than  cathedrals  I  iSecrets  will  swami.  .1 
every  bough,  for  him  the  thrush's  song  will  belike  the  oclio  fr.-i::  -  ™t 
fore-g":»ne  existence.  Tie  and  the  clouds  will  understan«i  earh  ■.■il.'', 
and  there  will  bt*  something  to  interest  in  the  treniblin;:^  of  a  :;r.:"7 
spt-ar,  that,  tiny  as  it  is,  is  through  all  its  quiverin;;  aili-ndr  I  ]^y  ::? 
shadiiw.  Is  such  an  one  a  vagabond  and  vagrant,  to  be  loukt  d  ;i:>:  ^  ;•" 
the  L.H.-al  liumbh.'  ? 

The  man  who  sincerelv  loves  Nature  is  infrofttrd  witli  an  •?:.:■■ 
richer  than  many  an  earldom.  Go  where  he  may  he  ]i.a:.jk-  -  : 
Nature's  generosity.  To  him  the  world  is  a  perjietual  fvast.  "NiTj:. 
never  did  l>L-trav  the  heart  that  loved  her.*'  That  love  is  :.  ■■  : 
embittered  by  envies,  by  Ixickbitings,  by  hypoerisie-s,  Mr  tin-  ii>  <•- ■: 
of  basenesses.  Nature  knows  no  touch  of  iiuman  weakni-s<.  A:. i 
when  the  ye:irs  pass  on,  and  thf  Muod  runs  cold«-r.  and  ini  iji:: ;'..  :. 
has  become  staid,  and  the  lu'art  has  a*  quired  localities  and  1,  l'  :•  : 
aflection.  Nature  wears  a  serener  beauty,  and  beconii>s  .•^piriiua!:/  :  "  ■" 
a  more  majestic  repose.  Tlie  summer  is  about  to  unroll  lier-».!i  \-..:  :•: 
me  in  sunshine  and  tlowers.  I  know  there  will  be  groeu  lieM-,  .-.:.'. 
rainbows  in  the  skv,  and  evening  smoke  cuiiinLj  fioni  i-ottij-  :■  •- 
while  the  children  are  jdaying  on  the  gn-en,  and  all  tie-  >'«^-t 
on-goings  of  pastoral  life.  1  know  that  each  of  these  Tliii  .-— 
measurint;  its  value  bv  the  pleasure  it  civates — will  be  nmi*-  v.-.l-:.'  -. 
than  the  largest  nugget  ever  prtMhued  I'rom  Australian  mhu-.  M  :  - 
over,  by  memory  1  can  n-douhle  these  deliglits  :  vra,  i-all  !■.:  !%  .:. 
beauteous  proc<'ssinn  all  the  !Mays  that  ever  1  knew,  wi'ii  :.■■:  * 
ilowers  tint  faded,  and  not  a  lark's  song  silenced.  F'»r  ii  i-  :.  ■ 
heritage  of  all  the  beautiful  things  of  Nature  to  die  into  th.'  •  i»  ::;/•.  : 
memory.  Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  1  rejoire  whm  1  d'-i»'.-!  :!;.  :.:-" 
primrose  on  the  grassy  l)ank  forth  peeping  to  the  sun  I  or  {i^ii:>t  ;:.  :.  ■•' 
walk,  *' all  ear,''  when  the  voice  of  cu<ko<.»  seems  to  start  i-n  x:.-  ::  :.■ 
out  the  universal  air,  although  T  know  quite  W4'll  that  it  ii.«L;' >  !:  ;- 
the  knot  of  trees  yt)nder  on  the  hill-sid**,  around  whose  bare  l"^-:..- 
there  is  already  gathering  a  tender  emerald  li.-ht  i 

And  yet,  once  more,  I  i-onless  to  li-el  hajipier  in  snmn;»r  th.iVi  .*. 
winter.  This  doi-s  not  arise  from  the  ini-rease  of  liudit  and  li-.r..  ::  :.. 
the  freshened  beautv  of  the  world — at  all  rvi-nts,  it  dot-s  ni-t  .iri-.  ::. ;.. 
tln's«'  thin.i^rs  alone.  Urownintj,  in  one  of  his  wondeiful  Ivrio,  i:..;A«:i  » 
little  girl  >iiig — 

"  Tlic  sun  is  in  h»  nvcn, 
AiPb  right  willi  tho  wuriil." 

The  very  essence  of  the  matter  is  touehed  in  that  cou|.l.'t.  W::.:. :. 
with  its  storms  of  wind  and  storms  of  snow,  its  fn-sts.  .md  ». v.-v 
vari<  ty  of  inclemency  o]']»rcsses  me  with  a  sense  of  jariing  anti  d>:::::- 
ance,  of  iron  law  trampling  down  human  conifort  and  Luinaa  Lu— ■  i 
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>  primal  curse,  in  fact.     "Winter  is  1      1,  i 
summer,  all  is  different.     One  lives  unc      a  miic 
ather,  surrounded  by  sweeter  sights  and  s,  j  3  si 

ds  darker  thoughts  at  bay.     I  know  quiie  y  a 

aewiLl  nol  do  to  be  critically  looked  at ;  1 
[fiven  to  an  old  man,  who  has  led  a  soi      y  1       ana 
aposition  the  organ  of  hope — to  speak  as  a      :        1 
iccountably  omitted.     You  may  laugh  at       ,  ^^  ^    * 

be  so  ill-natured  ;  I  don't  care  — " Sum  i  ci  in,' 

Saxons  sung. 


iu  a 


vin. 

THE  BURIAL-PLACE  OF  EDMOND  MALONE. 

JRISTS  who  wish  to  visit  the  family  seat  of  the  Malones  will  find  it 
Kilbixy,  in  Westmeath,  just  half-way  between  Mollingar  and 
g^worth  Town,  at  the  distance  of  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
n  either.  Kilbixy  itself  is  now  only  a  name,  but  once  it  was  a  town, 
vhich  no  vestige  remains,  save  a  relic  of  an  old  castle^  called  the 
•gage  Castle,  and  forty  acres  of  land  adjoining  it,  called  the 
'gage  land.  At  one  time  a  to^vn  stood  here,  governed  by  twelve 
gesscs,  scarlet-gowned,  and  a  mayor  or  sovereign,  be-chained 
I  be-furred  in  token  of  office.     Now,  alas  ! 

*•  .Jam  seges  est  ubi  Troja  fuit." 

complete  is  the  demolition  of  all  that  ever  spoke  of  human  habi- 
Dn  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  in  the  actual  existence  of  a  town, 
;re  now  not  bin  2^  but  green  sward  and  fine  timber  appear.  We 
aim  witli  Floras  : — 

"  Laborat, 


Annalium  fides,  ut  Veios  fuisse  credamus- 


»> 


ominp:  up  from  ]\Iullingar,  we  at  length  reach  the  wall  of  Baron- 
i  demesne  on  our  riixht,  occupying  the  site  of  the  quondam 
)ULrli,  and  on  the  left  the  dwarf  wall  which  encloses  the  glebe  of 
parochial  elergyman.  A  considerable  hiwn  conducts  to  the  good- 
l  manse,  where  a  genial  hospitality  meets  the  traveller.  The 
•e  land,  witli  its  pi(  inises,  occupies  the  angle  between  the  Mul- 
ar  and  BallinacaiLiy  roads,  and  directly  faces  the  gate  of  the 
one  demesne,  the  trees  that  wave  their  green  fohage  round  the 
Toyman's  home,  themselves  whispering  reminiscences  of  the  poet 
student — for  Edmond  Malone  is  said  to  have  superintended 
r  planting. 
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An  imposing  en  trance- gate,  with  wnckets,  faces  the  road  to  Ba!- 

linacargy,  and  leads  into  the  beautiful  and  extensive   demesne  o: 

Barouston,  containing  six  or  seven  hundred  acres.     A  handsome  ca: 

stone  lodge  occupies  the  right-hand  within  ;  the  road  iij   front  lea-l? 

up  to  the  house  ;  but  that  to  the  left  conducts   to   the  church  aii 

burial-phice  picturesquely  seated  on  a  rising  ground  in  tlie  deme*rr*. 

With  its  lofty  tower  and  fine  site  the  church   forms   an    inijv-iij 

object,  and  grows  in  beauty  and  interest  as  we  advance.     Whri 

within  a  few  yards  of  its  entrance,  which  is  in  the  fi-ont  of  its  town,  w* 

pass  the  magnidcent  family  mausoleum  within  which  rt^poses  the  1.:^: 

of  the  "  Commentator*'  of  Shakspeai'e.     Entering  the  chun*h  by  t::e 

tower,  we  soon  find  ourselves  passing  from  the  vestibule  into  the  r.riVr\ 

and  observe  an  intenor  at  once  extremelv  neat,  and   verv  i»eor.!.:Lr 

in  its  aiTangements.     The  area  may  be  consideivd  almost    cK-:ir   "! 

seats  -inasnnich  as  the  only  pews  in  the  church  aixMnngitudii;ii!  -:■.■.? 

— which  run  in  a  double  series  along  the   sides.     A    va«-:iTiT   rl     r  := 

somethinir  so  very  unusual  in  our  Protestant  churches   that  it   :  ■:■:!.* 

one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Kilbixy  Churrh.      S<»  i,»riLn:.:K  > 

the  a])artment — for  such  it  seems  —  fine  in   iiroportion,   and  .•:•..- 

mental  in  details,  that  it  resembles  much  more  a  ]irjiyer  h:ill   in  r.  ■* 

mansion,  or  a  donu'stic  chapel,  than  a  commodious  j>ari>h   clur'. 

The  cei line:  is  coved,  rather  tlatlv,  and  decomted  with  stucl^"»  rii' :::  : 

floral  work.     IMie  })ulpit  and  reading-desk  on   diffeivnt   side-^  i-:'  ::.- 

communion-table  rest  atrainst  the  end  wall,  and  consist  of  exTrr!:.".' 

pitjtty  corresponding  stalls,  raised  four  or  five  steps  from    the  :'  ■. :. 

and  have  each  an  oaken  roof  supported  by  ])illars. 

The  chancel  i-e(*edes  from  the  end  wall,  and  is  linished  Iw  ai:*"'' ^-' 
window  of  three  lights,  of  stained  glass,  finislied  above  w  •'.  j 
painted  dove,  and  worshipping  cherubim.  A  tine  orL''an  t\.\<-  "':.  ■ 
centre  of  the  crallcrv  over  the  enti*ancc,  while  the  hanilsonie  r. -.v^  :" 
the  Sunderliu  snid  Taite  families  occupy  the  n'ght  and  h  t'r  >vn.\*  :" 
the  gallery.  The  church,  externally,  is  a  su]>erior  specim-.^y.  '*:* 
floriated  gothic.  and  is.  taken  altogether,  one  of  the  prettiest  wo  hsv.* 
ever  seen.  A  ministry  of  zeal  and  truth  puts  the  toj>-stone  ui>o'..  /-* 
merits. 

As  our  visit,  however,  to  this  reirion  w.ns  rt^newed  for  the  purr  -v 
of  fixing  onr  knowledtre  of  the  relics  o\'  Malone.  we  madr  ir  :i  i  : : 
to  p(']ietia*e  the  niansolenm,  and  nuike  ourselves,  as  far  as  ail-'W:-.- 
familiar  with  the  rest intr- place  of  the  illustrious  deail.  This  n  ::■.  •.^•:* 
able  place  of  interment  consists  of  a  handsome  temjde  over  a  ii*'* 
vault,  wilhin  which  repost'  the  remains  t»f  three  mt'TiiK'rs  "*'  'r 
family.  Its  external  aspect  is  that  of  a  reciaiiLnilar IniildinLT — acv'-. 
standiiiLT  on  an  elevation  of  two  steps,  and  surnitninted  bv  a  *•■"  : 
iJVi'ainidal  root",  of  cut  stoiu' — a  sin^'ular  obieei,  jnnl  :iTtr:n:iv.-  :\' 
oner  irom  its  style,  iis  pn>portions,  ami  its  sit<'  on  a  bill  -iih".  T* - 
mausoleum,  iui'lf,  isal»<»ut  tweniv  fi'et  Miuai'e.  has  its  m:i>sive  lolii:!^- 
doors  jjfuarded  hy  two  handsome  .^lone  columns,  and  (*oiit:iins  a  wilN 
proportioned  chamber,  with  vaulted  n»of  of  .stone,  of  some  sixitvi 
feet  square.     On  the  three  sides  not  occupied  b}-  the  door  aa  niAnj 
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sarcophap^  of  polished  grey  marble  stand,  reposing  on  a  ledge  about 
two  feet  high,  which  runs  round  the  interior  of  the  chamber.  That 
on  tlie  right  is  in  commemoration  of  Edmond  Malone,  and  is 
Bnrmounted  by  a  very  large  slab  of  white  marble  attached  to  the 
frail,  containing  the  following  Latin  inscription  by  Dr.  Beimie,  then 
Bishop  of  Meath : — 


AVTTAM   FAMAM  -ZEMULANS, 

STUDIO  JURIS 

JUVENIS,   ADHJERENS   OPERAM 

NAVAVIT, 

POSTEA  ILLECEBRIS  MUSARUX, 

AMENIORUM   CAPTUS 

REI   CRITICiE, 

TIM   MENTIS  ACERRDfAH 

PREBUrr. 

ARCHAIOLOGIJJ      SCRUTATOR 

PERITISSIMUS,  DRAMATA 

SHAKSPERIANA     NUNQUAH 

INTERITURA,   OBSCURATA  DIU, 

LUMINE   LONGE  DIFFUSO 

ILLUSTRAVIT. 

MULTIPLEX  ERUDITIO, 

ET  PRO  RE  NATA  PROMPTA, 

SEMPER  ET    PARATA, 

PAR  MODE  SUA. 

ANIMUS   MITIS   ET   IDEM    FORTIS, 

JAM    EX1>EKS   ODIORUM 

QUAM   IX  AMICITIA 

FIDELIS. 

IN  COLLOQUIO    ET   SODALITIIS 

SUM  MA    AMENITAS, 

RELTGIONIS     CUI.TOR      PIUS, 

FERVIDUS    IXCONCUSSUS, 

CARUS  SODALIBUS, 

FRATRI    ET    SORORIBUS 

CAKISSLMUS,  OBIIT. 

A  patch  of  niin,  ivy-crowned,  stands  in  the  church-yard,  and  on  onr 
inquiring  wliat  it  might  have  been,  an  humble  informant  replied  : — 
"  There  was  long  ago  in  Ireland,  your  reverence,  a  disaise  prevalent ; 
almost  every  one  had  it,  and  it  was  so  bad  that  they  had  to  build 
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hospitals  for  it  in  every  parish — ^it  took  the  people  as  natoxal  af 
love  or  the  maisles." 

What  was  it  called  ?"  asked  we,  somewhat  impatienilj. 
The  leprosy,  your  honour,  it  was  called." 

So  we  ascertained  that  this  was  one  of  the  old  leper-bonses,  whkk 
were  never  very  common  in  Ireland,  and  certainly  were  not  in  emy 
parish.  But  common  persons  are  fond  of  dealing  in  wonders.  Wiu 
them  exaggeration  is  essential  to-effect — a  wonder  is  nothing,  except 
it  is  very  wonderful.  The  hundreds,  of  educated  persons  invariaUj 
become  tJiousands  in  the  lips  of  the  ignorant,  and  that  without  snj 
false  design. 

"  And  does  your  reverence  observe  those  two  hawthorn  trees  down 
below  there  ?"  pointing  to  two  thorn  bushes  standing  a  hnndred 
yards  off — "  St.  Bridget's  well  was  once  there.'  Tis,  I  remimber,  fifty 
good  year  agone  whin  there  was  a  paved  road  to  that  well,  and  tht 
pilgrims  going  down  it  on  their  bare  knees  to  the  blessed  spring. 
But  that's  all  over  now." 

"  How  is  that  ?  what  put  an  end  to  it  ?" 

"  Wedgewood,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  when  did  the  leper-house  become  a  ruin  ?" 

"  At  the  Reformation  of  Religion,  I  suppose." 

"  But  what  made  leprosy  cease  at  the  Reformation  ?" 

"  Wedgewood,"  was  stUl  the  reply. 

Our  sentontious  informant  was  a  Protestant,  so  we  said,  "  Prav.  be 
so  good  as  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  saying  Wedgewood  put  an 
end  to  these  things  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  you  see  the  Romans  prac-^we  an  oncleanly  religion;  and 
the  leprosy  was  an  oncleanly  disaise ;  and  they  nsed  to  come  here 
for  the  boneiit  of  the  water.  But  when  Wedgewood  gave  ns  all 
joogs  of  water  in  our  houses,  our  skins  became  clainer,  and  there 
was  no  need  to  go  to  the  well.  It  was  a  beautiful  spring  wonst, 
and  brought  a  dale  of  money  to  the  hncca^hs  and  priests,  for  they 
used  to  boast  of  many  cures  at  it,  but  they  say  the  diwel  was  w 
mad  when  the  people  began  to  wash  at  home  instead  of  there,  thai 
he  worked  hard  one  long  summers  night,  and  filled  the  well  up  with 
clay  he  brought  from  the  hill  of  Frewan,  bringing  only  the  fill  of  his 
snuff-box  aelie  time.  Myself  doesn't  believe  that  part  of  the  rtoir 
— I  believe  that  Wedfjeicuod  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  oold 
gin  t  Ionian." 

"  No  doubt ;  the  count rj'-people's  stories  and  beliefs  aboat  snch 
things  are  grossly  suj)erstiti()us  and  absunl,  and  in  their  assumption 
of  almost  eveiy thing  to  Saian,  profane  as  well  as  fooUsh.  You  should 
not  countenance  them,  or  repeat  them.** 

"  "I'is  true  for  you,  your  reverence  ;  you  speak  like  a  book.  I 
only  thought  youVl  Hke  to  know  what  the  people  say." 

"  Their  superstitions  reflect  little  credit  on  those  who  have  bad 
their  instruction  for  so  many  centuries.  They  shut  np  the  simpk 
page  of  the  Bible  from  the  peasantr}',  and  open  to  them  the  boiud* 
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less  repository  of  fable  and  legend.     It  is  pitiful  and  sadly  wrong. 
Good  morning ;  T  am  now  going  up  to  the  House." 

The  main  avenue  from  the  entrance-gate  of  Baronston  leads  np 
to  the  front  of  the  mansion — that  on  the  right  side  forms  a  delicious 
-walk  of  a  mile  in  length,  leading  past  the  garden,  or  inner  fix)nt,  to 
the  pretty  lake,  Lough  Eighegherne,  pronounced  JLern.  The  front  of 
the  house  exhibits  a  handsome  building  of  cut  stone,  of  imposing 
elevation,  three  stories  high,  approached  by  half-a-dozen  steps,  and 
flanked  by  large  projecting  wings.  The  front  extends  to  a  length  of 
eight  windows,  a  kind  of  ready  measurement  we  prefer  to  that  of  so 
many  feet  and  inches,  for  it  presents  at  once  a  picture  to  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  which  the  more  mathematical  measure  fails  to  do  so  well. 
"Within,  the  entrance  hall  is  of  noble  proportions,  and  with  its  sup- 
porting columns,  magnificent  black  marble  fire-place,  and  crowning 
bust  in  white  marble  of  Chancellor  Malone,  forms  a  totU  efuernble^ 
that  conveys  a  pleasing  prepossession  of  the  noble  interior.  Beneath 
the  bust,  we  may  add,  stands  in  gilt  letters,  the  following  appropri- 
ate tribute,  taken  from  Cicero : — 

In  Scauri  oratione, 

Sapientis  hominis  et  recti, 

Gravitas  summa,  et  naturalis  qussdam  inerat 

auctoritas, 

Non  ut  causam,  sed  nt 

Testimonium 

Dicere  putares,  cum  pro  reo  diceret. 

M.  T.  CiCEEO,  Declam.  Orat. 

The  well-proportioned  drawing-room  has  a  white  marble  chimney- 
piece,  the  curiosity  of  which  is,  tliat  it  is  carved  like  folds  of  drapery 
throughout,  and  is  curv^ed  and  looped  and  knotted  up  in  the  fashion 
of  curtains.  Several  pictures  adorn  the  room,  an  intelligent  and 
pleasing:  portrait  of  Lord  Sundcrlin  being  one  of  the  most  attractive. 
The  walls  of  the  dining-room  are  covered  with  a  series  of  plaster 
medallions  of  considerable  size,  of  classic  design,  such  as  Cupid 
surprised  asleep  ;  Cupid  disarmed  ;  Apollo  in  his  Car  ;  Aurora  in  the 
Chariot  of  the  Hours,  and  others.  The  library  is  a  pleasant  apart- 
ment ;  but  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  house  is  the 
long  corridor  which  connects,  the  whole  garden  front  with  its  light 
and  pretty  wings,  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  long,  each  end 
terminating  in  a  capacious  and  elegant  apartment,  calkd  the  green- 
room from  its  prevailing  colour.  On  one  of  these,  a  handsome  con- 
servatory, with  choice  flowers  and  plants,  opens  ;  the  corresponding 
one  on  the  opposite  side  is  devoted  to  business.  Our  readers  will  not 
question  the  practicalness  of  the  use  to  which  it  is  apphed  when  we 
report  a  motto  or  two  which  appeal,  from  over  the  chimney-piece,  to 
the  good-sense  and  forbearance  of  visitors  : — 
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CREDIT  IS  DEAD: 

BAD  PAY 

HAS  MURDERED  HIM. 


BUSINESS    IS     BUSINESS. 


WHEN   YOU   HAVE    DONE    YOUR 

BUSINESS, 

GO    ABOUT     YOUR 

BUSINESS, 

AND  LEAYE  OTHERS  TO  DO  THEIR 

BUSINESS. 


We  are  glad  to  report  anything  savouring  so  much  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  world,  as  tliese  pithy  mementoes  do,  for  the  credit  of  oar 
crackbrained  countrymen.  Such  "  proverbial  philoso]^hy"  wen? 
worthy  of  a  Quaker  origin,  and  it  probably  owes  its  paternity  to  the 
business-like  and  sayracious  bodv  of  Friends. 

Take  the  whole  house  and  demesne  together,  sustained  mon^^vt-r 
as  they  are  by  c(>m])etent  properties  scattered  over  some  four  or  r!re 
counties,  although  much  of  the  property  has  spivad  its  fortili/iv.j 
watei'S — a  lavish  Nile — over  the  baiTen  wastes  of  lawverch)r.i  dnriij 
the  last  twentv  vears.  l^aronston  must  be  allowed  l»v  evt-n  u- 
exact  ill jr  observer  to  be  a  residence  in  even' wav  worth  v  of  a  wt-aM' 
Irish  peer.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  a  venerable  latly,  cou.-sin  of:::-? 
deceased  author,  who,  thoiijxh  of  the  atje  of  ninetv-six,  eniovs  I'verr 
faculty,  and  can  occupy  the  family- seat  in  the  j"Mirish  chun.*h  for 
Lord's-dav  serWces. 

Edmond  Malone,*  the  Commentator  of  Shakespeare,  was  bom  ia 
1741,  in  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  liis  father  and  three  paternal  nni'lo* 
being  lawyers  of  great  repute  ;  his  own  father  becoming  a  ju<lo?  ^■''' 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  three  of  the  brothei*s  Loldins;  si'ats 
in  the  Insh  parliament.  The  family  is  ancient,  i-e.^^pectable.  ar.-.l 
wealthy.  They  tirst  loom  upon  our  sight  in  the  time  of  i^^:i-.-«n 
Elizabeth,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cent  my,  po.^.^sessed  -^t'  a 
good  pro])erty  near  the  Shannon,  and  contracting  marriaires  w::h 
the  best  faniilies  of  the  neiLrhbouriuir  counties.  Of  tlie  B:n\"'i:"iT«'n 
branch  we  need  go  nofai'thcr  back  than  to  Uieliard  !Malone,  who  was 
himself  a  justly  cclcbralc(l  lawyer,  and  father  to  Antliony,  Kdm- »•■.■!. 
Richard,  and  .hdm  all,  like  him^'lf,  members  of  the  bar.  Ti"  i* 
Richard,  the  grandfather  of  the  Cominenlaior.  wa-i  the  pun-haMr  -  :' 


°  ••  Life  of  Kilmoud  Malone,  Editor  of  Shakespeare,  with  Selectiona  ftom  hii 
Manuscript  Anecdotes."      By   Sir  James  Prior,   M.R.I..A.,  F.S.A.,  Ac     With  ft 

portrait.     Loudon  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1860. 
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the  Baronston  estate :  and  to  his  second  son,  Edmond,  was  horn  a 

second  son,  Edmond,  our  hero. 

But  before  we  give  in  detail  a  notice  of  the  Commentator's 
uneventful  life,  it  may  add  zest,  from  sheer  contrast,  to  present  a 
mstic  labourer's  idea  of  what  that  life  must  have  been.  Onr  com- 
nmnieant  was  a  country  shoemaker — those  said  shoemakers  being 
Hke  Moses,  on  Longinus'  testimony,  no  ordinary  men  ;  from  him  who 
emerged  into  a  statuary  critic,  and  drew  down  the  indignant  artist's 
rebuke,  "  stick  to  your  last,''  to  Gifford  and  Carey  of  modem  days, 
who  ascertained  mathematics  and  Sanscrit  to  be  mere  child's  pLay 
for  the  sutorial  mind. 

Cobblers  are,  in  sooth,  a  shrewd  race  of  mechanics ;  we  never  met 
•with  one  who  was  not  above  the  average  of  men  of  his  rank  in 
information,  and  our  casual  acquaintance,  the  radical  cobbler  of 
Kalbixy,  was  no  discredit  in  this  respect  to  his  tribe.  There  was 
the  simplicity  of  mral  life  mixed  with  the  ready  apprehension  of  good 
natural  faculties,  and  with  scraps  of  intelligence  picked  np  from  one 
and  another  who  had  popped  in  at  his  stall,  which  made  his  con- 
Tcrsation  racy  and  amusing. 

'*  Of  course  you  are  aware  what  brings  ns  to  this  out-of-the-way 
place,**  said  we,  opening  our  fire  upon  the  enemy. 

"  Shakspeare  Malone,  no  doubt,"  replied  theplierof  the  lapstonet 
**  they  all  seem  to  come  for  him." 

"  Do  many  persons  visit  his  tomb  ?" 

**  Och,  a  power,"  says  he  ;  "a  sight  more  in  the  year  than  ever  I 
put  in  stitches  into  upper  leathers  the  longest  day  in  summer,  an' 
that's  the  twenty-first  of  June." 

*'  I  did  not  think  his  fame  was  so  extensive  as  that,"  said  we. 
"  As  for  the  matter  of  that,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  wonder  that  he  was 
well  known,  for  sure  he  came  of  a  good  owld  anntient  stock — one  of 
the  best  families  of  Ireland  ;  and  thin,  when  you  think  what  a  public 
life  he  led,  he  could  not  help  being  well  known." 

"  I  know,"  said  I,  '^  that  he  was  a  very  respectable  gentleman,  and 
must  have  had  a  good  many  acquaintances  in  his  time ;  but  I  always 
thouprht  his  life  a  very  secluded  one." 

''  Arrah,  thin,  your  honour,  how  could  it  be  that,  an'  he  trum- 
pet in'  at  the  fair?  Sure,  his  face  must  have  been  known  all  over 
Enj^-land — not  to  say  sweet  Hibemia — from  the  Land's  End  to  the 
Cove  of  Cork  !  "        ^ 

The  peogi'aphy  of  our  friend  did  not  appear  so  precise  as  his 
waxed-end,  nor  his  facts  so  solid  as  his  lapstone,  if  what  we  gained 
an  inkling  of  from  his  last  speech  should  prove  true  ;  but  we  set 
ourselves  to  ferret  out  his  meaning  without  giving  him  offence. 

''  Hut  I  fancy,"  rejoined  I,  "  that  he  was  a  veiy  quiet  personage, 
and  that  he  was  no  threat  traveller  after  all ;  fairs,  I  should  think,  the 
very  hist  places  where  he  would  be  likely  to  be  found." 

"•  Ah  !  but  if  he  Jived  by  them  you  would  not  wonder  at  his  being 
at  them.  Would  you,  your  honour  ?  An'  why  else  should  he  be 
called  Shakppeare  Malone,  tell  me  that  p" 
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"  As  for  tli.at,"  said  we,  "  lie  mijrlit  pet  the  name  from  any  associa- 
tion of  bis  lito  with  tlie  works  of  Siiukspeare."" 

"  ^Fusha,  then,  voiir  honour,  vou  know  little  alx)ut  it.  >:??. 
Shakspoaru  was  a  great  play-actor,  as  I've  hecrd,  and  Mr.  M:i",  •:.= 
was  a  <^reat  actor,  too — a  gi^e.'it  merr^'-andrew,  as  we  may  say.* 

''  That's  certainlv  an  oritrinal  idea  of  voars,  !Mr.  0'l>nill:i'>:in;" 
paid  we  ;  "'  I  know  that  Mr.  Malonc  was  familiar  Avitb  plays,  bu:  i.  : 
that  ho  was  with  ihe  playhouse." 

'' 13v  de  hammer  [  hold  in  my  hand,  lliin,  there  can  ]>e  ni^  •:.■■:■• 
about  it  at  all  at  all ;  for  y\>  see,  sir,  a  very  'eute  £rinih*man  tba'  i-rz 
here  once  upon  a  time,  when  I  axed  him  why  ihev  calhMl  ilir  .1-  :: 
man  t>/ml:.<i)ritr(\  when  1  knew  that  his  own  baptism  nai.ii-  '^.■« 
yjdiihiinL  sudjisted  that  he  was  a  f^vat  play-aetor,  like  the  Swi*.  ■ :" 
Avvon,  as  he  called  him,  and  coiddsinpr  a  good  sonar  whin  Ik-  li-i^i 
And  [  inferrcvl  from  that,  for  I  was  always  apt  at  put  tint:  Thi'."-*? 
togetber-  -my  mind  being  given  to  vam]ung  as  well  as  niv  t:  r 
lingers — tbat  he  must  have  l)een  as  like  as  two  ]>ays  to  the  >tri.-l!',rs 
in  Mullingar  green,  that  I've  been  in  the  habit  of  seeiii'  overv  L:i!::\::i.'' 
fair,  since  1  was  the  lioighth  of  that."  Here  Mr.  O'Bralhi-rhan  ir.:-.  it 
a  sign  with  his  palm  horizontally  of  about  two  feet  frtini  the  !.:r«"iv.:. ! 

Anxious  to  develo])e  the  vam])ed-up  idea  of  my  rural  eu>ti»T:;  r.  ! 
proceeded  —  "  J  hit  what  used  they  to  do  at  Mullingar  jrreen  ';" 

'"  Arrah  I  vour  honour,  what  wouUl  ihcv  do  but  ]>ut  a  iniiinu':  -t  a 
whistk*  to  their  li])S,  and  go  funflc-tunllo-ln.,  /" 

"  And  tliis  is  wbat  Mr.  Sliaks])eare  Mabme  used  to  ih>  :'*  a^kv  i  ^' 

*'  'Tis  as  true  U^^v  ye,  sir,  as  there's  wax  in  that  water,"  ]«« •::.•::  .' 
to  the  tbxiting  balls  in  a  trough  nigh  at  hand.  **  1  nivvi-r  -..■' 
tbe  play-actors  do  anything  else,  and  sure  that's  ji;st  wii:tt  ^!- 
MaloiK^  must  liave  done  likewise." 

"Vou    surelv  don't  think   Mr.    !Mal<me   plaveil  /..i '■'--/i,  .;'. -•       :,• 

the  fair  :" 

"'  Aii'li,  whv  shouldn't  he;  it's  not  everv  one  can  i)lav  /■■•  ♦"  -•     ;  I 
.       .'  *'  *  '     • 

tried  it  once   mvsclf.  and    I   onlv  made  a   sound  beiwecn   a   Si*:i  •.   ':. 

and   a  groan,  that   would   make   an  oyster  say-sick    or    a    ]*:: •;.•.•  • 

juni])  out  of  its  skill.     I\'i'lia])s  ^fr.   Mal«»ne  wa-i   elivi-rcr   tliaii  t.  ■'. 

and  was  able  to  do  it  ;  and  if  lii^  did  it,  small  ("rvitit  !•»   liim   ;'..!•:":../ 

same.    What  did  be  giM  a  colli»l'_rc  eddicaiioii  for,  if  it  wtiuliin*:  i:.- "-.• 

him    l)laV    /niillr~fi„i/fr-/-nifh~f'if  / 

Shades  of  Scvplioclcs,  Sliaksnear(\  and  ^[ali')ne--i)lav-wvi'"v.  1'.  ■.•• 
actiu*,  and  commentator-    tlic  whole  functi<.)n  «»l'all  tbr»^e  rr  I"..  ■  \  '  ■ 
the  nuimiiH'r,   the  stroller's   van.  and   f-.flr.f.,..}!.  .f....  ,*      \\'..  ;-...  •    ■ 
a'^liamed  to   confess  thai  the  lnfe]"«'nee  ol'»»ur  ('ri-«]»in,  wlii»  w;.*  j  ■ 
at  "  })Uttiiig  things  toLfet her."  sii'ui'k  us  as  so  ii!en!iLr'"".i'»Us  :ii..;  :.■ 
that  we  ex])lodi'il  into  an  imeiu.t  r(»]labi''  bnr<'  •<!  1:; •:•_■: it i  !•.      N  -■■    .   '- 
it   ceas(»   with   exjjl'i-^ion    number  o)»r  :   fi-i*  dliee  i\   we   l-.-.-r-v."    iv  ." 
the  most  distant   tliou«rii'    i>\' /■■ 'f/- -!>   ./.■.-''....>»'!    un  i^tVaj-::;'i    • ;  "   ■   :: 
fi'ame  was  fairly  convulsed,  au'l  i'kiir  gtn^d   m.'iiinirs   j»ut   in  tin   )".■.>■. 
lest  Mr.  O'Hrallairhan  mi'dit  a'^'use  us  of  incivilitv.      Ihit  he.  ii-.-i.-.?: 
and  simple  fellow  that  he  was.  and  true  Paddy  in  his  sympathy  w;:h 
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.«  ftm,  joined  in  the  laughter  for  sheer  company's  sake,  and  seemed  to 

enjoy  it  as  much  as  ourselves,  till  the  tears  ran  from  his  eyes, 
^   alUiough  he  was  evidently  bewildered  as  to  the  provoking  cause. 

Nevertheless,  a  laugh's  a  laugh,  and  too  good  a  thing  to  be  despised 
p.    at  any  time  ;  it  expands  the  midriiF,  spurs  a  sleepy  nature,  coniforts 

tlie  members,  cures  infirmity,  is  the  death  of  diseases,  and  not  only 
;     dispels  melancholy,   but   destix)ys   many  mischiefs   and   vices.     A 

merry  man  is  rarely  a  vicious  man.  Your  Falstaff  is  not  dangerous 
1  to  the  State — it  is  the  men  of  downcast  eye  and  sober  jowl — men  of 
J  the  lean  and  hungry  look  that  live  upon  the  excogitation  of — 

^  '*  Treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils." 

':■        *' You  seem  to  hold  the  merry-andrews  in  some  kind  of  respect, 

•   since  you  ascribe  a  similarity  of  possible  occupation  to  Mr.  Malone," 

J    •ng'gested  we,  recovering  ourselves  from  our  cachinnatory  attack.    * 

■         "  And  why  shouldn't  I,  your  honour  ?     I*  faix,  I've  heerd  more 

f   wit  and  wisdom  from  a  merry-andrew  in  half-an-hour  than  I  ever 

"was  trayted  to  by  a  rale  lord  in  my  whole  life.     Sure,  the  most  part 

of  them,  your  honour,  thinks  of  nothing  but  pleasure,  and  is  only  fit 

fi>r  follying  a  fox  or  casting  the  dice  at  a  gaming-table." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  Mr.  O'Brallaghan ;  there  are  lords  and  lords 
men  :  some  are  of  the  kind  you  speak  of,  but  others  are  wise  and  good 
saen  who  govern  the  country  at  the  expense  of  great  care  and  pains 
to  themselves — of  many  an  anxious  home  and  many  a  sleepless  night 
— and  are  the  best  friends  of  the  Crown  and  the  people." 

"  Perhaps  ^tis  so,  sir.  I  would  not  misdoubt  your  word ;  but 
'  most  of  those  we  see  have  no  great  wisdom.  All  the  common  sense 
that  many  of  them  has  would  not  cover  the  point  of  my  bradawl, 
and  that  you  know  *  has  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness,'  as 
one  Euclid  ha^  it.  I  delight  myself  scratching  problems  of  Euchd 
on  a  scrap  of  leather  with  my  awl  sometimes,  and  I  begin  to  think 
I*m  as  wise  as  any  lord  of  the  whole  lot  when  I  succeed  in  making 
them  out  ;  but  Mr.  ^lerrymaii  beats  us  all.  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
heerd  him  say  once — ho  called  it  the  three  wonders : — 

*' *  1  wonder,'  sa\s  he,  *  that  inin  take  the  trouble  to  kill  one 
another  in  battle,  for  they're  all  sure  to  die  if  they  will  only  wait 
a  while.' 

'''And  I  wonder,'  says  he,  'that  people  shake  apples  off  a  tree, 
for  tbev  are  sure  to  fall  to  the  mound  if  let  alone.* 

"'  And  I  wonder,'  says  he,  'that  the  gintlemen  ask  the  ladies  to 
marry,  for  if  they  would  only  hoiild  their  tongues  the  ladies  would 
be  certain  to  come  round,  and  ax  them  theirselves,* 

"  Now,  that  I  take  to  bo  sharp  and  clear  beyond  anything  a  lord 
ever  composed  in  his  life." 

'*  8har{)  and  amusing  enough  in  its  way,  Mr.  O'Brallaghan,  but 
many  noblemen  can  do  much  better  than  that." 

"But  niyyer  a  one  of  them,  I  think,  could  earn  his  own  bread; 
no,  nor  ever  a  gintleman  studient  of  them  all.  It's  well  they  were 
bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths,  or  I  doubt  they'd  never 
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"  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,  Mr.  O'BraUaghan ;  we  wiflk 
ou  a  good  day,  and  shall  not  forget  your  civility,  and  TooUS'tooUe' 
)o  in  a  hurry.  Good-bye."  And  we  laughed  ourselyes  out  of  the 
musing  fellow's  presence,  only  to  indulge  in  the  relief  of  a  hearty 
Uai  de  rire  when  we  were  once  more  in  the  open  air.  Shakspeaie 
Calone,  the  quiet,  plodding,  studious  gentleman,  a  mountebank  at  a 
ur,  and  any  one  on  this  broad  earth  simple  enough  to  believe  it !  It 
ras  worth  visiting  Baronston,  if  only  to  see  such  a  phenomenon. 

In  direct  and  diametrical  contrast  to  this  market-place  celebritv, 
nd  noisy,  glarey,  vulgar  fame,  was  the  course  of  Mr.  Malone :  in 
Vinity  College  a  promising .  and  care^  scholar,  and  in  the  Inner 
'emple,  London,  a  diligent  Chancery  student.  In  1767  he  was  called 
)  the  Irish  bar  when  he  was  twenty-six,  but  we  have  glimpses  into 
is  heart  before  this,  that  literature  and  not  Themis  was  the  lady  oi 
is  afifections.  In  politics  he  never  took  a  prominent  part,  neverthe- 
!ss  like  most  half  our  plagued  lawyers,  he  found  occupation  for  his 
en  in  an  occasional  squib  ;  in  one  of  which,  with  grave  irony,  he 
eplores  the  improvidence  of  the  Irish  poor,  who  devour  eggs  by 
iiUions,  which  iJf  allowed  to  become  hens,  would  be  of  twenty  times 
tie  value.  In  the  year  of  his  father's — ^the  judge's — death,  1774,  he 
^as  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Trinity  College,  on  liberal 
rinciples,  and  addressed  the  electors  in  a  speech,  the  heads  oi  which. 
;ill  survive. 

But  from  this  stir  and  tumult  of  public  life,  he  betakes  himself  to 
is  beloved  leisure  with  the  Muses,  and  edits  Goldsmith's  works  with 
is  chai-acteristic  accuracy  in  1776.  As  his  Neither  had  left  him  in  more 
lan  easy  circumstances,  whereby  the  necessity  of  following  a 
rofession  was  obviated,  he  even  contemplated  the  entire  renun* 
iatioii  of  the  bar  and  of  Ireland  together ;  for  the  dear  delights 
f  I.oiulou  society,  autliors,  letters,  and  libraries,  to  a  man  of 
laloiu's  taste,  constituted  the  ginnmum  hojium  of  h\iss.  This  purpose 
D  accomplished  in  tlie  year  1777.  Long  before  this,  hterature,  and 
specially  tlrainaiic  literature,  had  secured  his  devoted  attention,  and 
X)ks  ami  their  iiiakc^rs  had  for  3'ears  superseded,  in  his  regard,  the 
Dif  and  ixovvn.  His  chief  acquaintance  in  the  Irish  metropoHs  had 
een  not  the  most  distinn^uished  lawyers  or  politicians,  but  the  book- 
orm  and  the  antiquarian.  Amongst  his  leading  friends  was  that 
atriotic  and  accomplished  Lord  Charleraont,  whose  countenance 
?nt  a  cluirm  to  literature,  and  whoso  political  wisdom  and  nrudence 
irnished  that  drai^-chain  so  necessary  in  1782,  which  kept  the  Irish 
olunteers  from  ruuninj:*'  over  their  leatfers,  the  timely  moderation  of 
hose  chief  made  their  movement  a  success.  Dennis  Daly,  member 
)r  the  comity  of  (ialway,  also  bore  a  strong  attachment  to  Malone ; 
[id  men  of  the  stamp  of  these  two  were  his  chosen  and  intimate 
"lends  -persons  who  cheered  him  with  their  sympathy,  and  agreed 
itli  him  in  their  tastes.  His  p]nglish circle  soon  became  numerous, 
fter  the  ti-ansfer  of  his  household  goods  to  London — Dr.  Johnson, 
tecvens,  Tyrwhitt,  Lort,  the  two  Wartons,  Isaac  Reed,  Dr.  Farmer, 
rancklin  of  Cambridge,  Burney,  and  Horace  Walpole,  Sir  Joshua 
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Reynolds,  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  with  many  others.  Dear 
golden  Goldy  he  had  known  at  an  earlier  period.  And  we  cumot 
but  commend  the  choice  of  his  abode,  if  Malone  intended  to 
be,  what  he  proved  afterwards,  a  man  of  letters  exclasively.  Then 
is  a  largeness  about  London  intellectually,  politically,  and  sociinT; 
which  the  heart  of  a  great  empire  alone  can  show.  All  other  spoil 
must  be  more  or  less  i)rovincial  in  pursuits,  habits,  and  preference! 
Malone  would  have  been  still  Malone  had  he  lived  always  in  Ireland, 
as  ingenious,  as  industrious,  as  he  alwayl^proved,  but  life  wonid  not 
have  passed  so  pleasantly,  nor  would  Shakspeare  have  been  anno- 
tated half  so  well.  With  ample  means  for  a  bachelor  and  student*! 
housekeeping,  some  £1,500  a  year  derived  from  landed  property,  ht 
could  command,  and  did,  every  advantage  for  the  pursuit  of  lui 
studies.  He  was  able  to  meet  the  celebrities  of  the  metropolis  on 
equal  ground,  to  reciprocate  their  civilities,  and  enjoy  their  sodetr. 

Malone's  labours  on  the  works  of  Shakspeare  were  based  upon  i 
conviction  that  much  still  i*emained  to  be  done  for  their  elncidatiott 
— topics,  in  fact,  wholly  untouched,  or  scarcely  touched,  still  open  to 
the  ingenious  inquirer.  The  chronology  of  his  plays,  for  instance, 
the  stories  on  which  they  were  grounded,  the  histoiy  of  the  stage 
during  Shakpeare's  occupation  of  it,  the  poetry  and  dramas  of 
other  writers  of  the  time,  the  incidents  of  their  lives,  their  successei 
and  discouragements,  might  well  be  expected  to  throw  light  on  the 
principal  figure  ;  and  this  was  a  vein  that  had  hardly  been  broached 
by  previous  labourers  on  the  bard.  Warburton,  Theobald,  Steevens, 
Johnson,  had  all  recently  published  texts  and  comments  on  the 
common  theme  ;  but  to  the  gleaner,  nevertheless,  they  left  a  stfll 
abundant  harvest  to  reward  his  toil.  And  Malone  was  not  a  person 
who  would  omit  any  effort  essential  to  do  justice  to  his  subject. 
Henc!e  in  the  field  of  Shaksperian  research  no  publication  of  the  ace 
of  Elizabeth,  her  predccessoi*s  or  successors,  in  the  form  of  poem. 
drama,  ])am])hlet,  or  miscellaneous  tract  Avas  omitted.  Manuscriptiv. 
whenever  found,  were  carefully  consulted  ;  no  expense  or  application 
was  spared  in  order  to  exhume  truth  and  fact  IVom  the  graveyards 
of  time.  Collectors,  antitjuai-ies,  and  college  men,  whose  lives  hs«l 
been  spent  in  storing  their  shelves  or  their  memories  with  knowledge 
of  the  past,  were  solicited  to  disl)urse  such  acquisitions  as  could  be 
turned  to  the  (commentator's  account.  And  not  without  result  did  he 
ex[)('n(l  such  industry  on  his  work.  In  two  years,  according^ly,  in  I"!?*.*. 
a]>])e{uvtf  two  volumes,  each  of  more  than  700  pages,  entitled,  "  -1 
Sf'pi'Jf'iiiriii  fn  fhe  Eih'tion  of  ShnkitpCfnw's  Plays  by  Samuel  Johnt^m 
a  III/  Lintnjt'.  Sf''*.'Lrn;sy  This  publication  was  well  received,  a^  it 
deserved. 

Cliatterton's  fabrication  could  not  stand  before  investigation  so 
thorouufli  as  his  ;  hence  we  find  J^fahme's  succt»ss  fully  demolishing 
that  inirenious  youth's  su])erstructure  with  the  sled^e*hamiuer  of  hi< 
criticisTn,  contained  in  a  pamphlet  calle<l,  "  Ciit'ffon/  Obst'rvatt\tM  im 
tht'.  ViH'ins  atlrlhuM.  to  Thunuia  Jiotrlry^  a  PrM  of  fhe  fV/Jrtw.'A 
Crntunj."'     This  controversy  possessed  for  the  reading  public' at  tlw 
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close  of  the  last  century  much  of  the  interest  which  the  Collier 
forgeries  of  Shakspearian  documents  possess  fop  readers  of  the 
present  day.  On  one  side  were  arrayed  Dean  MiUes,  Jacob  Bryant, 
Green,  Dampier,  Hickford,  Rev.  J.  Fell;  on  the  other,  our  hero, 
Thomas  Warton,  Tyrwhitt,  Steevens,  Pinkerton,  Chalmers,  and 
many  besides.  Malono  was  a  great  collector  as  well  as  a  diligent 
investigator ;  hence  he  made  an  assemblage  of  all  that  was  written 
upon  the  subject,  and  had  these  publications  bound  together  and 
lettered  for  convenience  of  reference.  This  unique  set  of  books  was 
nnfortimately  sold  in  1811. 

A  faithful  friend,  and  influential  with  theatrical  managers,  he 
helped  several  plays  of  his  friend,  Robert  Jephson,  on  the  stage — 
sacn  as  The  Count  of  Narbonne,  Jvlia,  and  The  Conspiracy,  Jephson 
published  other  plays — Bra^onza,  The  Lata  of  Lombardy — and  ever 
felt  the  kindness  of  Malone,  who  spared  no  pains  to  serve  him. 

In  1782  our  author  was  elected  into  the  Literary  Club,  which 
Goldy  and  Johnson  ennobled — ^but  poor  Goldy  had  long  passed 
ainray.  From  this  period  and  event  more  than  dvilities  pass  between 
the  colossus  of  literature  and  Edmond  Malone.  Johnson  compli- 
ments "the  elegant  hospitality"  of  his  Irish  friend,  and  Bozzy  adds 
of  him,  that  "  the  more  he  is  known  he  is  the  more  highly  valued.'* 
Ursa  Major  warmed  to  the  gentle  genial  soul  of  the  unobtmsive 
scholar,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  Malone  called  at  Bolt-court,  and 
found  the  doctor  indisposed,  he  rose  to  retire,  believing  him  to  be  in 
too  great  pain  to  converse,  but  Johnson  said :  "  Pray,  sir,  be  seated. 
I  cannot  talk,  but  I  like  to  see  you  there." 

The  acquaintance  with  Johnson  seems  to  have  led  Malone  into  a 
kind  of  budding  Boswellism,  for  he  took  to  recording  the  sayings 
anil  doings  of  his  literary  friends.  As  for  instance,  under  date  1788, 
*'  Dr.  Johnson  is  as  correct  and  elegant  in  his  common  conversa- 
tion as  in  his  writings.  He  never  seems  to  study  either  for  thoughts 
or  words  ;  and  is  on  all  occasions  so  fluent,  so  well  informed,  so  accu- 
rate and  even  eloquent,  that  I  never  left  his  company  without  regrel. 
Sir  Josh.  Reynolds  told  nie  that  from  his  first  outset  in  life,  he  had 
always  had  his  character:  and  by  wiiat  means  he  had  attained  it. 
He  told  him  he  had  early  laid  it  down,  as  a  tixed  rnle,  always  to  do 
his  l)est,  on  rfftv/  <)rr<ist<jii,  and  in  eveni  cohipaiiy,  to  imj)art  whatever 
he  knew  in  the  best  langiia<re  he  could  put  it  in  ;  and  that  by  con- 
etaiit  practice,  and  never  sutiering  any  careless  expression  to  escape 
him,  or  attempting  to  deliver  his  thoughts  without  arranging  them 
in  the  clearest  manner  he  could,  it  was  now  become  habitual  to  him. 

••  I  have  observed  in  niv  various  visits  to  him,  that  he  never 
i-ehixes  in  this  respect.  AVhen  first  introduced  I  was  very  young ; 
^•ei  he  was  as  accurate  in  his  conversation  as  it*  he  had  been  talking 
to  the  first  scholar  in  England.  I  have  always  found  him  very  com- 
"xnunicative  ;  ready  to  give  his  opinion  on  any  subject  that  was  men- 
tioned. He  seldom,  however,  starts  a  subject  himself;  but  it  is  very 
%asy  to  leail  him  into  one.*' 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1783,  was  commenced  the  main 
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fc-vln-rss  of  Mai: lie's  life — bis  ;  .'7c*:'i.':;  ':^-:w.  the  edidon  of  Sbaks- 
p^rar*-.  Hia  luLj  'Xursc  'if  preliEiiiiaiy  traizun^  pointed  to  tliis  u 
tbr  Tianrtil  re^::!:  of  the  thoTi^hi  aL.d  research  devoted  to  the  srady 
cf  'r.e  p-.r*:  ani  bis  are.  Much  ofc-sonriry  rested  upon  the  subject  d 
Sr^k.-p-L-are  aiid  Lis  rimes,  which  a  steady  persevering  adTaxue 
11.:*     '         '         ^       •     •       '  'J  »^ 

as  :t  arpr'.a.'.r-ei.  Ar.iiqnanan  reading 
Eiade  i:  a  kilx.-iir  of  love.  Xo  sportsman  ever  followed  the  chafe  wiA 
mcro  spirit  rhari  Malone  did  black-letter  anthorities.  He  pardcnlaz^ 
dreaded  \Ji:in^  misled  by  careless  predecessora.  In  the  true  spirit  rf 
each  as  write  for  the  future,  no  second-hand  statements  satisfied  him 
where  orifrinal  authorities  were  kuo^m  to  erist.  The  labour  ih» 
incurred  Ix-came  extreme.  He  travelled  from  library  to  repositoir; 
from  private  papers  to  public  iX'COi*ds  :  from  universities  to  the  Britiili 
Museum  and  Stationers*  Uall.  in  order  to  be  exact.  His  b«iit 
yearned  to  tlie  theme.  The  subject  of  inquiry  might  in  a  thousand 
cases  })C  unimportant,  but  it  was  always  important  to  be  corrcd. 
Malone  was  evidently  cut  out  for  the  work,  and  the  work  for  him. 
Meanwhile,  he  published  "  A  SecoutI  Apj'eiuh'jr  to  J/r.  J/fi/fHrV  S**/- 
j)lt:m4:nt  f,,  th*^  L'.'st  Edlfif'ti  <tf  the  Phiys  Of  jS7i<jAv^e<*iv.*'  His  acquai&t* 
ance  with  Horace  Walpole  during  this  period  of  labour,  brinpi  osi 
the  foUowinpr  anecdote  of  Sir  Robert  fi'om  his  gossiping  son,  which 
is  loo  good  not  to  extract : — 

"  In  the  lieijrht  of  Pulteney*s  opposition,  an  old  gentleman  hid 
constantly  voted  with  the  minister,  and  often  attended  his  levee; 
but  never  asked  him  for  any  favour.  Sir  Robert,  who  was  planned 
with  daily  solicitations,  felt  some  6UT*j)rise  at  this,  and  at  length 
observed  to  him  tliat  ho  was  much  obliged  by  liis  support,  asi 
should  be  haj>py  to  know  how  he  could  serve  him.  The  oth*r 
replied  that  he  wanted  nothing.  Sir  Robert,  who  l)elieved  that  every 
man  nc^tcid  from  inteivsted  motives,  exclaimed,  'How  then,  mv  dttf 
nir,  comes  it  to  pass  that  lam  honoured  with  your  support  r'  *  Why. 
I'll  t(ill  you,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  '  1  have  lived  a  great  deal  in 
iorei<^n  count ritis,  where  an  arbitniry  government  prevails.  I  hoU 
Kucli  a  govonnneni  to  be  the  best  thai  ever  was  devised;  and  all 
your  measures  appear  to  me  admirably  well  calculated  to  render ihs 
gDverniiKMit  arbiirsirv,  and  the  Kint^  at  the  head  of  it  despotic.  Oc 
this  principle,  as  long  as  ever  you  continue  minister,  vou  may  kW 
on  mv  vt)i('r.'  " 

*' Toward  the  end  of  17iH>,  appeared  "  The  Plays  and  Povm.*  ••»' 
AVilliani  Shakspeaiv,"  in  ten  volumes,  by  Edmtmd  Malone — the  lot 
and  tidiest  edition  of  the  Hani  of  .-\ von  which  had  yet  appeaivii. 
full  of  research,  learuinir,  and  critical  sapicity.  leaving  a  deep  i>*2- 
viction  on  the  reader's  min«l  that  if  accuracy  were  attainable,  ti^ 
Kditor  ha«l  exert i*d  eveiy  nu'ans  within  his  reach  to  attain  it.  A»« 
KiiLrlaud  1u'sU)\vimI  its  warm  ;!]^proval  upon  the  completvd  work.*-*"-'^ 
ehietly  the  nu^st  i Unvote* I  Slisikspearians.  It  is  pleasant  to  fifld 
Kilniuuil  Hurke  owninir,  amid  diunestic  cares  and  engrossing  politics 
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**  Though  I  have  had  many  little  arrangements  to  make,  both  of  a 
pmblic  and  private  nature,  my  occupations  were  not  able  to  override 
my  curiosity,  nor  to  prevent  me  going  through  almost  the  whole  of 
your  able,  exact,  and  interesting  history  of  the  stage."  So  Boswell, 
the  politician,  said  at  the  club,  *'  I  shall  now  read  all  *  Shakspeare ' 
through  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  I  have  yet  done,  when 
I  have  got  such  a  commentator."  Bitson,  indeed,  published  hia 
**  Cursory  Criticisms,"  and  perhaps  others ;  but  Malone,  in  his  reply, 
completely  crushed  the  former,  by  showing  that  the  lines  of 
Shakspeare  collected  by  himself  were  nearly  one  hundred  thowa/nd; 
that  in  these  Ritson  alleged  only  thirteen  errors,  and  as  five  of  these 
were  Ritson*s  own  mistakes,  the  number  of  allowed  errors,  if  allowed, 
was  reduced  to  eight.  So  enormous  a  tax  on  industry  has  rarely 
secured  such  accurate  results. 

After  the  Shakspeare  was  published,  Malone  relaxed  a  little  by 
running  over  to  Ireland,  visiting  Oxford  for  research,  and  by  attend- 
ance at  his  club.  Unfortunately,  the  condition  of  his  eye-sight,  from 
continuous  and  minute  annotation  and  istudy,  was  such  as  to  render 
rest  imperative.  From  one  of  the  club-meetings,  he  brings  back  an 
anecdote  of  Bishop  Burnet,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Douglas^  his 
informant : — 

''Burnet  was  extremely  passionate  and  violent  in  resentments. 
He  piqued  himself  on  preaching  without  book.  Some  of  his  sermons^ 
however,  are  in  print.  At  one  of  his  visitations,  when  the  name  of 
a  very  old  clergyman  was  called  over  (of  whom  a  private  complaint 
had  been  made  that  the  parish  could  not  endure  him,  he  gave  such 
bad   sermons),  he  gravely  chided  the  poor  parson.     'I  am  told, 

Mr. ,  that  your  pariah  is  very  well  satisfied  with  you  in  many 

respects,  but  tbey  are  much  discontented  with  your  sermons.  Now, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  this ;  for  instead  of  preaching  extempore,  as  I 
am  told  YOU  sometimes  do,  or  giving  them  your  own  compositions, 
you  have  only  to  prcficli  good  printed  sermons,  and  they  will  have 
no  cause  of  complaint.'  *  May  it  please  your  lordship,'  replied  the 
clergyman,  *yoii  are  wholly  misinformed.  I  have  been  long  in  the 
habit  of  preaching  printed  sermons,  and  those  I  have  preferred  are 
your  lordship's  !'  ' 

Rogers,  the  poet  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  charges  Malone 
with  black-balling  him,  when  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  club.  It 
is  most  likely  untrue  ;  Init,  if  true,  was  owing  to  Rogers*s  obnoxious 
political  opinions.  Kogers's  claims  at  that  day,  at  any  day,  must 
have  lx*en  small  indeed  for  admission  to  that  coterie  of  literary  men, 
if  the  fi-uit  of  his  hoarded  store  of  intercourse  vriih.  all  the  intellec- 
tual men  for  uj)wards  of  half  a  centur}',  is  that  smallest  of  all  collec- 
tions of  *'  Ana,"  pul)lished  since  the  banker-poet*8  death.  Never  was 
anything  so  disproportioned  to  the  reputation  of  the  man  as  a  wit 
and  professed  DUeut  Lh'.<  hiots. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  C h at tert on  forgeries,  so  in  that  of  the  Ireland 
fraud,  Malone  was  naturally  looked  to  to  furnish  detection  and 
award  the  sentence.    The  mode  chosen  by  him  was  that  of  a  letter  to 
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Lord  Charlemont,  "  ^4/<  Lujniry  into  the  Auihenticity  of  Certain  Tov^n 
Atfrihvied  to  Hlin1:j:i;rn,-py  It  formed  a  volume  of  4^'>j  paiffes.  Noihinc 
can  be  more  complete  than  the  exposure.  Xot  a  point  is  neelect*^^ 
not  one  remains  doubtful.  Xot  the  least  compliment  paid  the  autbof 
was  that  of  his  jealous  rival-editor,  Steevens,  who  thanks  him  for 
his  "  eletaut  present,  wliich  exhibits  one  of  the  most  decisive  pieces 
of  criticism  that  was  ever  produced."  If  Hamiltons  and  Maddecs 
now-a-days  are  sorely  abused  for  their  services  to  the  public  in  a  ca« 
of  kindi-ed  character,  tliese  gentlemen  need  not  wonder,  since  Malone 
met  with  Utile  gratitude  from  many  of  the  dupes  of  the  deception. 
Even  after  cntical  proof,  and  the  open  confession  of  the  fonrerno 
loncrcr  loft  a  peg  to  hang  a  doubt  upon,  pamphlets  ap]H>ared  dealing 
freely  with  Mr.  !Malone's  critical  pretensions,  and  endeavounui" to 
prove  that  the  documents  ought  to  have  been  grnnine.  alihonza 
unhappily  they  were  not. 

In  17^7,  dun'ng  a  run  down  to  Brighton,  for  relaxation,  we  pfti 
glim])se  of  his  life  and  opinions,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  Catherine:— 

''  1  dined  one  day  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  (not  at  his  own  hou«e^. 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  him.  But  this  is  an  old  stoir.  tt 
yon  have  probably  heard  it  all  from  Dick  (Lord  SnmierhnV  Hii 
sim])lt'  object  is  the  payment  of  his  debts;  and.  as  Pitt  will  not  d» 
that,  ho  has  thrown  himself  upon  Fox.  .  .  .  Yet  the  latter  aci 
his  partv  arc?  not  yv:v\  willincr  to  have  anvthini'  to  do  with  him.  H* 
retailed  all  the  common  cant  about  the  griovani*os  of  the  IrMi 
Catholics  with  sufliciont  dexterity  and  addi*ess.  But  I  did  not  let 
tliom  pass,  and  fairlv  told  him  that  thev  weiv  merelv  imasrinnrv.  and 
that  the  ])o()])lo  wore  worked  up  into  discontent  and  clamour  aK^nt 
gii(^vaMcos  l)y  wicked  and  ar:ful  men  for  factious  pur|ioses.  I  sk&il 
be,  thoroforo.  certainly  no  favourite  at  Carlton  House. 

"  I  was  two  or  three  times  at  the  Rooms,  but  1  can  scarcely  »e 
anythiii«^  in  large  lighted  apartments.  It  is  surprising  how  little 
beauty  or  attraction  there  is  in  the  world,  at  least  to  a  pn^possessed 
mind. 

In  1790,  a  letter  remains  conveying  George  Canning's  reqne«t 
that  !Malono  will  take  the  chair  at  the  CluK  as  his  substitute  on  ft 
particular  occasion,  should  ho  himself  find  it  impossible  to  attemi. 

Ill  the  spriiiLT  <»f  l>^oo  fnmo  out  in  four  vcilunies,  "  The  i  'ritioil  .»■  < 

Jjif'i-  ftmf  \\'rlh'n'/.<  i>f  fjn'  Aufhn,'"  niarkc«l  bv  the  same  studion* 
diligence  of  investigation  that  ho  (»ver  showed  in  his  literal^'  task*. 
No  souroj'  «»f  infomiatioii  was  lett  untriotl.  Still  litcrarj-  men  airrei* 
that  none  but  .Malone  could  have  acconiph^hed  so  much.  Tu  h:* 
])airos  those  must  turn  who  want  accurate  information  \\\*oti  the 
works  and  life  of  Dry deii.  althouirh  niueh  may  still  remain  rtv|uinrjr 
(elucidation.  Mell's  new  life  of  the  poet  in  part  supplies  the  want. 
but  even  now  there  is  niueh  left  to  <U'siderute  ivsjvcting  the  fortunes 
and  inner  lite  of  "*  ghu'ious  John." 

in  lS<»-2  wo  tind  -Malono  dysp(»ptio  and  hyi»ochondriftoal — as  well 
ho  might  be— an  incessant  toiler  over  books  at  sixty-one.     '"' 
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imt  added  its  stinga  to  ill  liealtli,  for  he  liad  hoped  for 
unent  Binecurc  about  this  time,  which  political  ch&nges  plttced 

his  grasp.  The  old  gentleman  had  love  besides  to  plagaa 
OP  he  hoped  to  many  till  the  very  last,  though  he  died  a 
W.  Ho  was  a  person  of  strong  afiectiona,  aiid  had  had  the 
r  of  an  esclusive  attachment  in  a  violent  form  two  or  three 
n  the  course  of  hia  life.     Writing,  at  the  mature  tt^  of  Mtf- 

his  sist«r  Kate,  he  eaye,  "  How  tliereforc  shonid  I  ever  get  k 
or  what  gronnd  have  I  to  expect  after  all  that  has  happened, 
ay  but  a  mere  dowdy  will  accept  my  band  P  Yet  I  stili  keep 
^mg  that  Bomething  may  happen,  and,  unlees  it  does,  the  neir 
B  will  be  ((uite  thrown  away."  This  last  was  in  allneion  to  the 
rlin  title,  the  patent  of  which  inclndod  the  provision,  "  with 
\Aer  to  his  brother,  Edmond  Malono,  Esq.,  of  Shin^laa."  To 
I,  the  Idndly  bachelor  critic  and  editor,  he  Wt  hia  services, 
ig  his  solitude  with  study,  as  freely  as  to  otJier  literary  men  ;  bis 
',  hie  stores  of  knowledge,  bis  counsel,  being  at  the  disposal  of 
^ihcant.     Never  was  there  stndent  more  liberal  in  the  distri- 

of  his  acquisitions  ;  one  had  but  to  ask,  in  order  to  receive  oil 
L  Ualono  could  render.  He  seemed  incapable  of  the  foehng  of 
tf.  His  hand  was  open  as  day  to  melting  cliarity.  Pursuing 
mtry  coureo  and  correspondenc-e,  we  find  him  io  later  years 
lind,  and  depressed  in  spirits,  glad  to  lean  upon  the  Hympathy 
idety  of  the  Rev.  J.  •Jephson,  incumbent  of  Kilbixy,  near 
■ton,  who  came  to  London  to  be  with  him  in  his  lonelineu. 
kat  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  him  by  hia  ^ends,  npon 
due  labours  he  continued  io  give  to  his  eyes.  Lord  Charlemont, 
afiercd  fiTini  a  .severe  infirmity,  while  Percy  liad  gone  quite 
ol'i:  I  I'-  -1 '.i',(|  wilh  Jiim  : — "  Five  hours  a  day  employed  in 
r  I  I    iiiaiinseripts  !    How  in  the  name  of  wonder 

er  publifvilion';  and  projects  filled  up  his  leisure,  and  passed 
luramhor's  time;  amongst  others,  the  superintendence  of  six 
sive  edilions  of  KoswcU's  Johnson,  down  to  the  year  1811, 
motntcil  Inrirelv  fhe  books  in  his  own  library;  be  jotted 
mcnioranila  of  his  literary  acquaintance ;  he  irequented 
Mies  ;  he  corrcRponded  freely  with  hia  friends.     The  pen  was 

out  of  Ilis  hands.  He  sought  to  improve  all  he  bad 
bed,  and  so  late  as  March,  1812,  is  profuse  in  acknow- 
ent  of  IJie  courtesy  which  procured  for  him  copies  of  some  of 
n"s  letters.  But  'by  this  time  the  destroyer  had  made  snch 
■s  in  his  I'nime,  that  his  pi-olonged  existence  was  a  matter 
iks  and  ilavs,  i-.ilbcr  than  of  months  apd  years.  His  digestive 
B  were  coni]>letelj-  destroyed  by  the  continued  pressure  on  the 

In  consi'(|ucncc  of  a  letter  be  wrote  to  Ireland  on  the  4th  of 
Lord  Hunderlin  and  his  sister  Kate  hurried  over  to  Foley-place 
the  d3'ing  man  resided,  but  only  to  witness  his  decease  three 
afterwards,  on  the  iioth  May,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 
IS  died  at  a  good  old  age  one  of  Ireland's  most  mentoriona 
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BODS — a  man  of  real  learning,  of  varied  acoomplishmeniA,  of  na- 
wearied  industry,  of  snave  disposition,  and  gentlemanly  maaaen. 
Of  his  own  free-will,  he  wrought  harder  with  his  pen  than  those  who 
depend  on  it  to  earn  their  bread.  Had  he  done  less,  he  might  hite 
lived  longer :  but  life  prolonged  at  the  expense  of  enforced  idlencH, 
would  have  been  to  Malone  a  protracted  treadmill.  A  true  worior, 
work  was  his  element,  and  work  his  reward.  Malone  was  a  credit 
to  his  name  and  nation ;  and  Sir  James  Prior  has  done  weD  to 
perpetuate  the  recollection  of  his  merits.  Those  who  would  perii* 
and  enlarge  their  acquaintance  with  the  Boswellean  circle,  will  do 
well  to  read  the  present  Memoir,  with  its  budget  of  anecdotes — u 
appropriate  supplement  to  the  biographer's  previous  laboun  on 
Goldsmith  and  Burke. 


IX. 

JOHN  WYCLIFFE.* 

In  these  sketches  of  the  rise  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  snd  of 
the  early  history  of  Protestantism  in  France,  Dr.  Hanna  exhibitt  t 
comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject,  intimate  acquaintance  with  iu 
details,  a  clear  and  pleasing  style,  and  that  spirit  of  impartialitT  w 
difficult  to  preserve  when  one  is  drawn  within  the  vortex  of  eccl*- 
sia.stical  controversy.     About  half  of  his  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
career  of  the  great  English  reformer,  who,  a  century  and  a  hstf 
before  Luther,  and  when  the  great  sacerdotal  system  of  Rome  had 
attained  its  fullest  strength,  was  the  first  to  denounce,  openly  and 
boldly,  the  doctrines   and  claims  of  the  papacy  as   unscriptonL 
unreasonable,  and  degrading  to  the  human  spirit,  and  to  present  in 
their  stead  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  simpla 
institute  of  the  Church  as  set  forth  in  Holy  Writ.     We  propose  to 
follow  Dr.  Hanna  for  a  little  in  his  sketch  of  tliis  great  and  good 
mail,  the  least  egotistical  and  most  faultless  of  all  our  reformers. 

John  Wy(!liire  was  bom  in  VSili,  in  the  small  parish  of  Wyclifc, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  in  Yorkshire,  a  few  miles  abow 
Kokeby,  and  about  as  many  below  Bcniartl  Castle.  His  infantT  it 
lost  in  obscurity,  and  of  the  chiiracter  of  his  parents  nothing  >* 
known.  Not  even  an  anecdote  of  his  boyhood  remains*  and  hi*  lifr 
at  Oxford,  extending  over  a  period  of  forty  years,  present*  us  with 
but  one  illustnitive  incident.     The  last  six  years  of  his  life,  fnMB 


•  "  Wycliffo  nnd  the  Huguenots."     By  the  B«T.  William  Haua,  LLIX 
Ediuburgh:  Tbomaa  Coustable  and  Co.    1860. 
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fifty-four  to  sixty,  spent  at  his  rectory  of  Lutterworth — ^yeara  of  toil, 
in  which  multitudes  of  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  treatises  were  poured 
forth  by  the  indefatigable  reformer — a£ford  no  trace  of  his  private 
life  or  domestic  habits.     No  personal  allusions  are  to  be  found  in  hit 
Toluminous  writings,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  another 
historical  personage  of  equally  high  standing,  of  whose  personal 
tastes  and  habits  we  know  so  little.     We  must  be  content  to  accept 
the  public  man,  and  dispense  with  the  minor  characteristics  which 
bring  him  down  to  our  own  level,  humanize  him,  and  give  him 
a  stronger  hold  upon  our  hearts.     We  may  safely  infer,  however, 
firom  th^  remarkable  want  of  egotism  in  his  writings,  that  Wvcliffe 
was  a  singularly  self-oblivious  man,  totally  absorbed  by,  and  intent 
upon,  his  work.     His  deeds  prove  him  to  have  been  animated  by  the 
warmest  philanthropy,  the  purest  patriotism,  and  most  ardent  piety ; 
and,  though  for  twenty-five  years  he  lived  in  the  stormy  atmosphere 
of  controversy,  and  lashed  with  unsparing  severity  ihe  amlntiony 
luxury,   and  worldliness  of  friars,  prelates,  and  priests,  he  never 
stooped  to  personal  abuse,  nor  became  involved  in  a  personal  quarreL 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  vindictive  or  malignant  feeling  even  in  his 
rudest  assault.     His  was  the  vehemence  of  the  roused  consoienoe, 
rather  than  the  resentment  of  offended  passion,  and  herein  he  affords 
a  striking  contrast  to  Luther  and  Knox,  who  were  oocasionally 
betrayed  into  a  virulence  of  abuse,  and  an  offensive  personality  inju- 
rious to  the  great  cause  they  so  nobly  supported. 

Wycliffe  was  early  destined  for  the  church,  and  at  sixteen  years  of 
age  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  as  a  commoner,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  year ;  and  then,  in  1341,  joined  Merton  College,  the 
most  celebrated  foundation  in  Oxford.     During  this  century,  tibie 
Universities  of  Paris,  Bologna,  and  Oxford  were  in  the  height  of 
their  fame ;  and,  at  tlie  time  when  Wycliffe  entered  Merton  College, 
no  fewer  than  30,000  students  were  assembled  at  Oxford.     Wycliffe 
speedily  distinguished  himself  by  the  ardour  and  success  with  which 
he  prosecuted  his  academical  studies.     He  became  a  proficient,  both 
in  the  canon  and  ci^nl  law,  and  so  great  an  adept  in  the  scholastic 
philosophy  that  one  of  the  bitterest  of  his  contemporary  opponents 
acknowledges   that   ''  in   philosophy  he   was   second   to   none ;   in 
scholastic  exercises,  incomparable  ;  struggling  to  excel  all  others  in 
disputation,  both  in  subtlety  and  depth."     He  appears  to  have  been 
early  impressed  by  the  truths  of  Christianity,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures,  so  that  he  was  known  among  his  fellow-collegians  by  the 
title  of  tlie  Evangelical  or  Gospel   Doctor.     These  early  rehgions 
impressions  were  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  ravages  of  the 
fearful  pestilence  of  134''>,  which,  originally  breaking  out  in  the  east, 
crept  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  desolated  Greece,  swept 
over  Italy,  crossed   the  Alps,  and,    in    1350,    almost   depopulated 
London,  when  1<  )0,0<  )0  of  the  inliabitants  perished.     In  1300,  after 
he  had  Ix'en  for  twenty  years,  first  a  scholar,  and  then  a  fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Wycliffe  received  his  first  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
the  living  of  Freylingham,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  and  at  the 
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close  of  the  same  year,  was  chosen  blaster  or  Warden  of  Balliol 

Collfrffe. 

The   payment   of  a   thousand   marks   annually  as   tribute  fr«jzi 
the    nation    of  f^n^land   to   which  King  John  had  unconstitixiioa- 
ally    lx)und   him.se If  and   his  successors   had.  at  this  period,  l^rs 
di.scoiiiinued  for  alx)ut   thirty  years.     But   in    130o,    Edward  III. 
received  an  unexpected  communication  from  Pope  Urban  V..  n-.'l 
only  demandincr  a  renewal  of  the  payment,  but  also    the  dij*charc* 
of  the  accumulated  arrears.     Edwai*d  III.  laid   the   matter  beRre 
his   i^arliament  ;    and   Wycliffe    has   reported   to    us    the   speeches 
of  some   of  the  creat  Barons  on   this   im]K>rtant   occasion.     Thry 
opposed  the  Papal  claims  in  the  most  distinct  and  uiiceremoui'^ua 
manner ;  the  last  speaker  uttcrinjr  these  remarkable  words  prvanaat 
with  the  crerm  of  Enirlish  liberty  : — "  1  wonder  that  vou  do  not  at  once 
lay  your  hand  upon  the  entii-e  illesrality  of  the  original  transaction  hen?. 
Kin<<  John  bound  himself  without  legal  consent  of  the    kinffiion. 
No  troMen  seal  of  rovaltv.  nor  the  seals  of  a  few  lords,  whom  tie 
kinjr  coerced  to  join  him.  c(»uld  supply  the  place  of  the   natioLiI 
consent,  or  give  validity  to  the  deed.     That  deed,  therefore,  shoall 
be  treated  as  a  nullitv."     Ultimately,  the  three  estates  of  the  realn 
solemnly  decided  that  **  Ina.smuch  as  neither  King  John,  nor  any 
other  kinir  could  bring  his  i*ealm  and  king<lom  into  such  thralvk>m 
and   subjection,  but  by  common   assent  of  Parliament,  the  ysh'.ch. 
was    m^l   given ;    therefoiv,    that   which    lie    did   was   ag:iiusi   La 
oath  at  his  coronation.     If,  therefore,  the  Pope  should  attempt  arj- 
thing  against  llie  king  by  ])rocess  or  other  matters  in  det*d,  the  k:!.j 
with  all  his  subjects  should,  with  all  their  force  and  |K>wt'r,  n'sisi  t':.^ 
same."   This  iiohle  assertion  of  national  rights,  and  uncompn.»mi^:'Ji: 
deliaiice  o['  ]>a})al  usurpations,  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  when  Trltii 
])ni(l('ntly  withilrcw  his  demands,  and  ivlin<)ui.<hed  his  claim  to  rivJ 
supreniary  over  the   nation  of  Kngland.     AVycliire   c:ime  up  fn  n 
Oxford  to  be  ]>resent  at  the  meeting  of  this  famous  Parlinmeiit.  a:.il 
also  on  aei'ount  of  a  controversy  which  hail  sprung  up  Ivtwten  the 
I'niversitv  nf  Oxford  antl  the   ifendieant   Friars,  in  which   he  w.t.* 
d(T])ly  interi'stcd,  and  in  which,  for  the  n'mainder  of  his  life,  lu*  waj 
deslined  to  take   a  j)ronnnent   part,  as  the  ablest   op^HMient  of  ti:e 
pretensions  of  those  mendicant  orders.      Dr.  Hanna  gives  an  adi.k> 
rabl*'  account  (d'tlie  rise  of  these  lH*giring  fraternities,  founditi  in  t.  e 
earliiM-    part    t»f  the    tiiirteenth   ci'ntary,   by   St.   Dominic    and   >* 
Francis.     Thi»v  weiv  distinjjruished  tnmi  the  mon*  ancient  moiia.-: a* 
orders  by  a  fumla mental   rule  that,    neither  individnaily  nor  ci'llii*- 
tivi*l\,  eould   tliey  hold  any  pn)])erty,  but  should  df]»end   for  ilitir 
sub>isirii('f  on  the  alms  of  the  faithful.     In  another  ini|K>rtant  ]^4r* 
tifular,  too,  tlu'v  dilfeii'd.     The  older  monastic  onlcrs.  ft»r  the  R'.'-** 
pail,  wen*  dt'vott-d  to  lives  (vfretiivinent  and  .<eclusiou  from  the  wi-r'.  i. 
It  was  nm  >«»  wiflitlu*  l)«)niiiiieans  anil  Franciscans.      Tlieirs  wa.-!.- U* 
a  ean-iT  ot'  activi'  missioiuiry  itine!an«'y  among  the  iH^iple.      D:ir.r.j 
thr  lirst    twenty  »»r   thirtv  vears  of  their  e.xi.«iienco,   the  mendii-ai^i 
orders,  animated  by  the  /cal  of  their  fouuders,  devoted    to   ihtJ" 
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'  TeligionB  dnties,  and  mixing  finely  with  the  humblest  of  the  people, 
I  spread  rapidly  over  Europe,  and  acquired  great  influence.  But  their 
decline  and  corruption  were  as  remarkable  as  their  success.  Their 
fimdamental  rule  as  to  the  possession  of  property  was  soon  violated, 
.  and  donations  and  bequests  from  all  qnailcrs  were  poured  into  their 
treasuries.  Converts,  cloisters,  and  churches  of  the  mendicants  arose, 
■which,  in  beauty  of  architectttre,  costliness  of  materials,  and  richness 
i  of  decoration,  vied  with  the  noblest  cathedrals  and  abbeys  of  the 
*  Benedictines  and  Augnstines.  The  Roman  PontifFB,too,  recognizing  in 
..  the  mendicant  orders  their  ablest  and  must  unscrupolous  defenders, 
.ftasisted  still  further  to  corrupt  them,  by  entrusting  them  with  the 
amplest  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  exempting  them  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  and  any  check  or  control  by  the  parochial  clergy.  And 
thns  it  arose,  that,  in  Wycliffe's  days,  the  mendieaiit  orders,  instead 
of  being  poor,  hnniblo,  and  self-denying  missionaries,  were  wealthy, 
proud,  and  luxurioua,  possessing  macn  power  and  influence,  and 
.  aiming  at  acquiring  more,  especially  by  getting  into  their  bands 
the  education  of  youth.  They  att«inpt«d  to  get  possession  of  the 
chairs  in  the  great  universities  of  Europe  ;  and,  in  that  of  Paris, 
they  triumphed  by  the  assistance  of  the  Pope,  after  a  long  struggle 
in  which  the  famous  Thomas  Aquinas  was  their  great  champion,  and 
William  de  St.  Amour  their  principal  opponent.  In  tlie  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  strife  was  transferred  from  Paris  to 
Oxford,  where  the  begging  friars  had  obtruded  themselves  into  the 
office  of  lecturers  on  theology,  had  seduced  many  of  their  scholars 
,  into  their  ranks,  and  bad  persuaded  them  to  take  the  vows  at  an 
age  when  they  were  unfitted  to  decide  on  so  grave  a  matter.  Tha 
Uoiversity,  indeed,  passed  certain  statutes  to  meet  these  evils  ;  but 
from  these  the  friars,  by  their  interest  at  the  court  of  Home,  obtained 
dispensation,  so  that  the  authorities  of  the  University  were  at  le^^h 
obliged  to  appeal  to  Parliament— that  same  Parliament  which  had  so 
■  nobly  resisted  Pope  Urban's  claim  of  annun.1  tribute  from  the  realm 
of  England — from  which  they  obtained  an  act  providing,  "  That  as 
well  the  Chancellor  and  scholars  as  the  friars  shoold  in  all  school 
exercises  use  each  other  in  friendly  wise,  without  any  rancour,  as 
before  ;  that  none  of  their  Orders  should  receive  any  scholar  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  ;  that  the  friars  should  take  no  Ehdvantago, 
nor  procure  any  bull  or  other  process  from  Rome  against  the 
University,  or  proceed  therein ;  and  that  the  king  have  power  to 
redress  all  controversies  between  them  from  henceforth ;  the  oflender 
to  be  punished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  long  and  of  his  Council." 
Wyclifie  was  early  mixed  up  with  the  strife,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  controversy,  soon  going  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  the 
original  coUegiate  dispute,  and  making  it,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
chief  object  of  his  life  to  expose  the  fJse  principles,  the  proud  and 
hollow  pretensions,  the  iniquitous  and  corrupt  practices  of  the  Men- 
dicant Orders.  He  describes  the  friars'  sermons  of  his  day  as  made 
up  of  "  fables,  chronicles  of  the  world,  and  stories  from  the  siege  of 
Troy  ;"  and  thus  characterises  the  indulgences  and  absolutions  with 
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which  they  debauched  the  popular  conBciencc : — "  There  comet  h  r.o 
pardon  but  of  God,  for  spiritual  good   bcginneth  and   cndeth  :n 
cliaritj  ;  and  this  may  not  be  bought  or  sold,  as  chattering  prii-sTp  in 
these  days  say,  for  whosoever  is  rich  in  charity  is  bent  Iieanl  uf  G.-i, 
be  lie  shepherd,  or  bo  he  layman,  in  the  Church,  or   in   tht*  tK'lL 
The   worst  abuse  of  these  friars   consista  in  their   prL*t ended  o^i- 
fessions,  by  means  of  which  they  affect,  with  numberless  artitiit^  >>: 
blasphemy,  to  purify  those  whom  they  confess,  and  make  tlirm  clt.«r 
from  all  pollution  in  the  eyes  of  Grod,  setting  aside  the  cunimaL-i- 
ments  and  satisfaction  of  our  Lord."     Wycliffc*B  account  uf  tLfse 
bogj^ing  friars  is  corroborated  in  the  vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  wL-  h 
a])p('ared  alx)ut  180*2,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  writhe 
by  Ilobert  Langland,  a  monk  of  Malvern,  and  by  Chancer,  in  ihe 
Pardoner  and  the  Limitour  (both  friars)  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tilrt." 
AVycliffe  never  ceased  to  denounce  the  cnormoas  and  ovcr-3T«»wTi 
wealth  of  the  Church  as  the  chief  source  of  the  idleness,  anibinV-s, 
and  corruption  of  the  clergy.     That  wealth  was  in  bis  days  pn.>2i- 
gious.     In  1387  the  gross  incomes  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  EngUoi 
amounted  to  7'30,(X>(>  marks,  or  upwards  of  ten  miUions  sterhiu:  pff 
annum  —twelve  times  the  amoimt  of  the  whole  civil  re  venae  of  th« 
kingdom.     They  possessed  more  than  half  the  landed  prupeTtT%*ftbtf 
ivalm,  and  the  offerings  at  the  shrines  of  saints,  funeral  and  other 
religious  services  idealized  an  annual  amount  which  some  antborinrt 
consider  to  have  1>een  almost  e<|nal  to  the  permanent  endowine::^. 
They  also  put  forth  a  claim  to  exemption  from  the  ordinary  taia:i-B 
of  the  count n%  and  it  i*equired  reiH*ated  and  stringent  Maiiit<»  '-^ 
put  a  stop  to  til  is  immunity,  and  to  the  territorial  ag^nvMion*  of 
the  hierarchy.     The   Pojh's,  too,  by  |)a|)al   mandates,   weiv  in  iW 
habit  of  cunft>rring  the  richest  benetict'S  in  England  n|ion  Itslas 
])riests,  in  most  instances  non-ivsident  ;  and  it  was  stated  br  En^h»k 
envoys  at   tlie  Council  of  Lyons,  in   124r>,  that  these  foreign  rcvSi^ 
siastics  divw  fi*om  lilnghind  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  mari*  i 
year  -  a  sum  ex ( •ceiling  the   entire  iwenuc  of  the   cn>wii.      P^'pf 
(in'gor\  IX.,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  |mrtty  in  the  reveaof*'^ 
bem^lices  conferifil  on  his  nominees,  and  |iiirtly  by  diivd  taisivfl 
of  tli«^  (-l('r;^ry,  is  s^iid  to  have  dmir.i'd  Kuglaud  of  no  less  a  fumtiiB 
l)r)(),(M)()  marks,    or    15  niillions  sti-rliu^.     Here  was  j^kxI  gmond  f^ 
I'aiiiuincntary   intrifcrcnrt.* ;  and   at.rordingly,    in   1358,   and   in  tW 
folJowiii;r  y<'ar,  twostatutrs  wen*  jmssc-d,  udletl  the  Statute  of  PioriX* 
and  thf  Statute  of  Pmniunin',    di'claring  the  i-ollation  to  anv  hewiKi 
in  a  inann«r  opposed  to  the  kinu'.  tlu'  I'liaj^ters,  or  the  legal  pitroiA 
null  and  voiil,  tMilijildiu;;  tlt«'  introihirtion  «>f  any  bull  and  or  tntifcfa*^ 
(»t' tlir  Pop(>  jiri'jinlirial  to  tin*  i-i;;hls  i»f  the  king  or  tlie  commonwfliU 
of  Kii;:laiMl.  and  iji-i  lariii;.'  all  appi-als  tnuu  tin-  kinir'a  juritdiclki»  W ■ 
foni.u'u  triliuiiil  ]iutiislial»li'  by  iiiipii^Miinfiit  and  ooiitidcalion  of  gW^ 
TIh-^i'   statutes  wi'if,    IiMWi'V'-i.    ixadni   by  th«'  1*"JH'S  ;   and,    ill  WIl 
raili.iiiii'iit  n"^'»lvid  t«i  Mild  a  < '••iiiTiii^Hi.iu  t<>  rfmi»u#trate  vitk  iW 

H«»ly  Sec,  aihi  till-  s ii'l   u.iUK- '^u    tlt«' ( 'unimis.4ioii  u  that  of  M> 

A\  y*  litr>>.      r<>r  two  yiMi>,  nt>;'iii.iti.in.n  wtTc    protiacted  witlMMl  tf^ 
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Mtisfactory  result;  but  Popo  Bonifaco  IX.  Iiaving,  in  1390,  ap- 
pointed an  Italian  Cardinal  to  a  prebeDd's  stall  at  "Wella,  to  wliii:h  a 
prest-iitation  had  betn  already  issued  by  tbo  king,  and  having  excom- 
municated the  English  bishops  for  supporting  the  king's  nominee,  the 
House  of  Commons  promptly  interposed,  and,  in  a  petition  preaenttsd  to 
the  king,  declared  of  Iho  Papal  excommunication,  that  "the  things  so 
attempted  were  dearly  against  the  king's  crown  and  regality,  used  and 
approved  of  in  the  time  of  all  his  progenitors,  and  therefore  lliey  and 
all  the  liege  Commons  of  the  realm  would  stand  with  their  said  lioge 
lord  the  king  and  his  said  crown,  in  the  cause  aforesaid,  to  live  and 
die."  Thereafter,  the  Slatutes  of  Provisois  and  PKemmiiro  were  re- 
enacted  and  rigidly  enfyrcej  ;  in  no  instimce  was  a  foreign  presentation 
auffered  to  take  etfect,  and  the  victory  of  Parliaiueut  over  the  Papacy 
was  complete.  In  this  politioo-efcleaiastical  coalUct,  Wycliffo  took  a 
prominent  part,  and  rendered  important  survicea,  in  adaiowledgment 
of  which  he  was  presented  to  the  prebend  of  Ausl,  in  the  dioc«so  of 
"Worcester ;  and  subsi'.piently  to  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leices- 
tershire. He  had  no«  nho  taken  his  digita  of  Doitor,  and  had  com 
menced  lecturmg  on  tliL  i|  jgy  ,  and,  both  in  his  lecture  room  at  Oxford, 
and  in  his  pulpit  at  I  utttrworth,  was  in  the  habit  ol  speaking  fretly 
and  boldly  about  tht  Papaiy  Fortunately  for  Iiim  hp  was  protected 
by  John  of  Gaunt,  tlip  great  Duke  of  I^ncastcr  one  of  the  most  in 
fluential  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  for — according  to  the  jroverb, 
"  Offend  our  monk  and  the  lappets  of  all  cowia  will  flutter  as  far  as 
Eome" — the  English  priesthood  were  bitterly  incensed  against  the 
bold  innovator,  and  mchned  to  ailopt  the  most  stringent  measures 
to  stop  his  prciching  and  hia  lei'turea  Early  in  1377,  he  was  cited 
before  a  convocation  ti  I  u\  1  1 1  m  ih  I  1 1\  t  (  h  ij  I  t  St.  Paul  a, 
and  a]  p    red  !« fo  I  I      the  I'iiXh 

of  I  t  r     Tl  In 

C  rt  na  I  i  O]  II  I  W  1  11  '.  i  r  [  il  n  my  and  the 
I    ke  of  LanAt  r       i       1  I  u    «  II   r  ^  t1  Id  tlie  rtformpr 

The  F  gl    h    1  r  1  1  tl  e  Pope  to  thtir  assntann,  and 

h  txktlctilla  t\\jlti  tl  gre  it  aUcnt^  drawing  up  and 
di  1  it  h  p  to  1  I  1  ( ve  ac|  rate  bulls  directed  against  him 
Ell  vir-l  III  I  d  bet  tl  e  bull  a  1  Ireised  to  bun  reached  Ulngland,  and 
tl  c  fir^t  P  rl  in  nt  ot  I  nn  1  on  n  1  successor,  Richard  II.,  showed 
it  elf  f  nnlj  dete  nm  1  to  re  t  Papal  aggression.  It  was  believed 
thit  1  r'  fu  Is  n.  n  tl  1  an  Is  of  the  Pope's  agents  ready  to  be 
CO  V  1  out  ol  tie  c  try  whch  impoverished  by  foreign  wars, 
c  II  11  ui  I "  ••  h  a  In  n  [  on  its  resources.  Parliament 
n  I  ■all  ^  \  It  d  L  n  tl  3  ),  Id  and  submitted  the  following 
I  t  t-  \\  1  II  f  1  I  s  o  — "  Whether  the  Kingdom  of 
>  1  n  1  n  I  t  t  I  full  u  ise  f  necessity,  detain  or  keep  back 
tl       t  f  tl      k    „  1    b  to     to  defence,  tliat  it  be  not  carried 

a  t    f  nd  st    n^    nit  on    tl  c  Pope  himself  <Iemanding  and 

r  I  rn  tl  ■*.  u  1  71  n  of  eisirel"  The  reformer's  answer 
w  a  d      1   1   an  1       ]  1     t  affi       i   'e.      The    Papal    bull   against 
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"NVyclifFe,  addressed  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  indeed  rect- i^r-i 
by  tlioni,  but  they  refused  to  execute  it ;  and  the  bishops — to  w:.  - 
three  bulls  had  been  addressed — aware  of  his  popularity,  wer^  arriii 
to  arrest  or  incarcerate  him,  but  summoned  hini  to  appear  b'f  r ■■  i 
synodical  meeting  to  be  held  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  April,  173^.  H- 
was,  at  the  same  time,  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  onvut-ou?  ci- 
trines simputed  to  him,  which  were  embodied  in  nineteen  ani*. I'.?  ■:" 
accusations,  from  which  we  gather  that  he  repudiates  the  civil  alI 
political  dominion  claimed  by  the  Pope  ;  asserted  the  ri^ht  and  *v:.'' 
of  the  State  to  exercise  entire  control  over  ecclesiastical  pn'p»r:_v  : 
condemned  the  use  of  spiritual  weapons  by  the  Church  for  t«nii*ril 
purposes  ;  denied  her  power  imconditionally  to  bind  and  t<^  lo'»>v  ;  .i:.i 
maintained  that  ecclesiastics — nay,  even  the  Pojx*  hiuisidf — n.i.L: 
warrantably  be  impeached  and  corrected  by  their  subjerts,  Ix'th  ■  !■.  r_7 
and  laity.  Nothing  was  done  against  AVyclitfe  by  the  lUi-t-tir.j  -.t 
Lambeth,  the  prelates  being  awed  by  the  vast  concourse  «'f  !'.■■:!■ 
assembled,  whose  allection  and  respect  for  the  refc»rmer  inadr  ;:." 
violence  dangerous. 

AVycliffe's  opinions  in  regard  to  church  property  and  endows: »■:.:* 
were  very  singular  for  the  age   in  which  he  lived.      He  ploail'-l  :..  < 
ardently  with  the  King  and  Parliament  to  abolisli  such  eneuml-M::  -.• 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  Church,  and  leave  hi*r  to  be  maintainid  1  v:i.- 
free-will  oll'erings  of  the  faithful.      *'  Think  ye,  lords    an»l    i:. :-:.';" 
men,"  he  exclaims,  "who  su])|>ort  priests,  how  fearful   it  i>  t«"»  ni.iii.: .::: 
worldly  priests  in  tlu^r  lusts,  who  neithi*r  know  ir^od  mT  will  i-/*. 
it,  nor  will  live  as   h(.>lv  men  in  their  order  !     For   ve   m.iv   1:,\."  ■ 
amend  them,  by  only  telling  them  that  ye  will   not  suj>p(»rt  ti.'ii.   '   " 
as  tliey  do  iheir  duty,  live  well,  and  preaeh  the  (iospel.      Then.  ::.■■;•'  - 
thev  would  eertainlv  do  this.     And  think  ve,  j^ivat  men,  wvT''  n--:  *"  - 
a  thousandfold  better  than   to  eompier  the  woiM  i       Hi-rrlv  :':■:- 
should  ))e  none  cost  to  vou  nor  travail,  Imt  honour  to  G«mI  an«l  •  ;:1!--- 
gocnl  to  yourselves,  to  priests,  and  to  all  Christendom:    Im-  i:.--.  "■ 
reducing   the    clergy   to  meekness,   and   uset'ul   poverty,   an-l   J\.  -'  "■ 
travail,  as  live<l  Christ  and  His  apostles,  sin  shnuM  b«*  tie-^tr-'V.  i.  .:. : 
holiness  of  life  brought   in,  and  secular  laws   strmgtheni.il.  .i::  i  :. 
])oor    Commons    aided,    and   your   government,    both     spirit^it!     ■.'  ■ 
t»'in]H)ral,  come  a;;ain  :  and,  what  is  ln'st  of  all,  as  Christ's  w.-ri  v    :  : 
mov<'  to  and    fro  Ireely  everywhere,  many  men  wouhl  win^'  th' .r  v-  ■■ 
to  heaven.      ( lod,  for    His  endhss  mercy  and  charity,  briii::  Ti,:*  : 
end.     Anicn."     Wyclille  himself  di.l  not  live  to  ^r..  ;iny  att- ::.•  >  :..    " 
to  carry  his   ideas  u])on  this  subji-ct   into   elfcct.      liut  llmi  \\r\  :.    •' 
have  spread  and   taken   hold  ujnui  the  i»ublie  miu'l    \<  . .  r:.»:-.:     :  '. 
tw<'nty-four  years   after  his  diath,   a  ]»eiition   was    j.r'--nT"i    "  *•   ' 
House  of  ( 'oiinnoiis  to  the  King,  ]>r:iyinLf  that  all   th«»  « liui  ii  i:  -.-" 
of  the  country  should  In*  tak«'n   jios>»'>^iiiii  n[    bv  the  Cji.w:;  :   :    .* 
]>riestliood  of  l."),()n()  without  di--tin«tiou  of  rank,  and  witli  .m  .: :     - 
stijjciid  assigned  to  them,  shouM  In-  retained  ami  supjh.it«-d  ;  .ii:  i  ■    ■* 
the  remainder  shouM  be  a])i>roprial»'d  to  the  civatiou  and  mai:;:* :.  u.  ■ 
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of  new  nobles,  k]      ts,  Bquires,  and  burgberB,  and  the  baildisg  and 

support  of  alms-liouses. 

We  now  approach  the  greatest  and  moat  useful  labour  of  Wycliffe's 
life — his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  JEnglish.  The  great  Papal 
■chiHm  began  in  1378,  and  Urban  VI.  was  too  fully  occupied  in 
launching  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  nt  the  rival  Pope  and  his 
adherents  to  devote  much  attention  to  the  heretical  Hector  of 
Lutterworth,  who  took  advantage  of  the  leisure  and  repose  thus 
afforded  him  to  carry  through  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
TUlgar  tongue.  The  Romaunt  language  wrs  tlic  first  modem  European 
tongue  into  which  the  whole  Bihle  waa  tinnshiti'd.  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  it  was  underebnid  cvit  all  the  south  of 
Europe  and  had  a  rich  and  varied  popular  litiT^ituiis.  This  transla- 
tion waa  extensively  circulated  by  tiie  Albigenaes,  and  materially 
contributed  to  extend  their  doctrines  in  the  south  of  France,  But 
Dominic  and  his  mendicant  friars,  and  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his 
crusaders,  tempted  by  tlie  Pope's  offer  of  a  plenary  pardon  for 
their  sins,  and  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  license  and  plunder, 
were  let  loose  upon  this  fair  region,  the  most  advanced  in  litera- 
ture, the  purest  in  religion  of  that  era  ;  and  the  progress  of  the 
bnman  mind  in  knowledge  and  civilization,  which  had  commenced 
BO  auspiciously,  was  thrown  back  for  ages.  The  fii'st  latin  portion  of 
Scripture  translated  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  was  the  Gospel  of  St, 
John,  whieh  occupied  the  hours  of  the  Venerable  Bede.  It  dates  back 
,to  the  eighth  century.  The  great  Alfred  was  must  anxious  to  have  the 
Scriptures  rendered  into  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  personally  engaged  iu  traoslatinj,'  a  i^orlion  of  the  Bible. 
There  are  also  two  interlinear  translations  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the 
Psalter,  and  there  is  a  curious  version,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  the 
historicid  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Qllfric  :  all  of  which  are  of  a 
date  jirior  to  the  Norman  conquest  But,  between  that  era  and  the 
time  of  WycliHV,  a  periwi  of  3uO  years,  no  further  progress  was  made. 
John  \Vyi:liffc  was  the  fii'st  to  tmnalate  the  Latin  Bible  into  English 
proae,  ainl  to  put  it,  without  note  or  comment,  into  the  hands  of  his 
couiitrj-men.  Tills  great  labour  occupied  him  between  three  and  four 
j-airs.  At  the  same  time  he  engaged  in  it,  he  was  old,  feeble,  and 
pitralytic,  but  his  spirit  was  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever.  "With  one  or 
tw-o  friends  to  hcl]>  him,''  says  his  biographer,  "  he  toiled  at  the  noble 
w.irk  within  the  ri'ctory  of  Lutterworth ;  toiled  patiently,  hopefully, 
for  he  knew  that  if  once  tliat  book  were  in  the  hands  of  all,  they 
nii;,'ht  do  n.n  ihi-y  liked  witli  him,  hut  the  light  so  kindled  they  could 
n-^vfr  ijui'iiidi."  Once  complet-eil,  Wyclitfe's  translation  was  largely 
aoiiKlit  f"]'  and  i'xten^*ivcly  eirculated.  The  good  (Jueen  Anno  became 
(jnr  of  lis  earliest  and  duvoutcst  readers.  Many  in  the  middle  rank 
WL-r<-  willing  to  assist  in  the  work  of  multiplying  copies  without  re- 
m'lncr.ition  ;  and  WyclifTe  hail  already  organized  from  the  ranks  of  the 
humbler  clergy  a  devoted  band  of  itinerant  preachers,  who  took  with 
them,  in  parts  or  in  whole,  the  sacred  volume,  and  re^d  or  circulated 
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it  aiiion*^  tli(»  ])<'opl(\     Such  a  work,  however,  could  iic»t  Le  cir::- 
ill  iM'ncc.'.      From  a  liuiirlrcd  (|iiart<'is  arose  tlio  ery  of  heiv^y  :  1  •/ 
rc'tniiiicr  l)oMly  sIixmI  forth  to  vindirate  himself,  and  hurh-tl  ;li.-  . ;. 
of  li(^r<'sy  ])ark  on  Ids  accusers.     "Those  heretu-s,"  ht'  th-cl  ir»  I.    ■ 
not  to*l)e  licardwlio  inia^diie  that  temporal  loitls  shuidd  n^t  K.-  ./.^ 
to  possess  tlie  law  of  (Jod,  but  tliat  it  is  siiflirient   tV>r  tln'ni   il:i:  ■ 
know  what  may  he  learnt  concerning  it  from  tlie  lips  of  tli-  :r  :•:. 
and  prophets.     The  faith  of  the  Clunr.h  is  eontaineil  in  th».-  .S«ir:\: 
the  more  these  are  known,  then,  the  better,  and  as  s<.'ciilar  in- :.  .-;. 
assuredly  nndci'stand  the  faith  that  they  profess,  that  faith  .-I..'. 
tau.Ljht  in  wliatever  lan<,aia^'e  may  he  best  known  tu  tluiu." 

'J'lie  Cliun  li  of  Kome  has  unilormly  been  eonsisteiit  in  mjit..  *::  _ 
si>rcad  of  civil  and   n.'ligious  liberty.     The  diifusinn  «.f  l'.:],].    k: 
letli^e  has  always,  therefore,  been  hateful  to  her.      She  eoU'l' :;:::    i 
attem]iteil  to  suppress  the  IJomaunt  version  of  tlie  lUble,  and  Wv  !:: 
translation  met  with  similar  treatment.     In  l.'V.iO,  a  liill  eoiid- :..:  ::. 
an«l  j)rohibiting  its  cin-ulation  was  intntdui-ed  in  the  H«»u<f  .-:   L 
but  rejected  thrtuigh  the  agi'Ucy  of  the  I  hike  t>f  Liiu-ast«'r.  tli.it  -* . .' 
friend    of    national    iiulepondenci'.      "We    will  nut,''    hf    *\.]...: 
**  ]>e  the  dregs  of  all,  secniig  other  nations  have  the  law  uf  (J- -1.  v.! 
is  the  law  of  our  faith,  written  in  their  own  languaui*."      "rin>  : 
in    Parliament,  the;  clergy  assembled  a  giv-at  convocal ion,  w];:- :.  >« 
the  Arumlel   Constitution — so  called   from  the  name  itf  i};.-  •  :■  -  . 
archbisho]> — (uie  of  which  (h'elared,   **  AV»-  dei-ri'i'  aiitl  lUil.sin  !:...:  : 
hencelorward   no  unauthorized  person  shall   translal**   anv  i  .«::     :  ■ 
Holy  Scripture  into  Knglish,  or  any  otiu'r  language,  iin.i<'r  :i:.\  :■  ::  . 
book    or    treatise.      Neither  shall  any  sueli  b.>nk,   trealis:-,   .-i  v  •- 
made  either  in  Wyi-lilfe's  time  or  sin«-e,  be  rea*!  eith'-r  in   ^\:l   ".-     • 
]»art,   ]>uhliely   or  privately,   under  the   pj-nalty  of  th«'  l.:-.  r-  :   •  \ 
muni(  ation,    till  the  said  translation  sliall   be  approvi-d.   •  i'.-i  :  •  ■.  * 
iJishop  of  the  hiot'i'se,  or  a  IM-oviucial  ('ouiK-il,  as  •u.i^i.T,  .;. 
quire."      Afterwards.   th(»  Stat«-  lent  their  ai«l  to  tin- ( 'iii:r.  ]..      :•  ■ 
made  a  civil  crinn'  to  poss.-ss  any  p(»rtion  of  Wyelilf.-'s  riib*..-.    .-.:'.  : 
and  women  a-^ainst  whom  n«»  «ither  fault  <'ouId  be  piovi-d.  w.-r- .  :   :  * 
alone,  dnonieil  to  death.      Wvelille's  version  of  tin-  UiM--  b  .^  .:.■.• 
cent ly  appeared  in  a  printe<l  tbrm.      An  admirabh*  ediii-iu  in  :"■•::     . 
oitavo  volumes,  r(tllated  from  no  fi-wer  than  I  "mi  sep.irit.-  mi'.  >  :  " 
und.'r  the  Jt'int  ctlitorship  of  the  Jlev.  Mr.  Forshall  and  Sir  V:    . 
Ma'MtMi,  has  issued  from  the  ])res<  of  the  I'ldver-ily  'A'  i  K:-  :  !.     I' 
a  w.'ik  of  great   hi-^l-irie  aii^l  lingui^tie  int'-res:.   fnr.  in  ;ii.L!-   ::  ■ 
otler  claims    on   niir  Invi-  and    admiiatinii,   Wviliif«"  wa-    •!.••     "  ' 

■ 

e:ir]i«'<t    and  m'i<t   sucres^fiil   «  ullival'Ms  of  tlii*  Kir^li-ii   li'-.j'.-._ 
wri:i!i;4s   are  remarkable  fi»r  tnp-e  :ind   pr«'ei-;i.in.  and  le- i:  i-   i! 
str-Mi-  a  claim  lo  be  enn^iil.-ivd  l!i«'  filipr  nf  Kn;^ii-li  ]■: —   •.-  •'.. 
of  j-ai-li-h  p<m{: y. 

\V\eliir.'>  pi  M'.c.uid   an  1   i»!ti-nt    .-t'ldv  >*{'  lli-*  S.  i  i;.:;:.  ,  \'  \     . 
ciMuincMl  him  that  tley  alom-  >upply  a  sulli-  ii-ut  an«l  iiil  il!;'.-'.-   : 
l.inh  and  i)railice  lo  tin-  Church.     Thi>  cnuclu-i'Mi  h«'  am.":;:.-    ;  ■ 
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ji  defended  in  his  work  "Da    VeritaUs  Seripturm."     " God's  will,"  he 

t  isys,  "is  plainly  revealed  in  the  two  Testninenta,  which  may  bo  called 

wm  Christ's  law,  or  the  faith  of  tho  Churth,  and  Ghriafa  law  gutticient  of 

Ht  itself  to  rule  Christ's  Chuich,  which  law  a  Christian  mnn  well  iinder- 

Hi  standing  may  thence  gathiT  suBicitint  knowledge  during  his  pilgrtm- 

— i  igehere  on  earth."  Wycli]ri!'8  superiority  to  the  false  and  supetstitious 

KJ:  beliefs  of  his  time,  his  clear,  tlrin,  simple,  Bible  Christianity,  form  very 

m.V  remarkable  features  in  his  chitractt'r.  lie  repudiated  the  whole  doctrine 

-gt  of  the  Pai>acy,  as  to  the  primacy  of  the  Pope,  hie  lieadsliip  over  tho 

— j(  Church,  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  hierarchy,  the  poiver  of 

^  the  priesthood,  auricular  confeasion,  the  celibacy  of   the  clergy,  absolu- 

;t  tiooB,  indulgences,  interdict-s,  I'Xi'iimiiiiinii'Htinna,  \\w  tuitiv"  !■!};. -ni'v  of 

jj  ttie  Baciamenta,  the  adoratinn  nf  -  linN,  ;hii)  ihi    v.  .i  i  n.  ■■'"  ,  ■.mil 

y  relica     In  1381  he  openly  ,,11. kI:.,I  till- .1 .i,.  ■    .     ■■Im, 

^  f  mad  published   a   paper  at   Oxford  containing    twelve    coiicluaions 

—  I  directed  against  it,  and  a  challenge  to  all  the  members  of  the  Univer- 
^  nty  to  meet  him  in  a  public  discussion.  The  challenge  was  declined ; 
^.;  but  the  whole  power  of  the  Univereity  was  promptly  directed  against 
3  the  bold  challenger.     He  was  ultimately  obliged  to  retire  to  Lutter- 

—  worth,  in  order  to  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
'  UniTersity,  pleading  an  appeal,  which  be  bad  taken  from  hia  Judgment 
^    to  the  King  and  Parliament.     At  Lutterworth  he  devoted  himself 

--j  with  characteristic  energy  to  the  caro  of  bis  pariah,  and  to  preaching ; 
^    and  no  fewer  than  300  of  his  Lutterworth  discoursee  have  come  down 

,    to  as,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  destroy  them. 
^        In  1382  Constance,  Bishop  of  London,  Wycliffe's  most  powerfid. 
-'  oiemy,  was  elevated  to  the  primacy,  and  lost  no  time  in  convoking  a 
^^   >ynod  to  condemn  the  heresies  of  the  reformer.     Twenty-six  articles 
w      were  selected  from  hia  writings,  of  which  ten  were  condemned  as 
i       heretical,  and  the  remainder  as  erroneous.    In  defence  of  the  itinerant 
preachers,  who  went  about  teaching  bis  doctrines,  and  disseminating 
the  Scriptures,  and  against  whom  a  royal  proclamation  had  been  issued, 
Wjcliffe  published  a  treatise,  with  the  title,  "  Why  poor  PrieeU  have 
no  Bene/ieeji,"  and  also  appealed  to  the  Commons  in  their  behalf     In 
this  appeal  he  was  successful,  and  tho  obnoxious   proclamation  was 
■withdrawn.     In  1783  he  appeared  for  the  last  time  before  the  convoca- 
tion at  Oxford,  to  answer  for  his  teaching  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.     He  was  alone,  aged,  feeble,  unfriended  ;  hut  he 
«comed  to  recant,  and  persisted  in  denying  any  material  or  fleshly 

Sresence  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  bread.  He,  however,  put  forth 
is  unrivalled  powers  as  a  master  of  tho  scholastic  art,  and  confounded 
tis  judges  by  tho  subtilty  of  his  reasonings.  The  result  was  that  they 
passed  no  sentence  upon  him,  but  satisfied  themselves  with  obtaining 
letters  from  the  Wing,  permanently  expelling  him  from  Oxford. 

Tliis  was  the  reformer's  last  trial  and  last  triumph ;  but,  like  a  good 
soldier,  ho  died  in  harness  ;  for  on  the  29th  Decemljer,  whilst  engaged 
in  conducting  divine  service,  he  was  struck  down  by  a  final  stroke  of 
jmrjlysis.    He  was  borne  to  the  rectory,  and  there  expired,  full  of  hope 
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«^   '•    Tie  Is^n   liT  of  ihr  Tear  13^4,  in  tlie  sixtT-elzbth  t^u 

x:  .::_--^.  '- i^-  rT'-rL-v  .T-r.-i?:.  Kinr  HeL^  IV.  Irni  all  Lis  ii.:'.>i^ 
v.  -■, iT-'-rr  il"  ::.. v-:::ir--  a-i  ::  Hi* illy  Sank  iiii'i'rr  tliTr  w-Li*  : 
,^, ._.'•'•  •  Wv  'if-:  s  wri;:!:;.'?  TTcrr  i*iibliclT  bumu  ai^:>-j» 
1  ^^  '^-i     •.  L  Li-  i^iii-^,  ai.i  Lis  verr  lones  ^.tr-i-rred  to  be  diic  ":.  -^i 

tL-::  ira'.T.'iLri^t  ii;  *Le  i Lin. -el  of  Lutterworth  church — his  ^-zuiis 
wr:r  ii?::-:er:^i.  tL^n  Lviri.:  on  iLe  brld^^e  that  spans  the  little  <:r:ii: 
tr.'it  f.i-^-i  I'i^t  L-itterwonL-  and  the  ashes  flung  into  th--'  witr:. 
*''i'iiiT  hi-y.'iL,"  says  Fullt-r.  **  did  convey  his  ashes  to  the  Avon,  Av-i 
ii.to  tLe  5>rvf^rn-  5v:vem  iijto  the  narrow  seas,  thus  into  the  mainoceai ; 
aiid  th'i=  the  a.sLe.s  of  Wyoliffe  were  the  emblems  of  his  dootnu-e!. 
which  is  now  dispersed  all  the  world  over.' 
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are  certain  truths  which  form 
ouud-work  of  the  whole 
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filaced  at  the  head  of  this  Httiele.  htis 
aid  hinuelf  open  la  aerioua  misnp- 
prebensioD.      After  settbg  forth,  l>;  a 

firoceBs  of  reasoning  of  the  most 
orcible  and  conelusire  chatncCer,  the 
litter  helple3.ine^  nnil  hopelessness  of 
humanity  aa  th'>  TOiiseiiuence  of  sin, 
and  the  need  iliiic  is  at  some  super- 
natuTBil  intei  vi'iiU'iii  on  behulf  of 
man,  he  di.hvi'iIh  to  treat  of  the 
Goapel  as  tiiv  uii,'»ii  through  which  the 
power  of  Clud  reveaU  and  exerts 
Itself  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
Dinne  life  in  the  soid.  Now,  it  Is 
j  uat  here  that  we  should  have  e«pMted 
to  find  some  ilistiuct  and  fidl  delirei^ 
ance  on  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the 
Atonement,  as  involving  in  it«elf 
every  other  Ciet  and  truth  of  the 
ChriBtian  sjeteni.  But  while  ho 
throws  away  from  him  the  mere  sub- 
jective view  of  the  Atonement,  in 
wliich  it  "  ig  conceived  of  as  simpler 
actinfcon  the  human  spirit,  and  setting 
ri^ht  its  relations  to  Uod  by  kindling 
ilH  love  ;"  while  he  believe«  thtit  the 
IiicLrnate  One  wax,  "  in  some  other 
than  iJie  subjective  sense,  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  foe 
our  iiiiiputies,"  he  yet  declines  to  , 
"  enter  into  what  may  be  conceived  of 
as  the  element  of  the  Atonement." 
But  why  should  Mr.  Brown  shrink 
from  this  duty  I  His  volume  has  in 
it  such  a  compass  and  power  as  to 
justify  the  belief  that  his  hand  might 
gnup  the  spiar  of  Aihilles  with 
suotf^  He  admits  that '  the  sense 
of  guilt  IS  among  the  most  real  and 
deip  of  human  experiences,  "and 
hence  that  while  the  first  element  of 
thi  power  of  the  Gospel  lies  in  the 
Go^'pil  doctrine  of  tin  the  second 
elenicnt  ia  to  be  found  in  the  atone- 
ment otfered  for  the  ains  of  the 
WO]  Id  Then  we  ask.  What  it  the 
Atonement  l    But  instead  of  a  direct 
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and    explicit    answer,    Mr.     Brown 
says : — 

"  The  question  must  be  fully  con- 
sidered by  every  thoughtful  mind 
which  seeks  to  attain  to  an  intelligent 
creed,  whether  we  are  to  fix  our 
thoughts  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  so  much  mere  suffering,  and  as 
offering,  because  it  is  suffering,  a  satis- 
faction to  Divine  justice,  abstracting 
this  from  the  choir  of  attributes 
amidst  which  it  shines  ;  or  whether 
we  are  to  regard  the  loving  obedience 
of  Christ,  of  which,  in  a  body  of 
sinful  flesh,  intense  suffering  was  a 
necessary  condition  and  illustration, 
as  offering  an  altogether  higher  satis- 
faction to  the  Father  than  mere 
suffering  could  afford.  I  content 
myself  with  the  broad  fact,  patent  on 
every  page  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  work  of  Christ,  His  life, 
death,  resurrection,  and  iiscension,  did 
offer  that  before  the  Father  on  which, 
as  on  a  substantial  rock,  the  edifice  of 
redemption  could  be  built ;  and  did 
bring  out  the  whole  harmony  of  the 
Divine  nature  in  the  forgiveness  of  the 
guilt  of  the  world."  We  do  believe 
that  the  life  of  C-hrist  was  just  as 
redeeming  as  His  death  ;  but  we  do 
not  believe,  nor  is  it  the  belief  of  the 
catholic  Church,  that  mere  suffering, 
because  it  is  suffering,  constituted  the 
Atonement.  Patent  as  the  broad  fact 
may  be  on  every  ])iige  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  Christ  did  offer  it 
h*'fore  the  Father  on  which  the  edifice 
of  re<lempti<)n  could  be  built,  it  is 
just  as  patent  that  he  qlftrid  hiuiiti'lf 
to  Goii,  and  that  on  this  offering  rests  i 
the  whole  scheme  of  remedial  mercy,  i 
Mr.  l^rown  concedes,  that  **  man,  ■ 
8trjmg(j  and  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  | 
is  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  Divine  ' 
law  ;"  that,  *'  in  vain  luul  the  Gospel 
— (toc.I  f»)rgives--been  preached,  if 
man  had  not  been  able  to  see  that  it  is 
ri;rhti'ous  and  ijodlike  in  God  to  for- 
give ;''  an<l  that  "  the  jjwful  exix'iuli- 
ture  of  the  a;:onv  of  Clu'ist  was 
ueedcMl  to  givi'  ellcct  to  th»'  simple  | 
sentence,  God  forgives  the  sins 
of  the  world  ;"  we  go  farther,  and  ■ 
say,  needed  as  a  basis  on  which  to    < 


rest  that  simple  sentence  ;  but,  letting 
that  pass,  it  is  granted  that  **Uie 
honour  of  the  Divine  law"  must  be 
maintained  and  vindicated,  to  make 
even  man  see  that  it  is  righteous  in 
God  to  forglYe.  For  nothing  msn 
than  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  does  the 
most  orthodox  disciple  of  the  moct 
orthodox  school  contend.  It  gives  m 
all  that  we  can  desire  or  ask  on  this 
vital  and  monientoua  point. 

But  we  think  we  see  where  Mr. 
Brown    differs    from    the   genenUr 
received  opinion.     The  great  object  i 
his  work  is  to  bring  out  the  ^ther- 
hood  of  Gkniin  all  its  prominence  acd 
completeness,  and  it  is  on  the  fsct  <tf 
Gods  fatherhood  that  he  rests  the 
idea  of  God's  sovereignty.    We  must 
first  have  the  existence  of  a  creacioD. 
before  we  can  set  up  the  machineiyi'f 
administration ;  then  we  are  to  ^>a- 
ceive  that  out  of  his  patemitT  fl-J*^ 
his  authority — that  his  love  is  the 
foundation   of    his   rule.      But   hii 
fatherly  love  is  abused,  and  the  h« 
which  IS  based  on  that  love  is  brtiktik. 
and  now  what  course  is  to  be  adopuni  f 
Is  the  Ruler  to  come   out  in  the 
future  conduct  of  the  Father  I    Or  ii 
the  Father  to  be  revealed  in  the  c.«- 
duct   of  the   Ruler?      Mr.   Bivva 
believes  the  former  view  ;  we  ca- 
hesitatingly  adopt    the    latter,  dji 
because    it   is    more    in     hariaoaj 
with  general  consent,    but  because 
it    is    in    stricter    accordance   viik 
the  teachings  of  the  Christian  toIuuw- 
When  it  is  said  that  **  God  hath  sei 
forth    his  son  to  be  a  propitiatka 
through  faith  in  his  blood,"  it  i»  w* 
even  hinted  by  the  Apostle  that  tlus 
was  done  to  express  the  exubencoe 
of  Divine  love,  or  the  riches  of  ik«ii 
mercy,  though  these  are  inrolTcd  id 
the  fact,  but  ^  to  declare  his  righi^ous- 
no.<s  for  the  remission  of  sins  thai 
are  (uist,  through  the  forlieaFaoc«  of 
G04I  r  and  as  if  the  Apt'vtle  wicked 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  truth  of  hi* 
ns'ieriion,  he  adds,  •*  todeolaiv,  I  mT» 
his  Kitiii  rKOi-a?(i3S8 :   that  he  mi.:bt 
be  just,  and  the  justiner  of  him  thai 
believeth  in  Jesus.'*    Here  His  nishie- 
ousness  is  made  the  medium  thivagk 
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which  to  reveal  the  riches  of  His 
grace.  So  sgnin  in  the  words, "  Where 
■in  abounded,  grace  did  much  more 
abouiKl  ;  thHt  us  sin  hath  reigned 
nnto  death,  even  so  mightgrace  reign 
through  righteousness  unto  eternal 
life  by  Jeaas  Christ  our  Lord  ;"  the 
&ct  sUnda  out  with  Divine  distinct^ 
nesB,  that  the  grace  has  revealed  itself 
through  the  righteousness,  and  not  the 
righteousness  through  the  grace.  In 
otner  words,  it  is  because  all  the 
requirements  of  uubendine  righteous- 
ness have  been  fullj  met,  that  grace  is 
BO  freely  dispensed.  The  claims  of 
righteousness  being  neither  sacrificed 
nor  modified,  justice  can  lay  no  re- 
BtrictioQ  on  the  exercise  and  the 
diatrihulions  of  Divine  mercy ;  it  ie 
npon  the  secure  foundation  thus  esta- 
bUahed  that  mercy  erects  her  throne, 
and  scatters  (ai  and  wide  the  blessings 
of  a  fill!  and  everlasting  for^ven^aa. 
Btfore  the  fall,  the  righteousness  of 
God  revealed  itself  in  and  through 
Hia  fatherhood  ;  but  now  the  father- 
hood reveals  itself  In  and  through  Hia 
righteousnesa— "  He  hath  made  him 
who  knew  no  sin  to  be  sin  for  us, 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him.  Through  him 
we  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the 
FiUhtr.  He  is  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life  ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  hut  by  him.  We  have  re- 
ceived not  the  spirit  of  bondage  again 
nnto  fear ;  but  we  have  received  the 
spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry 
Abba,  Father." 

We  have  written  this  in  candid 
criticism  of  Mr.  Brown's  sermons, 
because  we  are  convinced  that  Mr. 
Brown  has  looked  at  the  subject  of 
Atonement  from  a  mistaken  point  of 
view,  and  because  we  believe  the 
elting   forth   of    this   great   central 


the  life  and  power  of 
Pulpit  in  our  day — as  it  has  done  in 
the  past,  and  will  do  through  all  time. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  grave  ex- 
ceptions we  are  compelled  to  lake  to 
■ome  statements  in  Mr.  Brown's 
volume,  jt  would  seem  like  exaggera- 
tion to  those  who  have  not  read  it,  if 


we  fully  expressed  our  idea  of  the 
lability,  earnestness,  and  high-minded 
sincerity  of  its  author. 

Whether  we  consider  its  mental 
£m°ps,  its  hearty  utterance,  its  rich 
mid  varied  illustrations,  its  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  sorrows  and  aicknossM 
of  humanity,  its  depth  of  truth,  and 
nithal  the  originality  and  vigour  both 
of  its  conceptions  and  style,  this 
volume  of  aermona  is  a  produrtion  of 
rare  merit,  which  will  conunimd  the 
attention  and  quicken  the  best  fecl- 
inga  of  everyreader.  To  some  minor 
detects,  however,  we  must  refer.  Tha 
style,  we  have  Mid,  ia  remarkably 
good— vivid  and  aCBuent,  almost 
clafsioal  in  its  accuracy  and  refine- 
nieitt— but  it  is  a  little  too  feverish 
and  uniform  in  it«  emphasis,  and  is 
o[;aisionallydisfigured  by  an  awkward 
Lutinism  and  Heileneeism.  We  have 
:itso  been  offended  by  a  alight  infusion 
of  conventional  phraseology  in  the 
SI  iiuewhat  frequent  recurrence  of  such 
plimsea  as  "  tne  echoes  of  the  ages," 
''  the  wisdom  of  the  agea,"  &•:.,  which 
Hiimck  strongly  of  Ihut  odious  modem 
'■  Cflrlylese,"  which  a  writer  of  pore 
Eri^^lish  will  jealously  avoiiL     Then, 

ism  ;  indeed,  a  certain  cUquiahness  in 
Mr.  Brown's  exclusive  reference  to 
living  men,  which  ia  open  to  censure. 
The  dedication  of  his  volume  to  J. 
A.  Scott,  his  comruendution  of  Mr. 
M'Leod  Campbell's  dubious  book  on 
the  Atonement,  his  unqualified  and 
invidious  eulogy  of  Mr.  Maurice,  ara 
the  only  references  in  the  book  by 
which  we  can  gather  Mr.  Brown's  re- 
Ution  to  living  thinkers,  or  to  any 
existing  rection  of  the  Church  <^ 
Christ.  Now,  we  rscretthis,  b«oansa 
it  either  shows  a  nanmiiii's?  of  theo- 
logical reading  and  ^\  iL]p;itbv.  which 
we  will  not  impute  t.'  Mi'.  iiVown,  or 
It  arises  from  an  un^w^f  oti.iiily,  thiit 
seeks  especially  to  etah  ^tnd  cuifijiM 
these  men  because  lie  thinks  they 
have  been  peculiarly,  dispamiit'd  in  hia 
own  denomination.  As  to  ihe  de- 
dication, and  the  C(imtncni.^iition  of 
Mr.  M'Leod  Campljell's  work,  we 
have   little   right  to    ?peak,  t>avo   to 
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ilfclan*  thnt  "we  (Jiniiiot  Miclorse  tin? 
l:itt«*i':  luiT  ill  Mr.  lirowirs  relorcnco 
t<i  Mr.  Maurici-  he  lias  i£iv(.ii  iis  eaiiSL* 
to  ilt.'iiiand  a  n.'tractiuii  or  fuller  rx- 
l»laiiati<.)ii  of  tli<'  t«'riiis  in  wliioli  Jit- 
sjK-aks  of  thai  volunjiiious  wrilt*r. 
Ill*  imi»lioat«'<  and  iilfntilie-^  his  minis- 
terial l»ntln<-n  with  hiiM>i-lf  in  the 
l«»fiy  ifuli»L£iuni,  and  tin;  ••xprt'.">>ion  of 
pi-olo'ind  in<li*brc(ln<'s>,  ho  tt-ndi-rs  ti» 
iiiiii.  \V<.'  do  not  kn<i\v  what  i^roinid 
]Mr.  Ih-own  may  havi*  for  >]ifakin;r  in 
the  nani(.'  of  his  lucthrcn,  hut  it  is  a 
serious  matter  to  commit  a  whi»le  <le- 
iiomiiiationtosuehanexaLiLieratedand, 
we  lii'lieve,  erroneous  »'>tirnate  of  Mr. 
Mauricff.  We  l.»eli»'Ve  Mr.  J>rown 
Jim-'  sj)i)k''n  out  of  the  fulne»  of  his 
own  luMrt,  and  has  inia;rin»'d  it  ini- 
j)'»-,-ihl.'  that  nthers  >h(iiild  not  eoin- 
eide  with  his  jnd_Lrment  ol  a  man 
for  whom  he  has  so  ^reat  rov»"i- 
iMice  :  hut  we  know  they  do  not  : 
and  wi-  tiii>t  that  in  th"  ne.v  ctli- 
tinn  of  his  Volume  ahout  to  he 
l>uhlislied,  the  unguarded  ]>hnist»  to 
wliieh  we  alhidi'  will  he  era>ed,  hir 
we  >|ii'ak  of  our  jjeisi.nial  «NMinections 
and  in  tin-  name  of  many  ukmi  of  Mr. 
Jirown's  ;>;;■' anl  position  in  his  ile- 
nominali«)n,  that  we  reii'.ird  Mr. 
Mauriec's  theological  teachin''  to  ho 
Ihi-oii'^hout  unrea-'oncd,  crude,  and 
my-tical  ;  while  his  expo>iiion.s  of 
cardinal  articlesof  ( 'hri>tian  <loctrine, 
such  as  Inspiration  and  Atonement, 
are  allied  to,  ami  h(»rrowe<l  fronj,  the 
Socinian  tln-oloLry,  and  an-  alike  un- 
scriptural  and  irrational,  a^  they  are 
oppo>i-d  to  the  *'communi>  sen>n-N*'  of 
tin*  catholic  <'hii>'tian  <'hurch. 

The  Millions  of  Mr.  (iaml»Ie  Liive 
lrs>  -lope  lor  ci'iiici^m.  Th'V  an-al- 
to-,'i'fhcr  ol"  a  diU'crcnt  onh-r  froni  Mr. 
r.rowiTs,  hut  thi-y  have  a  charm  and 
jMitcncy  of  their  owu  uhiih  u'ive  tli<  m 
a  di.-tiii'jui-hed  place  anmni:  tin- 
many    pulpit    conlrii^u!ion■^    to    .lur 

lihTalUle   lil.id.'    r.-e.-IJt  Iv.        .Mr.  (i\:\l- 

I'h'  \\\<  i'h"-«n  to  e\lnl»ir  ihi*  inu-r 
e\pi-.-iiii.'Mi,iI  irutliNof  i-Ii_:«i:!  :  e.iu- 

-ii|U.!'ly   '|jel<'    i-     ;|     ijilict      ■ji.li-.".     a 

tlioii^h:r.iJ  n.p  ....  iu  ihc  -•■in  iun-n: 
and  ■ :  v!.-  of  his  -m  rm.-n^,  whii  h  i>  ap- 
J)ropiiale  to  >ucli  an  aim,  and  which 


»;07itiiists    sirikinirly    liut    p;-  .■«  .' 
with  thcr   nipid   en«'i;.'y  ai.  :  :  :  ■ 
Mr.  Brnwifs.       Th».-v  are  p  -• 
AVitli  hu-iil,  vvvn    lu-.tr.c.;^  ;  :_..:, 
Mr.  Ganibk'  ^lo.^caTlT.>  iipoi;  hi- :;.  . 
throwinir  alMHit  it  ilu- \var;j.-:  :.•.-•  : 
lijit  «>f  iilioaltliful,  fniiifjil  ■;  y.    i:  • 
thciujits  havf  ii  in!iniiti!'.-.j-».  ;  ■■;■.  ■ 
tivo   chime   in    thu-ir   ri.iw  ;  •'.  r    - 
clear  as  nuiniuijr  .-i:it...:.i*.  ;■:.  ■  .!.    - 
fresiiinjr.       Fvw    -^oviiv-'.i'^    u  ■       - 
n 'ail  have  wi»ii  us    iimw  iv  ••.■   -  .  .• 
plicitvan«l  htMHtv  of  th'-ir. <•:»!. 
the  pastoral  frr^hiii'>^  of  :j:  ..  :  .    - 
rou>  expositions   i.ti  a:i.i   ii;  >•..-.■.    - 
of  Scri])ture. 

In  ^Ir.  Pax  ton  H..«>d  wo!;:sv.  •     ': 
that  is  strouif  :in«l    -^lir::'...  •  ■:  '. ' 
«lisi'(»urses    ait*    ln'tii-r     a;,!-'*;    '' 
jMiblic  delivery  ihan  f..r  jciv.;:'  •  .  • 
in.r.      In  Iiini    we   h.ive    .1    -i  -t 
type  fn»ni   «iilK'rMr.  T-r.-w.     ■   X 
(iamhle,    anil      Ik*      <h..';;.i    ■.  • 
hrini'^ht  int'i  O'linpari*"!!  w  ••-.  .  *    " 
He  is,  in  >oin"  nv-^i-o.*:^.  • 
and  of  his  priHlju-titin-*  u.-  :..  ,«■ 
accordin^dy.     Then'  i*-  in  /;-  •.»•'•: 
nnu'h  iliat  we  lik**  :  Ici:   :i,-    '     • 
lished  di^c«»urst"»  ;i:ive  ti-.  ::    !:   • 
of  the  man.     In  their  pi!'!-  ..* 
ha>  not  done  himself  ;;i-:..-.  .r 
puhlij'will  demand  >•»::.!  :•.:  _      *   ■ 
ent  friMuwlial  we  liav«-  It.  •..  %»  . 
next  take-*  up  hi>  jn-n  f"«:-  •'•  ;- «:  • 
(»f compiisition.     He  i-^f-.i^v. 
soniethinL:    i»f  aiioth-r    ••:!•:. 
therefore,    \vi'     aceej»t     i;;.     p:  - 
volume  onlv  as  an  inst.dn*.-   .'. 

The  •' (*iini::e::i':..n  il    T  ..:• -. 
which  thi^i>  thee  .:iitS  v  .1  .:....   --■ 
nut^r-iwth  I'f  many  i:,::  i-..  .,•  •     -  . 
vohim- of  not  enrir.ly  i.'i:-:  _.  ■ 
nni-riaU.it  MMirely  j^  ■«  :•■"  •.  -  ■    • 
law-   of  ordina'v   e:i:i.->'.       ]• 
Ih'Wever.  hi-jh  pi'-ti  n-:-":  -.  -.'   •  • 
it>  cl.iini-^.     Thi'*»'  w.-   :v  •", 
and   within  the  i-.* !;_;.■  ,,:  :'•.    \ 
th<Mi-  i"  inuclj  that    i«  .  :.*  :',■  i   •     ■ 
hi_:hi--i  C"m!iit  nd  .w-*:-.. 

H.ivii;^'    I'-.;-!    t;i»-'-  \-'::.     •.     • 


•    i  •*■'  ^••".aii-  •«  w      :    •  ,-■     ■   ■  - 
f'.'.".'  1  :.   t.i  •     I!'  \!    ::;  •■  '.:.    ' 
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C«iit1f  pablished,  'we  feel  wairauted 
in  making  the  assertion,  that  the 
Nonconformist  pulpit  of  this 
nineteenth  century  is  equal  to  the 
pulpit  of  any  preceding  age.  With 
a  tew  not  very  notable  eiceptionB, 
there  is  a  tone  of  health  and  vigour 
in  it  which  is  truly  promising  and 
prophetic. 

Everywhere,  and  in  everything, 
men  are  in  earnest ;  and  in  eameat- 
nesB  the  preacher  should  exceed  all 
Othera.  Christianity  supplies  not  only 
thebighest  verities  forhis  theme, buta 
language  of  matchless  compass  and 
power  in  which  to  clothe  them.  The 
preacher's  aim  should  be'not  so  much 
to  he  great  as  to  be  true.  As  in  painting, 
>o  in  preaching  ;  one  man  speaks  to 
the  imagination  or  the  taate,  another 
Appeals  to  the  heart,  and  the  heart  is 
touched.  The  preacher  should  deal 
with  the  conscience  rather  than  with 
the  intellect — with  the  affections 
much  more  than  with  the  imagina- 
tion. There  must  be  no  corrupting 
of  truth  ;  no  deceitful  handling  of 
the  Word  of  God  ;  no  reserve  and  no 
concealment  ;  no  attempt  to  depreci- 
ate any  fact  or  any  doctrine  ;  no  effort 
to  lower  the  tones  and  the  teaching 
of  inspiration.  The  Gospel  must  be 
preached  in  its  sini|>licity  and  its  ful- 
nes.t ;  the  man  throwing  heart  and 
soul  into  his  every  utterance,  and 
proving  hy  his  every  look,  and  tone, 
and  gesture,  that  he  is  absorbed  in 
hlf  work,  and  then  the  pulpit  of  Eng- 
land will  be  felt  and  acknowledged 
to  be  a  power  second  to  none  in  its 
iullnence  and  its  sway  over  the  heart 
and  the  life  of  her  people. 


Eilaai-aS.  Pryce.  .V.B.  London:  Smith, 
ElJer,  &  DJ.,'CorahLil. 

Wb  have  read  no  hook  so  concise, 
argumentative,  and  complete  as  this 
on  the  Romish  controversy,  and  we 
are  grateful  for  having  rend  it.  Many, 
we  believe,  will  share  our  gratitude. 
Now-a-days  we  see  I  he  Romish  fnith 


cmdually  diffusing  itself  through  the 
liiijhcat  and  the  lowest  clnases  of 
Boi:iety,  Happily  the  middle  chiases 
are  as  yet  sound  in  their  Prolpstiinti.sm. 
Ey  a  facile  descent  numbers  of  edu- 
(Mtted  men  every  jreur  glide  from 
the  Anglo-Cathollcism  of  Oxford  to 
Eomanism.  The  time  accordingly 
iiifly  not  Le  distant  when  wo  must 
(,'i-.ipple  with  the  hydra-headed,  as 
ide  first  Reforraera  did.  At  any 
1  I'l  information,  clear  and  authorita- 
ti\i,  IS  required  upon  the  actual 
hnelfi  and  practices  of  the  Romish 
i  'Inirch,  and  such  information  is  sup- 
plied m  this  volume.  Catholicism  no 
luiii^ur  skulks  in  dark  cuniers,  she 
vaunts  herself,  and  seeks  the  high 
places  of  the  enrth.  We  arc  glad  of 
tills.  She  challenges  by  this  bravetr 
)ri.j|iection  and  controversy  which  wiU 
liiid  to  her  hurt.  Mr.  Pryce  has  not 
merely  staled  with  great  precision  and 
f^ii'nt'ss  the  dogmas  of  Romaniflin, 
lilit  he  calmly  argues  them,  and  ex- 
hibits in  contrast  the  Proteatant  faith 
itnd  the  guilds  on  which  it  is  held. 
Tlie  subjects  treiit<jd  include  all  tha 
fundamental  differences  between  Ro- 
iii^inism  and  Protcstjintiam.  Are  tha 
Holy  Scriptures  the  only  rule  of  faith 
iiTui  practice?  The  right  of  privnte 
jiidgiiifnt.  The  (loctrinp  of  the  Church. 
Justification  by  administration  of 
sacramenta  or  by  personal  faith  J 
The  supremacy  of  the  pope.  Transub- 
stantiation.  Mass.  Purgatory  and  in- 
dulgences. The  idolatry  of  Romanism. 
On  each  subject  a  compendious  view 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  either 

fitty  is  given  with  great  impartiality. 
hough  Mr.  Pryce  is  a  Protestant, 
and  gives  plainly  enotigh  the  reasona 
why,  he  is  scrupulous  to  state  the 
utmost  that  can  De  said  by  RomaD- 
ists,  and, takes  no  unfair  advantage. 
We  feel  confident  that  '  by  this 
simple  handbook,  Mr.  Pryce  has 
done  more  to  enlighten  and  thus  to 
warn  his  countrymeo  as  to  thu  spe- 
cious errors  of  Rome,  tli:iTi  if  his 
book  had  been  bulky  in  vokime  and 
rabid  in  lone,  than  if  he  ruhuiniiled 
Pope-like  anathemas  agiiinst  Outlio- 
lics,  or  weighted  his  book  h'  ith  useless 
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leumincr,  which  wouM  have  bhmted 
his  ari^uineuts  and  repelled  pur- 
chasers. 


The  Atoxemen'T  ;  Its  Relation  to  Pardon : 
An  Argunirnt  and  Defence.  Hv  the 
Rev.  E'.  Mollf.r.  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
London  :  llutnilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

We  purpose  soon  exhihitin<r  tlie  ar- 
guijient  of  tliis  nii».>t  valuabU-  little 
book  in  a  h-n^rthy  articli.-  upon  the 
subject  which  it  so  ably  discusses, 
othcnvise  we  >hould  have  noiii-cd 
its  publication  earli^T.  We  cannot 
refrain,  h'»wcvcr,  from  annouiicin>^ 
an«l  welcouiin;;  the  issue  of  a  second 
edition,  which  we  trust  will  be  more 
speedily  exhausted  than  the  first.  A 
clearer,  boMer  statement,  or  a  nobler 
deft^nce  of  the  ;rreat  doctrine  of  Sub- 
stitution, the  main  question  at  issue 
in  recent  c«jntrovcrsies  upon  the 
Atoncnu'Ut,  has  not  been  made. 
Mr.  Mcllor's  disciplined  ami  scholarly 
mind  is  eminently  fitted  for  the(do- 
pical  ex])o>ition.  He  has  been  traine<l 
in  the  schools  and  has  scln.oh'd  him- 
self in  Imnesty,  and  so  is  (piick  in 
exposiML'  the  fallacies.  n«.»r  >lnw  in 
d«-nnnncin;:  llir  duplicity,  of  s^me 
sophi>is  wiio  havi'  madi*  uuich  n<ii>e 
in  iln'-<e  days.  ('l«»udv  tiuures  tlicv 
are,  bi;^  in  rnilk,  l)Ut  va]Miurou>  and 
vatrue.  Of  cour-^e.  Mr.  Mfllor  and 
no  iine  else  can  be  said  ti»  havi- 
C'unbatted  and  overtlirown  the^e 
aerial  Ljiant-s.  They  are  invulnerable 
as  the  rontinutuH  air.     Tlu-ir  mi-iv 

■ 

shape  allows  no  tirm  jrra^p  or  clo-c 
eni'DimtiT 

If  sliapo  it  mi:;ht  bo  e.iU'd  tlmt  >liiipe 

ll  111    Ilo'IC 

l>i'-tin/ui-li.tMi.'  in  iiifiiihiT,  j-'iiif.  «»r 

hill'"  ; 
Or    -ul'^triiH*'    iiii^'h!    I»i'    calli-'l   lli.i! 

sliji-.li'U  »-'«'ii!  -i. 
lnr  lUi'li  <i''iii«  -I  I  't  :i-T. 

Jiiit  thrn!i-:h  mhh.-  nf  th»-e  «•]•>:!  is 
Mr.  .M"ll.ti-  ha■^  ti  i-h'd  an  iltc'.ic 
I'ln-ani,  whi«h  hii^  pr'"'i|>itati'il  th- ii' 
wiiery  «*i»n!enfs,  an^l  rf  hi  td  ili,'.ii 
t:'  ->'.ii.'  sort  of  i.nuiM  •  evpre<.>ion  : 


S-     »' 


and  tho  plo'winjr,  mi«»'y  in:i«. 
so  condensed,  shows  )»ut  "i  ri.:<' 
driblet  of  n<»t  th«^  pur^-sr  vry-: 
thank  Mr.  Mellor  tnr  hi*  rn  -r : 
and  able  t nictate.     The  r.;-.::!.: 
►Script lire    is     rii:or<Dii'»ly    »^\r  : 
in  it, and  the  philosophy  of  the  A: 
ment,  i-tf.,  in   its   adaptaii-'n  : •• 
;    man  consciousness  and  rtL^r.-r.* 
I    Divine  Gin-ernment,  is  l::e:  iiy  **.. 
I    It  is  small  in  .«ai7f  an- 1  ch'  a^-*  :r.  : 

■  in  order  to  a  wi:.b«   t-ircila:.  ■:. 

■  most  eariiestlv  c->»!nTnend  i:.»r*' '.  . 
to  vouni:  men  who  wi«M  s  v.  ■  * 
for  a  clear  and   mastvrlv  vti^'?" 

•  ■ 

and  defence  of  the  doctrine  A  A:. 
ment. 


V.'. 


DiscovRSES.       Bt     William    Aii;> 
LL.D.      Second  Series.     Glafj.' 
Bortram. 

Th  k  announcement  nf  a  new  v. '  ■• . 
sermon>  bv  Dr.  Andei^'  ai  •'! t  ..:■  •. 
expectations.     The  pubi:..  k*.-  ••  * 
\\\<  oratorical  pi'wer.  hi-  t-:'.    .. 
manliness,  his  i^iisionati-  i-v,    :  • 
dom.  his  thoiou.ih  ihte-:.  *.  •.. 
Conventional  >hani*.  :iT;«i    i.>  •  • 
cLeilic  aiiitud'*  t'»w.ir.i>  r-  .•  y    ■ 
idids  wiiicii  >i»ci.'tv  «b  I  j'.'h  "•    * 
shi]).     Hi>  >tyle  i«»  vlv..i  ,\.\  •• 
ant  :  li.L'h*niiiL'  pnrf.lt-  i.  -   *. 
Ili>  hivc  of  aijinr.fiit  :-  .:••    :. 
h)4ic  is  noi*h'-r  "lull    '..••:    :  •■' 
he  rea-on«»  ■■^trai-^ht    ?«•  !i..    :•    :  '. 
a'5  he  mt'Ve-  ah-iu'  hi-  ^:;^  ^*  *  :  .*  ; 
with  clii>ter>  nf  bcau'i!:;:  i:  ..•_  - 
ilhi.>tration.     Vt»u  n-'Vi-:-  w»    .-, 
liim.     As   vour   at:»Tri'T:   '    .    - 
flair.  «'Ut  tla>ht'S  some  >a:i  .1-:.    .» 
or  >nmf  biiff  A\u\  p«>i:.*'  i  .r 
>'iaris    into    •.T.iiMr—r-.f    -i  -••■    -• 
or  vou  are  suildfu'.v  ar-i  ..."■  :  * 
Tone  wjii.-li  vii.:.'.;.*.  w. :•   ••  •  " 
Dr.  Ai;d»  r-.m  ti-M-  n   *  :.    •  • 

ri-  ii.  1.!' y,   p'.  ■'.;:i  -  .  :■•.  .:: 
V"v]  ..!-     in    }•'-    ]•:  •.'     : 
thi«.-  o:'  ••  ■..•-a''i-  i.i*:-'  r  •  ••    -' 

ar«l  ••!  •   1^  *   •'!■*•   •   '••^^  •■•■  •  ' 
ivi.  _"'  •■   ti-. .;    \\''\.'w   :i.  %    ..  • 
-p":.i  ineoji-,     iheV     all'     «  's. 
e..!;ri«.-d  and  conscioiwv  tr.-  ••♦:.  . 
bold  relief. 


BUXF    KOnCH. 


Bi9 


^e  Tohm         '  pi  1 

Himt  we  havfl  «>  i>n 
•fits  discour  it  ^mt.    uit 

«nj  reader        u  ui  diiooune 

heMed,  "  Uncharitable  Judgments 
Jndfted,"  or  to  "  The  Mjaaionarj 
Plea,"  and  he  wiU  note  the  truth  (tf 
mir  remarlEa.  The  author  says  in  his 
prt&ae  that  he  does  not  feel  "wai^ 
nat«d  to  send  to  the  preaa  for  per- 
petuation and  general  dissemination 
•itber  extemporized  thoughtt  or 
•xtemporized  expTeuionB  of  th  ' 
•ad  he  has  acted  accordinglj.  it 
Tolnmeg    of   sennona    dis^j  !i 

■i«ntal     poiFers    and    sues    mi       1 
peculiaritips.    It  Ib  refreshing  as 
as   edifying  to   read   it,   thougli    no 
miinot  but  regret  the  footnotes  « 
■!«  generally  disconnected  with 
text,  and  being  of  a  personal  ni 
manifest  an  egotism  which  probaun 
In  a  greater  or  les*  degree  belonj 
■11  men  of  Dr.  Anderson's  tem) 
a«nt.    We  cordially  commend 
Tolame,  and  hope  soon  to  tee  a 
eeasortoit 


Tberx  is  somethmg  profouudly  in- 
teresting in  ooUecting  the  "  words  of 
th*  Lord  Jeaus  from  heaven,"  and 
the  practical  worth  of  the  study  sur- 
passes eTen  ihc  sublime  altn  ' 
of  the  Ihcme.  Lenjtthencd 
duion  of  Slier  is  wholly  unr 
The  student  will  discover  the  same 
minuteness  of  inspection,  the  same 
oopiousneas  in  research,  the  same 
devout  simplicity  and  spiritual  pre- 
cision which  belonj;  to  his  previous 
Tolunies  on  the  "  Words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  The  "  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Juliies "  belong?  to 
another  claims  of  compositions.  It  in 
the  reproduction  of  a  series  of  un- 
written discourses  delivered  to  the 
congregation.  It  reijuires  a  kindred 
genius  to  eipound  this  invaluable  and 
neglected  epistle.  We  scarcely  hope 
to  see  lectures   in  the   style   of  the 


oriti^nal,  abounding  in  sentenoes  of 
aphortanifttio  brevity,  vividness,  and 
puDgeucy.  The  author  displays  great 
ajijijiatby  with  the  ethical  spirit  and 
purpnrt  of  the  epistle,  and  cannot  be 
consulted  without  profit ;  but  wfl 
luck  the  racy  and  angular  force  of  the 
Apostolic  moraiiaU 


COMMBHUBT     OV     m       lPwWTi.1MV0m. 

TruuUM  from  tks  Ownan  ol  Otta 
Von  G^Uch.  Edinburgh  I  T.  aad  X. 
CUrk.   London:  Hanulto&,Aidaini,JbCo. 

Thib  is  a  book  for  the  geneial  readar ; 
is  devout  in  ita  tons  and  evangelinl 
inopinion.  It eontaiuslittleornotbing 
which  is  not  already  provided  in  or- 
dinary British  CMamenUriei.  It  » 
eipoBitorv,  not  critical,  and  unlike 
most  of  the  works  issued  by  tiiis  en- 
terprising publisher,  is  <^  ennpanr 
tively  little  value  to  th«  scholar  and 
the  student 


1.  Cbku  Fkazib:  a  Bapriema&t  to  tb« 
Chen  PUvtr'a  Hio^nok.  I^  S- 
Staunton.  LokiIodt  H.  a.  Vokn.  ISaO. 

S.  Hoifht'b  Oahis  01  OHisa  'Wtth 
Analjtiul  aad  Critiaal  Kotw  by  J. 
LowenthaL  LoadOB:  H.  8.  Boha.  Ufla 

Thbsb  two  volumes  form  a  tnoat 
valuable  addition  to  English  Chsu 
literaturo.  The  former  brings  up  our 
knowledge  of  the  science  to  the 
present  day,  in  a  clear  and  easily  in- 
telligible form.  Mr,  Staunton  is 
certainly  second  to  none  in  his  power 
of  conveying  chess  instruction.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
he  should  have  allowed  certain  private 
matters  to  influence  so  evidently  the 
animiu  of  this  otherwise  excellent 
book.  The  covert  reflections  continu- 
ally directed  against  Mr.  Ldwenthal, 
and  the  attempts  to  depreciate  Mr. 
Morphy's  play  are  in  exceedingly  bad 
ta.ste.  Why  is  it,  also,  that  in  a  work 
professing  to  compUU  the  analysis  of 
the  openings,  there  should  be  no 
mention  of  an  important  defence  to 
the  Bishop's  Gambit,  introduced  into 
"    '     '    (if  not  invented)  by  Mr. 
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ht^lT.?   XOliCE-f. 
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T::-  ::•>-.  1'^^*'"  '■■::::'"• 'l 
.,-^r  •'.  —  'f  Mr.  M-n-hv. 


{.,  .  n — , 

fit    ].«■•:- ■'.<!itl'-^  l>  ill*'*   -;•'"..,.   I.*   "■ 


L--..     ;j  v.'.":.     Liiln:    S::.i:ii.    Ki  i-r. 

M vnFM''i';:M.J^  M-t.t  :  a  Tu'i-^  .:'>[<■  l-rn 
li  .ji.-.  -J  V  .".-.  L'^ii-l'ii:  J.  W.  r.irkt-r 
A:  S-,:i.     1 -■■■«. 

!{•.  .\_v.--  >:r:  .'tvl  i!i  1.  :i'i!':T -I    -  L:v.»> 
>!:!,] 'rvi.M,  M.ir-lr.ill,  .V  C->.     \^-''  ». 

Tni-:  li'ly  who  wiiti."s  imiV-r  wlnt  w.* 

SMpp'i.'"''  tU  li"  til'*  /'"///  f/.  j.liii,,.  Iff 
llnllii."  L<'«'  li;i>«l«"iilf'lly  Jlll.iilU'l  till* 
rank  nf  a  pi»jinlar  t';iv.»nritt\  ais'l  «li'- 

KiTVitlly  so  ;    fill"   mIiIi-UIl^Ii    Ij'T    WiilU-i 

ar»'.  in'itliiM-;i<  toMrti*-n<':«rr:iiii-'iii«'LiT. 
foir*'  i»t'  ih'iiiL^lit.  "p  lirilliin'^i'  of  iv- 
])rc->i<iii,  :i}»pr'iirlii?i-j  tn  th.Mir^i  rank 
rif  r.\ri'lN-n<"<'.  tIi»V  iil<'  j»]>;i-.iUt  n-.iil- 
iij;^,    li.ivi*    'ji'iH'ijilly    a   lrc:ililiy   t»'ii- 

(It'licy,    illl'l    llrViT    nll'cll'l    tlji*    tM^t*'     - 

<jii.iUti<"«  \i'i\  \  I  )»«'  pi'i-iiir.ih'il  lit*  tli»' 
]irij«»riiy  of  mir  rmvi-li-t^.  '*  A'^.iin-i 
AViinl  nii'l  Ti'l*-"  vill  •»<";in*i"ly  \u- 
<'i.Msii|i-f'l,  Imwi'ViT,  t'itlicr  tin*  ln-^t 
(•r  j»l«-;l-a!lti'-t  of  hiT  wnik<.  Tli.^ 
siihjciM  i-  iim'  :i  -j:!';!!!'!'!!!  i»?H'  :  a  pi'.r- 
siiiii    '^iil    i'    w.i.ic.l    iiial    won    liy    .-i 

l»;irolHt.   \\\in  .-iplJi'Mrs  .-llhsiMpU'lltly  In 

li.ivi'  :iu<iilii!-  liviii'_f  \vit«'.  Till'  sul)- 
ji'c!  «i|' (In- W'lik  ii-I;jt»'>  ti»  ihc  ilitt'iTi'in 
jiniiiicr  in  wliii-li  tli>'  iint'mtun.itt' 
<"iri-;i!ii-t;iiii'rs  lit"  tlh-ir  l«iilli  aU'e-i-f  ||rr 
t\v-»  -HI-,  (yiil-  ainl  IJ<»lnrt  H.iw- 
tli'M"ii«'.  'I'lic  fnniicr  ri'lii'ls  ihrnii^li- 
oin  Iif'»'  :ii:iiii>t  lii>.  pn^iti  in,  mM'I  i> 
.•il'\;i\  -  nii-'r.ilil"' ;  tin*  l;ii:ir  ;if-»'p?s 
an-l  m.ilvi'.  th,'  lu-^t  nf  if.  .-iiiil  i^ 
li.ipj»y  .Mill  piii-pi-n»us.     'riir  ni'»r;il  i< 


Wt>k!i"'W.i!i  i  rr  •oji.i'.r:'  :>:-  .■ .  -.  "- 
j'-.i".  w?  >\\Tr.'  Vii'A'f  :  c  .i'.y    :  • 

iii-a^'irvS  all  i^  nia  L-  *i::  •  ■•■:.    ■■' 
III-  ".lunir.-t'il   i  \-r:>.    .i:    .  ••' 

aft 

hv  will  — -::1»'  'I'-wzi  .i:'-r  ii  *  • .  •  ' 
::.*.  •  th'-  >:-.M  iv  an-l  h.i]>:v  :.  :  : 
f.i::i'..y. 

••  Mii«;r.i'-!f-ll-    Mci"    >    '  ' 
r-1  i::::j  :■•  ihi:  i»-ir:i '!.   •■"•!.    '.  *" 
"i  II  'lav  iiiv.-lvi^.l  III  :'|i.    i-  ■  -'. 
Pii^  IX.     I:  i*  '•^-''ir'.iWy  ■*  : 
n-iwl.  an-l    <<».    .-il;.*  .-.:     •:'  :.  ■    - 
iMninvv.'.lv  a  failir*.-  :-.-i  :&  w     ^    :  ' 
ti'»:i.  ii"  it  o'-  rva-i  a^  -'i  h.     I'  '    ' 
a   vi-rv     j.'iiil    lii-t-rv.   :  i:    ...• 
wrirteii  witli  ni:i-li   j-  .wi-r.  •■  i    • 
ciri"!!"*  "f  .rrra:  a-iii  :;    i-.    _. 
C'-.t  Jinlv    verv    ht-aw    r-.- .  :   .j 
>i-l'-:-- 1  a^  a  rnman.*!-. 

Mi^N    Stiiiki  iii.l    fLi-i    ;■*■   ■  * 
si'l»'cti«in  l*r«Mii   h«-r   t'*::;.--: 
tii>n>   iM  vari.»:i'i   i«»:ir!.iN.    •    ■.  * 
n-'W  ^k<*u-ii'>,  mi-i.-r  •.:.-  •    '.•■    :  ' 
Fri'.ii'N    an-l    X«  w    A    ;  ■•    •" 
Mii^t  of  thorn  ImI'Iij  :■•  *'      : 
i'l;i^"<  :  aii'l   >:ni.'"   tii.-y    :.;  ;■    .•  . 

liavt'   Im-i-oiUi'  ^"   a i^*---..-  i    ". 

a!ilhi'n-4>.  in  a:i":li'  r  a:;=i  :::  •: 
tiv»»  cap.n.-ity.  ih  iT  w.-   r"  .'   •.-  ' 
thi'<«' t;ih'>. '_:'"» i   .I-  !!.'V  ■    ■ 

w.iv.  >iMrr"ly  :t'l.l  :■.  ii.-.-  ».  ■  -  •■ 
tiiM'iM.     Tin'Vaii'.  h>'\\    •■■•:.  -J 
a!ii  >hii:iM  ih-y  l*-  \v-\\  :  ■      ■.    :. 
\vri*i»  r  p:*)ni:'-t^-i  ;i'i';h*:'  *  ■:    -. 
tlMtivt"    iif    •'  L't'.'    .iTil     i:*     V  .- 

r"»]»"'-iilly  in  th**   Ki^'«r!i   i'-     ■ 
W'r  ff'l  "^nrf  t!i  -y  \\'\\  \>f  w- . 
a  lai';!''  cla.-*  i»i  rea-li-i*'*. 


Tiir.'i  i;h  rni:  Tv':-»i    t 
Mr*.  N«\\'ii  i!i  H.i.l.     I.  ■ 

A     M-'vr    u'l'-'i''  I'll     ;«"  1 
xnlaiui'  "t"  ti'MVi  I*..  .»*  i'I'm: 
V'M^    •,\>    th"  ]»l.iyt'::l   *t- 
lir»'./y   d.iwn'*    ih.-.*     »••: 
.iinlbiii-*-^  in  li'T  Tyii'l.  -•• 
(.-h.intni  -ni  it  la-i^i  hav<   i 


V  i'  \  r  ■ " 


BRIEF  NOTICKS. 


of  these  blithesome  thinnts 
Mid   the   writer  ntid  pho- 

her  piice-  There  is  no 
D  the  vuhiine  ;  it  is  simply 
jcord    of  wli;i" 


I  brillin 


jrholi- 


this  simplicity,  this  sunny 
<■,  whteh  makes   you    gee 

what  the  writer  records 
»,  give   a,  wonderful  ani- 

the  book.  We  do  not 
rlicre  we  have  so  fully 
We  have  clambered  up  the 
•ass,  we  have  coBitnted  on 

of  the  Amphitheatre  at 
)d  swept  soundlessly  over 
ing  wfltcr-streets  of  Venice, 

with  the  gold  of  heaven, 
y  with  our  fair  authoress, 
art  rei^ctfullj,  but  bearing 
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"WoBi  iWD  CoKfuCT;  or,  ths  DStuk 
Life  in  ita  ProgT««;  A  Book  of  Fict* 
■nd  Hiitorin.  By  the  Rci.  ioba 
KennrHlT,  A.M.  LoudaD :  The  Beligioui 

Tract  Society. 

Part  I,  contains  the  Soul's  Work  ; 
the  World's  Work  ;   Sociol  Work. 

Part  II.  conwins  Conflict  with 
Sin;  Conn,.  ■  .  ,,iil1 

Doubt  ;C..i.' 

ThesesdI.j..'    M     \< '.i-rMllpa 

with  his  usual  f.'lii.ilv  :iiid  iiljiindanue 
of  illuatmcioD.  Facta  interest  and 
instruct  the  general  reader  more  than 
speculation.  They  are  flesh  and  blood 
arguments,  and  nave  n  thrill  about 
them  that  moven  when  logic  is  power- 
less. So  Jlr.  Kennedy,  with  a  wisa 
reference  to  the  wnnta  of  Chrintian 
people,  ha.'^,  made  his  book  a  book  of 
life.  It  i^  crowded  with  brief  bio- 
graphies, H-ldfh  poiut  and  urge  Iiis 
moral  well. 


MoPKBK  EcBOFl:  a  Bebool  Hiilorf. 
By  John  Lord,  A-M.  9th  edition.  Loa- 
doa:  6impkiii,Mu«ludl,*0o.    ISflO. 

Tb  s   ex    U  ntly  got-up  wo  k   ai- 
ds f   mA.D  14U0  to  the  Msceof 
Vill  franui.    It  is    iceedmgly  weU 
ad  pted  f     th    purposes  of  schools 

1  y         cf)|     us      d  ce    tabl    of  con- 
t     ts  ui    t>      I      ^  ^"tl  dates, 

d   I     s(  f  analj    cal  q  estions 

Id  d    t  th        d      It  ma      Iso  with 
ul       t  g    he  1    dbj   hose  older 

th.         h     lb  } 


b   t  ry    f     y     ngzea!        minis- 

f    h  nd    f  his  bruve- 

I   h         d      f        I     lost  h      patrimony 

II  Ke     n  I  afte   his  prcnia- 

t         lb        re  h       tre  gth  out  at 

1      d  rj  w    k   n    rd     to    upport. 

h      t        hli    n    nd  h  i«  If  in  one 

I     f  th    Li  ud  b  irbs     bo  stated 

tl  u     gre  tw   e-told  tale, 

I   b  t    1  1    ealed  by  th       lear-etching 

I  pen    t  the  auth  ress  and  the  acces- 

B  B 
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series  wrou^rlit  out  with  pathetic 
siiiiplifity,  it  1>«.m;ijiiii\s  ji  «lniiii.itic  and 
l)OW«.'rful  ])i«-tiii»*.  It  is  not  the  talc, 
h<jW(-v»T,  that  con>titut('.<  the  chit-f 
iiitfrc.>t  of  the  vohmn',  but  the  aside- 
T)a.s.-at{«*s  whon*  the  wonianlv  .soul  of 
th«'  wi'iii.T  l.M'iraks  nut  in  hmiontatiou 
of  tlie  \v<K-s  that  overrun  our  Chris- 
tian land,  d<-.scril)in.i:  witli  velionn;nt 
and  almost  jnophetic  tonrs,  the 
wrongs  and  misery— the  Minding 
tears  and  Ijloodless  «(eath.s,  that  waste 
and  bhist  the  holph-ss,  oppressed, 
tempted,  fallen  women  of  our  lar;:re 
towns,  and  imploring;  with  an  earne>t- 
ness   that    must   awake    the   stone v- 

• 

hearted  confessor  of  Christ  to  wit- 
ness and  work  a^^ainst  those  evils 
in  trade  and  social  life  that  wreak 
such  vvoful  consecpiences  on  the  Weak 
and  Fair. 


TiiK  Sii>EUE.\.L  TTEAVF.ys.  By  Thomas 
Dif'k,  I.L.I).  Clh  TliDUsand.  Lomloii: 
AVard  ^  Co.,  rateruoster  Kow. 

Dr.  Dick  has  for  many  years  been, 
I)erhaps,  our  most  popular  writer  on 
subjcM'i.s  (!onne<'!«*d  with  Jisironomv. 
The  ])n'scnt.  work  in  its  successive 
editions  cannot  fail  to  su>tain  liis 
Very  hi;;h  r»'])jUati«tn.  The  matter  is 
jruod,  and  our  kn()wl»'d<^(^  of  llie 
scienct'  l)n)U;i]it  up  by  it  to  the  pres»*nt 
vear.  Th«'  ilhist  rations  are  verv 
beautiful  ;  and  the  wh(.ile  forms  a 
Very  «'ln'ap  and  valuable  compendium 
of  starrN  science. 


A  \'isiT  T«)  THK  I'lriMri'iNi:  ISMM>S. 
liy  .<ir  .Inliii  Hnwriiii,'.  lA.A).,  F.li.S.. 
l.ifi-  (iiiMrii.irnr  Hiin::r  Kmii;.  II.  P.  M.s 
l*l«'iii|..i|i'iilliirv  ill  CliiiiU.  \r..  \r. 
KiMitlim  :   .'^Miitli.  lilvliT.  \  {.'n.     i^r,',^. 

I\  the  ecmr-r  j.f  ii  few  Wr«  k^'  Ih'lid.iy 
fi'iiin  ihf  e.fii'>  of  lii>  e(i|(ini;il  L:i>vcni- 
inrp.t.  Sir  .Inhn  jjowrinir  |»aid  a  >hori 
vi^it  In  the  Philippine  J-ian.U,  tluriiej 
Will- h  ii  i-i  eviilmi  \i\<  limi'  wm^;  ni»i 
w.isii.i|,  lull  (ievotrti  wiih  eh.ira'"ter- 
i*-iii  iin-r^ry  to  i»l»>rrvatii'n  nf  tlie 
(Mpiiiihtir-,  it\'  till'  Miil  :inil  climate, 
and  i»t"  the  manners  aiui  euitom-*    of 


the  jjoople.     In  thi>  he  w^-  _-:►.  ■ 
assLsted  bv  the  advanta-.;*.*^  L  ■  - :. 
**from  immediate  and  oni.-t.i:.:  ::." 
eour-ne  with  the   Viiri"*::?  .t./.i. 
•   and  the  most  frioniily  rt.-.-j:.   . 

the  natives  «»f  cverv  eia>^. '   T..-  r- . 
.    is  a  nio.>t  pleasant  and  rt-ad-i*  '.■■ 
'■    containinir  a  vast  ani'»un:  •■!  ::.: 
tion  cmneeted  with  the  jn  -:::: 
dition  and   pro.s]n'itivo    re-\:" 
thrse  hitherto  litib-known  ■*! .:  ".-. 
Althou;ih  these  i>Lirida  arc  a  '^;   . .' 

■  colon v,    the    number    oi    E ::  :   . 
Spmianls  settled  bore  is  very  ?:.. . 
indeed    compared    with    th^  La'. 
and  unseed  races.     The  en:::'   :-  ; 
lation  u  supposed   to  be  u--  •"  : 
millions,    of    whom     l.T**?,-'--*    .' 
native  Indian.s.  payiii^  tn::;*-.    .. 
7s,4(H)    are    mo>iizos     and    i ';..:.' 

1   tributanes.     The  n'main-u-r.  ■:  v.:.  l 
'   the  number  is  nece>.-arilv  ui;  '.::.." 

■  are   natives   not    under  j:"V.r..:    :' 
inhabiting  the  mountains.     T;.- ; 

■  cijwl  ]Kirt  of  tht.'>«.  art'  Pa,.:.-.  ■- 
though  there  are  many  i-wp^  ' 
cases.  For  instance,  in  u,"  ■'.'.  .•  : 
Mindanao,  there  are  m.iny  M .:.  • 
dans,  "  pi-obably  of  Mal.iy.i::  -1-  •  ■ 
The   enmitv  betwoi-n  the>'-   a:  :  ' 

ft 

t^pjiniard>  i.s  Ciin>tant  ;ir.d  .:■■.: ;  ; 

There    is    an    intere*:  ■.!■._;   . 
•,'ivi'n  in  the  chaj«trr  ••ii  "I*  i  .    * 
and  Kaces"  of  soiu,-    ir;l:.ii'.:.  ■  "• 
till-    remnti.-   mouut.iiiiir.i*    i._    - . 
Miiulanao — "  a  raeo  in  thi-  \  - :;.  1 
St  JiT'"*  of  barbari'«ni,  I   oai.i!.-:  *.-.;■ 
civiliziition,  for  of  that   tlit  v   ].:•«■ 
no  t nice.     They  are  v.i.i   i..  \\.    -■ 
;rarmt'nt.s  t'l  buihl  n-*  h  --.i^'*, :  ■    ■ 
no  f.iud.     Tlu'V  wan<ier  in  ::.■•  !  '■  - 
whos«'  wiM  fruiis  thi-y  s\'\:-  r  "■  v  . 
and  >li'ep  am«»n:^  ihe  br.r.. ■}.■■-    :  " 
tn-es  bv  niiiht.     Tliiv  l..\.    : 
«»f  ;:'»virnm«nt,  n-i  ehirf.  :.■•  r- ;  j. 
u-»:tL:«'"<  "'f  any  kiuil.      I  -.iw   ■•  -     :: 
niei'  wh«i  w;t^  brt'U-bt  f-r  - 1".-    i-    " 
wiM  anim.d  mi:;iii  hav.-  i-.-. :..  *.     ' 
irovernnr  uf  Znnbo;iii^-.i.'"      V- •    • 
elearlv  aiiii  >at:"'fa.-t'iri!v  i»r -^    :  * 
thi'si-  jM'opK-  are  "U^i-rp:!!.;.     •■ 
vati'iu.  eiviliziiiion,  and  f.'iir>:L.    • 
li"n. 

( hi  Kfhn«th»L:y.  Sir.T.ihn  h  •'.  i- « 
re'narkabJe    and     ctTtamlv     r^-- 
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Instead  of  agreeing  with  the 
tendency  now  in  vogue,  to 
varieties  of  mankind  and  of 
2  to  one  common  origin,  or 
>me)  to  a  few  defined  types, 
80  far  as  to  imply  that  the 
I  now  observed   are  few  in 
compared   with   those  that 
y  existed  ;  and  that  the  same 
»e  as  regards  languages.     "  I 
there  are  more  varieties  of  the 
family  than    have   hitherto 
3C0gnised    by    physiologists, 
whom  no  affinity  of  language 
bund.     The  theories  current 
he  derivation   of  the  many 
;  of  the  human  race  from  a 
mitive   types   will   not  bear 
tion.     Civilization  and  educa- 
.  modify  the  character  of  the 
d  the  differences  between  the 
f  the  same  people  are  so  great 
[y  any  general  law  of  classifi- 
The    further  back  we  are 
to  go,  the  greater  will  be  the 
on  of  types  and  tongues  ;  and 
ye  seen  that  the  progr^s  of 
d  commerce,  and  knowledge, 
tiizatioii,  has  annihilated  many 
pendent  idiom,  as  it  has  de- 
many    an    aboriginal     race 
)     One   remarkable   fact  ad- 
ith  roLTanl  to  the  wild  races, 
xrent   separation  of  the  toes, 
:  the  foot  to  be  Tise<l  in  ^^reat 
I  hand.     Were  tliis  provrd  to 
^iqinnj  endowment,  it  would 
'  go  far  to  support  the  tlieory 
•sitv  of  raee.     We    think   it 
necessary,  however,  to  state 
in  no  dejzree  accjniesce  in  our 
ethnolo^ry. 

■stal>li-;lie<l  reli;:ri'>n  is  tliat  of 
lish  ( "hurcli.  As  to  the  wild 
ind  tlie  Mahoinedans  De  ^las 
that  the  Spaiiisli  (lovernnient 
'>>/)/  Oi'  in  and  convivt  than  ! 
)lov  them  in  airrienlture. 
real  chanieteristic  (jf  the  na- 
anners  and  eustonis  is  stranj^e 
Cock-fi(;htinir :  its  preva- 
beyond  all  deseription.  The 
for  It  is  "a  delirium,  and  no 
'heck  the  number  or  the  dura- 
he  fights :     .     .     .     there  arc 


cocks  in  every  house,  at  every  corner, 
at  the  foot  of  every  tree,  along  the 
quays  and  shores,  on  the  prows  of 
every  coasting  ship,  and  as  if  the 
living  were  not  enough,  they  are 
sculptured,  they  are  painted,  and 
charcoaled  (not  artistically),  on  every 
wall  for  public  admiration,  and  public 
admiration  recognises  the  portraiture, 
though  the  information  is  not  placed 
there — as  by  the  painter  of  old — to 
announce  '  This  is  a  cock.'  *' 

Tobacco  constitutes  the  staple  trade 
here,  rice  is  also  grown  very  exten- 
sively, and  sugar  to  some  extent,  but 
the  climate  is  not  particularly  favour- 
able to  general  agriculture,  being 
specified  in  a  Spanish  proverb  an 
'*  six  months  of  dust,  six  months  of 
mud,  and  six  months  of  ever3rthing.'' 
Indigo  and  spices  might  be  grown 
to  much  advantage,  but  they  are 
neglected.  The  forest  trees  seem  des- 
tined to  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  riches  of  these  islands.  Gold 
is  found  here,  and  coal,  but  of  inferior 
quality.  The  chapters  on  cotnmerce, 
education,  and  government  are  liill  of 
instructive  matter,  and  the  most 
valuable  suggestions  ;  but  they^ust 
be  read  entire  to  be  appreciate. 
Altogether  the  work  is  most  intei^t- 
ing  and  instructive,  though  largely 
made  up  of  extracts  and  sentiments — 
not  always  acknowledged — ^from  other 
writers.  It  is  also  agreeably  illus- 
trated with  good  lithographs,  and 
forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  tropical  countries  with 
their  associat?d  habits  and  capabilities. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Edmujtd 
Spp:nsek;  with  Memoir  and  Critical 
Disscrt^itions,  by  George  GilHlIan,  in  5 
volumes.     Kdinburgh :   James    Nichol, 


104  High-street. 


This  splendid  edition  of  Spenser  is 
now  complete.  It  contains  "  every 
lino  oxt^int  of  the  poetry  of  Spenser," 
and  is  presented  in  such  a  compen- 
dious, attractive,  and  useful  form, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  become  par 
excellence    the    popular     edition     of 
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our  bi'loveil  allo^ori^t.  Wo  have 
not  lujticcj  this  iHliii'Hi  durni;;  its 
issue,  bt'licviiijL!:  we  could  remler 
fri'oater  sorvico  to  its  spiiitod  i)nl>- 
lisluT  whon  it  was  ooiapk-ifd, 
and  wo  could  infoiiu  our  ivaders, 
not  that  certain  felicitous  inijirovt^ 
niouts  were  projected  in  this  editi«m, 
but  that  thovhad  been  made.  What 
these  are  we  can  best  indicate  in  the 
words  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Gilrillan — 
"  Anion;;  the  learned,  to  whom  the 
j)resentation  of  an  aiiti»|ue  pa;ie  forms 
no  barrier,  but  acts  oftt-n  as  a  ze>t, 
there  are  few  poems  in  our  lan^^ia^^e 
more  a<lmire(l  than  '  The  Faerie 
(^>ueen,'  but  to  the  ^MMieral  reader, 
th(.'  old  sj^ellin;;  is  felt  to  be  so  repid- 
sive  as  to  make  the  work  a])])ear  a 
sealed  book."  We  have  felt  the 
dilfcrence  in  readinir  a  pa;re  of 
this  inii'iuhd  ortho«ji-aphy,  jis  com- 
pared with  the  old,  to  be  as 
jrreat  as  the  difference  between  tlie 
■mchd  roui:h  and  discolounnl  by  rust, 
and  when  buini>hefl  and  clean.*  The 
work  done  by  Mr.  (Jillilhin  for 
Sju-nser  had  been  done  h\\\\s.  a^^o  for 
Sliakspeare,  and  now  Spen>er  is  as 
easily  re;id  as  liis  i^rrat  cimtemporai  v. 
The  ex]»lan;uion>;  <,nven  uf  ob.siilrte 
termx  are  n»-itli«'i-  prnlix  n(»r  meai^re  : 
nsnally  (»ne  word  sutlices,  and  the 
glossary  b«'in;r  ])ur  al  the  side  of  the 
pa;:e,  ihe  reader  ^^h'des  alonjr  witlmut 
the  sli;:hti'st  intrrrujuion.  Kverv 
obstacle  bein-^f  now  removed  tn  the 
full  eniovmrnt  of"  our  'd"iinns  ro- 
niMUtii'  poet,  tlh'  lli)Wir  kA'  cliiv.div, 
W'.'  mi>t  tli.it  every  student  nf  inu- 
la n-u.iL:*'  and  liti  laiure  will  n.-w  av.iil 
h:iri-ill'i.f  ilir  |iri\ili-_i'".  Tii-'iniio- 
duef..iy  ,..v;iy>  by  Mr.  Cili;!!;,!]  aiv 
^\<'rtlly  i.f  lii»  |ii-li  nann- :  i«ne  exlii- 
b:;>    file   e..i|.(ni.-::..u    and    in.iial    uf 

the  all.'^niie.  nf    tln-    SeV.I.:}  Wi.:Ks 
an«i;llel-,  the  life  i\(  llle  pud        ;i   ih'ld. 

a    d'^-'  iiatii.n    nil   l)i,    p,..-;!v  ;  -J!   ,,i' 

them     u'l.ij'llie    ;i!id     ill-l  Hie!  ^  c.         Tile 

t\)ie  is  diMib;]. -<  f.Miiili.ir  x^^  our 
riMdi  r.-.  ainl  w  ill  h.-  n.)  niejui  eliaini  to 
them  wien  rh'-y  iii.hil--.- in  tiielii\uiy 
of  li;!\in:r  .mil  nadinu' ihi-  -tamlaid 
c<litif.n  (>l  Sprn>ei-. 


!  ArTODioGEAPHT  OF  Letgh  Ilrt: 
Now  >Miiiiin,  Rr*visi-a  >y  il.  a / 
with   fiinhiT    Ilevi-ji  i:    r\L  1    ^.:.    '.. 

\        duct  von  ]«v  his    Kldest    S.-n.      L  ■ 
Smith,  Klder,  &  Co. 


This  is  a  channin;Lr  :::'>*"» ipp in ^  r  '.  . 

written   in    Li-ivrli     Hun":  -    L..J.;  -■ 

style.  Its  entire  k-n;::!!  i*  ^  '.  :.: 
;  picture  jpillory,  where  thr  5- -.  > 
!    of  his  friends  an^  pivsorvi-L  ;i::  i     ^ 

host,  in  takinj:!  u<  thr.>v._'h.  k.i:  .; 
;  interweaves  wiih  his  talk  ]'.-,.^i- 
I  reminiscence  of  tiie  houi^  hv  -1:.: 
I    with   each   of   tlioiu.      The   s^r..-< 

■  lilenuT  men  of  ilu-  jw.-t  and  j-."—:/ 
:    a;:e  are  thus  introduced  an-l  .1.-  :  ••: 

■  to     us.       I'ldeiid^e,     Ki-ai-.    P.v:  '. 
:    (\impbell,     SheUey,      ( "ariyl-.  *..:.. 

IKckens.  Lei;:h  Hunt  wa>  i'„:.:.  .:• 
with  them  all,  and  h-Te,  a*  .:.  . 
ma;:ical  mirror,  wo  .see  ;ii -i:*  '.'.- 
before  u.s,  in  iho  vmiM-ml  i.^:  ■■  :" 
life,  alon;:  with  a  nuiuluT  -f  .:'•-. 
their  as.-iociate*  and  fiieii-ls.  L-  _.. 
Hunt's  vapourous  reli;:i.ii:-.  >i:.:.:^  ..- 
tabty  han;,'s  liki-  a  ni:>i  nv.r  [■  -:'.  v 
of  the  book.  dani]jin^  a:i  i  d.i:k-:  . 
the  reader's  luiuil  a^  i:  .■  1  '  - 
author's.  i)ilH'rwis.'.  a  }i  -  "  ' 
railway  or  after-dinner  c  •■..>i-.. 
e«ndd  not  be  doired. 


TiiF    rini.ic   SrF.iKirn.    ^x->    n    * 
M  \Ki:    (»>K.       Itv   a   !'»::.'-:;,-     ^ 


If  the  tiile-]»aLr*'  w>n'  an  ;;  :v  - 
nient,  >tatin^'whaT  tin-  .e;-'..  •  w  .• 
to  know,  we  c'JiM  liim-T    'r,  «  .  a 
t«»   M''i    in^^rnie:  ;.i:i^    h  .\\    •  .    ' 
pabli-    -.p.-ak-  r  :    hv    w.-    u  »■■ 
rea-Ier^  n-*:  tntxp,.:  ^-i^i  •;•  .- 
fii'in  ili'N  i \i,  \\ },;  li  .,,'.-       ^. 

«Imi-^     l:«.l       ti-il         ■   ll..  V     ;       y   ..  .,     ■ 

adiii'-  ]..■  >u:}ii.'i'iii  wh:.  1.  -.v.  _  . 
three  w.iiiU  wli.ir  .i;;r.i:*  .;  .  v.. 
nv.-r   I'J  ►  pp.      l^):i...'.._-   }{  .,y  ' 

a  l*r.iii;.- Sp.\iker.    Aii-w.-r.     i;  .. 
aUil  be. 
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JCauricb'8  Social  Eblioioit,  exemplified 
in  an  Account  of  the  First  Settlement 
of  Christianity  in  the  City  of  Coerludd. 
By  the  Rev,  Matthias  Maurice.  Seventh 
Edition.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  Nicho- 
Ias,  Professor  of  Theology  and  Church 
History,  Carmarthen  College.  London : 
Ward  A  Co. 


A  reprint  and  revise  of  a  quaint,  rich, 
old,  unforgotten  book,  written  by  a 
contemporary  and  neighbour  of  Dodd- 
ndge.  Being  a  Welshman  he  re- 
vrodnces  an  old  Celtic  city  into  which 
Cfflmstianity  is  just  introduced,  and 
UltistTates  the  constitution  and  work- 
ing of  the  apostolic  churches  from  the 
fictitious  history  of  the  young  church 
in  Coerludd.  The  framework  of  the 
narrative  is  cumbrous  wood-work, 
for  the  Rev.  Matthias  was  no  cunmng 
workman  in  words  or  fancies ;  but 
the  matter  enclosed  is  solid  and 
precious.  Like  bullion-boxes,  inside 
the  rude  carpentry  there  are  pure 
and  weighty  ingjots.  Further,  there 
is  a  severe  realistic  manner  about 
tibe  Puritan's  fiction,  which  gives  it 
■n  amazing  hold  on  the  imagination, 
•o  that  these  early  Christians,  despite 
their  Welsh  and  unpronounceable 
names,  excite  deep  and  growing  in- 
terest as  we  read  of  them. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

After  Mr.  ILiwtliorne's  longf  resi- 
dence  in  this  country,  many  of  his 
ftdniirers  no  doubt  expected  from  him 
some  work  embodyin<^  his  impressions 
of  Efi<dish  scenerv  and  Eni^lish  life. 
Liverpool,  with  its  intense  business 
energy  and  its  entirely  modern  cha- 
racter, Wiis  scarcely  a  fitting  home  for 
the  poetic  or  tlie  romantic,  but  there 
were  phases  of  its  life  of  which  we 
jhonld  all  j^ladly  have  received  his 
impressions.  Picturesque  jjlimpses 
>f  .scenery  there  are  too  in  its  nei«di- 
t>ourhoo<l,  !LS  Mr.  Hawthorne  learned 
in  his  wanrlerinrfs  on  the  New 
Brighton  shore,  and  among  the 
Sajstliam  woods,  where  the  dreamy, 


absorbed  demeanour  of  the  romancLst 
not  unfrequently  puzzled  the  quiet 
C  heshire  country  people.  We  mus 
own  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
that  after  a  silence  of  several  yean 
Mr.  Hawthorne  should  make  even 
Italy  his  first  theme.  He  has  written 
his  name  after  those  of  De  Stael,  and 
Tieck,  and  Andersen^  and  many 
others  from  lands  not  Italian,  who 
have  made  Italy  the  home  of  their 
ideal  creations.  Some  curiosity  must 
be  felt  as  to  the  manner  in  wmch  an 
author  who  succeeded  in  drawing  a 
veil  of  old-world  mystery  and  romance 
even  over  Boston  can  avail  of  the 
exhaustless  materials  which  lie  heaped 
around  the  Capitol  and  the  Coloseum. 
We  must  hanldy  declare  our  opinion 
that  the  attempt  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful, and  that  the  Romance  of 
Monte  Beni^  will  not  add  to  the 
fame  of  the  author  of  the  Romance 
ofBlithedale.  Mr.  Hawthorne  seems 
to  have  concentrated  in  his  latest 
work  all  the  peculiar  defects  even  of 
his  best  productions,  and  to  have  dif- 
fused over  it  less  of  his  peculiar 
charm  of  thought,  and  stjde,  and 
touch,  than  are  apparent  even  in  the 
slightest  of  his  previous  efforts.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  arise  from  the 
penisal  of  this  book  without  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  and  a  sense  of 
wasted  genius. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  is  unquestionably 
a  m*an  of  genius,  and  of  characteristics 
thoroughly  unborrowed  and  original. 
When  his  name  first  became  known 
in  English  literature,  a  place  among 
the  foremost  of  his  own  art  was 
readily  and  justly  accorded  to  him. 
There  appeared  something  in  his 
writings  which  indicated  the  latent 
existence  of  a  power  yet  to  be  deve- 
loped and  made  profitable  to  the 
world.  With  the  lapse  of  time  it 
seemed  almost  certain  that  this  vague- 
ness and  want  of  purpose  would  crys- 
talize  into  clearness  and  well-dii-ected 
force. 


•  •'  Transformation :  or,  the  Romance  of 
Monte  Beni."  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  ft  Co. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's earlier  works  aroused  the 
attention  of  a  public  languid  from 
very  satiety  of  novel  reading.  There 
was  genius  in  them  entirely  peculiar, 
and  almost  inexplicable.  Hawthorne 
took  his  reader  with  him  into  the 
centre  of  busy,  bustling,  and  modem 
Boston,  drew  his  magic  circle,  spake 
his  conjuration,  and  the  very  spirit 
of  the  antique  arose  in  gloom  and 
cloud  upon  the  scene.  In  his  descrip- 
tions of  some  old  Massachussetts 
family  name,  or  some  Grovemoi's 
council  chamber,  the  venr  soul  of  the 
elder  world  seems  to  descend  and 
hold  communion  with  the  reader. 
Occasional  glimpses,  too,  of  a  gentle 
and  tender  feeling  revealed  them- 
selves. The  opening  chapter  of  the 
"  Scarlet  Letter,"  describing  the  little 
custom-house  of  Salem  and  its  offi- 
cials, was  as  quaint  and  genial  as  if  it 
were  a  lost  leaf  from  the  essays  of 
poor  Elia.  But  there  was  a  power  in 
the  "Scarlet  Letter"  rarely  united 
with  such  quiet  pathos.  Scarcely  is 
there  in  literature  a  contrast  and  a 
junction  more  terribly  dramatic  than 
those  which  separate  and  yet  link  to- 
gether the  Puritan  preacher  and  the 
branded  wearer  of  the  fatal  symbol. 
Is  it  not  Maclise's  painting  of  the 
play-scene  in  •*  Hamlet,"  in  which  the 
artifice  of  the  painter  has  caused  the 
shadow  of  the  stage-murderer  to  fall 
across  the  chamber  right  upon  the 
figure  of  the  fratricide  King  ?  It  is 
thus  that  in  the  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  the 
shadow  of  the  degradation  and  the 
guilt  of  the  lost  woman  darkens  the 
form  of  the  preacher,  and  seems  to 
mark  out  a  black  space  upon  which 
those  two  beings  stand  alone,  appal- 
lingly distinguished  from  the  pure 
brightness  all  around. 

The  "Blithedale  Romance,"  in 
many  respects  the  best,  was  surely 
the  saddest  of  the  author's  produc- 
tions. It  is  a  dreary  retrospect  of 
enthusiasm  uselessly  expending  its 
powers,  and  prematurely  expiring : 
passion  misdirected,  and  turning  back 
to  prey  upon  itself:  principles  the 
moit  unselfish  and  exalted  worked 


out  without  jadgment,  and  either  de- 
generating into  melancholj  mow- 
mania  or  breakiiig  out  into  ft  wilder 
madnesii. 

But  the  author  ought  tohavegron 
to  something  still  better,  uta&df 
and  morally.  Hie  defects  of  prenos 
labours  would  have  been  compoitttti 
had  the  interval  of  years  wnidi  fill- 
lowed  the  publication  of  the  *  Hitke- 
dale  Romance  "  been  the  preeonff 
of  a  work  wholly  healthy  and  mui^ 
in  tone,  and  which  while  defdop- 
ing  to  the  fullest  the  high  imagiafr' 
tion  and  the  spirituali^d  feeling  d 
the  author  should  borrow  no  onni], 
delusive,  and  disappointing  attIl^ 
tions  from  the  morbic^  the  mystic  ftoi 
the  supernatural  Such  a  work  the 
''Romance  of  Monte  Beni"  emphati* 
cally  is  not  It  has  all  the  speeal 
defects  of  its  predecessors,  ana  Dtt 
many  of  their  peculiar  merits. 

The  "  Romance  of  Monte  Beni*  it 
at  least  original  in  its  stnictar&  It 
is  the  story  of  a  being  almost  en- 
tirely animal  in  its  origin,  de- 
veloped into  emotion,  painful  strag- 
gles, and  final  exaltation  by  the 
remorse  which  follows  a  sudden  deed 
of  crime.  In  the  old  classic  legend 
the  higher  life  lights  up  in  the  ammal 
nature  at  the  first  glimpse  of  honuB 
beauty.  In  the  German  story  a  soul 
enters  the  sprite-form  of  Undine  with 
the  visitation  of  human  love.  In  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  novel  the  nature  of  the 
Faun  grows  humanized  and  ennobled 
through  the  painful  medium  of  re- 
morse and  despair.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  how  the  story  gradually  d^ 
veloped  itself  in  the  authoi's  mind. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  when  gazing  on  the 
marble  Faun  of  Praxiteles  in  the 
sculpture  gallery  of  the  Capitol  fell 
into  his  peculiar  and  dreamy  meditir 
tions  upon  the  mythic  nature  of  the 
being  who  held  that  strange  pl«ce 
between  man  and  animal,  having 
some  of  the  form  and  some  of  the 
character  of  each,  capable  of  ft 
higher  joy  and  love  than  the  one  race, 
incapable  of  the  aspirution,the  sorrow, 
the  exaltation  of  the  other.  The 
strange  desire  seized  upon  the  anthoi'i 
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ation  to  weave  a  modem  ro- 
aroiind  a  central  figure    in 

being  the  elements  of  the  wild 
Faun  nature  were    blended 

a    hereditary    source.      "The 

here  represented  is  endowed 

0  principle  of  virtue,  and  would 
ipable  of  comprehending  such, 
would  be  true  and  honest  by 
■  his  simplicity."  Donatello, 
X),  is  the  heir  of  a  line  of  Etrus- 
icestors  whose  origin  is  traced 
y  the  legends  of  the  region  in 
their  hereditary  castle  stands 

vanished  race  of  the  Faun 
once  peopled  and  made  living 
rkling  depths  of  Tuscan  forests, 
den  deed  of  blood,  in  defence 

he  loves,  first  wakens  sorrow 
morse  and  finally  human  aspi- 
and  hope  in  the  joyous,  aninoal 
•f  the  nineteenth  century  Faun, 
im  mystical  method  brightened 

by  some  flashes  of  beauty  and 

of  genuine  feeling  is  this  moral 
it  out.  The  theme  is  repulsive 
f,  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  not 
oured  to  soften  or  relieve,  ex- 

1  rare  instances,  its  repelling 
!8.  The  other  creatures  of  the 
are  uufortunately  but  too 
r  to  Mr.  Hawthorne's  readers. 
hifi[hly-<;iftod,  beautiful,  proud 
I,  hunted  down  by  some  vague 
jrrible  destiny,  and  eternally 
d  by  a  mysterious  and  abhorred 
itor  ;  the  fragile,  spiritualized 
the  earnest,  a^spiriiig  artist — 
ire  forms  we  have  met  in  all 
uthors  previous  works.  But 
olours  have  begun  to  fade, 
stically,  a.s  well  as  in  a  higher 
this  book  seems  to  us  a  faihire. 
loral  it  professes  to  teach  is 
ojH*n  to  the  gravest  exception, 
before,  at  lea,st  in  the  literature 
day,  has  crime  been  made  the 
ng  furnace  from  which  the  soul 
out  retined  and  glorified.  Ar- 
ly  the  story  is  compliciited  and 
id,  its  characters  feeble,  and  only 
idents  and  retlections  striking, 
its  conclusion  is  scarcely  iiitel- 

Why    should    a    man    of 
e  and   natural  power  convert 


himself  into  a  kind  of  literary  Cag- 
liostro  ?  Might  not  the  words  A&. 
Hawthorne  has  applied  to  our  English 
sculptor  be,  witn  far  greater  strict- 
ness, now  applied  to  himself  ? 
"Gifted  with  more  delicate  power 
than  any  other  man  alive,  he  has 
foregone  to  be  a  Christian  reality, 
and  perverted  himself  into  a  Pagan 
idealist,  whose  business  or  efficacy 
in  our  present  world  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  define." 

It  would,  indeed,  be  unjust  not 
to  declare  that  there  are  many  scenes 
of  great  power,  yivid  descriptions  of 
town  and  forest  sights,  quaint  scraps 
of  suggestive  though^  and  ffleams 
of  irresistible  pathos  scattered  over 
these  volumes.  Some  of  the  sketches 
of  Italian  scenery  remind  the  reader 
of  Mr.  Brett's  marvellous  Yale  of 
Aosta,  with  its  sun  and  shadow,  its 
thunderclouds,  its  vines,  its  rooks, 
and  its  radiant  colours ;  and  here  and 
there  a  stray  passage  of  a  quieter 
and  homelier  kind  reminds  us  l£at  we 
are  communing  with  the  author  of  the 
"  Twice-Told  Tales."  Here,  for  in- 
stance, are  a  few  genial  sentences  in 
which  Mr.  Hawthorne  meditates  over 
his  heroine,  as  she  sits  and  mends  a 
glove  : — "  There  is  something  ex- 
tremely pleasant  and  even  touching 
— at  least,  of  very  sweet,  soft,  and 
winning  effect — in  this  peculiarity  of 
needlework,  distinguishing  women 
from  men.  Our  own  sex  is  incapable 
of  any  such  by-play,  aside  from  the 
main  business  of  life  ;  but  women — 
be  they  of  what  earthly  rank  they 
may,  however  -gifted  Mrith  intellect  or 
genius,  or  endowed  with  awful  beauty 
— have  always  some  Uttle  handiwork 
ready  to  fill  up  the  tiny  gap  of  every 
vacant  moment.  A  needle  is  familiar 
to  the  feelings  of  them  all.  A  queen 
no  doubt  plies  it  on  occasions ;  the 
woman-poet  can  use  it  as  adroitly  as 
her  pen  ;  the  woman's  eye  that  has 
discovered  a  new  star  turns  from  its 
glory  to  send  the  polished  little  in- 
strument gleaming  along  the  hem  of 
her  kerchief,  or  to  dam  a  casual  fray 
in  her  dress.  And  they  have  greatly 
the  advantage  of  us  in  this  respect. 
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The  slender  thread  of  silk  or  cotton 
keeps  them  united  with  the  small, 
familiar,  gentle  interests  of  life,  the 
continually  operating  influences  of 
which  do  so  much  for  the  health  of 
the  character,  and  carry  off  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  dangerous  accu- 
mulation of  morbid  sensibility.  A 
vast  deal  of  human  sympathy  runs 
along  this  electric  line,  stretching  from 
the  throne  to  the  wicker-chair  of  the 


humblest  seamstress,  and  keepin; 
high  and  low  in  a  species  of  comzs'j- 
nion  with  their  kindred  l-eirr?- 
Methinks  it  is  a  token  of  healthy  alI 
gentle  characteristics  when  womei  -.-f 
high  thoughts  and  accompli«hm?i3 
love  to  sew,  especially  as  they  at? 
never  more  at  nome  with  their  owz 
hearts  than  while  so  occupied." 


1 


THE  ECLECTIC. 


JUNE,   1860. 


OUGHTS  05  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  AUTHORIZED 
VERSION. 

iBY  few  years  the  press  teems  witli  disous-sions  of  this  sabject ; 
1  pamphlets,  speeches  and  letters  aLuut  it ;  the  controversy  then 
away,  and  in  a  year  or  two  re\i\Le  again.     The  reasons  of 

E (iodic  resuscitation  of  the  topii?  are  very  obvious.  Even^ 
ig  person  must,  we  suppose,  aduiil,  (hnwever  par.idoxieal  it 
'  appear),  the  two  statements  on  whii'h  the  disputants  on  both 
B  cniefly  rest ;  one  of  which  leads  to  the  perpc-lual  renewal  of 
strife,  and  the  other  to  doubts  of  any  practicable  method  of 
ling  it.  The  first  is,  that  it  must  be,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
1  of  cveiy  Christian  to  remove  every  speck  and  flaw  fntta  the 
ror  which  reflects  Divine  truth  to  us ;  and  that  therefore,  if 
■e  be  any  such  iu  the  common  vei-sion,  it  can  never  be  our 
.■  to  ix-rpctiiati-  them.  The  second  is,  that  though  this  b  unde- 
ilo,  our  i^iuimon  version  is  so  near  an  approximation  to  fidelity, 
is  so  mnstorly  in  jioint  of  e.\prc5sion,  that  it  may  be  feared  that 
c.\tensive  taiii])ering  with  it  would  deteriorate  instead  of  im- 
"ing  it;  and  tliat  any  gle.iin  of  stronger  light  that  might  be 
iwn  on  an  insulated  |)oint  here  and  thci^e,  on  some  small  angle 
ruth,  luinlil  he  moie  tlian  countcrbalancod  by  a  ircquent,  though 
liiiht  lie  ^liJ;ht,  inipoverisliing  of  the  expression.  To  this  it  is 
yl,  that  the  I'aliric  of  pupiihir  association,  which  has  gathered,  in 
and  ix'^erencc,  lor  more  than  two  centuries  about  the  Bible  as  it 
ught  nut  to  be  Hghtly  timchcd;  that  the  very  words  and  phrases, 
■  which  our  fatliei-s  Ihigercd,  which  consoled  them  in  sorrow 
sustained  them  iu  death,  and  which  are  diffused  through  the 
extent  ni  our  religious  literature,  are  consecrated  to  the 
liar  ear,  and  that  no  substitutes  can  have  an  equal  charm, 
confess  that  much  is  to  he  said  on  both  sides  of  this  con- 
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'\Mionevcr  tlio  conrmvt'r'^iy  i>;  rcnowod,  we  niv  sure  t"  f.r.i  * 
ciistoiiiMi'v  »'xn'jL'"i'r:itI«>n>.     ^NK-n  >]»L'iik  a<  it'  tlur*-  w-jiv  :■:•   '.. 

irj-iii-^  ;!i'.'  iii-!ii].:'''l  in  u--  i'*  \]r--  iiiiiuuitU'!'.'  ••!'  ■'...    i..   >  • 
(•');i\  i-:r  1   :u  r:i  •  'll  Mi-i'-r..  [V.n  tliJ-  v.-on  j-rrui  :ii\;:].'  =_  -  • 
>!  .' :r,- 1    lis-  ;i   i:  w  u]i..'.      *  ).ir  wnulil  iiii-.j^ii:--.  *•»   i.  ■.-.]'   ^■-...     . 
l'»;k<  t:.ik  \\h-]\   I'll  !.v  llir  ]»"l».:iiii'  «'i.:;j^ni.  lint  '':•.' u-  \\  ■-  - 
(biiiu.r  "1   u  \h:i\A  ui:r.:*^  lui-^iii-i"  ii>  way  i'»  Il-iv.  :.,    :;    .  -- 
liu'l  a  ii;ui;  ao«*iiiar..-  r]i;irt  nf  thr  vi)vaL:\'  tli:iu  lluit  1  lil  «.  ■ 
tli»'  ol-l  IJiMi',  Avliii-li  iU'Vt  ytlu'lu-i  lni<  l»rniLrlit    >.»  ii:  itiv  :..  .. 
ill  prai-i-  tn  tlii'ir  '' ili-iivl  Itavuii.*'     At  ]»rrM-iir.  a<  \».    !i.--  • 
iii'.'ir>  iiini<i>  -M'l'iu  t«»  I'l'  iiini\-  I'lliii,  mill  t«»  i'ol  that  it  i««  .«.  <   ".' 
v».-r>y    wlil.-li   iii'i.'-l    u'»t    lu'    <iJM-iilr.l   in    a   hiivry  ;    ih:ir   v !.  .* 
iinr.a-^i'  (>r  aiM-aia<'V   iiiiulit  Ik'  attaint  d  l»v  :i  ip-w    vir««:-.!. —  ■■ 
tliouiiii  it  \Vi  iv  ;ii'-»]iit«  1\' p-'M-fn-^ — Ni.iii  i;i:i!uu-^ii:i:i!  .;«.  .  .■;.' 
Avitli   tlu^  ai'i»r!'xiiii:;t«'  ;n.viii\{<-v  of  tiu'  vrr<i'»n  ulr*  aiv  it.  • 
boiy'>  liiiii'.i- :  tii:5i"    it   ta'.i  I'liT  L;"ivt.'  cin-uia--.::;:::.!]    •. \-. •":■-• 
^^']ua  ali'.ii'lv  ha^-  s'.im>i  niiial  li-l.  iirv  :  tint  xlu.-  littl--  lt-!  ;- 1 .»" 
ti'urli  v/lii-li  a  ii:.'\v  tran^l.i'ioii  avuuM  l-Ivu  ii<,  Avii.-n  •*':!i:::.«-:  ■ 
fcfo  '-I'lu'.ul'.ii^lv.  -luu^t    hr   jiur  a  v«  rv  luinrit*'  fhirri-.n  r  :;.:.' 
"vviili  ilir  (.'.iiiii-  iv.n^-^  ••r>li;uiiiu-  Imlliun  wliirU  lin-  c'"Ui:n":.  v- .« 

J''i'«i.'<l  tVuin   all  <'.\a.iui'rali"!i>.  li«»Av«.'Vcr.  iln'  ^;il ',  .••   i^ -f  -  ' 
ciiiit  iiiijj'Jir.ii.rc  r«i  d'-.-i-vf  aiid  »!»  maii'l  icjuati-tl  ,->.-';^..'.  -  ; 
wi'   ail'   ii«»:    '^  'iry  I-)   t.ikr   an   nj»p..r;ir,ii'.\  «'t'  ri-'-":-  i'.:.-^  •  \. 
v:..\v-  (if  it.  wlicn,  a-  wr  ]i;n\'  >ail.  tin  ]■,•  i<  a   l«  ijii'»!-.;r\   ^  .  > 
till'    liii-'i^    of    «'.»n'i'"\rr-y.   a    lull    in    ]nii»iii."    liil!:::,       I'.    - 
a  nmiiMMit.   \\j'  >]\i]\\   I.i<i   kt-i-])  ciir  nwii  niiipl.    :!!i.i  rli.    :..':  . 
tin-  r.M'li  r,  I'ii-.'  i"..iia  tin-  r\au-:'i".r^"n>  iin  i-ii  nt  T«  a   •   ■:.•:   '.•: 
in  i'nll  li:i  '.:.',  a>  \\\M  a>  I'mja  all  i!i;i»..;i(.ni  >«'I'.ri:'.:>  .«i'  :"..•   • 
luiii  ^'iluiii'^.^i  !•»(■.■'.,-!. !rra:ii>'.i !" 

A\'<'  >liall  c.-i.  a\i»in'.   vvi.Ii.»:r;   ]tri;'.;.Ii;'...   :r.\.\    w:"^.  ••..    •:'-. 
.srji'i  !»*\-.  l'»   --l.j'r   !in'    iv;:M»'i-  ji.r  ai'.ii    a^'.iii.^t    alii-:  ;*:   :.^  :..  * 
cuir.iit  Vi-r-i"!!  :   t'li..-  lii.iis  v.  ii;,;a  wliirli   aiiv  ^\h]i  :r;*»  r.  •'.  •.-  . 
citliiT   iIj  -:j-i' !«•  iij'  ii'-.'i --.li'v :   a-i'I   l*'i-   ni«"U'^    in  wi..-';.    ■.- 
<'"ijc. Tvc,  j ;;. A' iiiiv  I).'  iii'-'-t  nil"!  j. '•i;"!:aM\  .irti-i::!.-*'   i:   ;;"  ■     " 
ii«»f  i-nlx   wiils.Mii  anyiiijni'v  int!;.-  Anr;i«»ri/f.l  Ni:"-;.'i:.  ;■  :■.     \ 
i>   i]i")-i    i!i  •^:l;!!•!.•',  -»  a^  ll'-?   ('\'.  n  to  in\-'ivi'  a;.y  >■•';•:::•••..     : 
tlniil^y  i!i   Till'  ii-'^ii.'.a.;-*::^  ct'  Im-.t  ami  vi-n- :'a'.--n   w:'].  \v':.:  '.  ' 
jxi.jilc   r.;:i".i    i',  i.r  aiiy  a'-i'ij.r  tran'::iiin   "i"  i^  ^■:::.-   :«.   •    -- 
ii""!!  till'  'il'l  II)  :Iir  •.!  -A.      T"  aviii'.i  ll.i^  rv;!,  I'V.  !i  ii   1  ••'   :    • 
n-i -'iH.  \\i' >  ii-iiiM  K'jjri  r.ri'-.  in  ih'' >i  :«•:.-:. -■.   Ti-:':-.'-,  .,:.-.   v 
tn  •■■»-hni:i  I')  ;i:.y  i'-i\-  >>['  la;*!     ;■•■  t:.   x   \\:i'»  rh.-v  i  ..i\    .  ■• 
•  •1   >:i\ii.^^  n-'  im  ii;*i)'l\  n-.w  liMi.-Iati.'n  ••!"  tin-  \\\:'[t    ii. 
*' ri..iiiiu...ii    wisi.tn."       W'o    >liali   «.'n  Icav-jur    tu   >!i.»-v.    U:"  :• 
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Itave  done,  that,  in  all  proljaliility,  thnugli  they  were  more  learned, 
•S  they  might  very  well  U;  than  King  James's  translators,  they 
irould  give  us  a  translalinn,  on  the  whole,  mueh  infei-ior, — cer- 
tainly inferior  in  popular  puwor  and  idiomatic  energy, — to  thnt  we 
already  possess. 

The  utmost  that  any  ri  n-miablc  man  would  ask  is,  that  unques- 
teonablc  blemishes  shoul'l  !"■  removed  and  proved  errors  corrected, 
leaving  the  substance  <-l  ilie  siicred  volume  untouched.  Cer- 
tainly in  our  judgment  nuihiiif;  but  unnecessary  risks  could  ensue 
ftom  attempting  a  new  tiiuislation  altogetiier,  if,  for  the  reasons 
^  are  about  to  state,  tbo  probability  is  that  a  new  translation, 
•ren  though  it  might  sin-ueasfully  achieve  the  rectification  of 
some  triv-ial  errors,  or  thi'  recovery  of  some  stray  particles 
i£  circumstantial  truth,  wuuld  be  less  idiomatic  in  its  general 
OpressioD,  and,  consequintly,  less  forcible.  The  bttle  gained  here 
and  there,  in  a  particulnr  p:iss;igi?,  would  be  too  dearly  paid  for 
iy  a  generally-diffused  d <  ti.rii iratioii  of  form. 

'  But  even  were  a  new  translation  abstractedly  equal  in  point  (rf 
ospression,  it  would  he  inne  folly  fieedkssly  to  disturb  the  chona 
•f  association  with  which,  in  millions  of  mindfi,  the  very  words  of 
fte  present  version  are  n  -nidL-d,  and  which  wanton  innovation, 
flrren  though  the  diction  w-v  unt  deteriorated,  must,  according  to 
i-oniversal  law  of  our  ntiiuci',  inijiair. 

''  In  fact,  however  stroni;  n-usons  jiL*liiy  a  doubt  whether,  in  the 
fresent  condition  of  the  hiiii;ii!i^.^t>,  even  the  best  taste  and  the  most 
were  self-control  on  the  |i:irl  of  modem  scholars  could  give  us,  as 
a  whole,  so  magnificent  a  specimen  of  English  as  our  present 
version.  Every  cultivated  language  has  its  liistoric  development, 
■nd  there  are  epin'hs  when,  nnd  when  alone,  relatively  to  given 
pnqtopcs,  it  is  in  /ii'iihlioii.  Perhaps  the  period  in  which  the 
transhition  of  the  Sorijitures  was  made  was  the  one  in  which  not 
onJy  the  sinewy  strength  i)f  the  vernacular  was  unimpaired,  but 
also  in  a  ciioditioii  of  nreivlng,  in  relation  to  popular  expression, 
the  iiit.n'niii/ii  aid  from  the  foi'cign  and  classical  elements.  A 
gencratiiin  aftt'L-\v;n(ls,  we  may  see,  in  the  diction  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Doniie,  Tlioui;is  Jlrown,  and  a  host  of  similar  writei-s,  how 
a  pedantic  (ur  uiicunsciou-;)  imitation  of  classical  terms  and  idiom 
had  impaired  their  use  «i  the  vcniaculur;  and  how,  if  (/lei/  had 
been  auKnig  the  iran>liLti)rs  of  the  Bible,  it  might  have  coloured 
and  tinclUM'd  thrir  diction.  Jn  our  own  day,  though  the 
aneii'ot  jiidiinliy  }<>'  gi>ue.  yet  the  infusion  of  the  foreign  ele- 
ment, ouiii;.:  tij  llic  ili'tiiaiiils  id'  inci-easlng  knowledge  and  scicme 
whicli,  in  the  altcrt.d  structure  of  our  language,  coidd  not  be 
nipplied  from  the  vernacular  sources,  is  so  enormous,  and  lite- 
rary taste  is  so  familiar  with  that  element,  that  it  is  very  pro- 


\ 
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l)iil»ly  not  in  tlio  power  of  any  IxkIv  of  Eiisrli^hmon  to  tuni  .' 
such  li  ])irc('  of  ;j:rnuiiu;  Knirli>li  a-::  our  common  vor<ioii — :i:  ';•..•'. 
not  iniliii'iilli/ ; — it  could  ouIvIr'  hyii  pn'iK'tual  viirilancf.  :i:i  :..  •- 
8tnit  artiricliil  ctiiv  wljicli  woulil  impart  colJm>>;  an»l  r'i:i«.-v  ;>..- • 
tlii'ir  work.  Tliat  our  vernacular  tongue  is  as  >tr"n;j  a^  :'  ^v  > 
owLuu',  in  no  small  measure,  to  tlio  Cfmniioii  version  of  tin-  H:  . 
AniiiUt  incomi);iral)lv  liiirlier  benefits  it  has  eouterrod  iu.>ii  *>.  • 
lilei'nry  value  Jia^  nr»t  heen  suniU.  It  has  maintaiiieil  th'  A...  - 
Siixoii  (^lenient  in  its  vi^-our  :  it  has  acted  as  a  lavakwatt-r  .ij  .:  -' 
thoM.'  encruachiui:  restk'S^  waves  of  chanire  and  eapricf  wLi- ■.  .:• 
])er])etually  un/lerminiug  and  hreakinp: down  ]>orti«»n«»  •»!  a  \\i\:i'\  ■.:  . 
and  I'endi'i'inir  words,  and  idioms,  and  cou:?truetiMns  •.»':=>  '.k'-  : 
ol)>olcscint. 

For  these  reasons,  a  nn)dern  translation  nf  the  ♦•:■:::•./  11.  ".-. 
iniLiht  ln'  mnre  minulcly  exact;  and  yet,  <»n  tlu-  wht.;..  ;..  Lv 
himiiiou-;  and  p«»werlul  retkn-tioii  nf  Divine  Truth. 

It  i-;  nhscrvt'd  l»y  astrononu-rs  tluit  the  ])lanet  Venn<  <■•!!:•■".  • 
sniiis's  l.)riLiktc>t,  not  when  Aw  is  in  that  ]Kirt  of  hi  r  *»!•  it  -a". 
!-!n'  jiro-i'iits  to  us  her  fullest  disc,  hut  when  >lu'  i*^  at  -h  :?  :.   .    ' 
])'>iiil  u  li!]"*'  n1i"  Is  mo<t  intensely  illuminated.      Wo  ^t  »•  '•■  :■.-  ^'    ' 
Jr<s  ol'hi'r,  hu-  >he  shin(^<  hriuhter.    It  is  much  tin-  ^-ai!..    u  •".  •"  ■ 
tran^l  ttiniis  i»l' ii  hoitk.     A  littk*  k'^s  nf  the  ori'jiihd  in.iv  i-.- ^'   ■. 
one  than  an«»tlicr:   nevertheless,  prescrvinij  *-uoNt:nitial  :i. ■••."..  '.    : 
meaniiii::  it  nia\,  in  acklitiou.  he  so  stmnulv  illuminaTtMi — ::.  •. .    • 
i'elicity  or  en«'r_Liy  of  <liction,  s.)  intluenee  the  imairin;!ti'»i'.  u:.  :  ..:'    - 
tinns  nl'  the  r(\Mler,  as  to  he  inc(»nteslahly  suju'rior.  and  ;•:■-  . 
tlie  e^Mr.i!:il  '-jiiiit  ol' the  Imnk  ineiMnjiarai'ly  hetti-r. 

il"  ;;ii\-  niie  \\  i-hes  to  >ee  tlie  extent  to  whieh  int'i  lieiiii  ^  •.:'  •!:•  *    :. 
and  si\!e  muy  (iilnte  even  the  >|iirit  of  the  liiole.  w-'iid.  r:;'.^  •.-  ' 
i<  coii-iiiii'ted   to  :iid  the  translator,  and  nutrirviilv   ;;«.   i:  «•';  *.   * 
it^(  li"  ill  liie  Uiu-i   idinmatic  turni^  ot"  everv  kini:':.ije  ii:!..  wi  ■'•     :* 
i<   reniler.  d.  li-t    linn  conijsjre  >ome  nf  the  pa^^^n-i-^  «'i"  :':=■   \ 
Te-iMni'-nt    i:i    tin*   <-omni"»n   ver-inn   with   tlms,.    in    tin-   (   ." 
liMii-^Iiitinii  «•!' tile  Kiieini's  New  Te-tameut.   ^In^t  Tii:!Mkl"'i:.  r  . 
o:i'.'.iit    i'l.it' -::iii;s  \'i  lie  tii:it   sni-k  :i  ti'iin-^lai i^a  i-.  in  i--. 
;;■   ■'■.I  ■  rH!!  i-'i  ie.'i.  Ill  ( 'jiii'ii'-- ;   l-'r  finhy  a««  a  Tr.i?!^',  r:  ■   ■;• 
i      '■■   'Mi;.    :■■.    i;    !-.    ira|»i->:'.l.-   i-.t"  "  •■/  trMU^l  ::  :■•!..      :  : 


!   ■■  .  "..■.  ■  . 


/; I    ;  •    I     t    ,    .  •',    :::,  I    :  .•'.    e\-';    lI;--  ..    ■    :    ••'   ■  ■ 

i  ■  I  t  .... 

••  = '•:  '   ..■  I..'  ■.     •   •        ^  t ■:  :'i  .  \  ■■■r  !:    •  ..:;       -*:..■  -. 

I  .    •  \-.  •■••■!  ;     ■  <■  ■■  ■'■•■:      ;...■■•':  '\-   -"    \  ■"•;:'••  _ 

r :."...'  Ill  i   'y.i:  t  ' \  ;■!  ■  r'l;.  .■  in  i.;  iji  .rii-.a  !■«  thi    :r.i:.-;»  ;;■•  :    \ 

i:i  ■  lain.    Si:;i,!.i:  1\ .  :  i:'   I"  j!i;  ni.iy  l>e  niak*  ti::n  a:ri  i!.i  !:•   *: 

t'..'  I;ick  of  Mi»  li  ir  ii>ji:i,-.i:ey  in  the  nn-duim.  ai:ii  i:  '\<  •■*:': 

>o  with  th(.'  renderiii->  in  the  ainre-meulioued  voi>ioii.     I: 
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though  OUT  friends  of  the  RuiHtiti  Cnthnlic  Ohiireh  frared  thore 
■would  be  an  explosion  ii'  they  did  Eot  fis  the  light  of  truth  in  a 
"  safety-lamp,"  and  interposf  bftwwii  its  fiiime  and  the  eye  an 
obscuring  gauze.     Take  the  fullowiug  examples : — 

"Wlio  will  reform  the  hodij  of  our  Zoicrew  J"'— Phil.  iii..  21, 
"  In  like  manner,  ye  young  men,  be  subject  to  the  ancients.     And 
do  ye  all  iiisiHiinlii  kumitilij  one  to  anothiT."^!  Peter  v.,  5. 

"  God  is  charity,  and  be  that  abidoth  in  uharitr  abideth  in  God," — ■ 
1  John  iv..  IG. 

"  And  every  spirit  that  (^I'gso/f-^/iJcjc/ji  is  not  of  God." — 1  John 
In  like  manner,  the  frer)uen(.  subatittition  of  Latinistic  t«rms  for 
the  strong  and  homely  vernafnlar ;  as  "'  Kolicitiide "  for  " 
"longanimity"  for  "long-sufTerinff,"  "  i-ocede"  for  "go  back,' 
ja9tice"for  "unrighteousness,"  " digesting  "  for  "spoibng," 
■cenity"  for  "fillhiness,"  "  benignity"  for  "  gontleuees,"  and 
^vcs  the  whole  version  a  certain  foreign  air,  and  prodacpB  au  im* 
pression,  aa  wo  read  it,  as  if  a  thin  veil  had  been  drawn  over  the 

TVe  cannot  say  that  there  nre  many  cases  in  which  the  mtvning 
is  unintelligible,  oven  in  this  veiTi'Hi;  but  it  is  made  much  less 
Tivid  by  the  diction  employed,  which,  even  in  the  last  reyised. 
edition  of  the  version,  is  far  Ilio  full  of  book-wordfl.  The  style  of 
the  Bible  is  so  marvellously  constructed  for  transfiision  of  its 
thoughts  into  all  the  dialects  of  the  world;  it  has  such  strong 
affinities  with  whatever  is  most  enorgerie,  simple,  and  idiomatic  in 
them,  that  only  a  translator  very  skilled  indeed  in  tmn&lat- 
ins  biidlv  i-:ui  render  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the 
GosiKds  of  the  New  fry  faulty  as  regards  diction.  But,  never- 
theless, one  vi'r'siun,  even  of  those  parts,  may  be  indefinitely  better 
or  worse  than  another. 

But  Ilismi^siug  the  idea  of  an  entirely  new  translation,  or,  which 
would  crime  to  much  the  .same  tiling,  the  consigning  of  the  entire 
"  eomaioii  version"  to  the  itnliniited  tinkering  of  any  man  or  body 
of  men  ny;  f/uir  w/f  'mfliorff;/,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  reWsion 
ri;.'iiruu-lv  re.-trieled  to  the  passa';es  in  which  error  or  other  grave 
d.'liif,  (;is  (ilisnlrte  fnnns),  is  charged,  is  a  totally  different  thing. 
K'l  siiih  ■'wi-i'iiiiig  i'l\aii,;;i's  iis  ]iiii:!it,  and  pretty  certaiuly  would, 
atK'iid  au  entirely  iii'W  Vl■r^illIl  uvM  be  ii  it  roil  need  in  a  cautious 
revi-iim  of  iln'  uld.  <'iiiiijiitr'i>''-r';^  {'-w,  (iiowever  numerous  abso- 
hilelyl,  are  the  iia-ULri^  wbirh   nviiiirc  any  altei-.itloii,  and  the 


•  All  niiiiisLnc  tMllfcliun  of  in.rti-ntmi*  Ijiitinisiiis  are  ttlven  from  the  Jtheninh 
YiTsiun  ill  Tn.-in.ir*  "  KiiulU)i,  Pust  iinJ  I'rescnt."  "  Impudicity,"  •' ebrieties," 
"  i^ommwuitinii;,"  nnd  "  longuniinity  "  wauld  certainly  need  a  dictionary  for  tiM 
bulk  of  common  rCBrlers. 
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(.lilFeroiK't'  iK-twccn  ro-toiU'hin|?  those  and  p:i^■inIr  us  an  ontirt-iv  r.vT 
Tcrsion,   ^v^)^ll(l  l»o   ll'^   tin.*  ditKTi'iice   lu'twoou    ri-jiniriiiLT  a  li":.- 
dIJ:inl(l;itinii  in  ;in  oM  fiibrit.',  and  raziii:::  il  Iroin  ila*  iViiiis-iiT:  •:.-  ■ 
Luild  it  alVi-sli.     Tin.'  arcuiuulatinvis  of  sarrod  M-itiK-i*  d'.ir::.j  " 
(•riihnii^<  and  :i-lialt'  arc  suilicii-iitlv  larire,  at  lr;i<t.  t«>   in-'  :.  * 
atl'iuni  at  irvi'-inn,  and  modern  scliolar.>lii|i  is  iuJly  cm^iijI  :  .  • 
ta<k  of  pronouncini!:  on  llio  vnluo  ol' any  proposod  i^iniiid::*;  ■-  -. 

Hut  even  tlirii,  wo  oonir?;'^  rolu<'tanco  to  allow  aiiv  j  :•.....•  x 
of  critics,  liowovcr  loarnod  and  cant  ions,  to  nndiTrakc  an-.l  »  ■ 
tlic  wnrk  williout,  in  sonic  >cn<o,  the  c()-o])crati'iii  nf  rh-"  ';■•;'.  ; 
tiiat  is,  wc  >]ionld  not  like  ir  to  l>c  ]H'rf<»rnic.l  on  tlirir  >.  ii.-  :■.  -•  •.- 
.'•iMIity;  wc  slionid  not  like  tlu'  Jllblc  to  lie  L^ivcn  '<•.  t-.  ^'.  .  .-. 
into  their  hands,  to  oxjamL;''  and  alter  at  their  pli-a^iivi  .  uv  i  :".:. 
lo  ]jt'  handed  heck  to  n<  as  a  **  Coninion  Vcr-^inn,"  \\'::\\  :';.•  *  • 
("j.Hed  emendation-;  ali'cady  made,  which  {wi:]n»nt  a  \-..!i"i  .  v..  .::- 
requi]'ed  to  acce])i.  W'c  should  like  tlie  ])nolic  Xa  liave  n  cii  :  ■'  .:: 
lice  nmltcr;  to  have  meaii^  n\'  comparisnn,  and  tinn-  !••  i":-.  : 
jud^nicnt — ihe  learni.'d.  on  the  va  hie  (if  the  inTei-pn  ti-i- :. :  ■::.'. 
the  -■.Mieral  I'cader,  on  the  merits  of  tlu^  ex]Jivs>iMn  in  tiis-  ..•:  :  : 
])a"^'»ai:'<. 

W'c  w  ill  hri(;'Iv  state  what  scorns  to  ns  tlio  mo<t  un- •"•.'".■, ::  •. 
mode  in  which  tiiis  end  m:j:ht  he  (•trcctcil. 

\\  e  slioidd  like.  then,  to  <ce  ceitain  jmhiic  lM)!l!t<.  wi.*.  *    :    •• 
the  rc'jni'^ite  wealth   and   learninu:  (a<,  for  !'\am]»li'.   tin-    [':  .-■    • 
siiio.i,  or  tile  wt^iMi  that  miuht  liin^  the  learninir  -a--  ^-.v...   -  :      : 
j^i'cat  re!'L!:«ins  so.'i«'tie«.i,  erdi>tinix  in  the  Si-rvicc  a  nuiii'  ■  r  '•:  '  • 
tii'si  schojai's  i»t' our  (h'.y.  and  a.-^NlMninu:  to  i-acli  a  ni  'lev.i*-   :■     "     . 
of  the  sa'Tcd  \nhime   lor  rcvi<inn.     .Vl'icr  a  tli!i.r-'.it  ix   '  .'     '    '■ 
of  the    t'xi,    ji'id    tlic    due    n.^-j'  of    all  ]ihll<t!:i-j;;,- d     -i.  [    .     •    .'. 
l;Lihi<.  c'jeh  m!!jhl  sn-i^.  -<;  what  altci- iti<ins.  in  hi>  j-.:  li::::- '..'.     ■ 
i'e(jni]ed.  ',n  tii"  jt'il:-);!   c'-.M'^n-';!  to  his  car";    the  ^-ij-,;-  ^•;     -    *' 
I'l.-h  miulil  he  >ii!«iaiJ  .ed  t.>  the  r;-:.  and,  at  h\<,  -"..  a  i  ::,•  :.-'.  /'  ■  • 
s:  ^  had  til"  ix  n  I'al  cimi-mo.  i.-nc  '  miu'h;  he  inTr«»dn*'i- i — •,-.•  ::.• 
test   «!l'  lije  ciiiiainn  \{  •■•««:<;;; — hii^  into  an  <:i::i'"i  -•:    »:.  m  !-  'i  . 
<i<id]e  e-'iniC!.>  :    nat-  ej'   whi^'h    ^h'»a-d    il"    deV.'l    d   t  '  !:;•■    ■■  \'     ' 
t!'.' (M.iiiiiien  \'e-:-ia  i:  :m",  aiid  the  nijicr  l«»  iIc.  i  ■!•■•'.< -^t  ■!  :;*.:   :/    ■• 
—  !:i!-  hi^  l«'i' cii]:;i.,n,  V.  h(  :e  no  a'li  r:!!'.iin^  wi  le  •,.■  n '.'.•!  \   ..■    -     • 
])'!  ci,  i..:i;^:  Ii  11  l.'.ak.      'fi-e  (  nc  a  ia'iniiH  -h  .:]'.  [  ]„■  ]  ■  ■•/.   1     ■    • 
j';.-'::^t    i:-'-  \  ■■••■•  -  w  •■'•■:  i  *,'■]■  y  w.W-r'.'.  •:  a:.  !.  i.  ;!•:-.::.  -.'      •  '  ■ 
t      "V    :i-(i-   .■■'•     )•■■•■•     ,!'     i-:.":|\-    i     ■^■■..    i;..-    ,\...    :•..■.    :    ■_    ■ 

:      !      i  I"!    ■   .  :   ..    ••.      .'  ;:..'  :  r.:].-  :••.'■.:■•'  •:    ••     .  .  • 

c  ■■  ■    •  •  '.■'■■  '■     •      .■•     "     !  -■■;■  :.'  :'■  '•.-.  :■■  a  i".      •    •    ■;..:•.     ■    . 
r    ..'i '■•■   \\''i  i  .aid   n--:    jjuit-hac  the  la":.-   i>  !.\',-  \''.\\:.-.      i     - 
V,  .aid  u' vi  I'c  lia  «.'.;'.  .•■.;. ,n  tlia:  tin'  |in;.::'-  w.iij'.d  it-  I» ::,  :  -r  '-• 
t;n;c    d'.iiin-:   whicli   ej-iuion   was  ftiruiin.:  t.n   the   nieri>  "l   '■^' 
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proposed  emendatioiis,  in  ignorance  of  what  seliolarship  and 
research  had  done  for  the  eaci'cd  text  and  its  iutorprotatioii  during 
the  last  two  centuries  and  a-half.  The  people  would  have  the 
results,  though  not  incorpomU'd  in  an  i-tiitiim  of  t\w  common 
Tersioo,  and  they  could  make  the  ciimpiuison  for  thtuun'lves. 

It  is  not  tor  us  to  suggest  the  public  body  or  bodies  wliu  might 

take  u]>o)i  (Aemseh-eg — for  we  would  havo  it  undeitaken  hy  thcm- 

oelvcs — this  responsible  task.     One  naturally  looks  to  the  ruiver- 

xities  as  the  parties  by  whom  it  might  be  most  hopefully  entt'rud 

,    upon.     But,  in  fact,  if  the  work  were  attGmptj?d  simultantHHisiy 

.    1 1^  two  or  thi-ee  public  bodies,  it  might  he  ae  well .•  No  harm  eould 

■-  ■  well  follow,  and  some  good  might,     Liirger  resoureos  of  leaxning, 

'oritical  skill,  and  taste  woiUd  !">  prcsstJ  into  the  service,  imd  a 

•wider  basis  of  ultimate  compaii-m]  [iml  M-l.Ttii.d  would  be  secured; 

>    while  agreement  (and  in  thr  iniijin-ity  cf  uasca  there  would  be 

I     substantial  agreement)  would  k>  an  addilioual  argument  for  the 

■     •oondness  of,  at  least,  the  infir/irrlalwii  iirrived  at, 

''■         Supposing  such  emendatioim  made,  we  would  then  have  them, 

V  as  we  havo  said,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  jicople ;  that  a  public 
t  j^innion  might  gradually  grow  up,  and  espress  itself  about  them, 
i   lefore  any  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  them  for  the  correspoad- 

V  angpassages  in  the  current  vecHioii.  Apurt  from  some  such  ordeal, 
i^  by  which  the  valuo  of  these  emeudutiuus  might  be  twted,  we 
ti'&ncy  that  the  nation  would  ho  loth  to  give  any  body  of  men,  bow- 
'y  ever  learned,  the  liberty,  and  that  /Aey  would  be  equally  reluctant 
'■,  to  accept  the  responsibility,  of  using  the  sponge  to  any  part  of  the 

received  vereion,  and  summarily  subetituting  something  cl^r  in  its 
.  place.      \\'iiate\-er  is  done  should  he  done  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  with  the  fullest  means  of  judging  of  its  propriety. 
Hence  the  importance  we  attach  to  the  condition  that  the  pro- 

-  posed  altci-atiims  should  be  deliberately  submitted  to  the  pubhc 

-  ^e;  not  merely  that  the  criticism  of  the  learned  might  be  neard 
as  to  the  interpivtation,  hut,  (what  is  scarcely  less  miportant  in 
such  a  case),  that  the  voice  of  the  intelligent,  though  not  learned, 
public  might  be  beard  on  the  translation  itself;  on  the  merits  of 
the  diction  and  style ;  whether  the  words  substituted  worthily  re- 
placed the  strong  sinewy  English  of  the  present  version,  or 
whether  iuaming,  as  so  often  happens,  had  diluted  the  force  of  ex- 
prt'ssion  by  fond  preference  for  a  classical  diction. 

Kor  let  it  bo  supi)0sed  that  the  instincts  of  unlearned,  unsophiB- 
ticated  English  eai-s  would  be  of  little  value.     We  have  already 

•  Sunic  of  (tiL'  pmt  sne\ctie>,  the  object  of  which  is  the  diOiuion  of  religiooi 
knowle'lgo — i""l  of  whif  h  the  revenues  are  princely— might  legitimalel.T  devot«  • 
iDoderBte  grant  from  tbeir  funds,  for  n  >eries  of  years,  to  so  good  &  work  ;  and  if 
v^rerKl  of  them  vers  to  join  in  the  object,  the  tu  on  e*ch  ironld  be  light. 
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said  that  it  would  he  ver}'  possihlc  for  a  mimber  of  learned  men 
to  give  us  a  really  more  accurate  translation  by  availing  them- 
selves of  all  the  aids  of  modem  learning  and  research,  and  yet 
systematl(\illy  doterif)rate  the  whole  by  dilution  of  phrase ;  by  a 
want  of  tact  for  ])C'rcei^'ing  the  full  force  and  energj-  of  vernacular 
idioms  and  constructions,  which,  bv  the  wav,  is  usuallv  one  i»f  the 
weak  points  in  men  of  mere  erudition.  Jf  o  wonder  that  it  is  <o, 
for  learned  men  read  much  in  foreign  languages,  and  are  chiedy 
conversant  witli  English  books  in  wliich  therc  is  an  luidue  propor- 
tion of  the  f(.)reign  element ;  they  are  also  very  often  segregated, 
to  a  groat  extent,  from  the  walks  i){  common  life,  in  wliich  the 
life  of  the  vernacular  diction  (the  Saxon)  ehieily  circulates.  In 
English,  the  native  and  the  foreign  elements,  the  confluence  of 
which  forms  it,  are  both  very  large ;  an  immense  number  of  our 
Bvnonvms  are  d(U'ived  from  both ;  but  it  is  those  derived  from 
foreign  sources  which  are  most  naturally  suggested  to  habits  *ii 
learned  thought.  Unless,  therefore,  enidition  is  conjoined  with 
unusual  activity  of  the  imaginati(m  (and  gi'cat  linguistic  and  phil'> 
logical  talent  is  seldom  allied  to  a  poetic  temix?rument) ;  uiilt^?  ii 
also  has  its  tendencies  corrected  hy  ])erpetual  familiarity-  with  the 
literature  in  wlii(dithe  dialect  of  common  life  Is  principally  founJ. 
the  diction  it  em])loys  is  certain  to  be  coloured  by  au  excessive  in- 
fusion of  the  cla^>iral  elements  of  imr  language. 

Tiike,  for  example,  I^owth,  a  man,  not  only  of  learning,  hut  of 
elegant  imagination  and  accomj)lislRHl  taste.     His  translatiiiii  «>f 
Isaiah  hears  witness  to  his  possession  of  all  these  (|ualitics ;  yel 
how  oft  (Ml  has  he  diluted  the  force  of  the  dicti<m  in  his  atteiupr  t«> 
mend  the  common  ve?-sion  I     ^Jo  doubt  his  tmnslation  has  still 
graver  faults ;  he  is  often  bold,  even  rasli,  in  his  intcqiretati^ns 
founded,  as  they  not  sehlom  an^,  on  conji'ctural,  or  very  purnally 
sustained  t^nendation  of  the  text ;  and  tliis  shows  us,  by  the  way, 
how  unwise  it  would  be  to  ;^ive  any  individual  men  aulhorin*  to 
substitute  their  translations  for  tho-e  of  the  common  version  till 
genend  criticism  has  thoroughly  sifunl  them,     liut,  ti»  waive  thit. 
for  it  is  in  ])oint  of  diction  that  we  more  particularly  sjieak  vi 
Lowtli's  vf'ision  at  j^rescnt.     It  cannot  l»t»  ilenied  that  he  has  in 
many  ca<('<,  made  real  im])rovements  so  that,  on  the  wh<»le.  he 
has   produced  a  vir-ion   of  great  nuTit  and  elegance:  yet  it  i* 
equally  undcnia]>le,  we  think,  that  au  ear  thoroughly  attuned  to  the 
vernacular,  will  diMect  a  pervading  languor  of  expri^ssion  as  coai- 
parcfl  wltli  tlio  (Murgy  of  the  common  version,  arising  fntm  the 
in<rn>ihle  ])i'cicn'uce  of  a  hiirhlv-cultivated  literarv  taste  i^r  lh«^ 
classical  cK'UK'ut^  in  our  language.     To  go  no   fiirther  than  the 
Eir.st  rha|)t<'r  lor  a  specimen,  who  can  endure  the  substitution 
of  the  frigid,  general  term  "  possessor  *'  for  the  appropriate  word 
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'"owner,"  or  the   "crib  of  his  lord"  for  "his  master's  crib;" 

where  the  latter  has  not  ouly  the  advantage  in  tho  terms,  but  in 

tte  brief  constnictioD  also  ?    "  The  ox  kiioweth  his  owner,"  says 

"  a  common  version,  "  and  the  ass  bis  master's  crib."     "  The  ox 

Mweth  his  possessor,"  says  Lowth,  "  and  the  ass  the  crib  of  his 

jd."     Isaiah  i.  26,  "  Afterword  thou  shall  be  called  the  city  of 

^teousness,  the  faithful  city" — C.  Version.  "And  afterthie/'sava 

wth,  "  thy  name  shall  be  called  the  citj-  of  righteousness,  the 

'  "  I  metropolis ! "     In  this  passage,  surely  the  affected  phrasa 

ill  metropolis,"  equally  injures  the  diction  and  the  rhythm. 

h  i.  29 — 36,  "  For  ye  shall  be  ashamed  of  the  ikjm  which 

i  desired.     .     .     .     When  yo  shall  be  as  sn  ilej;  who.'B 

are   blasted,"     What  is  the   particular   advantage  that 

\  to  counten'ail  the  introduction  of  the  "  ile-\,"  in  place  of  the 

teak  "  of  the  common  version,  we  Icnow  not.     It  may  be  said, 

irh&ps,  that  im  ■'  iiex  "  w  an  "  ilex,"  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 

ilitter.    But  Lowth  himself  acknowledges  that  the  meaning  of  the 

bbrew  term  is  dubious ;  he  might,  therefore,  have  left  the  word 

k  it  was.     It  had  the  merit  of  being,  at  least,  intelligible  to  the 

Ammon  rfader. 

\  In  short,  wo  will  venture  to  say,  that  where  there  is  no  change  of 
ing — Lowtli's  substitution  of  terms,  or  eliauges  of  construc- 
are  for  the  worse,  either  in  point  of  energy,  or  rhythm,  nine 
times  out  of  ten. 

Hence,  in  our  judgment,  the  necessity  that  popular  fef-Ung — 
the  intuitive  tast*  of  those  who  cannot  criticise  the  rendering, 
bat  can  criticise  the  diction,  should  have  opportunity  of  declaring 
itself. 

But  to  return.  If  the  cautious  and  temperate  emendations, 
ppToposed  andpublishod  in  the  way  described,  were  laid  before  the 
people,  a  public  judgment  with  respect  to  them  would,  in  time,  be 
expressed ;  learning  would  canvass  tho  interpretation,  and  even 
dv!  common  reader  would  compare,  and  try  by  the  ear,  the  merits 
K»t  the  expression.  Of  many  minute  changes  the  obvious  justice 
■^v^ould  be  recognized  at  once ;  and,  with  regard  to  others,  though 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  count  votes,  a  geuomi  concurrence  of 
approval  or  disapproval  might  and  would  be  inferable  from  the 
-v-erdicts  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion.  Thus  to  silt  and  canvass 
'tfa.e  work  of  critias,  and  to  afford  opportunity  to  public  opinion 
^^liberatfly  t-o  give  or  withhold  its  sanction,  might  take  a  score  of 
y^ars  or  so ;  but  that  would  be  of  Httlo  consequence  as  compared 
"^•^th  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  its  satisfactory  ultimata 
attainment ;  and,  at  all  events,  as  we  have  already  said,  none, 
^Mring  this  inter\-al  (be  it  long  or  short),  would  be  defrauded  of 
^*»y  of  the  lights  derivable  from  modem  learning  and  reeearch — 
VOL.  la.  V  D 
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It  will  bo  soon  fn  »m  our  remarks,  that  we  attach  an  importance 
to  tilt'  ///'7///<*/- of  translation,  to  the  exprfmon,  only  inferior  to  that 
wo  att;uh  t«»  the  mnfftr;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  most 
justly  ;  for  thoro  tbo/f>r;//  is  also  of  the  e-'^^ncp.  In  all  works  of 
goniii<,  in«lL't.-d.  the  oinnc^ction  l>etween  thought  and  its  sjnnbol  is 
indi-S'»lu'iilo,  and,  to  injure  the  diction  is  to  rob  the  thought;  but, 
most  of  all.  in  that  book  in  which  the  genius  that  composed  it 
wa<.  witli')Ut  a  figure,  '*  diWne  ;" — ^informed  and  animated  bv  the 
iii-jiiniti'iii  of  that  spirit  which  "know"  perfectly  "what  was  in 
man" — all  tho  avonues  to  all  his  faculties;  and  which  designed 
thu  BiWo  not  onlv  to  eonvov  truth,  but  to  convev  it  in  a  manner 

•  •  • 

adapt»/«l  to  lay  lioM  of  all  the  constituents  of  our  nature — ^to  seize 
alike  tho  niomor\-,  the  iniairination,  the  affections,  and  the  heart. 

To  sum  up  what  wo  have  said  : — ^That  a  temperate  revision  of 
tho  ''Common  version''  should  be  attempted  we  have  no  doubt, 
pr«.'n«]«.l  only  tlioso  conditions  be  securiKl : — 1st.  That  the  task 
can  I'O  aeliicvtrl  without  intnxlucin;?  more  error  than  will  be 
C"»no<  tud  ;  and  this  dancrer  can  liardlv  be,  if,  leavini?  the  bulk  of 
tilt/  ].ro<Lnt  version  as  it  is  except  where  error  is  charged,  the 
jriiiall  jHirtions  in  which  it  />  charged  were  adjasted  to  the  inter- 
prrtation  which  two  cfuturios  of  investigation  may  have  established 
a<  th».'  //••"'.  *Jn- Uy.  Sup]H»sinir  the  infinitesimal  increase  of  accuracy 
tlm<  o"iit«iTo<l  on  tho  translation  is  not  more  than  paid  for  by 
iinpov»  ri-liTii.  ut  of  diction  or  st\le;  and  this  again  could  hardly 
]'<\  ]i!*'vi'!.'l  the  Ifulk  of  the  authorized  renderings  remained 
ir..  li. ;!;«'•  L  and  i-ritiii^m  only  vontun.'d  to  deal  ^^nth  those  in  which 
til*  ::'iv.ii:«  .•  ..f  iiliiinl^eirjil  and  hi<tf»rical  knowlcHl're  had  discerned 
a  r!  I'.v  :  aii«l.  -jpilv,  ]»n.vi<Iod  thrro  was  no  summarv  foistinir  of 
til'  -••  "  i;  ]'■  ^"  ^  '^li'  ii'i:iti:«ii<  luto  tlio  toxt  ou  tlio  solo  ro^iKJUsibilitv 
of  i.iiv  i»  ;in:.  i  inan,  or  l'o<Iy  of  loamcd  men  ;  or  till  the  public 
4*.uM  :■•:::!  ;jij'i  «x}»n.-<  its  jiulirinont  ros])OCting  them. 

If  -r !•-♦.•  «•••::  lit i'ai<  f..r  tho  saft*  porf*fnnance  of  the  ta^^k  .be 
s.  ••'i:»  :.  v.o  *b  :VA  it  ]»Iain  as  any  proposition  can  be  made,  that  it 
>h  - 1!  i  f'-  ''  ••,iiuT»'l :  and  for  this  simple  roas<m  already  urged, 
th.it  it  :ii:>:  •.••  t'l!'  wi-h  of  ovitv  Chri-itian  man  to  render  the 
tr.i!.-l;i::' :i  "f  ri:'  W=r'l  of  Gorl  a<  porlVvt  as  it  can  possibly  be 
r;i;i  !'• :  ;;:vl.  ti;'.:\:''T.:',  not  to  j>l'.ad  f'»r  the  poi'petual  retention  of 
any  niii'va"]..*  LiTor^  or  b]cmi«*lio<,  grrat  or  little.  Tliis  we  re- 
jTirl  a-  a  ^.  If-cviJtnt  tiui<m  to  ovon-  Christian,  and  be\"ond  all 
d'.' r"  ••:•  <ii-;vit.'.  To  j»rL<'.nt  an  exact  mirr^ir  of  the  moaning  of 
tliv  W'^'vA  "t  rio'l.  ovon  to  tho  minut«'st  part  of  it,  without  flaw,  or 
>TK-«;k.  "I-  <li-iortion,  \n\\<  l-o  the  wish  and  aim,  at  least,  of  everv 
«»no  wli  ►  kii'»'.\<  what  In*  mran^,  when  he  savs  that  he  behoves  the 
33iM^- i<  th..-  -Word  of  God." 

And  that  tho  ttfWt  of  the  sum  of  the  many  little  improvements 
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that  mi^t  be  mtradoced — mmnte  tbuajdi  Otey  aeref^lT  fe 
VDoId  not  be  iscoDsidenUe,  may  be  cmut  sn^iBed.  Vig 
doubt  it,  that  ooiiaMli>rs  ibe  imninafle  1ummu«  that  bsi*  biA 
espisuleti  oa  the  text  itedf — on  the  gnmtiiAr  md  pbQosofikT  rf 
the  Bucml  langgiM!^ — (m  the  mure  tuxarabi  inri  ■fJiBrim  rf 
omntal  hi'tor;  and  antiquities,  mnnnt.-n  ttnd  ctistom*.  nn»  o« 
Tenerable  translators  compU-tul  their  voffc?  Tboof^  in  rach  mt- 
eioa  no  oud  passage  of  inqurtuMe  were  alteml.  the  taOeebn 
eSixt  of  a  number  of  mioatc  improTGnit'nts  (like  the  hut  lo«tlM 
of  the  Eculptor'a  chisel  or  the  painti;r's  brufih  wheu  the  wt*k 
seems,  to  ewry  eve  but  the  aitiat'a,  Sniped),  nu^k  gnstlr  aU 
to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  ;  as,  ou  the  other  haiu.  the  oaU«tin 
ellect  of  a  number  of  dehsioratinn^  tbou^  mch  tnHto^.  midM 
greatlj*  rMjwiiV  that  beauty.  Hcocc,  effectual  «n;antia  tn 
necessary'  that  any  alteratiuns  shooM  bv  imfuuvranfaitM,  aad  tU 
there  should  be  no  rough  bandhng  uf  «uch  «&  ln^Ttoom  m  te 
IjigUsh  nation  pOseessea  in  the  oonuaao  vcntini. 

A  cettaiD  claie  of  minute  iraprovemenlii,  that  would  cosmilA 
thcmH'lvos  to  instant  and  amveffial  approval,  would  alo^  add  Mt 
ft  little  to  the  eleganu.',  and  drtnct  oiithnifc  hma  the  fidettr 
of  the  rereion.  They  nro  ttw  obtiwus  to  nmd  mentiao.  Oit 
translator  bare  unhappily  adopted  oattttn  liu-nd  tnmi^Briwwr  4 
Hebrew  idioms,  which  havii^  paaaed  tnlu  ootnmoa  fpced).  nr 
ewted  nothing  oostse  to  oneotal  CAia*  and  woiUd  alao  imm 
lees  ooaiw  in  our  anoeetoTB*  eais  than  is  nor  awn.  Tbinr  vajd 
be  readily  cxchan^^  fw  modes  of  cxprcsnon  which,  being  &• 
coTTespondeat  ididmG  of  our  owq  Apcwii,  mMn  with  lu  joct  vbrt 
the  original  expressed  to  tho  Hi^brewii^  and  would.  thcreMfe.  b*  ■ 
fact  a  more  /aith/ul,  thoogb  a  less  literal,  n^vction  uf  thv  mom. 
We  need  not  porticulariie  any  of  these  few  i;«prewiM» ;  ft> 
which,  indeed,  thu  common  a^Dse  of  the  public  rtwltr  ps^XfMf 
substitutes  a  ready  i>quividi.9it.  Hat  it  is  well  to  get  rid  of  thflB. 
if  only  to  eileoce  the  |iruilcn'  "f  it  mptious  infidelity  whii^ 
amidst  the  often  unutterable  impuritivfl  iif  itt«  own  Uteratoie.  b 
apt  to  be  seized  villi  qualioB  of  serapoluus  deliciwv  whcm  it  ii 
its  cue  to  dilate  on  the  groasncsa  of  the  Bible  I  "rti*  ji^r^iiit 
consists,  however,  iu  reodeiings  tU-odnplud  tii  nor  Wett«ni  tok 
not  in  idioms  of  tht>  East,  whuifa,  as  mmmonly  rccetred  frnat  i' 
epeedi,  u>uri'\-ed  none  of  the  tndelicncy  whiuK  w«  bu^  in  tbA 
to  those  who  daily  lued  them. 

Similar  ol)sen-ah'ons  apply  to  the  translatioa  of  eooM  of  A« 
oriental  tropes.  These  are  sometimes  n-odenil,  mrt  aa  thoy  en^ 
to  have  beea,  iu  accorrliincG  with  the  principle  of  rM//y  foitWd 
trao^ittion,  iuto  e^uiv^luut  tropes  of  our  own  lonf^aage.  but  into 
the  temu  which  htwally  slund  for  Mtna,     It  k  justly  '  ' 
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by  Campbell  in  his  "rhiloBophy  of  Rhetoric,"  that  different 
nations,  following  different  analopes  or  fancies,  or  the  notioii»  of 
tlieir  current  pLvBioIogy,  havp  as&i^E<cl  very  different  organo  of 
the  body  :is  the  habittit  of  the  very  eamo  omotiona.  In  every 
such  case,  trutli  of  ti-aiisiation  would  require  that  the  tropo  Bboula 
be  rendered  into  correspondent  tropes,  not  into  the  literal  terms, 
which  in  the  lanpiage  of  tlie  translator  may  havt,  and  generally 
have,  no  tropical  equivalence.  For  example,  the  word  "  bowels" 
when  used  raetnphoricaUy  for  "  compassion"  should  bo  rendered 
by  the  word  "  heart,"  which  we  weslcnis  havQ  generally  fixed  upon 
03  the  sjinbolical  seat  of  the  same  emotitm.  "When  once  such  a 
symbol  of  speeeU  has  become  the  exfnhlkhfd  mjn  of  a  purely 
nontal  conception,  those  who  ordinarily  use  it  think  no  longer 
of  the  ori^ual  meaning  of  the  word — of  the  orjran  which  haa 
given  oripn  to  the  metaphor.  When  the  Hebrews  or  Greeks 
Tised  "bowels"  for  "compassion,"  they  wcro  doubtless  as  little 
troubled  with  any  ludicrous  visual  imtiges  lu  we,  when  we  npeak 
of  a  man  of  a  tender  "  heart,"  are  led  to  think  of  the  physical 
organ — the  cone  of  flesh — so  colled.  Yet,  because  we  have  a 
ditierent  trope  from  theirs  (though  tliey  had  ours  too),  the  use  of 
the  Word  "  bowels"  in  some  contests  gives  our  translation  R  ludi- 
crous air;  just  as  to  an  oriental  many  of  our  metaphors,  for 
vhich  they  nave  no  Utcral  coimterpart,  would  also  sound  uncouth 
or  ridiculous.  The  true  method  of  giving  the  faitlifiil  translation 
of  all  such  expressions  would  be  bj  render  them,  not  into  their 
literal,  but  their  tropical  equivalents. 

Another  obvimis  improvement  would  be  the  getting  rid  of  by 
fer  ihc  greater  jiiirt  of  tlie  itidics  with  which  our  too  scrupulous 
translators  have  loaded  the  sacred  page,  and  which  give  the 
ignorant  reader  an  idea  that  they  have  added  a  great  deal  of 
their  own,  whereas  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  these  itahcs  simply 
express  what  is  included  essentiallv  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
forms  of  speech,  in  the  idioms  and  inflections,  and  are  a  sub- 
jtantive  part  of  the  rendering. 

Other,  and  still  more  important  emendations,  such  as  improve- 
ments ocea.sionally  in  the  s}-ntax,  the  getting  rid  of  forms  once 
lurreul,  but  now  truly  archaic ;  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  the 
;orrection  of  jiositively  obscure  or  erroneous  translations,  will  be 
bund  specified  in  Cha])ters  V.  to  X.  of  the  interesting  work  by 
L)einiTreni'h,  recently  ]ad)lished,  and  entitled  "On the  Authorised 
i'ersion  of  tlio  Xcw  Testament,  iu  Cuimoction  with  some  Recent 
L'roposals  for  its  Revision."' 

•  Anobvioiii  imiiriivcment  in /ojib  woald  be  gBined  by  the  siloption  of  the 
>rinciple  of  tbe  parajTrapb  Bible.  The  coovcnicnce  of  the  old  divuion  into  vena, 
■|>r  the  purpose  of  reference,  might  still  be  »ecured  by  printing  tbe  anmbBn,  u  In 
Jjat  Bible,  in  the  mnr^in,  without  niAkuig;  each  vsrse  ■  pangraph  in  itwlf. 
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the  word  into  the  phrase,  "  reclining  at  meat."  We  may  say  the 
lame  of  severul  verbal  alterations  which  appear  to  us  to  convey 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  terms  which  were  previously  usea, 
ind  which  might  therefore  have  been  retained.  "  Thou  wast 
Mogrfhrr  born  in  sin  "  seems  to  us  every  whit  as  good  as  **  Thou 
prast  icholhj  born  in  sin,"  which  change  of  word  is  the  only  altera- 
tion in  the  verse.  In  like  manner,  some  of  the  transpositions  of 
i^ords,  wliere  no  cliange  of  them  is  proposed,  are,  we  fancy,  wholly 
amiecessary,  and  occasionally  render  the  passage  less  musical. 
"  Neither  j)ray  I  for  these  alone  "  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  im- 
proved by  the  form,  "  Yet  not  for  these  alone  do  I  pray." 

On  the  whole,  however,  these  tentative  eflforts  of  our  five 
di\'ines  deserve  liigh  praise  ;  most  of  all  for  the  severe  self-control 
which  the  editors  have  exercised,  and  their  superiority  to  the 
littleness  of  ostentatiouslv  innovatin«j  for  innovation's  sake.  Of 
one  thing  we  are  (certain,  that  their  labours  must  have  a  happy 
tendency  at  least  in  checking  all  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  error 
whic]i  remains  to  be  corrected  in  the  common  version,  and  of  the 
improvements  of  wliich  it  is  susceptible.  We  entirely  agree  in  the 
statements  with  which  their  modest  preface  commences.  They  say, 
•*  Refraining  altogether  from  any  expression  of  opinion  respecting 
the  desirableness  of  an  Auth<jrized  Revision  of  the  existing  Version, 
we  have  thought  that  the  best  method  of  allaying  agitation,  and 
enabUng  those  who  cannot  examine  the  question  for  themselves  to 
form  a  correct  view  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  would  be  to  ofier 
as  faithful  and  complete  aversion  of  a  portion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  it  was  in  our  jxnver  to  construct.  In  so  doing,  however, 
we  have  kept  two  objects  distinctly  in  our  Aiew :  the  one  to-exliibit 
in  the  fullest,  most  lunu^st,  and  most  loyal  manner  the  actual 
meanhig  of  tlu^  inspired  AVord  of  God,  allowing  no  subjective  pre- 
ferein'i's  or  pivcoiiceived  views  to  interfere  with  this  simple  and 
faithful  ex])o^Ition  in  English  of  the  original  text  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  the  other,  to  show,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  tliis  first  and 
chiefest  object,  that  the  Auth(ji'ized  Version  is  indeed  a  precious 
and  holy  possession,  and  that  the  errors  of  it  are  very  shght  and 
few  in  (Mjinparison  of  its  many  and  gi'eat  excellencies." 

AVe  commend  the;  whole  of  this  i)reface  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  as  well  as  tbe  very  interesting  and  able  work  of  Dean 
Trench.  1  ^  )th  will  have  the  effect  of  healthfully  stimulating  public 
attention  to  this  important  subject,  and  of  helping  to  form  public 
opinion  upon  it. 
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P  TniKE   sra  fevr  financial  Bmnigimneiits  comuictcd  iritb  penctHll   I 
pradenco  aad  f^      ■■*-■•■'   ■■ 
be  at^osiDted, 

acquainted,  as  Life  Ai^suranet,  or  »  protinon  ngiunst  tbc  ciJbbwj  <tf 
premature  death ;  andalso  anilertlioeavariiHisotliin'aejtectiia.vnA    ' 
It  presents  itself  as   an  allcviatioD  of  misforlnna  luid  i-*-*— —  — 
a!!$ociatioa  nith  Frietidlf  aud  Benefit  Societieti.     Tho  cmum  at  Ik* 
prevailing  i^orance  On  these  mMters  are  due  paMlj  to  lh«  OTDifnJ 
indilTereuce  of  mankind  r^iJ^c^iiig  the  (htur«,  ^ut  prinnpnllr  lotAa 
lack  of  accessible  and  ri^adablv  infijmiatii>n  abooL  tlivm.     Thi<  latts 
canso,  a'^ais,  is  traceable  to  otbora,  snvb  as  lh«  initcmnt  dHB>»ltj 
of  popidftrizisg  purely  tschnical  and   linntici«l    aulijerU,   and  tb 
ntunlier  of  snbajdiai^  topics  nhieb  spring  np  At  evenr  oMunM  i" 
nuke  the  science   iDt«Uigih1e,    cmih  tif  nliich    ecouut    ta   ^f^T*-* 
esplanation   befora  procuiiditig  fnrtbi^r.      Tlio  nnrnlier  of  )>n 
possessing  on  accurate  and  t^xtondt^  knoirk-dgn  iif  LaSc  Amuo 
principles  and  praetice  faan  Iiithcrtu  bm-n  tirty  itnuvU,  unr  b  it  btv 
even  in  our  da^.      ActnariiM*  lutrti  nut  bcvn  «»  mudi    ajmdauj 
edacated  for  their  profedaiuu,  us  indnoltnl  into  it  Ijy  TortuitHiu  ocev* 
Teoces.  Eveu  though  tlie  uiuiibi-r  of  uumpvtent  pcnuinK  luav  belaivv 
tli&n  it  once  waa,  yet  these  profesaiunal  men  seldoiu  have  iht:  fnrJ'j 
of  popolor  exposition,  or  in  the  lew  casea  ivhenj  tbev  j'n- 
are  conunonlj  ao  luci-atively  aad  ihorouyhly  occupied,  ■! 
indisposttd  and  unpretpared  to  spend  time  in  teaching  <'1< 
is  addressing  the  common  people  in  DDautliontatire  and  :• ' 
modes.     There  are,  indeed,  namorons  self-stjlod  t^ctu.-i  :  ' 

•  It  mtij  he  null  t.1  txpUiu  kt  ouw  nnil  for  nil  tmta  prfn^Jwl  i.  -t.--  '-■ 
Aeliuiry  lathe  floanci»l  tnuDn^rof  *n  Aaniratice  OmupaDj,  aail,  eiI).fT  ii;  h.,---; 
OTivitli  BscUtvtta,  its  coinpulot  uul  icwimtAiit.  i>i'i'«rf(iriiulvuic.  wiib  lb*  J^k'^ 
Q^ctr,  upon  th«  Mxeiitaiiw  or  rojwliint  of  IWm  nfTovl  far  •urniaxnotnfmrn'^'tdt 
rolea  called  pRuuanw.  TheM  are  (bunded  upnu  S-itrr  o/  itnrtaltt^.  aqd  m 
gtadu»t>>d  BCMnliiiK  to  the  tee  at  ttM  Ume  of  Aourvirc.  Ttan  iMm  i^fr  I'gf  I* 
the  moat  coDveuiuit  doaigaation  of  tha  Conifjany,  ur  Suoivty,  or  latintla 
wliwh  Ba»iire«  Itret,  and  wtiicli  nmy  oitlter  V  /'rvpi-Mwy,  or  fooadMl  epiD  ^m 
for  which  liitereat  ii  paid,  or  tliiiii-al,  in  irbicrli  cwn  tbe  onnvnall  Arm  a  n-pw*- 
Iier?  1  or  JUued,  in  wbieli  Ui>  tirootlMriiiiiiclpIaaraoombiMed.  Tti  t^ijif 
Aisurancr  U  that  imrchincnt  ur  |iitp«r  dmniinnil  wttioli  the  Mrartr  rtnn* qiM 
pacing  liU  Arst  premium,  >nd  whioh  liindl  th«  nfflcc  k  Li/i- Atnrawt  eaaii^ 
m  it*  liinplMt  form,  ii  >  contnict  entered  inlo  b?  ■  tmLlU  tociM?  to  w  qpm  (te 
dvatli  of  ■  ■ubMrilier  to  iu  i^nda  a  fltr^  (um  -if  oMciiMr,  inthsr  irltli  ^  bIiSmI 
addilJoiu  dorivable  trtilo  its  snrj>1iw  faud*.     Ou  lii>  pari  the  i 
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Assurance  who  visit  provincial  towns  and  villages,  and  placard  the 
iTvalls  with  their  announcements  ;  but  it  is  soon  discovered  that  these 
gentlemen  are  the  agents,  or  paid  advocates,  of  particular  societies  or 
offices,  a  discovery  which  naturally  rather  weakens  their  hold  upon 
the  public,  and  destroys  their  claim  to  pure  benevolence  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  their  knowledge. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  ways  of  accounting  for  the 
prevailing  ignorance.  It  is  our  present  intention  to  endeavour,  within 
moderate  limits,  so  to  expound  the  principles  and  practices  of 
Life  Assurance  against  death  and  personal  incapacity,  that  oup 
readers  may  gain  a  vantage  ground  from  which  they  may,  at  any  time, 
Bcrutinize  more  effectively  any  particular  project  or  proposal  laid 
before  them  for  the  puq)ose  of  obtaining  their  patronage  and  personal 
connection  with  it.  In  so  doing  we  shall  employ  the  plainest 
language,  and  avoid  all  technicalities  which  can  be  avoided,  while 
we  shall  explain  the  few  we  are  compelled  to  employ.  Our  aim  will 
also  be,  not  so  much  to  explain  what  is  already  explained  in  one  or 
two  tracts  or  tractates  upon  the  subject,  as  to  unfold  what  is  not 
usually  explained,  and  to  give  our  readers  the  fruits  of  a  good  deal 
of  research  and  inquiry  which  they  will  not  easily  find  elsewhere 
ready  to  their  hands.  We  shall  rather  place  them  in  a  position  to 
judge  for  themselves,  and  to  follow  their  own  conclusions,  thaxk  enlarge 
upon  themes  and  schemes  in  a  manner  better  suited  to  a  special 
pleader  than  an  instructor.  Nor  is  it  an  unimportant  point  that  the 
writer  is  unconnected  with  any  Office  or  Society,  and  that  he  there- 
fore speaks  without  any  bias  to  particular  persons  or  plans,  and 
pun^ly  witli  a  view  to  the  information  and  interest  of  his  readers. 

First,  and  principally,  with  reference  to  Life  Assurance — a 
Company  established  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  lives,  proposes  to 
convert  a  physical  uncertainty  into  a  pecuniary  certainty.  Pro- 
verbially, one  of  the  most  uncertain  events  in  the  whole  round 
of  oceurrences,  is  the  time  of  any  individual's  death,  but  although 
the  duration  of  one  person's  life  is  so  uncertain,  the  duration  of  a 
considerable  number  of  healthy  individuals'  lives  can  be  reduced  to 
an  average  of  figures,  which  long  experience  has  proved  to  be  as 
fixed  as  any  law  of  Nature.  Not  more  assignable  is  the  course  of  the 
snn  and  the  orbits  of  the  stars,  than  is  the  collective  duration  of  human 
life  in  a  large  number  of  ordinarily  healthy  men  and  women.  The 
great  aim  has  been  to  arrive  at  ihe  precLie  knowledge  of  the  duration 
of  Assunince  life  collectively,  and  not  to  conjecture  it  loosely  and 
vaguely—  as  for  many  years  even  professional  men  were  compelled 
to  do  ;  with  this  aim  a  true  Rate  of  Mortality  has  been  sought  after 
by  noting  the  birtlis  and  deaths  of  a  given  number  of  persons  in  a 
town  or  distinct.  From  observations  of  this  kind  at  Northampton 
and  Carlisle  arose  the  two  well-known  Mortality  Tables,  terniedy 
respectively,  the  Northampton  and  Carlisle.  The  former,  bemg 
earlier,  was  the  table  adopted  by  the  earlier  offices  ;  the  latter,  which 
is  the  later,  and  far  the  truer,  is  the  basis  of  most  modem  business. 
But,  since  its  adoption  still  truer  Tables  have  been  formed,  which  are 
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founded  on  the  returns  made  to  the  Registrar- General,  and  these  ire 
called  the  English  Ijiie-Tables.  Dr.  Farr,  attached  to  the  RegistrwV 
oflBce,  has  carefully  observed  the  Registration  returns,  and  improved 
the  Life-Tables;  so  that  now  we  have  really  correct  and  reliabk 
data  of  tlie  expectation  of  human  life  from  any  given  age  up  » 
death.  We  are  so  near  the  i-eal  mortality,  that  future  knowledge 
will  not  probably  materially  interfere  with  practical  results  in  Assnr- 
ance  business. 

Let  it  be,  then,  distinctly  understood  that,  although  different 
offices  have,  from  their  dates  of  establishment,  employed  different 
Tables,  simply  because  they  could  only  take  the  best  of  their  own 
day  and  date,  yet,  from  the  Tables  we  now  have  we  can  predict,  with 
certainty,  the  duration  of  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  lives  to  afford 
us  an  accrafjf.'.  This  last  point  is  important;  for,  if  the  number  be 
too  small  for  an  average,  we  tend  towards  the  uncertainty  of  indi- 
vidual life;  but,  if  the  number  be  considerable,  then  whatever 
casualties  happen  (short  of  a  raging  pestilence,  or  an  unforeseen 
calamity  of  an  exterminating  nature),  the  shorter  lives  of  some  will 
he  compensated  by  the  longer  Hves  of  others.  Every  person,  upon 
admittance  to  an  Assurance  Company,  undergoes  a  medical  eli- 
mination ;  and,  upon  his  health  being  pronounced  fair,  he  is  enrolled 
amongst  the  assured ;  and  the  experience  of  evciy  such  office  has 
shown  that  the  mortality  recorded  has  always  been  more  or  leM 
within  the  limits  of  the  tabular  expectation.  As  the  old  Tables, 
particularly  the  Northampton,  ware  too  imperfect  for  accurate  re- 
sults, the  ollices  adopting  them  have  had  to  make  use  of  a  counter^ 
poise,  by  a  special  arrangement  in  the  distribution  of  their  surjdus ; 
and  thus  thu  evil  has  been  compensated  in  some  degree,  though  not 
altogether,  because  some  gain  what  others  have  lost.  For  instance, 
the  old  Northampton  Table  (constructed  about  1782)  was  the  basis 
of  the  calculations  of  the  great  Ecjui table  Society'.  As  it  i*epresented 
human  healthy  life  to  be  shorter  than  it  really  was  and  is,  the  rates 
charged  u])on  that  Table  are  too  high  ;  and,  consequently,  the 
Equitable  Society  have  had  a  ditference  from  the  true  rate,  in  its 
own  favour,  of  from  55  to  2(3  per  cent.,  according  to  the  ages  of  the 
Assured  ;  and  its  own  nioi*e  recently  published  experience  of  its  own 
mortality  proves  that  its  charges  have  been  too  high  by  one-half  at 
several  ages,  and  by  one-quai*ter  at  others.  These  diffei'ences  of 
Tables  and  charges  in  the  various  Companies  create  difficulties  of 
adjustment  and  valuation  in  the  periodical  investigations  of  the 
aft'airs  of  those  Companies ;  but  upon  them  we  shall  touch  as  httle 
as  may  be — at  least,  in  this  present  Paper. 

When  we  have  obtained  a  true  Table  of  Mortalitv,  we  have  what 
may  be  said  to  corresjiond  to  the  cost  price,  or  producing  pnce,  of  a 
shopkeeper's  or  manufacturer's  goods.  A  Life- Assurance  office  will 
not  assure  lives  upon  this  cost  price,  but  upon  such  addition  to  it  as 
will  leave  a  margin  for  all  expenses  and  contingencies,  and  a  surplus 
after  all  deaths.  Its  directors  and  nuuiagei*s,  thei'efore,  have  the 
tabular  rates  properly  calculated  for  all  ordinary  business — a  Table 
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of  Mortality,  which  shows  them,  as  it  will  show  all,  the  net  cost  of 
the  article  in  which  they  deal — ^viz..  Assurances  of  hnman  lives. 
They  are  sure,  from  general  and  infallible  experience,  that  this  net 
price  will  not  greatly  vary  within  any  given  period.  A  manufao- 
turer  can  make  cheaper  at  one  time  than  another;  the  Life-Assnranoe 
Company  never  can,  as  the  law  of  mortality  seldom  greatly  alters. 
All  that  need  be  said  on  this  point  is,  that  human  life  has  markedly 
improved  within  the  last  thu'ty  years,  owing  probably  to  increased 
medical  skill  and  advanced  hygiene — or,  the  science  of  health.  But 
life  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  known  and  fixed  quantity ;  and  so 
also  is  its  pecuniary  value,  which  any  man  can  ascertain  for  any  age 
by  an  inspection  of  the  Carlisle  or  English  Life-Tables. 

The  net  cost  of  assuring  life  is  called  the  'pure  premiwm^  and  the 
gross  charge  made  by  a  Life  office  is  called  the  loaded  preminmj  or, 
in  plainer  language,  the  gross  or  tabular  premium — ^being  that  which 
stands  opposite  to  each  age  in  the  Tables  issued  by  the  various 
offices.  Now,  the  addition  made  to  the  pure  premium,  in  order  to 
constitute  it  the  loaded  premium,  is  usually  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 
No  ordinary  person,  probably,  will  concern  himself  about  the  net  or 
pure  premium,  that  being  held  to  be  an  office  secret.  Take  an 
example  :  A  man  of  thirty  years  of  age  next  birthday  would  find  the 
net  cost,  or  pure  premium,  for  assuring  £100  at  his  death,  to  be 
£1  18s.  6d.  per  animm — that  being  the  sum  which  actually  repre- 
sents the  risk  incurred  by  the  Company  every  year  in  guaranteeing 
him  £100  at  death.  But  in  the  Tables  of  Premiums  issued  by  the 
Companies  there  will  be  set  opposite  to  age  thirty,  charges  of  from 
£2  I'^A.  M.  ])er  annum  to  £2  5s.  per  annum,  varying  according  to 
the  j)articul}ir  office,  its  plans  and  its  practice;  yet  in  evenr  office 
the  cost  U)  it  is  the  same,  whatever  its  charge  may  be.  The  ex- 
pensfs  of  ct)ndiicting  the  business  vary  gi'eatly  in  different  offices, 
but  not  the  actual  prime  cost  of  the  business  transacted.  It  will  con- 
sidenihly  facilitate  the  undei*standing  of  office  procedure,  if  this  truth 
be  lM)me  in  mind ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  repeated  that,  so  far 
as  the  mere  net  cost  goes,  no  one  office  has  any  advantage  over 
another.  Kcjually  certain,  too,  is  it  that  every  office  must  receive  the 
premium  intact  every  year,  in  order  to  meet  the  ultimate  demand  to  be 
made  at  the  payer's  death  ;  and,  until  that  event  takes  place,  it  must 
put  out  these  suras  to  the  best  interest.  The  charges  are  made 
n{>on  this  ]u*esumption.  Multiply  the  number  of  such  cases  to  any 
amount  you  please,  and  you  have  the  simplest  and  purest  forms  of 
Life  Assurance ;  which,  in  other  words,  is  the  careful  preservation 
and  continual  inij)rovement,  at  interest,  of  annual  payments  regularly 
made  by  tlie  Assurer  to  the  office. 

Out  of  the  addition  made  to  the  net  premium  or  the  actual  cost, 
the  office  takes  its  expenses  of  conducting  affairs ;  and  from  that 
addition  also  derives,  if  things  be  carefully  managed,  a  considerable 
Bur[)lus,  just  as,  in  ever}'-day  trade,  the  shopkeeper  or  master  lives 
out  of  his  profit  and  lays  by  a  surplus,  if  any  be  derivable  from  his 
business.     It  is,  therefore,  in  all  cases  out  of  the  margin  that  Life* 
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Assurance  offices  and  common  tradespeople  tlirive.     If  in  anv  h- 
stance  a  man  spends  more  than  his  margin,  he   comes  into  diffi- 
culties, and  so  also  does  a  Life  office,  and  the  cause  of  failure  ia 
such  an  institution  never  can  be  a  failure  of  the  principles  of  ibe 
science  ;  hut  either  a  prodigal  expenditure,  or  a  lack  of  business,  the 
latter  not  being  always  disconnected  from  the  former,  since  a  com- 
pany seeing  its  business  decline,  too  fi-equentl y  spends  what  ought  to 
be  reserved  in  the  ho|K)  to  procure  more  by  advertising  and  canvas- 
sing.     We  coidd  easily  show  how  continuous  a  parallel  might  be 
drawn  l)etween  the  ordinary  requisites  of  common  commercial  life 
and  those  of  a  Life- Assurance  company  in  these  resi>ects.     There  has 
never  vet  lK?en  an  instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  science  of  Life 
Assurance  as  now  understood,  or  the  failure  of  any  office,  merely  in 
consequence  of  the  incon'cctness  of  the  principles  of  the  science. 
They  may  be  considered  as  inconti-overtible  and  infallible.     If  we 
could  insure  g<x)d  conduct,  as  we  can  insure  good  lives,  there  would 
never  be  any  cause  of  complaint.     The  principles  of  the  business  are 
7)10 thcmat teal,  the  conductor  of  it,  alas  I  are  mortal,  not  merely  in  the 
business  sei.-.^e  of  that  word,  but  also  in  its  moral  acceptance. 

It  will  now  not  Ikj  ditficult  to  explain  and  understand  what  are 
meant  by  the  so-called  Profits  of  a  Life  office.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  aiv  no  j>rofits  ;  this  term  being  a  misnomer  as  applied  to  a  busi- 
ness, in  which  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for  speculation,  and  in 
which  events  can  be  pretty  accurately  foretold  uj)on  the  broad  scale. 
As,  however,  various  companies  advertise  their  profits,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  retain  an  objectionable  mode,  surjtlua  would  hv  a  better 
term,  and  deceive  no  one.  Sui'plus  or  profit  simply  arises  from  the 
excess  of  charges  which  offices  make  over  the  net  or  cost  price  of 
assurance,  and  must  be  chiefly*  derivable  from  the  additions  made 
at  every  age  to  the  pure  premiums.  As  thei*e  are  mostly  *Jo  or  30 
per  cent,  more  than  is  really  necessaiy,  out  of  these  there  will, 
in  due  time,  acHTue  a  considerable  surplusage.  TIus  will  not  be  to 
the  amount  of  the  whole  additions  to  the  pui^e  premiums,  Injcause 
the  expenses  of  the  offices  must  also  be  paid  out  of  that  fund :  but 
in  all  cases  where  the  business  is  judiciouslv  and  economicallv  con- 
ducted,  a  suqdus  will  accnie  out  of  the  whole  additions  to  the  pure 
premiums,  less  the  ex])enses  of  the  management,  and  it  will  form  a 
reserve  fund  for  the  apportionment  of  btmufivs  or  additions  to  policies 
— the  term  bnnioi  being  alike  objectionable  to  the  well-infonned,  and 
attractive  to  the  ignorant.  There  cannot  be  a  bo/iuji  where  all  con- 
sists of  re[)ayments  of  what  has  l)een  overcharged — of  returns  of 
what  the  assured  have  paid  in  excess. 


•  We  say  vhifjttt^  because  we  wish  not  to  embarrass  tlie  stnt^'uient  with  » 
multiplicity  of  tletails  ;  but,  if  we  wore  writiiijr  technically,  we  hIiouM  jMirtiCTibriie 
four  or  tive  source'*  of  surplus,  and  osjiecially,  1,  the  impr<)vement  of  the  preiniuiitf 
at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  that  assumed  by  the  t»ffice  as  its  l^asis.  2.  Tlw 
diminution  of  mortality  amongst  the  Assured  below  the  rate  calculated  upon, 
according  to  the  Table  of  Mortality  ado])ted.  These  two  sources  ore  the  principal 
ones  which  can  now  be  relied  upon  to  any  extent. 
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These  simple  explanations,  if  rightly  understood,  will  dispel  a  large 
ftmonnt  of  illusion  as  to  the  pecnliar  advantages  of  some  puffing 
offices.  One  office  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of  its  business,  so 
greatly  exceed  another  as  to  give  much  higher  and  equitably  appor- 
tioned "  bonuses  "  with  safety  and  prosperity.  They  all  deal  in  the 
same  commodity — at  the  same  cost  price — and  in  the  same  public 
market.  Differences  of  conduct,  of  zeal,  prudence,  and  economy 
will,  of  course,  create  considerable  diffisrences  in  final  results,  but 
not  so  much  amongst  high  and  honourable  offices  as  is  commonly 
imagined.  Investigation  would  soon  show  the  unsoundness  of  cer- 
tain advertised  advantages  in  this  or  that  office,  but  we  have  not 
space  for  more  than  a  few  sentences  on  this  head. 

In  comparing  any  two  Life  offices,  it  may  be  found  that  one 
charges  a  higher  premium  at  the  first  entrance  than  the  other  by 
(say)  10  or  15  per  cent.  Let  the  higher  charging  office  be  A,  and  the 
lower  charging  office  B.  Now  A  will  have  more  of  surplus  to  divide 
than  B,  because  it  has,  every  year,  charged  and  received  more  money, 
and  has  put  out  that  excess  to  interest.  But  the  Assurer  in  B,  though 
receiving  a  less  addition  to  his  policy  of  Assurance,  has  obtained  the 
equivalent  in  his  original  saving  by  paying  a  lower  premium  every 
year.  Wo  have  made  numerous  calculations,  showing  that  such  a 
present  saWng  is  equal  to  a  deferred  bonus,  if  such  saving  be  put  out 
to  interest.     Let  the  following  tabular  extract  suffice : — 

COMPARISON   OF   PRESENT   AND   PROSPECTIVE  ADVANTAGES 
OF  A  AND  B  OFFICES,  IN  ASSURANCES  OF  £1,000. 


A  life  of 

I'rcmium!*   Premiums 

Annual 

Equivalent  to  a 

Sum  asAurable  at  once  in  B 

A.-furor. 

in  B.      1     in  A. 

Savinjf  in  B. 

present  bonus  of 

fur  the  higher  prem.  of  A. 

C    8.    d.    C    P.    d.    £    B.    d. 

!     £     8.    d. 

£        8.     d. 

25 

It)     0     0  22     2     G    3     2     G 

IGi     0     0 

1,164,     0     0 

.^o 

2n  15     0  25     1     8     t     G     8 

1  209     0     0 

1,209     0     0 

35 

2a     8     4  2S  It     2    5     5  10 

22G     0     0 

1,22G     0     0 

40 

27     7     G:33     2     G'  5  15     0 

210     0     0 

1,210     0     0 

45 

:i2  17     GMS  13     4 

5  15  10 

170     0     0 

1,170    0    0 

It  is  inaniftst,  in  the  above  tabular  comparison,  that  a  person  wish- 
inL'-  to  assure  at  (say)  age  ;>0  for  £1,000  at  death,  has  the  choice  of  a 
present  and  continued  annual  sa\nng  of  £i  6s.  8d.,  or  a  deferred 
advantaire  called  a  bonus,  according  to  his  preference  of  B  or  A.  Both 
lie  cannot  have.  The  only  (luestion  is,  which  will  he  forego  ?  Nor 
can  A  be  said  to  be  a  better  otlice  than  B,  merely  because  it  gives 
laruf'r  ailditions  to  a  ]K)licy.  It  charges  more  at  tirst,  and  gives  more 
at  last.  Tims  the  same  charge  which  A  makes  at  first  will  in  B 
pro«Mire  at  lirst  a  larger  assuiance,  that  is,  £l,'20l>,  instead  of  £1,000 
in  A.  'Jhe  above  iigures  ai*e  founded  upon  the  actual  rates  of  two 
existing  otlices  -  B  n^presenting  nearly  the  lowest  charge  of  any 
of  lice,  and  A  the  ordinary  charge  of  most  of  the  higher  offices, 
thoujrh  not  the  highest. 
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Mach  mystery  prevails  in  connection  with  tlie  mode  of  calcukifiuf 
and  apportioning^  the  shares  of  the  profits,  or  surplus,  to  the  Bevenl 
Assurers  in  a  Company.  This  is,  indeed,  the  most  abstruse  and  rwllr 
difficult  part  of  the  whole  manappement  of  the  funds  of  a  Life  office. 
The  Actuary  who  devotes  himself  to  this  department,  is  generallr 
well  informed  ui>on  these  his  special  topics,  and  most  commonlT 
does  and  advises  much  as  he  pleases  in  relation  to  them  ;  Director! 
and  the  Assured  themselves — ^particularly  the  latter — neither  nnd«^ 
stand,  nor  care  to  study,  such  purely  technical  and  often  complicated 
details.     Here,  then,  there  is  much  room  for  delusive  representation, 
if  it  bo  designed  ;  and  as  even  Actuaries  themselves  are  scarcely 
agreed  »pon  the  best  or  the  most  equitable  modes  of  valuation  of  » 
Company's  affairs,  and  distribution  of  its  surplusage,  a  wide  difference 
of  advertised  results  is  observable.     The  uninitiated  Assurer  may  be 
thoroughly  perplexed  upon  these  points,  and  find  them  so  hopelessly 
intricate,  that  he  will  probably  content  himself  with  confidence  itt 
tlie  officers  of  the  Company.     There,  with  nearly  all  Assurers,  the 
whole  matter  begins  and  ends.     The  Directors,  too,  have  their  own 
affiiirs  to  trouble  them,  and  conceive  it  enough  to  provide  and  pay 
highly  a  well-recommended  Actuary.    With  this  officer,  then,  ulti- 
mately, the  whole  management  and  responsibility  rests.     He  may 
carry  out  his  own  views  for  a  long  series  of  years,  to  the  serions 
detnmcnt  of  the  Assured ;  or,  on  the   other   liand,   he  }mtij  (and 
happily  it  may  bo  affirmed  that  he  now  generally  dotv)  act  carc^fuUy, 
conscientiously,  and  correctly.     It  is  not,  however,  the  Ix^st  mathe- 
maticians who  always  make  the  best  Actuaries.     High  conscientious- 
ness, and  a  genius  for  practical  finance,  are  of  moi'e  conse(]uoii«^  to 
such  an  officer  than  high  mathematics,  which  arc  seldom  brought 
into  use  in  ordinary  Assurance  business.     There   are  also  eminent 
mathematicians  who  act  privately  as  Consulting  Actuaries  to  the 
various  Companies,  and  who,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  or  at  the  periods 
of  valuation  of  the  Company's  assets  and  liabilities,  are  frequently 
referred  to  as  being  able  to  give  an  authoritative  and  valuable  opinion. 
No  Company,  therefore,  need  go  far  wrong,  even  under  somewhat 
inferior  but  honest  management,  while  a  few  pounds  will  secure  the 
advice  and  direction  of  an  acknowledged  authority,  well  versed  in 
the  intricacies  of  Assurance  and  finance. 

There  are  now  in  existence,  in  our  own  country,  alx)ut  one  hundred 
and  sixty  Life- Assurance  offices,  which  in  the  aggregate  guarantee 
assured  sums  amounting  to  little  less  than  two  hiuidred  millions 
sterling !  Their  aggi'egate  annual  income  probably  exceeds  seven 
millions  sterling,  and  tlicy  probably  exix?nd  half-a-million  annually 
in  tninsacting  their  business.  These  are,  indeed,  woiulerful  i-esults, 
when  we  call  to  mind  how  recent  has  Ix'on  the  date  of  extensive 
and  accurate  Lifo-Assunnice  contracts,  and  how  slow  the  proprc>s 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  earliest  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Corjx)ration  was  not  invested  with  the  j)ower  of  granting  Assurances 
at  rates  of  premium  calculated  according  to  age,  until  the  8th  of 
October,  1807  ;  and  it  was  only  as  recently  as  the  8th  of  May,  1845, 
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MKneral  is  (o  secure  for  the  pablic  a  better  article  at  a  lower  priw, 
S  even  to  creat«  a  market  where  none  previously  existed,  as  well 

to  promote  tlie  use  of  commodities  on  an  extended  scale,  so, 
ailar  advantn^s — -miilalie  mulandi* — must  follow  &om  tie  eata- 
iahmfjut  of  Dew  Life-Assurance  Coropamcs ;  tbat  the  old  and  ex- 
osive  Compttntes  will  be  eoinpBlled  to  be  moi-e  liijeral ;  and  that 
gilance  and  devotion  to  the  intoresta  of  the  office  will  bo  largely  in- 
eased.  To  a  limit«d  extent,  some  of  these  pleas  may  be  applicable ; 
it  certain  essential  diSerences  lictween  the  basinesfi  of  Aseomuca 
Boes  and  that  of  other  mercantile  concerns  must  be  oitaerved.  In 
e  extended  use  of  the  ueccssarics  of  life,  and  in  the  increased 
osumption  of  manafactvircd  articles,  the  cost  of  produce  and  pro- 
lotion,  or  manufacture,  may  be  diminished  by  the  profits  creating 
ipital,  which  will  return  into  the  respective  businesses ;  thas  more 
JDed  labour  will  be  broaght  into  action,  and  then  will  follow  a 
ibdivision  of  labour  in  the  several  processes  of  prodootion.  V otliina; 
nilogons  to  this  can  take  place  in  Life  otfic«s,  unless  it  be  found 
,  the  employment  of  the  highest  medical  science  in  advising  npm 
10  acceptance  of  the  proposed  lives.  Such  atlvanta^,  howtivttr, 
isimply  a  closer  approximation  to  the  true  mortality  of  select  Uvea 
BOngst  a  class  which  is  superior  to  the  average,  and  to  whom  tile 
remiums  charged  in  the  Tables  do  not  rcsUy  apply,  as  they  were 
Wided  upon  the  average  of  society  at  large. 

Certainly,  in  so  Ear  as  this  truest  law  of  mortality  is  ascertained, 
lare  may  be  ground  for  some  redaction  of  the  preminma.  Let  n^ 
lerofore,  consider  to  what  such  reduction  woiiid  lead.  Nearly  all 
omjianies,  arguing  from  the  ascertained  experience  supposed,  would 
}  indiii'in!  ur  iM;ri|n.'lIi'd  til  ivducc  their  premiums,  and  the  necessary 
L'li   ■  ,,■,   v.  ..'li   I  ■■    -I  !  i\i''l  to  a  greater  or  less  degree; 

1  !  ■■  iiv  whii-h  had  the  best  liyea 

oulil   W   :)(iv|:io.l  IIS  Ihv  i-uio  \'»r  miiny,  if  not  all  others.      Thus  it 

clf:if  tiiat,  iimicr  sui'li  a  procfdure,  the  benefit  of  selection  would 
isappear  ;  for  al!  cannot  have  the  best  lives,  and,  in  proportion  as 
10  lives  of  the  general  population  were  insured,  so  there  would  be 
continually  increasing  approximation  to  the  average  mortality  of 
le  nation — the  advantage  of  the  few  would  be  given  to  the  many, 
nd  cca.se  to  bo  an  advantage. 

Evcrj-  oftlce  thrives  in  pn>jjortion  to  the  selection  of  its  lives.  The 
lore  cautious  tlic  admission,  the  more  continuous  the  season  of 
rosperily.     What  is  technically  termed  "  the  benefit  of  selection," 

simply  the  benefit  of  early  and  continual  caution  in  rejecting  un- 
lunii  lives.  Itolnx  your  strictness,  and  yon  relax  the  sinews  of  your 
reiifth.  The  Scylla  and  the  Charybdia  of  Life  offices  are — scarcity 
r  irii'id  business,  and  abundance  of  bad  business.  To  one  or  the 
ibcr  llicy  ai'e  constantly  tending,  in  these  days  of  striving  and 
eating  al»)ut  for  Lvcs  to  assure.  No  one  knows  the  keenness  of 
le  competition  until  they  are  engaged  in  it.  We  have  counted 
lore  than  tvu  IIhiiii"iihI  Directore  of  British  Life  and  Fire  Insurance 
ffices.     Every  one  of  the  two  thousand  is  a  secret  friend  to  his 
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policies  iiiciutle  a  few  annuities,  yet   they  ai-c  for  small  aniou'jTs 
onlv  : — 

XEW  LIFE  ASSUK.VNCE  IX  30  COMPAXIES. 


i     Years. 

1 

Policies 

in 
Nuiiiber. 

Amount  Assured. 

AvtT.iire  of 

I  .ICQ 
PliIlvV. 

1 

'     lSo2 
1S5:5 

;    ii<o4 

1     1M03 
21,'.':!U 
2:i,7!i'o 

£ 

G,3g1.C20 

7,4»;.o.S';s 

'       7,74.3,719 

€ 

3-31 
84il 
32i) 

1    Total 

C3,S18 

21,568,207 

&-^8 

It  will  Ix*  seen,  by  reference  to  the  Table  preceding  the  alK"»ve.  that 
the  total  business  of  Life  A.<sui*ance  may  l.>e  sujjposJod  to  have  :::- 
crea.'ied  miK^h  moiv  nii»iillv  in  the  three  vears  ISO^—r'^^-"!  t.  than  ii 
the  ihroe  years  I'T' !■'.♦- o'»-j I.  In  ls.3<»,  the  ineivase  was  «>1  ]vr  et-n:. 
on  the  business  of  tlu*  year  1^4:*J  :  in  1>^.31,  it  was  •"►  ^  yvr  ivr.i.  en 
the  vt-ar  1>^V».  The  larirest  increase,  however,  was  \7^'^  jn-r  cent.  .'li 
1^=.>2  :  which  will  account  for  the  incivase  in  1^^»4  Ix-inir  ur.lv  •■  * 
per  cent,  un  l>-^o.  Thus,  in  the  two  years  iJ^-V'-.r*!.  it  inciviiM-d  1 1  2"' 
per  (tent.  (»n  L^IV:  and  in  the  two  years  L^--»o-j4.  nearly  »1  **  ;-.r 
cent,  on  1>^'}'2.  Pn'suminir  that  the  new  business  thus  so  hirj^  Iv 
increased  be  sound  and  of  averafre  value,  the  above  statements  i!:-.>: 
be  most  «rratityins^  to  all  who  are  inteivsted  in  the  social  pn'^Ti^? 
of  the  coiinnuniiv. 

A  subject  of  hot  controversv,  within  the  last  few  veal's,  has  U-.r. 
tlie  e.\pens(»s  to  which  (»ilices  are  put  l.)y  the  ]>revailinir  eomj't-:!::'  n 
for  Ijife-Assui'ance  business.  AdmittitiLr  that  there  aiv  aloi;:  -iie 
huiulred  and  si.xty  exist  in ir  oflices.  and  that  the  annual  i'X])er.M:->  •■!' 
each  are,  (»n  the  averaL*"!',  cC->.<mm)  per  annum  (and  certainlv  vi-rv  It-w 
oilices  con<luct  tlieir  business  for  less,  while  many  spend  much  n:v':v». 
then  their  aLrereu-'nti'  annual  ex])endituiv  is  i'lN.».n«»n  p|..j.  annul::.  ■  r. 
in  round  nun d.>ers.  £'.'.«»( ».o(k».  Jlence  the  question  has  K-en  laj'.T.'' 
(liscu^>cd,  wheilier  ihis  sum  could  not  be  ivduced.  It  assTi'.v  :"."■■ 
could,  if  thei'c  weiv  no  need  for  a<lverti.<ements.  or  aLTcnts  <wi..i  ure 
]>fiid  ]ii'j"li  connni>si(»ns),  or  Directors  (who  have  hiirh  t'et"":.  -r 
Actujiries  of  eminence  (who  have  luLrh  salaries).  Um  the  «■::.  ■■•' 
will  say  tliey  have  more  need  than  ever  of  .-^ueh  auxiliaries.  :i:.u 
iliat.  wliile  iIk'  ki-en  cc.nnpei itioii  ot'  y<MinL''er  and  moiv  activi*  r'\.'.- 
(liniiiiislie^  the  l)ll^llless  of  the  older  ones,  it  rather  ineri-aM>  *!.' :r 
expense^:.  Ill  tnitli.  it  is  a  niMtter  of  serious  iloubi  wlu-i her  .-='.:.•.  - 
the  iiiiinri-oiis  cvi^iinLr  (»Hi''cs  c:in  stand  their  trronnd  aL."*''-"^*  '-^ 
nnr.'iiiin  iihj-  <■?.(!(  .ivtuirs  ot'  their*  cunijieiitor^i  to  outbid  a!.'i  ■.:*:;■ 
thciii  in  ihc  race  {nr  the  jmMic  la\onr. 

l''r"oni  these  7•(■nl;^l'k«^  we  mav  l>e  tlnMTjht  to  be  uidavov.r:i].]r  ti  :!.f 
whoh'sDnio  sintiiilii>  of  cniiipctit ion  in  tlicse  important  in>:::u*:':* 
If  may  be  (»bjected  that,  as   the   etfect  of  competition    in  ci'DinuTiv 
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in  general  is  to  secure  for  the  public  a  better  article  at  a  lower  price, 
and  even  to  create  a  market  where  none  previously  existed,  as  well 
as  to  promote  the  use  of  commodities  on  an  extended  scale,  so, 
similar  adv^antages — mutatis  mutandis — must  follow  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  new  Life-Assuranco  Companies ;  that  the  old  and  ex- 
clusive Companies  will  be  compelled  to  be  more  liberal ;  and  that 
Tigilancc  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  office  will  be  largely  in- 
ci*eased.  To  a  limited  extent,  some  of  these  pleas  may  be  applicable ; 
but  certain  essential  differences  between  the  business  of  Assurance 
offices  and  that  of  other  mercantile  concerns  must  be  observed.  In 
the  extended  use  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  the  increased 
consumption  of  manufactured  articles,  the  cost  of  produce  and  pro- 
duction, or  manufacture,  may  be  diminished  by  the  profits  creating 
capital,  which  will  return  into  the  respective  businesses ;  thus  more 
skilled  labour  will  be  brought  into  action,  and  then  will  follow  a 
subdiWsion  of  labour  in  the  several  processes  of  production.  Nothing 
analogous  to  this  can  take  place  in  Life  offices,  unless  it  be  found 
in  the  employment  of  the  highest  medical  science  in  advising  upon 
tlie  acceptance  of  the  proposed  lives.  Such  advantage,  however, 
is  simply  a  closer  approximation  to  the  true  mortality  of  select  lives 
amongst  a  class  wluch  is  superior  to  the  average,  and  to  whom  the 
Premiums  charged  in  the  Tables  do  not  really  apply,  as  they  were 
founded  upon  the  average  of  society  at  large. 

Certainly,  in  so  far  as  this  truest  law  of  mortality  is  ascertained, 
there  may  be  ground  for  some  reduction  of  the  premiums.  Let  us, 
therefore,  consider  to  what  such  reduction  woidd  lead.  Nearly  all 
Companies,  arguing  from  the  ascertained  experience  supposed,  would 
be  induced  or  compelled  to  reduce  their  premiums,  and  the  necessary 
vigilance  in  selection  would  be  relaxed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ; 
that  is,  the  experience  of  the  company  which  had  the  best  lives 
would  be  accepted  as  the  rule  for  many,  if  not  all  others.  Thus  it 
is  clear  that,  under  such  a  procedure,  the  henefit  of  selection  would 
disappear  ;  for  all  cannot  have  the  best  Hves,  and,  in  proportion  as 
the  lives  of  the  general  poj)ulation  were  insured,  so  there  would  be 
a  continually  increasing  approximation  to  the  average  mortality  of 
the  nation — the  advantage  of  the  few  would  bo  given  to  the  many, 
and  cease  to  be  an  advantage. 

Ever}-  oflice  thrives  in  proportion  to  the  selection  of  its  lives.  The 
niore  cautious  the  admission,  the  more  continuous  the  season  of 
prosperity.  What  is  technically  termed  "  the  benefit  of  selection," 
is  simply  the  benefit  of  early  and  continual  caution  in  rejecting  un- 
sound lives.  Relax  your  stnctness,  and  you  relax  the  sinews  of  your 
strength.  The  Scylla  and  the  Charybdis  of  Life  offices  are — scarcity 
of  good  business,  and  abundance  of  bad  business.  To  one  or  the 
other  they  are  constantly  tending,  in  these  days  of  striving  and 
beating  about  for  lives  to  assure.  No  one  knows  the  keenness  of 
the  competition  until  they  are  engaged  in  it.  We  have  counted 
more  than  two  thousand  Directors  of  British  Life  and  Fire  Insurance 
offices.     Every  one  of  the  two  thousand  is  a  secret  friend  to  his 
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olficc,  Jind  a  foe  to  your  peace  until  jon  are  linked  with  liim.   Toi 
must  oitlier  assure  your  house  or  yourself,  or  both,  in  his  office. 

AVluit,  then,  are  the  limits  of  this  competition?  We  mavcot- 
jectui'e  them  to  Ix;  as  follows : — The  averagfe  annual  expenses  d 
an  olHi'o  Ix^int^  £'3,0(.M)  per  annum,  we  must  presume  that  it  c» 
sists  of  o.oou  assui-eTs,  whose  average  annual  payment  is  £lOpff 
head,  in  order  that  the  total  annual  incx)nie  may' be  £30,CH>>;iii 
this  income  allows  for  a  deduction  of  £10  per  cent,  for  the  annul 
exjH'nscs.  These  are  supposed  to  he  the  elements  of  a  fiiir  conditiiJi 
of  healthv  existence.  A  smaller  number  of  Assurers,  and  con» 
quently  smaller  income,  would  leave  the  fixed  expenses  nearly  tk 
same,  hut  make  their  proi>ortion  too  hea^'y  upon  the  smaller  bnanoi 
AVe  have  oidy  to  extend  these  elements,  and  we  shall  arrive  at  cm 
limits. 

What  is  the  supposed  number  of  assurable  lives  in  the  countiT? 
Mr.  Edwin  FaiTcn  and  others  have  concerned  themselves  in  aa- 
Bwerin^  this  question,  and  they  calcuhite  that  the  number  of  good 
and  a.**surahle  lives  in  this  country,  at  any  one  period,  and  of  tie 
class  likely  to  effect  assurances  that  may  cost  i£10  per  annum  <» 
the  avei-age,  is  never  more  than  600,000  persons.  Now,  under  tie 
preceding  case,  as  the  office  must  have  3,0(X)  customers,  it  deariy 
follows  that  2O0  such  offices  would  exhaust  all  the  commonly  asstn^ 
able  lives.  Were  there  more  than  200  such  offices,  the  average 
annual  ex]>enses  of  Life  Assurance  would  be  greater  thau  at  present; 
and,  therefore,  its  cost  to  the  public,  or  the  rates  of  premium,  pw- 
portionably  higher.  If  this  view  be  well-founde<l,  there  is  not  i 
very  large  sro])e  for  many  new  offices.  A  few  more  may  he  founded 
an(l,  if  well  supported,  tlourish  to  a  moderate  extent;  but  recent 
experience  has  ])roved  that  their  jsrreat  and  almost  unavoidable 
expenses  of  establishment  swallow  them  up,  or  lead  to  their  speedy 
amalgamation  with  other  older  and  abler  offices.  The  lean  lane 
have  first  att<»mptcd  to  feed  upon  the  fat  kine,  but  in  the  end  the  fat 
kine  take  their  revenge  upon  the  lean  kine,  who  can  but  grow  kaner 
if  thev  ivfiise  to  fatten  the  fat  kine. 

Among  the  more  ivcent  allurements  to  Insurers,  what  is  colled 
the  half-pi'vmh.m  system  is  prominently  put  fom^'ard.  It  may  l« 
thus  ex])ressod : — ''  Half  the  annual  preminm  on  policies  for  the 
whole  of  life  may  remain  unpaid  for  the  first  seven  years,  on  the 
condition  that  5  per  cent,  interest  on  such  unpaid  half-premiums 
shall  be  paid  in  advance.''  This  is  undeniably  a  grt»at  jiccomnio- 
dation  to  Assurers  who  mav  Ix)  short  of  iva^lv  cash,  and  wlio<o 
means  are  likelv  to  increase  in  the  coui*se  of  the  seven  vears.  If  the 
Assured  should  die  within  the  seven  years,  the  policy  would  be  ]»ai'l? 
after  the  deduction  of  the  balance  of  half-])remium  unpaid.  If  tlie 
Assured  sul•^'ive  the  period,  then,  to  retain  the  pohcy  in  forct\  tho 
entire  premium,  as  originally  designed,  must  be  annually  paid,  an«i 
the  arrears  of  the  seven  half-ju'cmiums  may  l>e  either  liquidated  a^ 
once,  or  still  remain  to  be  deducted  fi'om  the  claim  at  death,  together 
W'ith  the  interest  then  unpaid.  This  plan  is  so  specious  that  ve 
see  it  frequently  advertised,  and  doubtless  it  is  often  adopted. 
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Let,  however,  the  Assurer  clearly  nnderstand  the  price  he  pays  for 
this  accommodation.  At  the  day  when  his  premium  becomes  due, 
lie  pays,  first,  half  his  premium  for  the  current  year;  next,  5  per 
oent.  on  each  half-premium  unpaid ;  and  5  per  cent,  upon  the  half- 
premium  just  due,  which  he  withholds.  The  office  obtains  a  pretty 
Bsfe  investment  of  one-half  of  the  premium  at  5  per  cent. :  safe,  if 
the  Assurer  decease  before  the  septennial  period ;  safe,  if  he  abandon 
Ins  policy  before  or  after ;  while,  when  more  than  five  years  have 
elape^ed,  the  half-premiums  already  paid  are  sufficient  to  cover  the 
risk  of  the  assurance  for  seven  years.  But  the  man  who  is  thus 
drawn  in  to  effect  an  assurance,  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  merely 
taking  long  credit  from  the  office,  and  paying  full  interest  into  the 
bargain  ;  and  the  chances  are  that  he  may  be  disposed,  through  un- 
foreseen difficulties,  to  abandon  his  policy,  or  to  allow  the  half-pre- 
miums to  accumulate  all  his  lifetime,  and  be  deducted  with  interest 
at  his  decease,  and  thus  greatly  diminish  his  family's  claim. 

Nor  is  this  practice  to  be  commended  to  the  consideration  of  eveiy 
office.  Directors  should  know  that  they  cannot  adopt  it,  unless  the 
balf-premiums  paid,  added  to  the  interest  on  the  half-premiums  in 
arrear,  exceed,  on  the  average  of  seven  years,  the  rate  payable  for  a 
term-policy*  of  seven  years.  The  plan,  therefore,  is  most  advantageous 
to  offices  charging  high  rates,  and  is  not  desirable  when  low  rates 
are  demanded ;  nor  is  it  applicable  to  the  timi-iyroftt  scale  of  most 
offices.  Another  disadvantage  to  the  office  is  that  the  Assurer,  upon 
this  plan,  may  contmuo  his  policy  without  re-examination  of  health, 
while  he  may  (if  the  rates  are  low)  have  been  paying  little  more  than 
lor  a  tonu-assurance  of  seven  years.  K  it  should  be  supposed  that 
managers  could  adopt  this  plan  for  a  longer  period  than  seven  years, 
it  is  to  1x3  observed  that,  although  they  thus  put  out  their  money  at 
a  high  rate  of  interest  (probably  higher  than  that  inscribed  in  their 
tabular  calculations),  yet  the  law  of  mortality  is  all  the  time  in 
operation  ;  and,  if  any  considerable  portion  of  their  capital  were  thus 
invested,  although  the  nominal  assets  of  the  Society  may  appear 
to  be  satisfactory,  the  available  funds  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  claims,  unless  counteractive  measures  had  been  taken  in 
other  forms,  which  must  be  attended  with  corresponding  disad- 
vantage. Fui'tliermore,  when  an  office  invests  its  money  in  mort- 
gages and  other  similar  securities,  it  frequently  obtains  additional 
business  from  the  pai'ties  concerned ;  and  all  such  business  is  for- 
feited in  the  case  of  half- premium  assurance.  Such  a  plan,  there- 
fore, will  chiefly  suit  young  offices  with  a  large  paid-up  capital,  or 
older  offices  charging  high  rates  of  premium. 

One  of  the  advantages  secured,  perhaps,  by  the  competition  which 


•  A  Term  Pol ict/  means  an  assurance  for  a  given  number  of  years  only,  as  five  or 
seven ;  the  prcminnis  for  which  arc  naturally  less  than  those  for  a  whole  Life 
Assurance,  the  risk  to  tlie  office  being  reduced  to  a  chance  of  death  within  the 
•SBigned  term.  After  that,  the  contract  ends.  Such  policies  are  frequently  used 
to  protect  creditors  in  the  business  of  loans,  and  are  very  useful  as  well  as  easy. 


.^so 
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lias  mi\i\c  it  iinjJi'Vjiiivc  upou  ilio  oUlei'  ofrices  to  bccoric  iiv^r..  ]"•- 
tliaii    was  their  wonT,  is  this: — It    ha«l   ahvavs  been  xlw  i'.>*..:: 
(U'clniv  a   ])«ili<*v  wholly  rorlritiiMl  when   oiu»  m*  ijiovf  |it\'!h:  r>  " 
li^lt  imi)alil  :   whtM-ehy  a  porscni  who  had  lor  yt'ars  |uiiu'tually  :i!*- -: 
to  \\\c  liolici'  of  iln?  tjllic'i',  ihat  his  ri-iicwal  |iiV7iiiiiin  was  «ri--  -  . 
oiu^   iii^tajjcf  of  iK'Lrh'<-'t  oi'  inahilily.  h»st  all  tin*  l»i']i«.*t;*<  Mt'  ■»■;■.  ' 
pmictuality.      Now.   howi'vci",  il    h:is   ht'cnino   the  lial»:T   ot'  .  •'[  •  . 
Tt'fiiiMi  a  cfrtaiu  portion  oi'thi;  premiums  }):ii«l  — alw.-ivs  a  >•:•.•■••  '  ■ 
tioM    loi"   the   risk   Mirluiillv    iiicur:"i'«l.      SiU'h    a   rtiin*.'<v;,,ii  ).  .^ 

« 

Cniivi(.h>rLMl   to   be  the   iifiiiost    tlair  couhl  be  I'xpi'etetl  :   b'lT  ;.  *   : 
aeeonnnoihition   lias   been   proposed,  tniil  althoiiii'b    iint.   w.-  '    . 
ailo])te(l   by   more  than   one  or  two  olliees.  yet  it  a]»pi  :ir^  :■■  ' 
wortliy   ol*  ucMieral   a<lop'!i)n.       No   pi'«»vi>:o!i   havlii'^   Ir'h.:'  ■ 
iiiade  tor  what,  nnhji]>]»ily,  is  too  et>]nm<»n  a   case   in  tht-  l..^- 
Ih.'il   hir_:t*  elapses  of  ])ersons  who-^e  ineonu-s  are  lU-riveil  IV"'..'.  :  ". 
sions,   namely,  a   tem]H)]'Mi'y  {jiijnre  of  re>oiiree.  pei-'han^  i-.'  ::.•< 
])erio(l    when    (he    insurance   (>nice  remits   its   n«»tief   «.i'    i' ,■  ;.• 
]»'.vmium   bein^r   dne — it    oeenri'ed   to  an   Aeins'T-v  il;aT  a  lev.-   •  ! 
suspension   mi'jht  be  admitted,  the  I'tfeoi  i^i'  wldeh  i>  a<  J'  '.'    v  > 
paiMy  who  may  be  in^urecl.  hut  from  unlbrf^et'ii  emei'ji  i:iii-»'.:  .-.•.  ■ 
himself  unahle  to   pay   h'<  prenn'um.  will  be  allnwiMi  io:i-.>  ,.:•■  *  . 
to  i'\e)\"!>t' t  he  privile'jiMif  .vMsp-.-ndiuLT  the  pjivuient  «)t'^'j.-:i  !■:■.•■. 
(he   havinu'   alieajly   ]»ai<l    three  or  mi>ri'  p!\'miu?ns  a:   h  a-.'    .  -.; 
]>oliey    will    he   end«»rsed    wi;h   a   eonee»:eiii  ot"    Ik   enn" !'.';..' 
holder  thereof  haxiu'^'  ii    in  hi<  power  at  anv  ti!re  ;.»  .«''.■• 
d(  hi  ineurr-ed  np«»n  it,  dl' premiums  unpaid,  and  intiv-"*'  •■■ 
coiirM'  should  he  deei'a<e  in  tl'.e  interim,  the  di'b:  iir.i^i  ]  ,• 
fi'um  the  su!n  ])aid  to  his  exeeu'tn'>. 

.\nM;hi'!'  impi'ovemen!    nnw  IVcijUently  adt'»p!e  I  i«*,   T':.e  i 
■ihaf  an  A^•^u?•er  luay  a-  any  tinnMernrna!e  hi--  tiiinre  i-iv:  . 
ei:  her  reecive  a  re'in-n  «»fa  junpuriMin  of  ilu-  i«ri-i:i:u»n«»  \\ '..' 
jiaid.  <n'  ;in  euuixalent    re'.luriii»n    shall  hi'   ini'.'te  upo"    ; ' 
af  er  hi--  »H  ath.    A'rrs    low.  however,  i.**  ihi-  i-fiii-i-*-  t"\  :\\'-  - 
T'llueed    aouranee  a;    tin'   tina*  o!'  i^■^uil'lr  t he  iMdi'-'i"-.  a' 
fin\'    f(»r« -ro    a    re-«'r\i'd    and    a?'hi'r:'r\     ii«»Wi'r   nl'  d:;dM-  '    •..  ■ 
.i\.«.^u:-ei'  a-^  ih-oy   >ee    li'    a:    the  pri-'nd  n*'  hi^  •iitlienh  !i->.      W".    , 
(i! ijiM-:  "iin    \\)  .-Hi  h   a  et'n-'iti.in  a<  the  fnnowin'^' bi-i;  -j  ;»:•:••.: 
til.'  i-s:!r(»f  the  jn»i.c_\  :   that  afb-r  I  In- piiviut-i::  « -f  thi   :■*":'::. 
ti;il  ;innu:il  pi-ij.eu]!!.  tin-  .\--r.vfr  >hail  !•.•  ifj-ivd-  -1  :j^  :•.•:'.>  _  - 
a    rri|iici-d   il- -.■.•".■;i!ic.-   ii>   be  e>i  ;'iia''.''l    l.v  the    "■::•••:«■.•  ■.  •     •     ■ 
or'L'inal  a:.i<i'i'!i    "M"   in-    ]*  •^'a'V  '.].:i'.    ani-'ipi!    •»*'  mv.,;  v-  •    .     ... ' 
i.i"-'"!    pi-n-,.'.!!!  wi'u'i!  !«..!  i'!;j-r  a:  t'ne  ailvaiie' d.  ;  _;.    v.'     ' 
fr-'M    r.il  .-'i'--.-  .;ic  i*   '■•!■,  nie::   ^.       I'l.:'"-,  i"'  :.■:  ff'::  i    •    •••.  '  .    ;  "  ' 
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\i  wonld  assure  a  new  policy  for  £1,000.  Now  if  £714  5b.  is 
y  (as  it  is)  the  sum  whioli  £20  would  asaiire  at  tlie  advanced 
then  tbo  original  policy  for  £1,000  slionld  bo  diminished  by  this 
npe,  aiid  tlie  remainder,  or  the  reduced  policy,  would  b6£285  15a. 
is  plan  wei-e  followed,  the  Assured  would  always  be  able  to 
,  the  minimum  amount  of  Reversionary  Assurance  which  they 
i  certainly  have  secured  by  past  payments. 
B  have  a  favourable  opiuion  of  a  plan,  or  branch  of  Life 
nnce,  which  is  uf  recent  su^eation,  and  haa  not  yet,  we  think, 

feirly  tried.  Its  want  of  success  in  one  or  two  inntauceB 
nuly  arose  from  the  weakness  or  misfortune  of  the  hands  into 
!i  it  fell."  Tliei*  cuu  be  no  reason  inherent  in  the  plan  itself 
tet  its  success  and  eitenaive  acceptance,  except  a  partial  and 
jiy  one — the  expenses  of  its  management  in  earlier  stages.  Wa 
e  to  the  Aei-iiniulaHnc  or  Deposit  system  of  Assurance.  By  the 
1  plan  a  comparatively  small  annual  payment  secures  a  large 
red  pajTneut  upon  the  death  of  the  Assuror,  whenever  that  nuty 
an,  and  by  such  plan  the  prem.iumii  once  paid  cannot  be  with- 
n,  except  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  and  under  Sxed  restrictions, 
Bciug  a  lusij  tu  the  Assurer,  and  a  corresponding  gain  to  tlie 
■.  But  pennit  Assnrei-s  to  deposit  at  the  Assurance  office  or  nt  n 
:  small  or  lar^  sums,  not  at  fixed  but  at  variable  and  convenient 
6b,  and  grant  policies  whose  value  increases  with  the  number 
(unotmt  of  the  deposits  made,  with  the  additioLal  benefit  uf 
f  able  at  any  time,  upon  due  notice,  to  withdi-aw  the  whole  or 
of  the  money  ao  deposited,  with  a  corresponding  endorsement 

the  policies— and  then,  we  think,  a.  very  large  portion  of  llie 
c  would  avail  themseh-es  of  Life  Aasnrance  who  now  hold 
ely  aloof  fi-om  it.  Such  a  plan,  properly  executed,  and 
acted  with  undeniable  credit,  and  by  unquestionable  men,  would 
mt  numerous  advantages  not  probably  to  be  secured  iu  any 
■  manner.  It  woald  afford  a  socui-e  investment  for  all  spare 
.  of  money  at  a  continually  increasing  value,  and  procure  Em 
able  Life  Assurance  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  office,  It 
d  prevent  any  few  of  loss  of  premium,  and  would  afford  an 
»meiit,  stronger  than  now  commonly  exists,  to  husbands  and 
rs  immcdi.itely  to  place  any  unneeded  monies  in  the  office.  It 
d  combine  an  Assurance  office  and  a  Bank  of  Deposit  in  one. 
Jiild  meet  the  case  of  that  large  number  of  the  community  who 

only  fl actuating  and  precarious  resources,  and  who  are  deterred 
Life  ABBurancc,at  present,  by  the  prevailing  fear  of  being  unablB 
ntinae  the  payment  of  the  premituna.  It  is  true  that,  even  now, 
r  man  can,  in  part,  adopt  this  plan  by  payment  of  a  single 
ium  for  an  Assurance,  but  then  ho  cannot  withdraw.  A  person 
twenty  may,  by  a  single  deposit  of  £100,  acquire  a  policy  of 
1  12s.'npon  this  princijilc,  and  increase  that  policy  by  oceaaional 
site,   or,   at   the   age   of  sixty,    withdmw  £100  by  surreudcring 

hu  or  two  reipvctBble  officca  now  adopt  tbu  pliuL  with  loodlficatioiu. 
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£138  13s.  of  his  Assurance,  and  still  tho  balance  of  £114  198.  wiB 
be  ])aid  to  his  representatives  at  his  death. 

Wo  miglit  allude  to  a  variety  of  modifications  of  this  principte, 
all  of  which  could  be  worked  out  and  safely  adopted.  For  instance, 
the  depositor  might  receive  the  interest  of  his  deposits  during  lus 
lifetime,  and  leave  the  j)rincipal  for  Life  Assurance.  An  ohjection, 
taken  against  the  system,  as  we  have  propounded  it  to  Actuaries,  ii 
this  : — Fresh  medical  examinations  would  require  to  be  ma<le  npon 
any  renewal  or  increased  Assurance,  and  the  j>erplexities  thus  occar 
sioned  would  be  insurmountable.  This,  certainly,  is  a  difficulty,  boi 
not,  we  believe,  insuperable.  A  large  business  would  well  pay  for 
additional  expenses  thus  incurred.  Nor,  upon  consideration,  would 
the  Deposit  office  be  in  a  worse  position  than  other  offices,  if  a  rather 
higher  premium  were  charged,  and  if  small  risk.s,  comparatively, 
were  successively  incurred,  even  supposing  that  no  medical  examinir 
tions  were  made ;  for  as  ordinary  offices  must,  by  their  terms  of 
contract,  continue  in  force  their  liability  to  pay,  even  when  the  heakh 
of  the  A-ssurcr  is  obviously  deterioratecj,  so  the  Deposit  office  wonld 
only,  at  worst,  bo  in  a  like  position,  whOe,  by  easily-devised  arrange- 
ments, it  might  be  placed  even  in  a  somewhat  better  position — always 
provided  that  the  public  would  largely  patronize  the  principle.  There 
seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  Government  should  not  adopt 
it  in  connection  with  Savings'  Banks,  for  they  have  all  the  machineiy 
for  raising  Deposits  alrt^ady  in  action,  and  would  only  find  it  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  medical  examination. 

The  great  majority  of  Life  offices  confine  their  attention  to  healthy 
and  select  lives,  and  reject  such  as  are  diseased  or  unsound;  so 
large,  however,  is  the  pro|)ortion  of  the  latter  class,  comprising,  it  is 
said,  20  per  cent,  of  all  who  apply  for  Assurance  at  the  various  offices, 
that  two  companies  have  been  established  especially  for  their  Assu- 
rance, and  one  of  them,  at  least,  has  succeeded  to  a  considerable 
extent.  A  few  of  the  other  offices  will  assure  unsound  lives  at  a 
proportionably  advanced  nite  of  premium,  or  by  placing  the  diseased 
Assurer  at  a  higher  age  and  rate  than  his  true  age.  But  the  only 
proper  mode  of  assuring  unsound  lives,  proceeds  upon  calculations  of 
the  mortality  of  diseased  persons.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  little- 
known  fact  that  diseased  lives  are  subject  to  a  law  of  average 
resembling  that  of  ordinary  mortality  in  its  regularity,  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  there  is,  in  truth,  little  more  risk  in  assuring  diseased  men 
than  healthy  men — the  premiums  being  in  due  proportion.  Unless  a 
man,  therefore,  be  very  unsound,  and  very  far  gone  in  dangerous 
disease,  he  can  obtain  a  Policy  of  Assurance,  though  at  a  heavy  and 
sometimes  oppivssive  cost.  It  is  even  said  that,  at  such  cost,  the 
business  of  assuring  unsound  lives  is  more  pi'ofitable  than  that  of 
assuring  sound  lives  at  the  lower  charges — since  the  unsound  man 
will  take  greater  care  of  his  life  than  the  sound  and  incautious 
Assurer. 

As  this  is  a  very  curious  and  little-known  branch  of  the  business, 
we  may  mention  that  Mi\  Forr  has  prepared  a  Decennial  Life-Table 
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^.  from  the  mortaUty  of  perons  dying  of  consumptioii  in  the  metro- 
'  polis,  from  which  we  extract  a  specimen : — 


EXPECTATION  OP  LIFE  IN 
THE  METROPOLIS. 


Age. 

Of  persons  who  die 
of  consumption. 

Of  ordinary 
Males. 

10 
20 
30 
40 

29 
22 
17 
12 

44 
36 
29 
22 

According  to  this  Table,  a  man  in  average  health,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
has  the  same  expectation  of  living  as  a  consumptive  man  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  It  is  obvious  that,  upon  such  data,  enlarged  and  confident 
assurance  business  can  be  safely  carried  on ;  so  that  no  man  in  good 
circumstances  is  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance  simply 
from  ill-health.  Various  diseases  have  now  been  tabulated,  and  the 
singular  result  may  bo  made  apparent  in  the  subjoined  computatioii 
for  one  age  : — 

PRESENT  VALUE  OF  £1,000  8  PER  CENT.  CONSOLIDATED 

ANNUITIES. 


Age. 

Caxlislc,  healthy. 

Persons  dying  of 
consumption. 

Dying  of  goat. 

Dying  of  diaeaae  of  the  chest 

30 

£oSG  13     7 

£359     6     2 

£591     4    7 

£465     7    2 

From  which  it  may  be  seen  that,  while  a  healthy  man,  age  30,  could 
obtain  £.*>8G  l-3s.  7d.  lor  the  sale  of  his  Life-Interest  in  the  promise 
of  £1,<>00,  3  per  Cent.  Consols  when  at  par,  the  consumptive  man 
could  only  obtain  £359  Gs.  2d.;  and  men  otherwise  diseased,  in 
proportion.  The  great  value  of  such  data,  in  monetary  transactions, 
mu.st  be  obvious. 

We  now  turn  to  a  different  kind  of  Assurance — ^namely,  that 
against  Sickness  ;  which,  however,  is  invaluable,  when  safely  con- 
ducted, on  a  similar  law  of  average.  This  branch  of  inquiry  has, 
unhappily,  been  neglected  until  veiy  recently.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain,  from  registered  facts,  the  quantity  of  sickness 
experienced  by  a  certain  number  of  persons  of  the  same  age,  until 
the  publication  of  the  "  Highland  Society's  Report  "  in  1834,  and 
that  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  (by  Mr. 
Ansell;  on  "  Benefit  Societies,"  in  1835.  This  latter  work  is  acoes« 
sible,  though  now  scarce.  But  the  valuable  labours  of  Mr.  Nelson 
on  ''Vital  Statistics,"  have  more  recently  brought  this  subject  within 
scientific  investigation.  The  result  of  that  gentleman's  researches 
gives  the  quantity  of  sickness  as  much  higher  than  other  researcheSy 
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and  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  his  form  the   only  safe  basis  for 
the  calculation  of  Benefit  and  Friendly  Societies.      In  fact,  it  wm 
found,  at  the  time  of  his  inquiry,  that  nearly  all  the  Benefit  sociewi 
were  insolvent.     They  had  proceeded  upon  very  unsatisfactory  »nd 
indiscriniinating  Tables,  while  it  is  now  known  that  the  quantity  of 
sickness  in  every  man's  life  is  much  modified  by  his  locality  and  hii 
occupation.      Plumbers,    painters,    and    glaziers,     knife    and  bladfr 
grinders,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  classed  with  ploughmen  and  open- 
air  lalx^urers,  yet  they  were  formerly  so  classed  ;  and,  even  now,  indis- 
criminating  rates  are  too  common.     The  injurious  pecnniarj  resulti 
of  such  confusion  and  commixture  will  be  best  seen  bv  an  illnstn- 
tion.     Suppose  one  Sick-Benetit  Society  to  exist  in  a  rural  district, 
another  in  a  to>vn,  and  a  thii'd  in  a  city  district,  and  that  each  of  tbe 
three  Societies  consists  of  180  members ;  twenty  of  whom  are  of 
the  age  of  30,  and  as  many  of  the  ages  of  35,  40,  45,  50,  55,  60, 65, 
and  70.     The  payment  is  to  bo  £1  per  week  to  each  member  during 
illness.     In  such  cases,  the  probable  amounts  which  each  Society 
would  have  to  pay  during  the  ensuing  year  would  be  as  follows:— 

£073  15  11 

808    0    0 
633    7    6 


In  the  Rural  District 

>t 

Town       „ 

ti 

City 

Such  an  example  at  once  displays  the  unexpected  difiference  between 
town,  city,  and  country,  and  the  necessity  for  proportionate  diffe^ 
ences  in  charges. 

The  quantity  of  sickness  experienced  by  any  man  during  life  is 
now  reducible  to  a  Tabular  computation  upon  an  average  of  large 
numlxM's,  and  also  his  expectation  of  sickness  at  any  given  age. 
For  instance,  at  age  70,  the  experience  of  the  Scottish  Friendly 
Societies  would  lead  to  the  expectation  of  ten  weeks  and  five  days 
of  sickness  in  the  ensuing  year  ;  the  English  Benefit  Societies  would 
give  eleven  weeks  and  six  days  ;  and  the  "  Vital  Statistics  "  of  Mr. 
Neison,  fourteen  weeks.  The  difterence  of  the  authorities  is  con- 
siderable, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  last  is  the  nearest  to  the 
truth.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  chance-work  in  this 
matter ;  but  the  whole  is  capable  of  l)eing  placed  on  as  sound  and 
safe  a  basis  as  Life  Assurance  itself.  Every  Benefit  or  Friendly 
society  should  have  its  rates  and  rules  certified  by  a  competent 
Actuary,  and  no  man  should  join  one  without  satisfying  himself  oi 
such  certification.  Moreover,  unceasing  vigilance  should  be  exer- 
cised with  reference  to  all  officers  connected  with  such  Societies. 
Nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted.  Vouchers  should  be  given 
for  eveiy  item  of  expenditure,  and  the  Banking  pass-book  regularly 
and  frequently  compared  with  the  books  of  the  biink.  With  snch 
precautions,  no  failures  can  take  place.  The  remedy  for  all  douhts 
and  defects  hes  within  the  power  of  the  subscribers  themselves.  K 
they  wish  to  reap  pecuniarv  advantages,  they  must  not  only  potj,  i"' 
watdi;  they  mtist  waich  wJiilc  they  are  iccll,  that  they  maij  »ijt  ivant 
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In  all  that  we  have  said,  we  have  had  one  or  two  important  prac- 
tical objects  in  view.  We  have  shown,  as  well  as  our  limits  will 
permit,  that  Life  and  Sickness  Assurance  proceed  upon  sure  and 
undoubted  experience  and  science,  when  these  are  called  in  for 
<K>unsel ;  that  the  whole  is  the  result,  not  of  conjecture  or  of  chance, 
but  of  mathematical  certainty.  Let  us  now,  in  a  few  sentences, 
place  the  principle  clearly  before  our  readers,  as  regards  a  Life- 
Assm'ance  Company.  The  Assurer  may  inquire :  How  do  I  know 
that  the  Company  can  perform  its  part  of  the  contract  ?  We  reply : 
It  depends  upon  the  truth  of  several  postulates,  which  may  now 
almost  take  the  ])lace  of  Assurance  axioms.  The  principal  of  these 
are : — 1.  The  average  duration  of  human  life  is  correctly  estimated 
by  the  Company  ;  experience  has  confirmed  it.  2.  The  rate  of  inte- 
rest assumed  by  the  Company,  for  its  investments,  will  be  actually 
realized,  and  often  exceeded ;  and  the  rate  assumed  is  that  which  can 
always  be  fairly  expected.  8.  The  annual  surplus  accumulated  shall 
defrij  ordinar^  expenses  of  management,  and  contribute  something 
to  a  Reserve  Fund.  4.  The  lives  assured  shall  be  of  average  health 
and  soundness,  and  enough  shall  be  secured  to  obtain  an  average. 
5.  An  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  amount  of  risk  shall  be  distributed 
over  all  the  hves  assured.  6.  Periodical  and  particular  investiga- 
tions, and  valuations  of  the  Company's  liabilities  and  assets,  shall 
place  the  whole  state  of  affairs  in  a  clear  light ;  and  the  future  shall 
be  governed  by  such  light. 

These  postulates  being  complied  with,  no  man  can  have  any  good 
ground  for  doubting  the  stabiUty  of  a  Life  office,  and  for  abstaining 
from  assuring  his  life  on  that  plea.  There  are  offices  which  will 
meet  his  views  in  almost  every  particular — either  as  to  low  premium 
at  first,  or  hip^h  profits  afterwards,  or  reduction  of  premium  after  a 
certain  numl)er  of  pajTnents.  We  do  not  like  to  name  offices, 
because  we  are  strictly  impartial ;  but  we  may  affirm  tliat  there  are 
in  London  at  least  fifty  good  and  sound  offices,  in  any  one  of  which 
any  man  may  assure  with  advantage.  His  particular  wants  can 
only  be  satisfied  by  either  personal  inquiry  or  friendly  counsel — the 
latter  being  hard  to  obtain,  apart  from  bias  and  inchnation  towards 
a  particular  company.  What  is  most  wanted  of  all  things  in  this 
direction  is  a  Public  Ad\'iser  or  two,  who  should  be  fully  competent 
to  advise  on  each  case,  and  receive  a  moderate  fee  for  a  conscientious 
and  carefally-founded  opinion.  The  same  things  may  be  said — 
mutatU  riiatondis — of  Assurance  against  sickness  and  incapacity. 

The  next  main  object,  in  our  view,  is  to  show  that  no  man  can  do 
for  himself  what  a  good  office  or  society  can  do  for  him.  This  will 
be  admitted,  when  attention  is  paid  to  the  main  principle  of  Assur- 
ance— the  law  of  average.  An  individual  is  never  sure  against  death 
for  an  hour ;  the  office  assures  the  loss  which  this  uncertainty  may 
render,  at  any  hour,  a  melancholy  fact.  Numerous  Httle  books  and 
tracts  have  been  printed,  which  are  full  of  instances  of  sudden  death, 
and  the  painful  consequences  of  a  lack  of  pecuniary  provision  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  certain  cases  where  the  benefits  of  Assurance 
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have  been  derived  after  the  payment  of  one  or  two  premiums.  li 
seems  strange  that  such  narratives  are  needful  in  a  dying  world; 
but  the  old  Une  is  still  apphcable — 

**  All  mea  think  all  men  mortal  but  tbemselvefl." 

Certain  it  is,  that  any  family  man  who  neglects  to  assure  his  life, 
and  yet  has  no  provision  ready  for  his  offspring,  is  chargeable  widi 
a  social  delinquency  which,  were  it  less  common,  would  be  publidy 
reprobated. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  individual's  becoming  his  own  Assurer,  on 
the  assumption  that  he  does  live  the  usual  term  of  life — at  all  times, 
and  in  all  cases,  an  unwarrantable  assumption — and  that  he  does 
save :  Will  he  always  leave  his  savings  untouched?  Will  he  invari- 
ably and  regularly  put  them  out  at  compound  interest  ?  Will  not 
the  consciousness  of  their  existence  and  ready  accessibleness  lead 
to  a  sudden  draw  upon  his  banker,  or  drain  upon  his  secret  hoard? 
Lastly,  can  the  individual  obtain  compound  interest  upon  small 
sums  as  the  Life  office  can  upon  large  ones  ?  Can  the  man  wi^ 
ten  or  twenty  pounds  put  out  to  interest  as  well  as  the  office  with 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  ?  On  no  assumption  whatever  can  the 
husband  and  father,  who  Hvos  upon  precarious  income,  be  excused 
from  the  incumbent  duty  of  assuring  his  life  ;  and — what  we  espe- 
cially have  in  view  as  a  consequent  duty— on  no  ground  can  the  Mid 
Assurer  excuse  himself  from  the  pains  of  making  himself  acqu^ted 
with  the  principles  and  practice  of  Life  Assurance,  so  as  to  secors 
the  best  office  for  his  purpose.  At  present,  he  can  hardly  do  this 
by  proxy ;  and,  therefore,  he  must  needs  do  it  personally.  Had 
some  of  us  ourselves  followed  the  advice  we  now  give  to  others,  we 
should  have  been,  pecuniarily  speaking,  happier  men.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  affairs  of  institutions,  guaranteeing  at  this  time 
about  £200,000,000,  should  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  totally 
exempt  from  public  check  and  inquiry,  and  by  no  means  intimately 
known  to  theii*  own  constituents.  Confidence  is  good  when  well 
founded,  but  not  when  it  verges  upon  mere  credulity. 

All  the  arguments  employed  to  induce  men  to  assure  their  Hves 
will  bear,  with  redoubled  cogency,  upon  working-men  with  reference 
to  the  assurance  of  their  health.  These  men  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  Benefit  societies  as  those  above  them,  in  the  social  scale, 
stand  to  Life  offices.  The  working  man,  indeed,  is  rather  the  more 
bound  to  enter  a  Benefit  or  Friendly  society,  because  his  health  is 
his  only  capital,  while  the  Assurer  may  continue  his  Premium  after 
he  has  once  paid  it,  whatever  his  health.  But  he  who  does  not 
make  any  provision  against  sickness,  is  hving  daily  upon  a  diminutive 
and  diminishing  capital.  Nor  does  he  know  how  soon  he  will  ex- 
haust it.  An  accident ;  a  cold,  long  neglected ;  a  contagious  disease ; 
any  one  of  the  thousand  contingencies  upon  which  bodily  vigour  and 
capacity  depend,  may,  at  one  moment,  make  him  bankrupt  and  beggar. 
Can  any  rational,  much  more  religious  man,  dare  to  tompt  the  future 
80  recklessly  ?     Ought  fiiends  and  families  to  suffer  for  this  neglect? 
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Should  not  clergymen,  Dissenting  ministers,  and  employers,  all 
combine  to  enforce  these  things  upon  the  thoughtless  artizan  ?  Let 
lectures  be  given  in  popular  fonns,  and  frequent  illustrations  be 
adopted,  and  every  encouragement  afforded  to  those  who  need  to 
make  such  provisions  ;  and  who,  without  them,  ever  hang  over  an 
abyss  of  poverty  and  suffering,  both  in  their  own  persons  and  in 
those  of  their  innocent  families,  from  which  every  good  man  ought 
to  seek  to  warn  them  by  every  method  and  measure  within  his 
reach. 


f( 


III. 
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Here,  beside  Westminster  Bridge,  this  bright  May  morning,  it  is 
pleasant  to  watch  the  crowds  passing  and  repassing  above,  and  the 
"well-laden  steamers  gliding  underneath,  and  the  busy  workmen 
pulling  down  the  old  bridge  on  the  one  side,  building  np  on  the 
other  side  the  new,  and  all  the  while  that  human  tide  pouring 
BO  unceasingly  along ;  and  pleasant  is  it  to  look  on  that  broad  cur- 
rent l>elow,  spanned  now  by  so  many  bridges,  and  bordered  by  so 
many  lines  of  building — graced,  too,  by  that  truly  royal  structure 
that  rises  so  queen-like  on  the  very  site  of  the  old  Palace  of  West- 
minster— and  think  over  the  changes  of  only  three  or  four  hundred 
years.  It  is  a  place  to  dream  of  the  past  in,  although  modem 
buildings  are  around  us ;  for  yonder  are  the  old  towers  of  Lambeth 
Palac'c,  and  not  a  stone \s-throw  from  us  that  shrine  of  historical 
recollections,  the  Abbey ;  while,  as  though  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
presidintr  genius  of  the  place,  even  that  stately  New  Palace  is  true, 
from  base  to  turret  and  topmost  pinnacle,  to  the  traditions  and  the 
architecture  of  the  "  olden  times." 

Pleasant  is  it  to  pictui-e  to  oneself  this  "  silent  highway,"  as 
Charles  Knight  rather  affectedly  calls  it — inappropriate  enough  is 
the  title  non' — when  it  bore  the  gilded  barges,  with  their  dainty 
freight  of  Ix'auty,  from  the  gardens  that  bordered  its  northern  bank 
to  the  gallant  tournaments  of  our  later  Plantagenets,  or  the  quaint 
jousts  of  the  dnys  of  Elizabeth  in  the  Tilt-yard,  when  Lambeth  was 
still  little  more  than  a  mere  wide  tract  of  marsh-land,  and  the 
stately  swans  sailed  foi*th  in  snowy  fleets  from  their  reedy  coverts, 
fair  and  gi'acefnl  as  the  "  fayre  damsels  "  who  glided  by ; — or  that 
earlier  dav,  when  the  Old  Palace  of  Westminster  arose  on  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  AblK'y  lands  were  half-submerged  during  the 
rainy  season,  but  when  high  festival  was  held  each  Christnuis,  and 
Pasch,  and  Pentccostide,  and  the  King  summoned  "  all  good  men 
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and  true,"  with  herald-call  and  trumpet-blast,  to  feast  right  merdf 
"  at  our  royal  Palace  of  Westminster ; "  and  the  solemn  proooBOit 
with  the  monarch  crowned  and  sceptred,  swept  along  each  diT  ii 
gorgeous  state  to  the  Abbey  close  by,  welcomed  by  the  Abbot  tii 
his  train  with  chant  and  incense,  taper  and  banner.     Yes,  mMf 
changes  has  that  old  river  seen,  and  many  have  been  its  changa^ 
since  that   far  earlier  day — not  the  apocryphal  one  of  Greoffreyof 
Monmouth,  who  tells  how,  some  two  thousand  nine  hundred  ywn 
ao^o,  Brutus  wandered  by  "  the  silver  Thames,"  and  chose  the  ate 
of  his  city  Tro}Tiouvant,  but  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  centuriei 
ago, — when  "  the  city  of  the  waters — Lh-ndun,"  a  mere  collection  of 
wattled  huts,   the   giant   cromlech   probably  crowning   the  green 
eminence  on  which  it  stood — was  first  gazed  upon  by  the  masters 
of  the  world,  who  afterwards  named  it,  in  unconscious  prophecy, 
"  Londinum  Augusta." 

And  this  river,  world-famed  now — did  it  flow  on  then,  bearing 
on  its  swelling  current  the  carved  and  gilded  galleys  of  the  Roman 
legions  ?  Few  are  aware  of  the  changes  our  ancient  Thames  has 
passed  through,  for  few  are  aware  of  the  changes  which,  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  historic  period,  have  passed  over  our  land. 
Tradition  records — in  Brittany  as  well  as  in  Cornwall — that  the 
whole  space  between  St.  Michael's  Mount  and  the  Scilly  Isles  was 
once  a  fertile  territory ;  they  named  it  the  district  of  the  Lyonese, 
and  told  how  that,  in  King  Arthur's  day,  it  boasted  many  a  hsr 
church  and  strong  castle :  this  is  unlikely  enough,  but  that  the 
Scilly  Islands  formerly  joined  the  mainland,  is  a  fact  accepted  by 
eveiy  geologist.  That  the  Goodwin  Sands  extended  over  land  once, 
both  cultivated  and  inhabited,  has  also  been  asserted  by  tradition, 
and  also  been  assented  to  by  geologists,  who  consider  that,  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  the  district  through  which  the  Thames 
flows  was  a  gi'eat  ba.sin,  **  confined  on  the  southern  side  by  the  range 
of  the  Surrey  Hills,  and  on  the  north  by  those  high  lands  of  which 
Highgate  fonns  one  of  the  highest  northerly  ridges" — a  wide 
estuary,  in  fact,  subsiding  into  bog  and  morass. 

Strange  enough  does  this  appear  to  us;  and  strange  enough  ?ronld 
this  view  appear  to  our  forefathers  even  five  or  six  hundred  years 
ago,  when  they  were  almost  as  proud  of  their  river  as  they  were  of 
their  ancient  city.  But  there  are  many  incidental  facts  which 
corroborate  it — facts  which  have  never  received  the  attention  they 
deserve,  inasmuch  as,  while  learned  dissertations  enough  have  been 
written  upon  rivers  of  "  classic  fame,"  it  has  been  thought  a  task 
only  worthy  of  some  dull,  plodding,  London  antiquary-,  to  trace  the 
history  of  that  noble  stream  which  bathes  the  metropolis  of  the 
world.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  name  of  the  city — the  original 
Celtic  name,  "  Llyndun  *' — is,  **  city  or  town  of  the  waters  ;"  and 
Wo  find  that  the  name  of  the  river — Celtic,  too — "  Tam-Ise,'*  means 
"a  collection  of  waters:"  a  name  that  obviously  could  not  hare 
been  given  to  a  river,  but  characteristic  enough  of  the  alternate 
marsh  and  lake  which  subsiding  waters  would  form.     Indeed,  we 
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may  remark  that  Ptolemy,  the  first  writer  who  mentions  the  Thames 
at  all,  and  who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
expressly  terms  our  modem  river  "  TaniessoB  estuarium.**  It  is  by 
Tacitus  that  Londinum  is  first  described,  and  he  notices  it  as  a 
flourishing  city,  celebrated  even  then  for  its  wealth  and  its  mer- 
cantile importance ;  but  he,  as  well  as  later  writers,  is  silent  as  to 
any  water-way,  and  we  know  that  merchandise,  even  until  the 
twelfth  century,  was  conveyed  along  the  direct  road  from  Dover 
to  London. 

A  goodly  city  was  Londinum  Augusta,  exceeding  in  extent  any 
other  Roman  town  in  the  kingdom,  and,  from  a  period  very  early 
in  the  second  century,  unquestionably  the  capital  of  the  rich  and 
fertile  province  of  Britain ;  a  fair  city,  too,  with  stately  buildings — 
temple,  and  palace,  and  forum ;  and  adorned  with  noble  statuary, 
and  rich  with  tesselated  pavements,  in  which  gliiss  tesser89  were 
mixed  with  the  coarser  material,  and  decked  prof usely  with  paintings 
"which,  from  the  small  fi'agments  Mr.  Roach  Smith  has  preserved, 
Bhow  to  what  high  perfection  art-culture  had  arrived,  even  in  the 
capital  of  a  remote  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  while 
Homan  London  was  thus  flourishing,  and  her  redundant  population 
extending  into  South wark,  where  the  remains  of  many  richly-deeo- 
ratcd  houses  have  been  found,  it  is  strange  that  we  do  not  find  the 
name  of  a  single  place  for  miles  round  bearing  either  Roman  or 
Celtic  designation,  save  "  Isel-dun."  All  the  villages  that  cluster 
round  London — many  now  actually  forming  her  suburbs — have 
strictly  Saxon  names.  May  we  not,  therefore,  believe  that  during 
the  five  hundred  years  and  more  of  Roman  domination,  the  accu- 
mulated waters  were  gradually  subsiding,  leaving  tracts  ere  long  to 
be  inliabited  ;  and  that  the  noble  river,  probably  as  yet  almost  tide- 
less,  was  slowly  shaping  out  its  future  course  ?  That  at  this  period, 
and  centuries  after,  the  Thames  encroached  largely  on  its  present 
boundaries,  seem  proved  by  the  name  assigned  by  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers to  the  road  now  at  some  distance  from  the  northern  bank, 
*'  the  Strand."  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  appHcation 
of  such  a  name,  unless  the  Saxons,  on  their  first  arrival,  viewed  the 
Thames  as  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  name  they  gave,  too,  to  that 
portion  of  the  river,  below  bridge,  and  which  is  still  retained,  "the 
Pool,"  is  utterly  unintelligible  as  appHed  to  a  swift  flowing  river, 
for  "  pool  '  is  tlic  Saxon  for  lake ;  but,  ere  the  alluvial  deposits  that 
form  the  headlands  on  either  side  of  that  part  of  the  river  were 
formed,  the  wide,  tidcless,  accumulation  of  waters  there  must  have 
spread  out,  just  below  Londinum  Augusta,  in  a  broad  lake-like 
expanse — and,  doubtless,  thence  the  name. 

How  much  there  is  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  know  about 
Roman  London  !  Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Roach  Smith  for  all  he  has 
done  ;  but,  after  all,  how  very  fi^agmentary  and  disjointed  are  its 
scanty  records  !  During  the  later  period  of  her  history  the  walls 
were  built.  Tradition  has  assigned  their  erection  to  the  Empress 
Helena,  herself  an  Englishwoman ;  and  perhaps  in  this  instance,  as 
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in  many  others,  the  tradition  may  be  correct.     Stoat  and  strone, 
fitted  to  endure  for  many  a  long  century,  were  these  walls ;  baih, 
doubtless,  for  protection  against  the  rude  tribes  who,  during  the 
decHno  of  the   Roman  power,  were  attracted   by  the  wealth  and 
treasures  of  the  chief  city.     But  strange  is  it  to   find  that  a  will, 
though  of  a  somewhat  later  construction,  extended  along  the  river- 
side.    Fitzstophen,  in  the  twelfth  century,  refers  to  it,  although  then 
no   longer   standing;    but   many   antiquaries    have  disbelieved  his 
statement.     The  careful  researches  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith  have,  how- 
ever, shown  that  a  wall  of  considerable  strength — from  eight  to  ten 
feet  thick — certainly  did  extend  along  the  river-side  ;  for  portions  of 
it,  far  below  the  ground,  still  exist.     It  is  curious  to  find  that  this 
wall,   although   strong,    had   been   built   up   in   many   parts  with 
scul]itured  stones — some  of  them  portions  of  friezes — as  though  the 
inhabitants,  unable  to  procure  fresh  materials,  and  perhaps  in  imme- 
diate apprehension  of  danger  on  the  southern  side,  constructed  it 
from  the  rt^mains  of  buildings  close  at  hand.     Such  a  wall  coold 
never  have  been  built — indeed,  could  scarcely  have  been  needed — 
had  the  Thames  then  flowed  with   the  vigorous  current  of  after- 
times. 

But  while  we  can  obtain  only  very  scanty  notices  respecting 
Roman  London,  her  history,  from  the  decline  of  Roman  power  even 
to  the  days  when  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  received  its  name  and  its 
wide  heritage  of  English  ground,  might  be  Avritten  in  a  few  lines. 
Who  subjugjited  Roman  Ix)ndou  ?  How  did  it  fall  ?  By  sudden 
attack  of  fierce,  resistless  barbarians ;  or  did  its  wealth  purchase, 
from  time  to  time,  a  temporary  respite,  and  its  inhabitants,  impo- 
verished, diminished  by  continual  exile,  by  war — perhaps  by  pesti- 
lence, t^)o — at  length  became  merged  in  the  new  dynasty?  Probably 
the  latter ;  for  there  is  neither  tradition  nor  history  to  show  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Loudon,  Uke  those  of  Anderida,  sustained  along  siege, 
and  eventually  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  whole  city  burnt ;  and 
we  find  notices,  too — would  that  they  had  been  more  specilici — 
even  in  middle-age  writei*s,  which  seem  to  prove  that  many  remains 
of  Roman  magnificence  were  even  yet  to  be  seen  ;  just  as  the  stately 
forum  and  gilded  tiles  of  her  palaces  were  seen  at  Caerleon  by 
GiraUhis,  even  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  suggestive,  too,  that 
Aldhelm,  in  his  curious  Latin  poem  addressed  to  the  convent- 
maidens  of  the  newly-founded  convent  of  Barking — he  died  in  the 
year  7()I> — alludes  to  luxurious  habits  of  living,  to  costly  jewellery, 
and  varied  and  splendid  aj)parel,  as  though  London,  in  the  seveut^i 
century,  still  contained — in  part,  at  least — a  highly  civilized 
po])ulation. 

Up  to  this  period,  whatever  might  have  been  the  appearance  of 
the  Thames  below  London,  it  seems,  westward  of  the  city,  to  hftvo 
been  a  mere  collection  of  shallow  pools,  except  in  the  rainy  season, 
when  it  flooded  the  low  lands  and  extended  far  over  Ltimbeth  and 
Westminster.  The  legend  of  Thomey  Island  proves  that  this 
was  the  case ;  and,  silly  as  is  the  story,  it  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion for  its  topographical  details. 
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Jymg  had  the  fishernuin  lingered  beside  his  boat  and  his  nets,  lor 
not  a  siu^le  fish  had  rewarded  his  tc^ils.  and  the  night  iras  £w  fpesit^ 
when  a  venerable  old  man  suddenly  appeared,  and  afiked  to  be  rowed 
over  to  Thomey  Island.  The  legend  tells  ns  a  chizrdi  had  been 
lately  erected  there  by  Seben.  Kmg  of  the  East  Saxons,  and  it  was 
now  awaiting  consecration.  Much  marreUing,  therefore,  what  the 
aged  man's  errand  could  be.  the  fisherman  rowed  him  over  to  the 
island — so  called  from  the  thorns  and  briars  that  orenan  it — and 
saw  bim  enter  the  lowly  church.  But,  behold  the  miracle  !  A  blaae 
of  light  surrounded  that  aged  man,  in  whom  the  awe^stmck  fisher- 
man at  once  recognized  St.  Peter ;  an^rels  filled  the  chnrck.  angelio 
voices  sang  the  service ;  and  thus,  by  no  mortal  hands,  and  amidst 
the  songs,  not  of  an  earthly  choir,  bat  a  heavenly,  was  the  minster 
of  St.  Peter  consecrated.  The  saints  hh  duty  over,  was  rowed  back 
again  to  land — he  might  as  welL  we  heretically  think,  have  descended 
on  the  island  at  once,  and  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  being  rowed 
over — and  then  he  bade  the  fisherman  cast  his  net.  It  was  filled 
-with  the  finest  Thames  salmon ;  and  the  saint,  bidding  the  well- 
pleased  fisherman  go  to  the  King  and  detail  the  wondrous  events 
of  the  night,  bidding  him  also  never  fail  to  pay  tithe  of  salmon  at 
his  high  altar — an  injunction  dutifully  complied  with  by  the  Thames 
fishermen  even  until  the  sixteenth  centniy — vanished  from  sight. 

This  legend   contains  the  first  notice  we   have  of  the  Thames 
salmon — a  fish  which,  in   after-times,  divided  with  its   swans  the 
admiration  of  mediaeval  London.    We  may  remark,  ere  passing,  that-, 
although  this  goodly  legend  professes  to  refer  to  the  seventh  oenfbiy, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  fabrication  of  later  date ;  for,  although 
there  wa«s   a   church,  and  proljably  an  abbey,  on  Thomey  Island 
toward  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  it  scarcely  received  even  a 
pjissing  notice  until  Edward  the  Confessor  laid  the  foundation  of 
the   new  ablx?y-church — the  first  erected  in  the  Norman  style,  and 
*'  with  courses  of  liewn-stone  so  neatly  fitted  that  the  joints  are 
scan.vly   visible,"    as  William  of   Malmesbury  admiringly  records. 
From  that  proud  time  the  monks,  no  longer  of  the  Thomey  Island, 
but  of  the  rovallv-endoNved  Ablx?v  of  Westminster,  manufactured 
legends,  and   forged  charters,  and  indited  marvellous  chronicles,  to 
the  ])raise  and  glor}-  indeed  of  St.  Peter  and  King  Edward,  but  also 
for  the  sj)ecial   emolument  of  themselves.     Indignant  enough  were 
the  Dean  and  Canons  of  St.  Paul's  at  the  honours  bestowed  on  the 
rival  churcli  of  St.  Peter,  and  a  most  pious  warfare  commenced 
between  them.     Talk  of  lival  sects,  of  "  opposition  chapels"  in  a 
country  town  !  tlie  feuds  of  these  holy  men  would  make  the  bitterest 
contest  ever  waged  between  such  appear  as  merest   child's  play. 
The  St.  Paul's  party,  however,  were  certainly  the  least  to  blame, 
and  so  thoui^ht  their  fellow-citizens ;  for,  while  the  monks  of  West- 
minster were  always  boasting  of  "  royal  gifts  "  and  "  royal  favour," 
the  Canons  of  St.  Paul's  held  to  the  popular  side,  and  welcomed 
ever)'  tiiumph  of  the  popular  cause ;  sang  Te  Deum  with  heartiest 
goodwill  when  the  Great  Charter  was  wrested  from  John,  and  joined 
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a»  heartily  in  the  anathema  pronounced  on  all  those  who  opposed^ 
The  monks  of  Westminster  were  sorely  moved  at  this ;  for  Ab 
wealthy  Londoners  lavished  their  gifts  npon  St.  Paul's,  and»  thanb 
to  the  progress  of  fi-ee  opinion,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
minster thouffht  proper  to  do  the  same.  Hence  arose  that  wdl- 
known  proverb— the  spitefnl  ebullition  of  the  monks  of  Westminster 
— **  llobbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul."  But  this  is  a  digression,  and  » 
very  wide  one  ;  for,  when  the  unpretending  church  on  Thoniey 
Island  was  built,  we  doubt  whether  the  Chapter  of  St.  Pafll's  eTcn 
heeded  its  erection,  for  these  were  the  early  days  of  the  Saxon 
kingdoms,  and  beyond  the  walls  of  London  little  toward  the  w€«t- 
ward,  save  uncultivated  land,  met  the  eye. 

Few  notices  can  we  find  of  our  river  during  the  earlier  period  rf 
Saxon  rule.  We  think  it  probable  that  our  Saxon  forefathers  used 
it  far  more  than  the  Romans,  for  the  Saxon,  like  the  Dane,  was 
almost  "  to  the  water  bom  ;"  and  difficult  must  have  been  the  naTi- 
gation,  and  perilous  the  shores,  along  which  their  long  boats  would 
not  find  out  a  way.  Was  it  to  protect  the  city  finom  these  mors 
enterprising  foemen  that  the  wall  by  the  river's  side  was  built? 
Ineffectual  enough  it  proved,  if  so ;  and  the  Saxons,  ere  long,  let 
it  sink  into  ruin.  It  is  now  that  we  find  settlements  near,  althongfa 
not  exactly  "  by,  the  River' s-side ; "  and  deeds  and  charters  even  thus 
early  give  us  the  names — genuine  Saxon — of  the  villages  founded  by 
them.  Meanwhile,  Londinum  Augusta  had  fallen  upon  evil  days, 
and  hoeii  reduced  fi*om  the  metropolis  of  Roman  Britain  to  a  mere 
third-i'jite  city,  the  capital  of  the  little  tributary  kingdom  of  the  East 
Saxons.  Subsequently,  London  became  the  capital  of  the  more 
impoi'taut  kingdom  of  Mercia ;  but  little  account  have  we  save  thst, 
"  in  tliis  year  thei-e  was  great  slaughter  at  London  ;'*  "  now  there 
was  war  against  the  Pagans  ;"  and  eventually,  in  851,  we  are  told 
it  was  attacked,  and  the  Mercian  king  forced  to  flee.  Convenient 
enough  did  the  fierce  Vikings  find  the  river-way ;  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  to  Southwark  their  tall  ships, "  the  dragons 
of  the  ocean,"  swept  in  triumph. 

On  Alfred's  accession,  all  the  eastern  portion  of  England  wis 
subjugated  by  the  Danes  ;  but  by  battle  and  by  treaty  he  regained 
Mercia,  and  often  was  resident  in  London.  With  his  illustrious 
grandson,  however,  the  history  of  London  and  her  noble  river  begins. 
Of  all  our  kings,  Athelstan  alone  has  bequeathed  his  name  to  pos- 
terity in  two  important  localities  of  the  ancient  city.  "  King  Adel 
Street,"  now  "  Addle  Street,"  has  told,  for  more  than  nine  centuries, 
whei*e  the  great  Saxon  monarch  convened  the  "  good  men  of  London," 
and  gave  them  tlieir  highly-prized  "  Customs  ;"  while  **  Addle  Hill** 
still  marks  the  chief  a])projich  to  the  palace- stronghold  where  he 
dwelt.  ^AFnny  blunders  have  Ix^en  made  about  King  Athelstan's 
palace.  The  Scalds,  when  they  celebrated  the  pi*owes8  of  their 
Vikings,  frequently  refer  to  the  Castle  or  Tower  of  London  ;  and  it 
has  been  hastily  concluded  that  this  was  the  Tower.  But  the  Tower 
was  a  much  later  erection,  built  by  Gnndulph,  the  great  engineer  ss 
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well  SB  arcliitect  of  his  day  ;  bnt  not  to  ''  guard "  London,  as  somft 
writers  have  sillily  thought,  but  to  overawe  the  Mercian  city,  whidi 
never  yielded  more  than  a  sullen  homage  to  the  Norman  sovereigns. 

A  hearty  and  spontaneous  homage,  however,  was  yielded  by  the 
fiithers  of  the  city  to  At  heist  an  ;  for  he  quitted  royal  Winchester- 
then  and  for  two  centuries  after  the  chief  city  of  the  land — to  dwell 
among  them ;  and  he  elevated  the  Mercian  capital  to  an  eqnalitj 
with  Winchester  by  appointing  for  London  an  equal  number  oif 
mint-masters,  and  regulated  their  civic  proceedings ;  and,  above  all, 
enacted  that  law  which  gave  the  right  to  every  merchant  who  had 
jnade  three  successful  voyages  to  claim  the  dignity  of  Thane.  A 
proud  eminence  this :  to  wear  the  golden  bracelet,  and  sit,  as  of 
right,  in  the  King's  halls,  and  drain  the  mead-cup  with  the  hereditary 
nobles  of  the  land.  No  wonder  Athelstan  was  long  remembered  in 
Ix>ndon,  for  from  his  days  "  the  port  of  London  "  became  a  Tecofl^ 
nized  phrase,  and  each  year  saw  the  Tliames  more  crowded  wiUi 
vessels,  and  the  barques  of  the  enterprising  trader  spreading  their 
sails  to  more  distant  regions,  until,  even  in  the  twelfth  centmr, 
Fitzstephen  could  boast  that  luxuries  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
found  a  mart  in  Loudon. 

But  disastrous  days,  ere  the  close  of  that  century,  drew  on ;  fop 
the  feebleness  of  the  later  Saxon  monarchs  disgusted  a  haughty 
people,  and  during  the  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  the  Saxons, 
who  sought  in  their  king  a  "  Bretwalda  " — a  leader  in  war  and  ^ 
legislator  in  peace — but  had  foimd  only  a  slave  of  the  priesthood,  op 
a  glutton  and  wine-bibber,  invited  over  the  gallant  "  Svend  of  the 
forked  beard"  to  oppose  their  despised  king.  That  the  Danes, 
however  unwelcome  to  Ethelred,  were  welcome  enough  to  the  in- 
habitants of  London,  seems  proved  by  the  fact  that  Svend  entered 
the  city  without  opposition,  and  his  Hcet  quietly  anchored  just  below. 
W^e  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  inhabitants,  as  "  Augles,*'  wore  more 
closely  allied  to  the  Danish  race  than  the  West  Saxons.  But 
Ethelred,  however  cowardly,  could  not  see  the  greater  part  of  his 
kingdom  wrested  from  him  without  a  struggle ;  and  he  invited  the 
aid  of  King  Olaf  of  Norway,  and  retook  the  city.  But  Svend  was 
not  to  be  baflled.  Unable  to  pass  "  the  bridge,"  which  we  now  read 
of  for  the  first  time,  "  he  came  with  his  ships  to  Greenwich,  and 
from  thence  to  London,"  says  the  venerable  Saxon  chronicle,  "  and 
there  they  sunk  a  deep  ditch  on  the  south,  and  dragged  their  ships 
to  the  west  side  of  the  bridge."  A  very  creditable  piece  of  engi- 
neering for  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  for  King  Ola^s 
Saga  informs  us  that  it  was  "  a  great  work,  of  large  ditches  with 
bulwarks  of  stone,  timber,  and  turf."  Ethelred  again  fled  away,  and 
Svend's  fleet  sailed  in,  and,  passing  up  the  Fleet,  anchored  just  on 
the  site  of  King  s  Cross.  How  strange  this  reads  !  Some  writers 
have  supposed  that  the  Danish  vessels  must  have  been  very  small  to 
have  anchored  there,  but  the  narrators  of  this  incident  give  us  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  other  than  the  vessels  that  had 
brought  his  army  from  Denmark ;  and  we  know  that  their  ordinary 
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ships  were  of  very  large  size,  often  vrith  forty,  and  sometiines  etea 
sixty,  banks  of  rowers.  But  from  early  notices  of  that  hapless 
river — so  diflferent  in  its  fate  to  all  the  other  Thames'  tributan«s 
treated  as  a  mere  sewer  in  later  times,  and  now  absolutely  bniied 
out  of  sight,  from  its  mouth  even  to  it*  source — it  appears  to  have 
been  a  stream,  not  merely  possessing  a  very  rapid  current  (whence 
its  name),  but  to  have  been  probably  as  wide  near  its  junction  with 
the  Thames  as  the  River  Lea. 

But  the  bridge,  now  for  the  first  time  noticed  in  the  venerabk 
Saxon  Chronicle  :  by  whom  could  it  have  been  built  P     Such  a  work 
could  scarcely  have  been  undertaken   by  the  Saxons.     Was  it  ft 
remain  of  Roman  London — built,   not  across   a    strongly   flowing 
stream,  and  with  lofty  arches,  but  a  mere,  long,  raised  causeway,  to 
connect  the  city  with  Southwark,  and  with  no  regard  to  the  water- 
way P     We  think  this  was  the  case,  not  only  fix)m  the  fact  of  Svend 
digging  the  trench  because  his  vessels  could  not  pass  the  bridge,  but 
frowi  the  more  important  fact  that  when,  on  the   death  of  Svend, 
Ethelred  with  King  Olaf  laid  siege  to  London,  Olaf  actuaUy  pnlkd 
the  bridge  down  to  forde  a  way.     Here  is  the  story  from  King  Okf 
Haraldson*s  Saga,  as  Snorro  Sturleson  has  preserved  it  in  his  spirited 
"Heimskringla."     Ethelred  and  Olaf  steered  to  London,  and  s&Oed 
into  the  Thames  with  their  fleet.     "  Then  King  Ethelred  ordered  ft 
great  assault,  but  the  Danes  fought  bravely,  so  he  could  make  nothing 
of  it.     Between  the  castle  and  Southwark  there  was  a  bridge,  broad 
enough  for  two  waggons  to  pass ;  and  on  the  bridge  were  towers 
and  wooden  parapete  breast  high,  and  underneath  piles  driven  into 
the  bottom  of  the  river.     Now  the  troops  stood  there,  and  defended 
themselves ;  and  then  King  Olaf  said  he  would  lay  his  fleet  along- 
side of  it,  to  break  it  down.     King  Olaf  ordered  great  platforms  of 
floating  wood  to  be  tied  together  with  hazel-bands,  and  with  these, 
as  a  roof,  ho  covered  over  his  ships.     .     .     .     Now,  when  all  were 
ready,  they  rowed  up  the  river  ;  but  when  they  came  near  the  bridge 
there  were  cast  down  upon  them  so  many  stones,  and  arrows,  and 
spears,  that  neither  helmet  nor  sliield  could  hold  out  against  it,  and 
many  ships  retreated.     But  King  Olaf,  and  the  Northmen's  fleet 
with  him,  rowed  quite  up  under  the  bridge,  laid  their  cables  round 
the  piles  that  supported  it,  and  then  rowed  off*  with  all  the  ships 
as  hard  as  they  could  down  the  stream.     The  piles  were  thus  shaken 
in  the  bottom,  and  were  loosened  under  the  bridge.     Now,  as  the 
armed  troops  stood  thick  upon  the  bridge,  and  there  were  likewise 
many  heaps   of  stones  on  it,  and  the  piles  under   being  loosened 
and  broken,  the  bridge  gave  way ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  men  upon 
it  fell  into  the  river,  and  all  the  others  fled,  some  into  Southwark 
and  some  into  the  castle.     Now,  when  the  men  in  the  castle  ijaw 
that  the  Thames  was  mastered,  and  that  they  could  not  hinder  the 
passage  of  ships,  they  became  afraid,  and  surrendered  the  Tower, 
and   took   Ethelred   for    their    king;    and,   therefore,    sang   Ottar 
Swarte : — 
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3d  Teree ; — would  that  the  whole  song  had  been  ppeaepi-ved 
The  roaJer  will,  however,  perceive  from  this  sccouiit,  that 
mes  could  not  have  tiowecl  with  the  rupid  current  of  later 

•ed  did  not  long  enjoy  his  triumph — he  soon  after  died  in 
;  wliilo  King  Olaf,    after   "  takiiig  acott    (tribate)    of  the 

and  phnidering  where  it  was  refused,"  paused  over  to 
(rom  whence,  having  foaght  his  twentietli  battle,  he  returned 
/ay.  Olaf  Bubsequenlly  becaine  a  Cliristian,  and  waa  so 
o  the  clergy  that — alLhoagh  be  seeme  Ui  have  ever  been  a 
rce  and  rapacious  Viking— he  received  the  donbtfUl  honour 
lization.  Olaf  certainly  ivaa  a  "  muscular  Christian  "  of  the 
ler ;  and  perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why,  although  he  had 
r  plundered  England,  and  done  sneh  grievous  damage  both 
Ion  and  her  bridge,  no  lesa  than  three  parish  churches  in 

were,  and  are  still,  dedicated  to  his  honour— for  our  bel- 

forefathers  heartily  laved  a  good  fighter. 

ind  Ironside,  who  succeeded  his  fethcr,  also  dwelt  in  t/ondon, 

Athclslan's  castle,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  viewed  as 
a  stniiigliold.  But  Sveiid  hiul  bequeathed  his  claim  of  sove- 
to  his  son  Knut,  that  "  noble  barbarian,"  as  he  has  truly 
led,  and  he,  al^er  a  fiei-ce  tight,  took  the  castle  ;  and  then  his 

fleet  "  passed  on,  &s  his  father's  had  done,  up  the  Fleet 
nd  anchored  at  Battle  Bridge.  A  goodly  sight  mnst  that 
'e  been — pictnresque  indeed,  moored  in  those  bright  waters, 
the  foot  of  the   uplands — where  now  the  north- western 

of  Loudon  extend— but  then  rising  in  slopes,  thickly  cIdb- 
er  with  the  oaks  and  the  beeches  of  tba  old  forest  of  Mid- 

And  there,  against  that  fair  background  of  foliage  fading 
!  blue  distance,  lay  "  the  dragon- ships,"  with  carved  and 
)rows,  glittering  in  the  sunslune,  and  with  sails  "  striped 
e,  and  green,"  for  gorgeouH  were  the  vessels  of  those  aea- 
ind  proud  were  they  of  the  barques  that  bore  them  to  wealth 
own— -prond  as  the  knight  of  his  war-8t«ed — proud  abnosti 
iselves  wei-e  of  the  snow-white  maidens  for  whose  smiles 
xinntoi'cd  the  perils  of  the  deep. 

sasou  had  London  to  regret  the  accession  of  Knut ;  her 
ce  incix!ased  unilor  his  sway,  and  perhaps  more  i-ajjidly 
he  river  continued  unspanned  by  any  bridge.  Probably 
,he  intcn'al  previous  tu  the  Novman  Conquest  wo  must  [dace 
tty  legend  of  the  Maiden  of  the  Ferry,  whose  father,  nubble 
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longer  to  ply  his  calling,  committed  the  charge  of  the  feiry-boit  to 
her ;  and  how  she  plied  the  oar,  and  ferried  the  passengers  otct  ia 
safety,  while  many  marvelled  that  so  fair  and  so  delicate  a  maiden 
should  so  toilsomely  earn  Tier  daily  bread ;  and  how,  putting  bff 
trust  in  Heaven,  she  toiled  right  willingly  for   her  aged  parents, 
while  "  Our  Ladye  *'  smiled  upon  her  pious  endeavours ;  until,  at 
length,  every  duty  fulfilled,  and  age  drawing  nigh,  she  relinquished 
the  ferry,  and  built  a  convent  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river,  dedi- 
cating it  to  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Ferry,*'  and  peacefully  closed  her  dan 
as  its  prioress.     Often,  in  childhood,  was  this  legend   told  us,  and 
with  no  common  interest  did  we  gaze  upon  the  fair  towers  of  the 
church  that  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  lowly  convent ;  and  ever  as 
the  pleasant  chime  of  the  bells  of  St.  Mary  Overies  flung  their  sweet 
melody  across  the  river,  did  the  vision  of  the  fair  and  pious  maiden 
guiding  her  little  boat  across  the  wide  waters  rise  vividly  before  us. 

Ere  long,  the  bridge,  though  but  a  rude  structure,  was  built  again. 
There  are  no  records  to  tell  by  whom,  and  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
ere  the  close  of  the  century.  Still,  London's  commerce  increased, 
and  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor  we  meet  with  a  list  of  duties  paid 
at  the  port  of  London,  which  would  rather  surprise  the  reader. 
All  kinds  of  spices  are  named,  silken  goods,  as  though  of  comparar 
tively  common  use,  and  the  precious  gold-wrought  stuffs  from  the 
East.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  attachment  expressed  h^ 
London  toward  the  Confessor,  Norman  as  he  was  by  long  residence 
with  his  mother's  relations,  and  still  more  Norman  in  tastes  and 
habits.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Ingulf  that  his  court  was  as 
Norman,  even  to  the  language  spoken  there,  as  the  Conqueror  s. 
And  then  he  was  not  content  to  dwell  in  the  palace  of  Athelstan; 
but  far  up  the  river,  all  among  the  swamps,  and  morasses,  and 
scarcely-di*ained  islands,  sought  to  build  his  new  palace  of  hewn 
stone.  His  life-long  devotion  to  the  chief  Apostle,  however,  and  his 
long-expressed  determination  to  build  him  a  fitting  minster  on  the 
site  of  the  little  church  of  Thomey  Island,  were  ]>robably  excuse 
enough  to  the  devout  Saxons.  Of  this  palace  we  have  scarcely  any 
contemporary'  notices  ;  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  was  finished  at 
his  death  ;  but  we  know  that  succeeding  monarchs  largely  added 
to  it,  and  also  repaired  it.  This  circumstance,  together  with  that  of 
the  neighbouring  Abbey  and  Church  being  twenty  years  building, 
seems  to  prove  that  the  ground  was,  even  then,  scarcely  setth^ 
enough  to  bear  so  ponderous  a  structure.  It  is  corroborative,  too, 
of  this  view  to  remember  that  this  church,  built  by  the  chief  Norman 
architects,  actually  was  in  ruins  ere  two  hundred  years  had  |)assed. 
Now,  the  Norman  work  of  our  cathedrals,  executed  onlv  a  few  vears 
later,  is  firm  even  to  the  present  time.  On  Holy  Innocents'  Dajy 
1065,  St.  Peter's  Minster  was  consecrated  witli  royal  pomp;  but 
eight  days  after  King  Edward  was  no  more,  and  the  body,  crowned 
and  arrayed  in  regal  garments,  lay  with  folded  hands  before  the 
altar  where  so  latelv  he  had  knelt. 

A  legacy  of  strife  and  bloodshed  did  the  superstitions  Confesaor 
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bequeath.  London,  and  the  whole  of  Mercia,  rallied  heartilj  around 
HsGnold, — a  claimant  of  the  crown,  though  "^th  no  hereditary  right ; 
bat  then  hereditary  right  among  our  Saxon  forefathers  was  always 
subordinated  to  fitness,  and  Harold  had  been  chosen  war-king  in 
ftdl  folkmote  ;  and,  therefore,  willingly  the  men  of  Mercia  went  forth 
with  him  to  battle.  But  Harold  was  slain,  and  there  was  treason 
toward  the  people  ;  and  so,  partly  by  his  sword,  but  more  by  crafty 
policy,  William  the  Norman  seized  the  crown.  It  is  a  singular 
proof  of  the  rising  importance  of  our  city  that  William  hastened 
Dither  immediately  after  the  battle,  although  Winchester,  the  royal 
city,  was  nearer ;  and  Wace,  a  trouvere  Norman  bom,  tells  us  that 
he,  the  stem  conqueror,  actually  asked  the  fathers  of  the  city  "  by 
what  laws  they  would  be  governed  ?"  Doubtless,  we  may  well  dis- 
believe this,  but  that  he  sought  at  London  some  recognition  of  his 
claim,  we  may  believe ;  and  perhaps  as  a  bribe,  or  a  reward,  William 
then  gave  that  precious  slip  of  parchment — so  small,  but  so  precious, 
ftnd  well  worthy,  for  its  suggestiveness  alone,  of  a  visit  to  the  Library 
ftt  Guildhall — which  ensured  them  their  Saxon  birthright. 

And,  from  henceforwai*d,  how  did  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
good  city  increase  !  Ere  the  close  of  the  century,  we  find  foreign 
merchants  not  only  visiting  but  dwelling  in  London,  and  quays,  even 
then  populous  with  mariners,  "by  the  River*s-side ; "  and  ere  long  the 
fair  towers  of  St.  Mary  Overies  surmounted  the  more  humble  church; 
And  bevond  that  stem  Tower — built,  doubtless,  to  overawe,  thoufrh 
it  could  not  crush,  Saxon  freedom — rose  the  hallowed  towers  of  St. 
Katherine's  ; — those  towers  always  hailed  with  thanksgiving  by  the 
returnin*^  mariner,  who,  with  glad  thoughts  of  home,  reverently 
lowennl  his  topsail  as  he  passed :  and  then,  ere  the  twelfth  century 
closed,  that  groat  work  was  undertaken — the  Thames  embankments. 

Stranpre  is  it  that  of  so  important  and  so  extensive  a  work  so  little 
should  he  known.  From  the  appearance  of  the  embankments  near 
Thames-street,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  assigned  them  to  the  Romans, 
BO  stronc:  and  so  excellent  was  the  workmanship  ;  but  late  researches 
have  proved  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  re- 
cent writer,  Mr.  Cniden — whose  views  have  not  hitherto  received  the 
attention  they  meiit — proves,  in  his  "  History  of  Ghravesend  and  the 
Port  of  Ijoudon,"  that  they  were  certainly  begun,  although  perhaps 
not  completed,  during  the  reign  of  our  first  Plantagenet.  It  is 
further  proved,  too,  that  this  mighty  work  was  undertaken  at  the 
cost,  and  under  the  supervision,  not  of  the  monarch,  but  of  the  city 
authorities-  -so  early  was  self-government  claimed  and  asserted  by 
our  forefathers.  It  was  doubtless  from  the  immense  outlay  involved 
in  this  undertaking  that,  although  "  the  silver  Thames"  bathed  the 
King's  own  ])alace  (the  Palace  of  Westminster)  on  the  one  side,  as 
it  flowed  past  the  city,  and  the  King's  own  stronghold  on  the  other 
(the  Tower),  still,  the  subject  river  owned  no  royal  jurisdiction,  but 
was,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  almost  as  much  the  property  of 
the  city  as  a  railway  is  of  its  company.  Very  amusing  were  the 
contests  waged  between  the  city  authorities  and  the  Earl-Marshal 
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of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  or  the  Constable  of  the  Tow^*,  ddedf 
on  account  of  the  swans,  which  now  were  kept  in  large  numbers; 
but  sometimes  the  fat  salmon.  Many  a  milk-white  swan,  sailing  too 
near  the  wall  that  bounded  the  palace  on  the  river's-side,  was  seiied— 
"  feloniously,"  the  fathers  of  the  city  would  saj — by  order  of  tho 
Earl-Marshal  or  his  subordinates;  and  many  a  net  was  furtivelj 
thrown,  on  summer  nights,  from  the  water-gate  to  intercept  ths 
huge  salmon,  as,  betrayed  by  his  silvery  scales,  he  glided  by.  And 
then,  if  perclianco  news  of  these  enormities  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
civic  autliorities,  how  proudly  they  bore  themselves,  and  passed 
more  stringent  enactments  for  preservation  of  their  rights,  and 
threatened  the  King*s  officers  just  as  though  they  had  been  mere 
Thames  fishermen.  We  may  smile  at  these  contests,  but,  afler  all, 
we  can  scarcely  over-value  the  importance  of  these  early  struggles 
of  the  civic  with  the  royal  power,  when  we  view  their  ultdmate 
results. 

And  now  the  fair  river,  deepened  and  flowing  with  a  stronger 
current,  could  no  longer  be  spanned  by  the  fragile  bridges  of  ancient 
days ;  so  the  crowning  work,  the  stone-bridge  with  nineteen  arches, 
was  begun.     Had  the  improvements  of  the  river  been  encouraged 
by   that   chancellor,   whose  memory   was   so   dear  to   the   cidxens 
as   their  martyred  saint,  Becket?      We  saw,    when  reviewing  his 
life,   in   our   Mai-ch  number,    that  he   was   certainly  looked  upon 
as  a  great  benefactor  to  the  city ;  might  he  not,  therefore,  have 
encouraged  the  work,  even  though  he    might  not  liave  suggested 
it  ?     We  cannot  but  incline  to  this  view,  when  we  remember  that 
midway    on  that  noble   bridge  stood   the   beautiful    chapel   of  St. 
Thomas ;  that  thither,  at  appointed  times,  the  city  authorities  went 
in  state  to  worship ;  and  there  Peter  of  Colechurch,   who  began, 
although  he  was  not  spai*ed  to  see  his  noble  work  completed,  prayed 
to  be  buried. 

Perhaps  no  event  ever  dwelt  on  the  minds  of  the  inliabitants  of  a 
city  so  strongly  as  did  tlio  building  of  London  Bridge.  Some  talo 
or  other  conuected  with  it  is  linked  with  almost  every  tradition  of 
old  London  ;  and  that  Peter  of  Colechurch  w^as  a  mighty  magician — 
not  a  lx)nd-8lave  of  the  Evil  One,  but  a  "  philosotre,'*  who  bv  his 
knowledge  controlled  even  him — was  the  faith  of  many  ages.  Tliis 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  when  w^e  observe  the  stirring  times  in 
which  this  bridge  was  built.  Its  foundations  were  first  laid  when 
the  whole  nation  was  chafing  against  the  King  as  the  author  of 
Becket's  murder.  During  the  long  contest  with  Longchamp,  Co'ur 
de  Lion's  hated  chancellor,  the  work  was  slowing  proceeding ;  and 
it  was  finally  completed  in  1201),  when  the  nation  was  not  merely 
engaged  in  wai*fare  against  John,  but  during  the  time  of  the  Inter- 
dict. Doleful  stories  are  told  alx)ut  tliis  Interdict  in  ** popular'' 
histories,  but,  from  the  testimony  of  coiitem])oraries,  our  fathers 
seem  to  have  taken  it  very  easily.  Certain  is  it  that  the  King 
feasted  right  royally  botli  at  Christmas  and  Paschaltide,  and  his 
subjects,  doubtless,  in  this  case  followed   liis  example.     Numen>us 
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charters  were  granted  to  towns ;  London  received  confirmation  of 
her  charter,  and  witnessed  the  completion  of  her  proudest  work — 
her  Bridge. 

From  henceforward,  very  suggestive  is  it  to  remark  how,  "  by  the 
River's  side,"  became  the  chosen  site  for  great  public  establishments. 
The  Fialimongers  built  their  stately  hall  at  the  bridge-foot ;  the 
Hanseatic  merchants  of  the  Steel  Yard  built  there  their  warehouses, 
and  that  tall  minaret-like  watch-tower,  that  looks  so  picturesque  in 
the  old  views  of  London.  The  merchants  of  the  Vintry — no  longer 
dwellers  at  Southampton — reared  their  "  fayre  stone  houses  "  along 
the  Vintry  Quay  ;  and  many  a  stately  mansion  of  the  London  mer- 
chant and  the  noble  graced  Thames-street.  And  westward  arose 
the  convents  of  the  Black  Friars  and  the  White  Friars,  close  to  the 
"water's  edge  ;  and  then  the  noble  Preceptory  of  the  Templars,  with 
its  fair  gardens — gardens  which  have  not,  even  now,  wholly  lost  their 
greenery ;  and  still  farther,  the  splendid  palace  of  Peter  of  Savoy, 
and  the  mansion  of  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  while  the  newly-buflt 
Abbey,  and  the  stately  Palace  of  Westminster,  closed  the  view  "  by 
the  River's  side."  Beautiful  certainly  was  mediaeval  London,  and 
very  stirring  her  history  ;  suggestive,  too,  each  building — Convent, 
Preceptory,  Merchant's-HaJl,  Royal  Palace,  and  right  Royal  Abbey. 
We  must,  however,  close  here  ;  but  perhaps  we  will  take,  ere  long, 
dear  reader,  another  walk  "  by  the  River's  side." 


lY. 
A  CHAPLET  FOR  THE  HERO. 

I. 

Flowers  amaranthine  !  leaves  of  changeless  green ! 

Heaiiy  acclaim  from  all  the  good  and  true  ; 

Boiiuty's  pure  homage,  graceml  honour's  due  : 
Hail  for  the  hero  ;  hail !  and  world-wide  scene. 
Tliere  stridetli  liitherward,  strong  man,  I  ween. 

Proudly  defiant,  while  the  concave  through 

Ring  tnmipet  clangoiu*,  and  a  wild  halloo  ; 
And  sword  and  1)reastplate  flash  their  lightning  sheen. 
Ha  !  l)ut  there  trails  behind  a  moaning  crowd. 

Hearts  desolate  and  homeless  ;  and  there  rise 
Sad  lamentations,  and  despair  avowed  ; 

The  widow's  wail,  and  children's  orphan-cries. 
Honour  the  brave  !  the  claim  though  disallowed : 

War  has  too  solemn  woes  and  miseries ! 


^00  ▲  OHAFLST  VOR  THB  HBBO. 


IL 

Who  is  the  Hero  7  lo,  in  grand  array. 
With  panoply,  and  pageantry  of  state. 
And  glittering  garniture,  and  welcomes  great 

In  lusty  tones,  from  hosts  beneath  his  sway  ; — 

Room  for  the  rich  !  firee  largess  strews  the  way, 
And  hand  profuse  makes  reckless  pact  with  fiate. 
Doling  out  purchase  fee  at  thronged  gate, 

Where  luxury /^(e«  its  humour  day  by  daj. 

Alas  for  riches  !  when  the  rebel  heart 

Makes  golden  calf  out  of  its  proper  good  ; 

And,  apathetic,  worships  all  apart ; 

Diffusive  impulse  slighted  or  withstood. 

Hero  not  thou  ;  from  out  life's  sordid  mart, 
However  bold  and  arrogant  thy  mood. 


III. 

Leaves  evergreen,  with  fresh  and  fragrant  flowexs  ! 

Who  cometh  then,  the  chaplet-wreath  to  claim  ? 

Hark  !  the  tumultuous  voices  shout  a  name, 
While  Flattery  boasts  incomparable  powers  ; 
The  eloquence  that  upward  grandly  towers  ; 

Climax  concentrated,  and  pith  of  fame, 

Moving  a  nation  or  to  praise  or  blame  ; 
While  foes  retire,  and  opposition  cowers. 
A-well-a-day  !  while  flattered  and  upraised 

To  giddy  eminence  of  thankless  toil ; 
Thy  brow  is  furrowed,  and  thy  heart  amazed 

Knows  and  laments  the  swell,  and  sharp  recoil 
Of  popular  voice,  and  how  the  eye  is  dazed 

With  the  world's  turbulent  mockery  and  moiL 


IV. 

Give  place !  to  grouping  of  wild  revelry  : 

The  joyance  and  frivolity  of  cheer  ; 

Glad  songs,  melodiously  thrilling  clear  ; 
And  tales  of  merry  times  that  used  to  be. 
The  minstrel  roundelays,  and  fantasie 

Of  fairy  lore,  that  yoimg  heart  loves  to  hear  ; 

And  narratives  of  times  of  stirring  fear, 
Plague  or  the  famine,  moaning  dismally. 
Lo,  many  a  hand  is  stretched  to  seize  tne  prize. 

And  crowding  friends,  presuming,  claim  the  right ; 
But  wisdom  listens  with  averted  eyes. 

Profound  repugnance,  and  a  stem  affright ; 
Till  the  loud  tumult  with  its  mysteries. 

Whirls,  trackless,  through  the  gloom  of  starlew  night 
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V. 


Wreath  anmranthiiie  Tor  a  hero's  trow  1 

Who  b  the  hero  fhiil  i:hnll 

Alas,  amid  the  ir.ui'ij  haze  and  glare. 
Where  votaries  lo  v.iriiiiia  influence  bow, 
And  multitude?;  ;i  innv Lulling  faith 

With  reckless  aptitude  to  do  or  dure'; 

And  little  tuu<?  to  think,  and  little  cai« ; 
And  scanty  hctil,  thrmi^'h  purenoss  diaallow. 
O  bauble-himtiii;;  nm] d,  with  gaae  depressed, 

And  greedy  hahituiks  iiU  purposelesa  j 
To  wait  on  tW,  of  htro-lifo  in  quest, 

What  vexinj.',  iivindcriiif;,  and  weariness  I 
How  febe  and  ffji]n.--li,  cliarged  with  Jill  unreel, 

Thj  promise,  IkUihion,  pnittle,  and  impieas. 


Listen  r  from  out  the  depths  where  dull  despair 
Holds  its  nnsimned  abode,  and  EOrrowa  deep 
With  mildew  taint.,  in  diamal  silence  creep ; 

Where  wants  aro  many,  hope  and  coniforla  apare ; 

With  soothing  \vord3  of  solace  for  life's  care. 
And  ministry  of  help  to  hearts  that  weep, 
And  ureent  rousing  to  resist  the  sleep 

Of  drear  dismay— there  comes  n  voice  of  prayer  I 

Wliile  kind,  tnie  hand,  npUfia  tho  veil  that  hides 
The  dayli^'ht,  from  the  dark  where  wretchea  gropa 

Till  into  unaccnstomed  Itannta  there  glides 
The  promise  and  cxpei;lancy  of  hope  ; 

While  patience  to  time's  brighter  aspect  gnides, 
And  teaches  faith  a  holier  creed  and  scc^ 


VII. 

0  brave  and  bc-autifiil !  the  earnest  ical 

Sflf-sacrificinu,  with  ifa  holy  aim. 

Life's  ease  and  iiuietncss,  ii^  wealth  and  fame;. 
To  mitigate  its  Borrows,  and  reveal 
Thou^'htfnl  solicitude  for  other's  weal ; 

Bold  disregard  of  worldly  seom  and  elinme, 

Folly's  loose  merriment,  and  scandol's  blamo ; 
Strong  faith  to  persevere,  and  love  to  feel. 
The  gentle  touch  that  would  not  pain,  but  cheer  ; 

The  whispered  word  snggestinfr  hope  and  joy : 
O  blessed  consecration  in  the  fear 

And  love  of  God,  to  His  Divine  employ. 
The  welcome  toil,  to  bring  Christ's  Gospel  near, 

That  souls  may  know  the  peace  without  alloy. 
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VIII. 

Who  is  the  Hero  ?  he  who,  stroiig  and  tnie. 

In  Grod*s  loved  service  renders  deroir  free  ; 

Teaching  what  blessedness  and  peace  to  be 
Christ-like,  so  rendering  the  homage  dae, 
With  adoration  ever  glad  and  new : 

Helping  the  throbbing  heart  to  feel  and  see. 

The  happiness  of  hol^  fealty ; 
The  bliss  of  patient  waiting,  me-time  through. 
Lo,  with  a  loving  heed,  and  gentle  tone, 

With  quiet  words  and  aspect  cabn  and  bright ; 
Strong  in  a  strength  feur  mightier  than  its  own, 

And  humble-minded  in  me  world's  despite ; 
No  hero  this  by  poet's  record  known, — 

Yet  grandly  good  in  wisdom  infinite ! 


IX. 

Hero  !  to  whom  life  is  a  battle-field ; 

Whose  faith  is  steadfast,  and  whose  hope  serene  : 

Unselfish  and  unfearing,  though  the  scene 
Of  labour  never  recompense  may  yield  : 
Tnie  hero  !  God  will  help  thee  still  to  wield 

Thy  weapons  deftly,  as  thy  wont  hath  been  ; 

And  amanmthine  chaplet,  fresh  and  green. 
Is  thine,  albeit  yet  bearing  spear  and  shield. 
Grood  angels  watch  thee  with  a  thankfid  gaze  ; 

The  spirits  of  the  just  thy  deeds  approve  ; 
God  helpeth  mightily  thy  righteous  ways, 

And  waits  to  comfort  with  untiring  love. 
Courage  !  rejoicing  in  eternal  praise 

There  cometh  rest,  and  perfect  peace  above  ! 


H.  B. 


V. 

DOWN   IN   A   DIVING-BELL. 

Ought  a  man  to  bo  blamed  if  he  feels  somewhat  nervons  when  ho  is 
lowered,  for  the  first  time,  into  the  waters  of  the  ocean  1  I  think  not 
Lot  every  one  who  holds  a  contrary  opinion  try  the  experiment 
Heroes  liave  faltered  when  required  to  bathe,  and  valour  of  the  highest 
order  has  not  always  proved  insensible  to  the  miseries  of  a  momentary 
dip.  Courage  under  water  is  a  different  thing  from  courage  above  water, 
and  it  would  bo  hardly  logical  to  assume  that  a  person  who  could  go 
through  a  battle  with  composure,  might  not  feel  rather  fisdnt  when 


SOWM  IK  A  DtyiW-tatLb, 

md  liiiiuclf  hanging  in  the  dwp  with  nothing  but  a  grost  liul.lik- 
around  him  to  jirL'scrvu  him  IVom  miffocatioa, 
U8  fiUppoHO,  goo.l  ii.adir,  thnt  yoa  aud  I  havu  talttn  out  aenta  iu 
ag-bell.  It  eliall  I  n.>  tino  of  tho  opun  style — auch  iis  they  used  in 
yat  tho  Polytocluiic  in  lioyeut-atreet  Tou  know  the  pritnaplo  of 
latruction  1  llate  an  ijiaeot  or  two  upon  a  cotk  in  a  puil  of  vmtoi 
Jtt  a  tumblor  over  that  oork — then  pueh  the  nppanilua  to  tho  bot- 
F  tho  vossel ;  and,  on  ntiilug  tlio  gUas  to  tho  surface,  tho  little 
JM  will  come  up  jn-rfiictly  safe  and  nnsoaked.  Xbo  boll  ia  our 
ar ;  the  eca  is  otir  tub ;  and  we  aro  tho  ineecta  iu  (j^Qiidiou 
n  undcseribctl). 

<  tocklo  begins  to  rrcak,  and  tho  month  of  the  maohine  dipa  inta 
ater.  I  look  ratlior  pale,  don't  li  Quito  natural!  You  fool 
much  as  if  you  hxto  gitiag  to  tho  plaoo  of  cxocution  I  Nothing 
reasonable  !  I  alioiili.l  liko  to  know  who  wisuld  not  share  in  my 
and  your  pcrtuilirition,  if  foitwl  intu  a  similar  Bitnation.  8omo 
iuaJa  might  indci  d  attempt  to  conceal  tlioir  omotiona,'  bat  lot  us 
lost,  and  confess  >  I  i^it  wo  iira  divadfuUy  ahirmed  1 
it  of  all,  it  occurs  lu  you  tliat  the  Iwdl  may  perhaps  lilt  up  or  turn 
n  ono  side  just  ;>•!  woidd  happen  to  tho  tumbh't  if  it  were  not 
uiot.  And  such  j  liij/ht  ho  the  ca«%  were  not  tho  mnthiiio  wt^ghtod 
lower  p.iit  80  as  i-i  presorva  it  perfectly  upright  in  its  doacont, 
of  currents  or  uLher  disturbing  cauaw.  Uidmias  your  fcntu, 
jre,  on  this  bcoiu  ;  wo  shall  go  down  as  HttaigUfc  aa  a  ploni- 
nd  come  up  again— bo  I  fervently  hope,  tind  bo  you  fervently 
.d — without  over  deserting  the  true  poriMudicular. 
;ho  nest  place,  you  wiJl  naturally  feel  some  solicitude  reapootiiif; 
,pply  of  air.  I  do.  Show  mo  tlw  man  that  wt.uld  i.rjt,  ii  hi- 
a  particle  about  the  chemistry  of  respiration.  Shut  up  in  a 
\-.-f.M-A  liko  this  for  more  tlmn  a  few  minutes,  we  should  perish 
10  pijor  mice,  which  philosophers  linvo  occasionally  subjected  to 
fii;  Ifii-turf!  ill  ill!  exhaustt'd  receivci'.  Let  a  man  be  fastened  up 
stmiuster  Hall,  every  crovice  in  the  buildii^  being  hermetically 
,  and  til"  iirisontT  would  go  on  abstracting  oxygen  from  the 
iliPi'c  until  it  bci'amc  thorougldy  vitiated,  when  of  course  death 
pitiiiiptly  ensue.  Hence  the  due  renovation  of  tho  air  ia  a  vital 
in  tliii  iiiiuia;:,-'iucnt  of  the  diving-machine.  The  force-pump  ia 
fest  contrivance  Cir  feeding  tho  apparatus  with  tlua  cheap,  but 
L'li.sable  clement  llr.  Halley  employed  a  couple  of  barrels,  which 
aiscd  and  lowi^rctl  iilternately,  like  buckets  in  a  welL  The  con- 
f  each  cask  wore  inicccssivcly  decanted  into  tho  machine  through 
iiem  i>ipc,  a  liolo  being  left  in  the  lower  part,  in  order  that  the 
re  of  the  water  might  ilrive  out  tho  air.  A  valve,  at  tho  top  of 
-II,  permitted  the  diver  to  discharf(e  the  corrupted  at mospherB 
ime  to  time  ;  and  then  a  rush  of  bubbles  to  the  surface  covered 
t  for  some  small  distance  with  white  foam,  and  made  it  boil  as 
emotli  were  dispurtiiig  bimsolf  beneath.  By  these  means,  the 
.-  was  enabled  to  i-emuiu  under  water  for  four  honn  and  a-lutlf ; 
zz2 
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and,  enchanted  by  tho  success  of  his  contrivance,  he  intimates  tint 
ho  might,  x>orhaps,  have  tarried  there  all  his  life,  if  he  had  liked. 
Instead,  however,  of  renovating  the  air  by  mechanical  means»  some 
persons  have  proposed  to  restore  it  to  purity  by  chemical  processei 
Cornelius  van  Drebbell  (better  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  iher- 
niometer)  is  said  to  have  possessed  some  plan  by  which  he  could  lenei 
tho  tainted  atmosphere  of  a  submarine  vessel ;  and,  in  proof  of  thi^ 
he  went  down  with  some  rowers  in  tho  Thames,  and  remained  under 
water  for  a  considerable  period.  And  does  not  Father  Mcrsenne  speak 
of  a  French  diver,  one  Barricus  by  name,  who  could  continue  sub- 
merged for  six  hours  together  (and  bum  a  candle  to  boot),  with  cmlj 
a  cubic  foot  or  two  of  air  at  lus  disposal — though  it  is  known  thit, 
during  this  interval,  the  contents  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hogsheads  would 
bo  required  for  tho  service  of  a  single  pair  of  lungs  ?  Mr.  Babba^ 
suggested  that  tho  carbonic  acid  emitted  by  the  pulmonary  oi:gaD3 
might  be  fixed  by  means  of  lime  or  ammonia  in  solution  ;  and  that 
condensed  oxygen  might  be  hoarded  up  for  the  renewal  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  tho  machine. 

By  this  time  wo  are  fairly  in  the  water,  and  I  observe  that  you  cany 
your  fingers  to  your  ears,  and  look  as  if  you  were  rather  troubled  in 
that  region.  It  is  the  same  with  mysel£  We  begin  to  complain  of  ft 
horrible  pressure  upon  our  "  drums."  "We  are  both  of  opinion  that 
they  will  give  way  in  case  we  are  not  speedily  relieved-  We  feel,  in- 
deed, as  if  some  invisible  sprite  were  thrusting  quills  into  the  auditoiy 
passages.  The  philosophy  of  tlio  nuisance  is  tliis,  tho  atmosphere  of 
the  bell  necessarily  grows  denser  as  we  descend,  because  it  is  crushed 
into  smaller  compass  by  the  increasing  weight  of  the  water ;  conse- 
quently, as  tho  air  within  the  cavities  of  the  ear  is  thinner  than  that 
without,  the  intervening  membrane  will  be  cruelly  stretched,  it  might 
possibly  bo  ruptured,  unless  the  equilibrium  were  restored.  On  one 
occasion,  a  diver  attempted  to  protect  liimself  by  filling  the  external 
chambers  with  chewed  paper  ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  surface,  he  found 
that  the  pieces  had  been  wedged  in  so  forcibly  that  they  were  extracted 
with  considerable  difficulty.  Fortunately  tho  remedy  ia  very  simple. 
You  must  pretend  to  swallow  air  as  you  would  swallow  soup.  In  the 
act  of  deglutition,  the  condensed  fluid  aroimd  you  finds  admission 
through  the  eustachian  tube  to  the  interior  of  the  organs,  and  thus  by 
equalizing  tho  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  tympanum  tho  pain  is  re- 
moved. But  tliis  pi-ocess  must  be  i-epoated  at  intervals  as  wo  advance, 
and  similarly  when  wo  return — I  hoi)o  wo  shall  return — though  the 
conditions  are  then  reversed.  It  is  decidedly  not  pleasant  to  feel  as  if 
a  quill  were  poked  into  your  ear  at  each  step  of  your  progress. 

Wo  proceed  slowly.  Perhaps  you  think  tho  men  who  arc  lowering 
us  are  anxious  to  make  tho  most  of  our  agony.  It  certainly  looks  very 
like  it ;  but  there  is  one  good  reason  at  least  why  we  should  sink  in  a 
leisurely  fashion.  Triewald  mentions  a  diver  who  was  let  down  i)reci- 
pitately  for  the  space  of  a  fathom,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  thd 
people  who  worked  the  bell     The  result  was,  that  the  rapid  condenaft- 
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tion  of  the  air  forced  the  blood  ont  of  his  nose  and  ears,  and  compressed 
his  body  as  if  it  had  been  suddenly  loaded  with  lead.  Let  ns  hope^ 
therefore,  that  the  men  will  be  particularly  cautious  on  this  pointy  for 
a  run  of  a  few  feet  would  be  highly  objectionable. 

What  is  that  you  say  ]  It  is  growing  excessively  hot^  you  think. 
Undoubtedly.  This  is  another  consequence  of  the  pressure  to  which 
our  little  atmosphere  is  exposed.  Air  contains  a  quantity  of  caloric^ 
which  may  be  squeezed  out  of  it  as  water  is  squeezed  out  of  a  sponge. 
Ijet  a  piece  of  fine  tinder  be  placed  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  extremityi 
and  provided  with  a  piston  at  the  other ;  give  a  smart  blow  to  the 
latter,  and  sufficient  heat  will  be  developed  to  inflame  the  susceptible 
material.  Were  the  atmosphere  of  our  globe  suddenly  and  extensively 
compressed,  its  caloric  would  be  expelled  so  copiously  that  it  might  set 
fire  to  every  combustible  thing,  and  melt  or  vitrify  the  whole  surface. 
Besides,  as  the  warmer  and  lighter  air  always  ascends,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  bell  (the  place  where  our  heads  are  at  present  stationed) 
must  necessarily  bo  the  hottest  latitude  in  the  machine.  You  begin  to 
fear,  therefore,  that  you  will  probably  faint ;  and  you  wish  to  know 
whether  my  sensations  are  the  same.  I  will  give  you  an  explicit  re- 
ply. I  scorn  to  use  any  disguise.  I  have  the  honour  to  feel  equally 
imeasy  with  yourself ;  and  I  candidly  confess  my  apprehensions  that 
if  the  temperature  should  continue  to  rise  until  it  reaches  the  swooning 
point  (unmarked  on  most  thermometers),  our  friends  on  tmra  firma 
may  liave  reason  to  regret  that  we  have  ever  ventured  upon  this  pc^oua 
enterprise. 

Kemcmbering,  however,  that  fainting  has  become  quite  nnfiashion- 
able,  and  that  we  are  all  strong-minded  men  and  women  now-ardays, 
I  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  master  my  emotions,  and  request  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  whilst  the  air  appears  to  grow  hotter  the  water 
in  renlity  l)ocomea  cooler.  For,  as  the  warmer,  and  consequently  the 
lighter,  Hai<l  (down  to  ahout  40°  F.)  must  float  upon  the  heavier,  the 
6ca  Avill  gradually  increase  in  chilliness  until  (if  deep  enough)  a  certain 
point  is  attained  ;  so  that  even  within  the  tropics,  where  a  blazing  sun 
is  j)laying  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  water  has  been  hoisted  up 
from  below  at  a  temperature  not  many  degrees  above  the  freezing  point 
And  hero,  also,  lam  reminded  of  another  little  philosophical  peculiarity 
of  our  position.  Your  voice  sounds  rather  thin  and  feeble ;  and  I 
notice  that  you  do  not  seem  to  catch  my  words  as  distinctly  as  might 
be  expected,  considering  that  we  are  in  such  friendly  proximity.  How 
is  this  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the  loudness  of  a  sound  is  affected  by 
the  density  or  tenuity  of  the  air.  Every  person  who  has  read  Joyce's 
**  Scientific  l)ialogues,"  or  "Brewers  Guides"  is  presumed  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  wlien  a  bell  is  rung  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the 
noLse  grows  fainter  as  the  winch  is  worked,  until  at  length  you  see  the 
clapper  wag,  hut  hear  no  merry  tinkle.  The  converse  should,  of  course, 
obtain  if  the  atmosphere  is  compressed  ;  and  hence  a  pistol,  which 
would  produce  an  explosion  like  that  of  a  cracker  on  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  ought  to  go  off  like  a  little  cannon  when  discharged  in  a 
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(livinpf-mnchinc.  Long  ago,  however,  it  was  ascertained  by  >L  Colkda 
that  men  dh\  not  talk  like  Stentors  whilst  descending  in  the  bell,  kt 
scorned  to  roar  prett}'  much  liko  Bottom's  sucking  doves.  Miillei 
ascribes  this  apparent  anomaly  to  the  fact  first  indicated  by  Di 
Wollaston,  that  when  the  mcmhrana  tympani  is  rendered  tense  froc 
any  cause,  i)artial  deafness  is  produced.  So  long  as  the  acoustic  cu- 
tain  is  strained  by  atmospheric  pressure  on  either  side,  the  facnltyrf 
hearing  is  impaired  ;  Imt,  of  course,  when  it  recovers  it  natural  laritr, 
and  is  at  p(!ace  within  and  without,  the  increased  density  of  the  oirinC 
be  recognized  in  its  sonorous  results. 

Talking  of  sound,  however  (and  I  do  not  think  it  beneath  me  to 
acknowledge  that  I  turn  philosophical  for  the  pur[)ose  of  keeping  v^ 
my  courage,  and  of  diverting  my  attention  from  the  liorrors  of  our 
position),  you  must  observe  that  a  noise  will  travel  with  greater  faciUtj 
through  water,  when  excited  in  that  fluid,  than  it  does  through  the 
air.  Colladon  found  that  a  bell  could  bo  distinctly  lieard  across  Likii 
Leman,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  when  the  vibrations  were  transmittoi 
by  a  purely  liquid  route.  In  fact,  they  traveree  an  aqueous  niodimn 
four-and-a-half  times  iiister  than  they  do  an  atmosplieric  one.  Hence, 
if  a  mennan  has  anything  to  say  to  a  mermaid  (which,  I  suppose,  vill 
sometimes  happen),  or  it*  a  Triton  blows  his  tmmjxit  to  summon  tlie 
Bca-gods  to  a  council  (which,  I  imagine,  rai-ely  occui-s  in  these  undaa- 
sical  days),  the  sound  will  rush  along  with  great  velocity,  and  diffuse 
itself  through  a  sphere  of  considerable  extent.  All  submarine  con- 
versations, as  sea-nymphs  arc  well  aware,  should  thei*eforc  be  carried 
on  with  caution,  if  it  is  important  that  they  should  not  be  overhcani. 

Meanwhile,  wo  continue  to  descend  inch  l\y  inch.  ITic  lights  of 
course,  becomes  dimmer  as  we  proceed.  Should  the  water  be  at  all 
turbid,  wo  are  soon  shrouded  in  what  Ilalley  calls  "  perfect  night" 
Should  it  prove  tolerably  pellucid,  we  receive  a  softened  sort  of  radi- 
ance, which  is  green  where  the  liquid  is  fresh,  blue  where  it  is  salt. 

Ah !  what  is  that  I  hoar  ?  You  don't  like  the  present  sUxie  of 
things  at  all ;  you  have  a  strong  objection  to  daikness,  and  particu- 
larly to  darkness  in  a  diving-belL  Why,  my  doar  friend,  these  are 
precisely  my  o^\'n  sentiments ;  but  I  am  afraid  wc  cannot  give  the 
signal  for  recal  with  any  credit,  imtil  we  have  gone  a  little  farther  into 
the  deep.  Undoubtedly,  if  we  were  to  sink  as  far  as  700  feet— I 
trust  my  tones  arc  not  becoming  imduly  tremulous — scaicely  a  ray  of 
the  sun,  generally  sjieaking,  could  follow  us  there.  It  is  calculated 
that,  at  a  depth  of  200  feet,  the  lustro  of  that  liuninary  is  only  equal 
in  elfect  to  the  light  of  a  farthing  candle  shining  uj^on  you  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  foot  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  l>eanis  of 
the  great  orb  aro  stripped  of  their  fire  and  heat  by  jdunging  throudi 
a  stratum  of  the  coldest  water.  A  workman  empL>yed  on  the  riy- 
mouth  breakwater  went  down  in  a  diving-l>ell  which  had  a  convex 
glass  fixed  in  the  top  for  the  jmrpose  of  letting  in  light.  The  gla-^s 
unoxpi'ct4.'^lly  oi)crated  as  a  burning  lens,  for  tho  poor  fellow  soon  dis- 
covered that  a  conllagration  was  raging  on  his  head,  his  jxipcr  cap 
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^iBg  coma  into  tocaa,  tuul  \m  scaJp  being  perilled  by  Uiia  Utnih  vt 
!iUr  pleasButry . 

Jtnd  since  witbout  ligbt  tbem  can  bo  no  colour,  it  bus  boen  ul^'jr?c<l 
imt  the  huM  of  aaimals,  wbicb  dwell  at  various  depths  in  tbu  occfuii 
kBdinc  in  intensity  until  a  certain  limit  is  reacbod ;  and  it^  beygud 
k«t  point,  lil'o  still  exists,  it  appears  to  be  oa  pallid  and  cudAVerous  aa 
r  it  were  already  on  tbu  brink  of  death.  Ths  late  Fivfessor  Edward 
Torbos  e^tabliebed  a  kind  of  chromatic  scale  amoagst  tho  Tcatooea  uf 
be  JE^etm  Bea.  Banking  tbem  in  lonea  accordiug  to  lb«it  different 
labitata,  be  found  that  the  liveliest  Uula  and  gayeat  coiubinationa  of 
ekiur  VDK  to  be  discovered  in  the  shells  wbidi  oocupied  the  upper- 
net,  or  littoral,  belt.  Whilst  the  spBcioa  near  the  surface  were 
lunched  in  prismatic  glories,  the  donizeua  of  the  inferior  regions  grew 
lore  modest  in  their  mai-kiugB  and  odoruments,  until  at  lost  oven  tbo 
lint  flush  of  colour  discernible  amongst  these  ureatures  seemed  to  bo 
rdl-nigh  extinguished,  and  the  few  sptiimens  whiidi  sui'vived  were, 
n  the  most  part,  wan  aud  lustreless  things.  Out  of  18  ebolls  loiaed 
rom  a  depth  of  100  fathoms  aud  upwards  in  the  Mediterranean,  only 
BB  presented  any  decided  tintings  ;  aud,  in  our  ovrn  seas,  every  indi- 
idnol  drawn  &om  a  similar  depth  proved  to  bo  wholly  witbont  hue. 

Further  and  further  we  continue  to  sink,  Tbo  time  we  have  con- 
luaed,  and — lot  us  bo  frank — the  trepidation  we  have  endured,  might 
bnost  induce  tis  to  believe  that  we  had  descended  some  tliousands  of 
let  into  the  watery  abyss.  Aud  yet  a  few  tathoins  will  measure  the 
4ioIe  distance  we  have  described.  Since  the  beigbl,  and  couaequentl; 
to  weight  of  the  fluid  above  us  ia  increasing  at  every  sl«p  of  our 
togress,  it  follows  that  the  space  reserved  f<»  air  within  the  bell  is 
metantly  contracting.  You  observe  that  the  liquid  is  sradually  lising 
1  tbu  matbino.  Tou  have  hnd  to  doubl;^  up  y  'ii'  ■  irljvmlv.  I 
erceive  ;  and  if  wo  proceed  much  tlccper  wo  sliall  t)o  immersed  to  our 
hests,  and  almost  sti-.tuglcd  in  the  embrace  of  the  floods.  For,  at  a 
epth  of  about  thirty-two  feet,  we  are  csposed  to  a  pressure  e<iuivaient 
J  that  of  a  double  almospliore.  In  other  words,  an  additional  weight 
f  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  pounds  is  ]>ut  upon  every  one  of  our  square 
ichea.  The  same  invisible  sprite  who  amuses  himself  by  poking 
ivisible  quills  into  your  cars  has  been  silently  piling  up  several 
undredweiglits  upon  our  frames,  so  that  each  of  us  now  suetoina  a 
urden  of  more  than  twenty  tons.  "\\Tiat  Atlases  we  must  bo  I" 
ou  exclaim.  Fortunately  there  is  no  vacuum  within  the  body,  other- 
'iso  it  would  collapse  and  shrivel  beneath  the  prodigious  incubus.     If 

diving-ajiparatus  were  a  closed  machine,  it  might  be  lowered  to  a 
reater  depth  than  an  open  Ijcll ;  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
;ruct  it  of  stout  materials  in  onlcr  that  it  might  resist  the  powerful 
^rain  to  wliich  it  would  bo  exposed.  Sir  John  Kerschel  mentions  an 
idividual  (jirobably  Iilr.  l)ay)  who  fitted  up  a  vessel  for  recovoiing 
:casurc  from  sunken  ships,  and  who  went  down  by  way  of  trial,  but 
ever  n.'tunied  to  the  light ;  for,  as  no  adequate  allowance  had  been 
lade  for  the  iuereased  pressure  of  water,  the  frail  iiibiiu  was  cruabed 
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like  a  band-box  in  the  coils  of  a  boa-constrictor.  Or,  to  put  ik 
matter  in  a  moro  pleasing  form,  let  me  recommend  jou  to  take  a  boi& 
of  pure  sherry  (if  such  a  phenomenon  can  be  discovered  in  Europe)^ 
and,  liaving  corked  and  sealed  it,  send  it  into  the  depths  of  the  ooeia 
by  means  of  a  sounding  line.  Haul  it  up,  and  take  a  glass — ^I  beg  to 
decline  for  myself — and  what  will  be  tlie  result  ]  Why,  you  will  find 
that  a  verticjd  voyage  does  not  improve  the  quality  of  wine  as  a  hori- 
zontal one  is  presumed  to  do.  The  liquid  which  went  down  price  six 
or  seven  shillings  the  bottle  will  come  up  at  considerably  less  than  a 
farthing  the  barrol.  The  superincumbent  weight  of  the  ocean  has,  ia 
fact,  so  compressed  the  cork  that  the  contents  will  be  little  better  than 
mere  brine.  !Need  I  say,  therefore,  tliat  no  merman  accustomed  to 
sport  in  deep  waters  could  ever  wear  such  a  head-dress  as  a  teirestnal 
hat,  for  it  would  be  forced  down  upon  his  skull  like  an  empty  egg- 
shell ;  and  certainly  no  sea-nymph  would  dream  of  em.ploying  garments 
stiffened  by  crinoline  or  expanded  by  slender  steel  hoops,  like  their 
sisterhood  of  the  land. 

But  here  you  remind  mo  that  a  curious  question  is  sometimes  laind 
— occasionally,  too,  amongst  very  intelligent  people — ^respecting  the 
effect  of  deep  water  upon  sinking  substances. 

"What  excellent  nerves  you  nmst  have  to  propound  a  philosophical 
thesis  at  this  depth  below  the  surface  !  Such  composure  of  mind  ii 
exceedingly  uncommon  in  a  diving-boll.  I  will  endeavour  to  wind 
up  my  courage  to  the  height  of  your  argument.  Now,  what  is  your 
difRculty  ? 

Tliis  :  it  has  sometimes  been  contended  that  as  the  weight  of  water 
constantly  increases  there  must  be  a  point,  if  the  sea  be  deep  onongh, 
where  electric  cables  will  float,  and  where  even  cannon-balls  must 
refuse  to  sink  any  further.  Tliis  conclusion,  however,  arises  from 
some  confusion  of  idea  in  regard  to  pressure  and  compressibility.  K 
water  were  a  "squeezable''  fluid,  like  the  air  in  the  bell,  a  given 
quantity  taken  from  the  surfiice  of  the  ocean — say,  a  pailful — ^would 
be  gradually  reduced  in  bulk  the  lower  wo  descended,  until  it  might  he 
contained  in  a  common  tumbler.  But  in  that  case  its  density — tiiat  is, 
the  quantity  of  matter  included  in  a  determinate  space — would  be 
proportionately  augmented.  Now,  the  only  condition  on  which  a  cuhic 
inch  of  iron  or  other  heavy  subs  trance  could  remain  in  suspension  at 
any  particular  depth,  would  be  that  it  weighed  neither  moro  nor  lea 
than  a  cubic  inch  of  the  surrounding  fluid.  But  it  so  happens  that 
water  is  virtually  an  incompressible  li(|uM  lis  particles  won't  consent 
to  bo  forced  into  closer  proximity.  Tlio  Florentine  academicians 
thought  they  could  subduo  its  stubbonincss  by  subjecting  a  sphere  of 
gold  filled  with  the  fluid  to  enonnous  i)ressure  ;  but  the  drops  ooied 
through  the  metal  rather  than  comi)rouiiso  their  character  by  the 
slightest  concession.  Subsequent  experiments  by  Canton,  Perkins,  and 
Oersted  have  indeed  shown  that  there  is  some  small  contraction  in 
bulk  ;  but  it  is  so  trifling  that  the  last-named  philosopher  estimated 
it  at  one  part  in  forty-six  millions  for  each  additional  atmosphcrcw 
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Since,  therefore,  at  a  depth  of  thirty-two  feet,  a  cubic  inch  of  water  will 
have  yielded  to  this  extent  only,  we  may  consider  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  liquid  is  incapable  of  condensation* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  body  when  carried  down  into  deep  water 
admits  of  reduction  from  the  pressure  of  the  fluid,  or  if  its  structure 
is  so  porous  tliat  the  liquid  can  be  readily  forced  into  the  interior,  its 
gravity  will  bo  considerably,  and  (it  may  be)  grotesquely  increaised. 
A  piece  of  wood  once  carried  to  the  floor  of  the  Atlantic  would  lie 
there  like  a  piece  of  metal.  Scoresby  tells  us  of  a  boat  which  was 
dragged  down  by  a  wounded  whale,  and  which  required  flye-and-twentj 
men  to  raise  it  to  the  surface.  It  was  found  to  be  so  heavy  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  injection  of  water  into  its  tissues  that  two  other  boats 
— one  at  each  extremity — were  necessary  simply  to  support  it ;  and 
splinters  flung  into  the  ocean  sank  as  if  they  were  strips  of  iron. 

l]ut  here  our  discourse  is  interrupted  by  a  slight  shock.  I  don't  like 
it  at  alL  My  nerves  unfortunately  are  not  in  the  best  possible  order  for 
such  an  excursion,  but  I  trust  I  am  not  going  to  be  seriously  frightened. 
You,  too,  begin  to  feel  strongly  impressed  with  the  solemnities  of  oui 
position.  Quite  reasonable  that  you  should !  If  Dr.  Johnson  refused 
to  envy  the  man  who  could  stand  unmoved  at  Marathon  or  lona^  we 
may  decline  to  be  the  individuals  who  could  sit  phlegmaticallyinthe 
sea,  and  not  experience  an  emotion  of  awe  when  we  thought  of  the 
great  abyss  of  waters  in  which  we  were  immersed.  Sir,  we  ought  not 
to  come  down  here  like  brute  beasts.  A  little  faltering  in  the  voioe^ 
a  little  fluttering  at  the  heart,  a  little  perspiration  on  the  broW|  are 
but  fitting  expressions  of  homage  to  the  majesty  of  the  oceaiL 

The  cause  of  the  shock,  however,  is  soon  explained.  The  bell  has 
grazed  the  side  of  a  simken  rock,  and,  after  a  few  concussions  (which 
induce  us  to  feel  still  more  like  the  man  at  Mai^athon  or  lona),  it 
alights  on  the  bed  of  the  sea.  Fortunately  we  have  made  our  descent  in 
a  shallowish  quarter.  All  divers  are  not  equally  happy  in  their  land- 
ing, if  it  may  be  so  termed.  Triewald  refers  to  one  who  came  into 
contiict  with  the  bolt  of  a  Avreck,  which  pierced  a  hole  in  the  aide  of  lus 
machine.  Tlio  water  began  to  rush  in,  the  air  began  to  rush  out;  and 
the  big  l)ubbles,  gurgling  to  the  surface,  threw  the  attendants  into 
great  constornation.  With  remarkable  presence  of  mind,  however, 
the  diver  thrust  his  arm  into  the  aperture,  and,  having  given  the 
signal,  was  drawn  up  in  safety,  tlianks  to  this  extemporaneous  plug. 

Once  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  diver  may  leave  the  beU 
if  he  is  provicl(fd  with  a«[uatic  armour,  of  which  various  kinds  have 
been  doviscd.  These  mainly  consist  of  a  stout  helmet  for  the  head, 
and  of  strong  shea  tiling  for  the  upper  part  of  the  frame,  or  else  the 
pertfou  is  protected  by  a  sort  of  case  from  which  the  arms  protrude 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  treasures  which  somehow  or  other 
most  pcoi)le  expect  to  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  To  supply  the 
explorer  with  air  a  flexible  tube  is  connected  with  the  bell,  or  a  suffi- 
cient allowance  of  breathing  material  is  forced  into  a  belt  by  means  of 
a  condensing  pump.  Thus  equipped,  I  fancy  that  any  sesi-deity  who 
may  chance  to  fall  in  with  one  of  these  human  monsters — ^foraging  for 
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gold  in  his  domains — ^will  be  well-nigh  scared  out  of  his  wits  by  the 
uncouth  apparition.  Neptune  himself  would  probably  run  away  were 
he  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  diver  dressed  after  Klingert's  fasliion,  with  a 
tin-plate  pot  on  his  head,  a  brass-hooped  cylinder  round  hia  loin%  and 
drawers  with  an  iron  framing  to  protect  his  legs. 

But  even  adopting  the  best  of  these  devices,  it  is  found  difficult  to 
venture  upon  any  extensive  explorations.  That  pleasant  old  prattler 
in  science,  Bishop  Wilkins,  who  hoped  to  eheci  such  wonderful 
discoveries  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  by  means  of  his  "arks,"  where 
families  were  to  live,  and  where  children  were  to  be  born,  would  ha?c 
been  woefully  disappointed  had  he  learned  how  little  man  can  still 
accomplish  by  his  submarine  gropings. 

But  as  we  have  not  provided  ourselves  with  armour,  and  have 
satisfied  our  curiosity  already,  and  have  no  great  expectation  of  finding 
a  fortune  where  Duke  Clarence  dreamt  he  siiw  such  glorious  wedges  of 
gold  and  heaps  of  pearls,  you  become  anxious  that  the  signal  for 
return  should  be  given.  I  pull  the  rope  accordingly.  But  the  machine 
does  not  move  !  I  begin  to  feel  very  uneasy.  Horrible  thoughts  rush 
through  my  brain.  Can  the  men  above  have  run  away,  ami  left  us  to 
perish  ?  People  have  done  strange  things  before,  why  may  they  not 
do  strange  things  again  ?  There  are  scoundrels  who  would  tlunk  it  an 
excellent  joke — really  a  superb  piece  of  waggery — to  let  us  lie  here 
untU.  we  were  drowned  by  the  rising  water,  or  choked  with  our  own 
carbonic  acid.  Perhaps  the  rascals  have  gone  to  dinner,  and  not 
knowmg  anything  about  the  chemistry  of  the  lungs,  imagine  that  we 
can  make  ourselves  quite  comfortable  until  they  are  pleased  to  return. 
Or,  possibly — and  the  very  thought  seems  to  stiffen  my  hair  into 
porcupine's  quills — the  tackling  by  which  we  were  suspended  may  have 
snapped,  and,  if  so,  our  case  is  2)erfectly  desperate  !  Oh,  why  (I  ask 
myself  in  agony)  did  I  enter  a  machine  not  constructed  upon  Mr. 
Spalding's  plan,  for  did  not  that  ingenious  grocer  insist  upon  having  a 
separate  chamber  in  his  apparatus,  in  order  that  it  might  be  filled  with 
water  when  he  wanted  to  sink,  but  occupied  with  air  when  ho  wished 
to  rise  ?  My  dear  friend,  if  we  had  only  come  down  upon  his  principles, 
we  might  have  ascended  to  the  surface  at  pleasure,  and  got  amongst 
those  miscreants  whilst  they  were  in  the  very  act  of  chuckling  over 
our  fate ! 

But  no !  a  jerk  is  felt.  The  bell  begins  to  move.  I  recant  my 
uncharitable  surmises.  Human  nature,  after  aU,  is  not  so  diabolical 
as  many  people  choose  to  assert.  There  we  go — ^suro  enough — slowly 
cleaving  the  waters  on  our  return  to  the  warm  precincts  of  day.  Our 
spirits  mount  as  wo  api)roach  the  surface,  and  particularly  when  we 
reflect  fliat  we  have  nearly  accomplished  a  feat  which  few  timorous 
mortals  would  dare  to  attempt.  You  may  notice,  too,  that  your  appe- 
tite seems  to  rise  as  well.  The  fact  is,  that  the  compressed  air  of  a 
diving  bell  sharpens  it  amazingly.  Persons  employed  in  constructin^t: 
piers,  breakwaters,  or  in  other  subaqueous  opemtions,  whicli  comp'l 
them  to  work  in  a  dense  atmosphere,  become  uncommonly  voracious. 
Inspiring,  as  they  do,  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  than  usual  with  ever)' 
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act  of  inhalation,  a  quicker  waste  of  the  bodily  material  ensaes.  To 
mako  this  good,  fuller  or  more  frequent  rations  are  required.  Let  no 
man  therefore  invite  a  person  to  dinner  who  has  just  been  down  in  a 
diving-machino,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  see  his  guest  make  hayoc  with 
Lis  provisions. 

At  last,  with  a  great  "  plop,"  such  as  an  inverted  pail  or  tumbler 
makes  wlieu  it  leaves  the  water,  we  emerge  from  the  bosom  of  the  briny 
deep  (to  use  the  language  of  poets),  and  are  immediately  brought  to 
bank  (to  employ  the  homelier  phraseology  of  pitmen). 

But  after  all,  you  ask,  "What  is  there  to  bo  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  1     Ah,  good  reader,  if  you  could  walk  across  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic   or  l^acific,   from   continent  to  continent,   it  would  be  the 
strongest  stroll  that  mortal  ever  took  !    You  would  find,  if  your  facul- 
ties of  vision  were  sufficiently  sharpened  for  the  purpose,  that  there 
were  hill  and  valley — towering  mountains  whose  tops  were  islands, 
and  huge  plains  rivalling  the  great  deserts  of  the  land  in  their 
desolate  sweep,  with  here  and  there  volcanic  cones,*  sheets  of  hardened 
lava,  springs  of  boiling  water,  and  terrible  chasms  left  by  the  earth- 
quakes which  have  gashed  the  ground     In  the  deeper  parts  of  the  sea 
not  a  blade  of  true  vegetation  could  be  detected.     Not  a  single  fish 
probably  swims  in  the  profundities  of  the  ocean,  and  if  SchiUe/a 
diver  had  reachc<l  these  solemn  regions,  he  woidd  have  met  with  none 
of  the  monsters  he  encountered  in  howling  Charybdis.     There  no  ray 
of  light  from  the  smiling  sun  ever  pierces.     A  stillness  like  that  of  an 
unpeopled  planet  prevails,  for  the  fiercest  tempest  which  ploughs  up 
the  surface  in  huge  billows,  cannot  trouble  the  tranquilliiy  of  those 
awful  al)yssc!3,  and  there  the  great  disturber,  man,  never  comes  except 
dying — dead.     All,   in  fact,  is   gloom  and  desolation.     For  though 
the  i)lummet   has  faintly   probed  those   depths,   what  news  has  it 
brought  up  to  the  dwellers  on  the  land  ?     Simply  this,  that  the  bed  of 
the  ocean  is  a  vast  cemetery,  strewn  with  the  shells  of  microscopic 
creatures,  which  once  lived  near  the  surface,  aiid  when  their  little  life 
was  ended,  sank  slowly,  weeks  or  months  being  consumed  in  their 
funeral  march  to  the  bottom,  where  they  will  repose  till  some  day  this 
spacious  burial-ground  will  be  uplifted,  and  then  they  will  appear  as 
compact  and  massive  rocks.     Lut  "the  depths  have  more."     For  there 
lie  the  remnants  of  the  gallant  ship  which  foundered  in  storm,  or  sunk 
in  battle — the  cannon  and  cutlass,  which  are  now  corroding  in  peace — 
the  costly  merchandise  which,  saved,  would  have  secured  its  owners 
fortune  ;  lost,  destroyed  his  hopes,  and  broke  his  heart — the  gold  for 
Avhich  the  possessor  bartered  his  honour  hero,  and  perhaps  his  happi- 
ness hereafter — and,  mixed  with  all,  the  grinning  skull  and  ghastly 
skeleton — the  bones  of  the  fierce  pirate  and  his  helpless  prey — relids 
alike  of  the  lawless  rovers  who  swept  the  oceanforplunder,  andof  the 
honest  mariner  who  died  in  the  service  of  civilization,  and  went  down 
to  rest  in  hope  till  the  sea  shall  bo  summoned  to  give  up  its  dead,  both 
good  and  bad,  both  small  and  great. 

^  A  Hue  of  ciuders  lias  bceu  traced  by  the  soundiiig  apparatus  for  a  dittanco  of 
1,000  miles  between  Ireland  and  America  (Maury). 
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VI. 


CLAREMONT,  AND  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

By  the  Author  of  "Mary  Powell." 

Daughter  of  chiefs  and  monarchs !  where  art  thoa  ? 

Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thon  dead  ? 

Coold  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 

Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ? 

In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled, 

The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy. 

Death  hushed  that  pang  for  ever :  with  thee  fled 

The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy. 

Which  filled  the  imperial  isles  so  full,  it  seemed  to  cloy. 

Childe  Hi  bold.    Canto  IT. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  ago  that  we  accompanied  an  invalid 
mother  one  fine  autumn  by  leisurely  stages  to  the  Islo  of  Wight 
Our  first  halt  was  at  the  neat  country  inn  of  the  Bear  at  Esher, 
fifteen  miles  from  town ;  and  while  one  of  us  remained  with  my  dear 
mother  in  the  quaint  little  inn  parlour,  the  others  proceeded  up  a 
by-road  to  the  left  of  the  inn,  bounded  by  mossy  park  palings,  and 
overhung  by  fine  trees,  till  we  reached  a  lodge-gate,  surmounted  by 
the  royal  arms. 

At  the  mention  of  a  talismanic  name,  "  the  gates  wide  open  flew," 
though  not  on  golden  hinges  turning,  and  we  proceeded  up  a 
carriage-road,  winding  through  undulating  turf  cropped  by  sheep, 
till  wo  came  to  the  house. 

It  is  a  substantial,  light-brick  mansion,  with  stone  dressings,  and  a 
Grecian  portico  surmounted  by  the  royal  arms.  A  flight  of  about 
twenty  steps  led  us  to  the  entrance-door,  where  we  soon  obtained 
audience  of  the  housekeeper,  who  took  us  over  the  first-floor,  which 
comprises  a  square  entrance-hall,  grand  staircase,  and  eight  spacious 
apartments  en  suite. 

After  duly  admiring  a  fine  cast  of  the  Warwick  vase  in  iron,  lined 
with  copper,  executed  at  Berlin,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  we  entered  the  library,  which  contained  full-length  portraits,  by 
Dawe,  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold  ;  also  portraits 
of  the  Princesses  preceptor,  Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  her 
sub-preceptor.  Dr.  Short. 

"  On  this  chair,**  said  the  housekeeper,  with  a  little  sigh,  "  the 
Princess  laid  her  shawl  the  evening  she  returned  from  her  last  walk — 
and  her  watch  on  that  chimney-piece.  She  was  tired,  and  sat  down 
directly  she  came  in." 

We  listened  with  reverence ;  then  followed  her  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  there  was  a  fine  cattle-piece,  by  Loutherberg,  over  the 
chimney-piece.  Next  we  came  to  the  gallery,  fifty-eight  feet  by 
twenty-four,  where  were  full-length  portraits  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess,  again  by  Dawe,  who  seems  to  have  basked  in  the  sunshine 
of  Court  patronage.  There  were  also  many  other  portitdts,  indudiag 
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those  of  G-eorge  in.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  copied  hj  Lawrence  firom 
Sir  Joshna  Reynolds;  the  Princess's  maternal  grandmother,  the 
Dnehess  of  Brunswick ;  the  keen,  caustic  Frederick  the  Great,  of 
Prussia,  &c.  Also  several  cabinet  pictures,  by  the  old  masters ;  none 
of  them  sufficiently  interesting  to  retain  a  permanent  place  in  the 
memory.  One  of  them  the  Fiincess  had  herself  bought  at  an  old 
shop  in  Oxford-street.  Various  busts,  a  statuette  or  two,  and  one 
or  two  bronzes.  In  one  of  the  windows,  I  now  forget  which — either 
of  this  gallery  or  the  drawing-room — a  pretty  polished  table,  formed 
of  the  pebbles  collected  at  the  sea-side  by  the  Princess  in  her 
childhood,  imbedded  in  cement. 

Next  came  the  breakfast-room,  communicating  with  the  room  in 
which  the  Princess  died,  and  which,  for  twenty  years  afterwards,  was 
locked  up.  In  this  breakfast-room,  if  I  remember  right,  the  Prince 
slept  when  the  Princess  was  confined ;  and  here  he  afterwards  slept 
when  he  became  King  of  the  Belgians,  during  his  yearly  "visits  to 
Claremont.     Adjoining  it  are  a  small  dressing-room  and  ba^-roonu 

Lastly,  we  came  to  the  drawing-room,  stored  with  ornaments  and 
curiosities  of  aU  descriptions,  including  two  Indian  cabinets  presented 
to  the  Princess  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings ;  and  a  superb  porcekdn 
table,  adorned  with  highly-finished  paintings  of  the  interior  of  the 
Louvre,  and  presented  to  the  Prince  by  Charles  X.  Here  we 
were  pleased  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  Sir  William  Beechej's 
charming  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  sitting  on  a  soj&,  dressed 
in  slight  mourning,  with  her  infant  daughter,  the  little  Yictori% 
playing  with  the  Duke  of  Kent's  miniature,  hanging  round  the 
widowed  Duchess's  neck. 

The  housekeeper  remarked  that  those  of  the  household  who  could 
remember  the  Princess  Charlotte,  thought  the  Princess  Victoria 
somewhat  resembled  her,  especially  in  her  quickness  and  decision. 
Her  Royal  Highness  was  veiy  fond  of  coming  to  Claremont,  where 
King  Leopold  wished  her  to  feel  quite  its  mis&ess ;  and  once,  when 
with  the  intention  of  doing  her  honour,  new  chairs,  &c.,  were  substU 
tnted  for  the  old  ones  in  the  drawing-room,  she  exdaimed  that  she 
liked  the  old  ones  the  best,  and  begged  they  might  be  restored  to 
their  places. 

All  this,  scanty  as  it  was,  interested  us  in  our  future  Queen,  who 
became  our  Queen  in  reality  the  following  year ;  but  being  as  yet  only 
the  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state,  I  must  say  we  dwelt  less 
on  her  than  on  the  memory  of  one  whose  early  promise,  misfor- 
tunes, short-lived  happiness,  and  premature  death,  had  already 
consecrated  the  sleepy  shades  of  Claremont ;  and  as  we  returned 
through  the  park,  after  visiting  the  gardens,  we  dropped  into  silence^ 
during  which  I  caUed  up  all  the  scattered  anecdotes  of  her  that  xoj 
memory  supplied. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  no  Httle  manual  has  ever  appeared^ 
simple  and  short  enough  to  preserve  her  name  among  us.  I^e  wafl 
bom  on  the  7th  of  January,  1796;  and  the  separation  of  her  parents 
occurring  soon  afterwards,  she  was  left  in  charge  of  her  moiner|tfae 
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Princess  of  Wales,  who  took  np  lior  abode  at  Montague  House, 
Blacklieath.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  littlo  PHnooss  wm 
Temoved  from  her  mother's  care,  and  placed  with  Lady  Elgin  in  a 
neighbouring  residence;  only  visiting  the  Princess  of  Wales onoe 
a  week. 

Meantime  her  education  was  carefdlly  oondncted.     Hannah  More, 
writing  in  1799  from  Pulham  Palace,  says :  "  I  have  been  rather 
royal  lately ;  on  Monday  I  spent  the  morning  at  the  Pavilion  at 
SLampton  Court,  with  the  Duchess  of  G-loucoster  ;  and  yesterday  I 
passed  the  morning  with  little  Princess  Charlotte  at  Carlton  House. 
She  is  the  most  sensible  and  genteel  littlo  creature  yon  would  wish 
to  see.     I  saw  Carlton  House  and  gardens  in  company  with  tho 
pretty  Princess,  who  had  great  delight  in  opening  the  drawers, 
uncovering  the  furniture,  curtains,  lustres,  &c.,  to  show  me.    My 
visit  was  to  Lady  Elgin,  who  has  been  spending  some  days  here. 
For  the  Bishop  of  London's  entertainment  and  mine,  the  Princess 
was  made  to  exhibit  all  her  learning  and  accomplishments ;  tho  fini 
consisted  in  her  repeating  *  The  Little  Busy  Bee,'  the  next  in  dancing 
very  graoeftdly,  and  singing  '  GK)d  save  the  King,'  which  was  really 
affecting  (all  things  considered)  from  her  little  voice.     Hbt  under* 
standing  is  so  forward  that  they  really  might  begin  to  teach  her 
many  things.     It  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  praise  a^r  all  to  say,  thai 
she  is  exactly  like  the  child   of  a  private  gentleman,  wild  and 
natural,  but  sensible,  lively,  and  civil.'      She  delighted  the  Bishop  of 
London  (who  told  her  that  when  she  went  to  Southend,  she  would 
bo  in  his  diocese,)  by  dropping  on  hor  knees,  and  asking  his  blessing. 

Probably  the  bad  terms  on  which  her  royal  parents  were  hving 
had  caused  her  removal  to  Carlton  House ;  but  she  used  still  to  visit 
tho  Princess  of  Wales  at  Blackheath,  and  as  she  drove  along  the 
Kent-road,  stood  at  the  carriage  window  kissing  her  pretty  hand  to 
passers-by,  her  beautiful  fair  hair  falling  in  long  heavy  curls  over  her 
shoulders.  One  day  my  grandmother,  who  had  frequently  Urns 
noticed  her,  observed,  to  her  surprise,  that  she  wore  a  dark  crop 
wig,  surmounted  by  a  white  turban,  with  a  rod  rose  in  it !  On 
mentioning  this  strange  circumstance  to  a  lady  who  had  friends  at 
Court,  tho  latter  replied,  "  Ah,  I  think  I  can  explain  it.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  lately  asked  Lady  Elgin  why  the  child's  hair  was  allowed 
to  grow  in  that  frightful  manner,  on  which  sho  replied  that  it  was  hf 
the  Princess  of  Wales's  order.  The  Prince  sent  for  scissors,  and, 
without  another  word,  cut  tho  Princess's  hair  off  himself,  so  close 
that  her  head  was  rubbed  with  spirits  to  prevent  her  taking  cold ; 
and,  doubtless,  the  first  wig  that  could  be  procured  was  made  use  of." 
However  that  might  bo,  iny  grandmother  saw  for  herself,  when  tho 
wig  was  left  off,  that  the  hair  beginning  to  grow  was  notched  across 
the  forehead,  as  if  by  an  unskilful  cutter. 

Unhappy  tho  child  of  i)arents  at  variance !  Of  course,  the 
Princess  Charlotte  was  soon  old  enough  to  know  "the  state  of 
parties;"  for  children  are,  in  general,  precociously  observant  of  such 
matters,  and  she  was  a  clever  child.     Unable  to  decide  the  demerits 
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of  the  case,  her  heart  instinctively  clung  to  her  mother,  who, 
wayward  and  flighty  beyond  belief,  had  a  certain  gay  good-humour 
that  probably  attracted  children.  The  Princess  of  Wales  was  not 
likely  to  attach  her  daughter  to  Queen  Charlotte,  by  whom  she  was 
herself  treated  very  coldly.  In  May,  1807,  she  claimed  to  be 
received  at  Court,  which  was  reluctantly  granted ;  but  the  Queen 
gave  no  token  of  being  pleased  to  see  her.  On  this  occasion  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  met  for  the  last  time  in  their  lives,  and 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  apartment — ^the  observed  of  all  observers. 
They  bowed,  paused  a  moment  or  two,  exchanged  a  few  words  heaid 
by  no  one  else,  and  then  passed  on ;  he,  cold  and  stately,  she,  ^'  half- 
mirthful,  lialf-mclancholy,  as  though  she  rejoiced  she  was  there  in 
spito  of  liim,  and  yet  regretted  that  her  visit  was  not  under  happier 
ftospices."  Three  years  afterwards,  Queen  Charlotte  sent  the 
Princess  of  Wales  an  elegant  aigrette  on  her  birthday.  The 
Princess  Charlotte,  with  more  levi^  than  respect,  observed  that  it 
was  "  pretty  well,  considering  who  sent  it !"  which  was  doubtleBS 
received  with  a  hearty  laugh.  The  poor  old  Queen's  popularity  had 
long  been  on  the  wane  ;  she  was  most  unjustly  considered  stingy, 
though  it  appeared,  after  her  death,  that  she  had  privately  given 
large  sums  of  money  to  her  sons  ;  and  her  strong  sense  of  propriety 
was  equally  unpalatable  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  I 
remember  hearing  that  on  one  occasion,  when  every  one  had,  in 
obedience  to  etiquette,  finished  their  tea  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Queen,  except  the  Princess  Charlotte,  who  remained  chatting  and 
flipping  from  her  cup,  an  attendant  presented  himself  with  a  Mlver, 
and  respectfully  said,  "Your  Royal  Highness,  Her  Majesty  has 
finished,"  on  which  she  laughingly  replied,  "  If  the  Queen's  throat 
is  paved,  mine  is  not,"  and  retained  her  cup.  The  story  went  on  to 
relate  that  the  Queen  took  no  notice  of  the  slight  at  the  time,  but, 
the  next  niominf^,  sent  for  the  Princess,  and  remonstrated  with 
her  on  her  conduct,  adding,  "The  King's  days  can  now  be  but 
few  ;  and,  should  an  untimely  end  unhappily  await  your  father,  you 
would  be  Queen  of  England.  In  that  event,  I  should  pay  to  yon 
the  same  respect  that  you  now  owe  to  me,"  which  so  much  touoned 
the  Princess  that  she  shed  tears. 

Another  anecdote  was,  that  the  Princess  Charlotte,  on  asking  one 
of  the  ladies  placed  about  her  who  would  be  the  proper  person  to 
present  her  at  Court,  was  answered,  "  the  Duchess  of  York,"  which 
made  her  so  indignant  at  the  implied  slight  to  her  mother,  that  she 
threw  a  cup  of  tea  into  the  speaker's  face.  For  this  she  was  taken 
to  task  by  her  preceptor,  Bishop  Fisher,  who  said,  "I  fear  your 
Royal  Highness  did  not  remember  my  recommendation  to  overcome 
these  hasty  bursts  of  temper,  by  mentally  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer.'*  "  O  yes,"  said  she,  "  I  remembered  it,  but  I  really  was  too 
much  provoked  to  do  it." 

She  early  gave  traits,  indeed,  of  self-will,  caprice,  and  obstinacy; 
but  also  of  kindness,  generosity,  and  a  love  of  truth,  candour,  and 
rectitude.     ''  Her  skin  is  white,''  wrote  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell^ 
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*'  bat  not  a  transparent  white ;  there  is  little  or  no  shade  in  ber 
fece,  but  her  features  are  very  fine.  Their  expression,  like  that  d 
her  general  demeanour,  is  noble.  Her  feet  are  rather  small,  and 
her  hands  and  arms  are  finely  moulded.  She  has  a  hesitation  in  her 
speech,  amounting  almost  to  a  stammer ;  her  voice  is  flexible,  and 
her  tones  dulcet,  except  when  she  laughs."  For  the  greater  pait 
of  this  description  I  can  vouch.  I  perfectly  remember  seeing  her, 
coming  out  of  the  Chapel-Royal  one  Sunday,  dressed  in  a  gre» 
satin  pelisse,  walking  very  fast — holding  the  Bishop,  her  preceptor, 
not  by  the  arm,  but  by  the  hand — and  bobbing,  rather  than  bowing, 
her  head  to  the  rows  of  people  between  whom  she  passed.  She 
looked  very  white,  and  very  01*088,  as  if  she  had  heard  something 
unpleasant  in  the  sermon. 

Poor  young  Princess  !  she  was  very  unhappy.  At  that  time  slie 
was  living  in  the  dismal  seclusion  of  Warwick  House,  behind  Pioo- 
diUy.  The  Princess  of  Wales  had  publicly  appealed  to  the  Prince 
in  a  letter  which  he  had  twice  privately  sent  back  unopened,  and 
which  she  then  inserted  in  the  newspapers ;  remonstrating,  among 
other  things,  against  the  restrictions  now  placed  on  her  interoonrse 
with  her  daughter.  The  Prince-Regent,  incensed  at  the  publicity 
thus  given  to  the  letter,  refused  to  allow  any  meeting  at  all,  for 
awhile,  between  the  Princesses.  The  Duchess  of  Leeds  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Lady  De  Clifford  as  governess,  much  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  who  said  she  thought  she  was 
old  enough,  now,  to  dispense  with  a  governess.  But  though  an 
Order  in  Council  might  prevent  the  mother  and  daughter  from 
meeting  under  one  roof,  it  could  not  prevent  chance  interviews  in 
the  open  air,  when  their  carriages  met.  On  one  of  these  occasionSi 
they  drew  up  near  the  Serpentine  River,  leant  from  their  carriage- 
windows,  and  eagerly  kissed  one  another,  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
sympathizing  spectators. 

Li  1814,  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  to  England  as  the  Princess 
Charlotte's  suitor.  The  Prince  Regent  had  the  marriage  much  at 
heart,  and  more  than  one  interview  with  the  Princess  was  accorded 
him.  But  he  failed  to  obtain  her  good  graces,  which  some  say 
were  already  bespoken  for  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  by  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  As  the  Princess,  though  forbidden  to  eeo 
her  mother,  continually  exchanged  letters  with  her,  the  Prince 
Regent,  believing  this  correspondence  influenced  her  rejection  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  prohibited  its  continuance,  and  oven,  it  is  said, 
examined  the  contents  of  her  writing-desk.  Satisfied  that  she  was 
stni  too  much  under  her  mother's  influence,  he  quietly  took  measures 
for  her  removal  fi'om  Warwick  Houso  to  the  dull  seclusion  of  Cran- 
bourne  Lodge,  in  Windsor  Forest.  Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of 
July,  1814,  he  repaired  to  Warwick  House,  accompanied  by  the  new 
ladies-in-waiting  whom  ho  intended  to  place  about  the  Princess. 
These  were  the  Countesses  of  Rosslyn  and  Dchester,  the  Misses 
Coates,  and  JVIiss  Campbell.  A  short  walk  through  the  gardens  of 
Carlton  House  brought  them  to  their  destination.      The  Prince 
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Regent  desired  the  ladies  to  wait  in  the  ante-room,  and  then  nn- 
oeremonioQsly  entered  the  drawing-room  in  which  was  the  Princess. 

To  her  surprise  and  dismay,  he  briefly  informed  her  that  her  late 
attendants  were  dismissed ;  their  substitutes  were  in  the  adjoining 
room ;  and  she  herself  must  instantly  prepare  to  accompany  them 
to  Cranboume  Lodge. 

With  wonderful  self-command,  she  only  begged  that  she  might 
leave  the  room  for  a  few  minutes  to  t^e  leave  of  her  attendants 
and  prepare  for  her  journey.  The  Prince  consented ;  and,  as  soon 
as  she  was  gone,  returned  to  Carlton  House  to  dress  for  dinner. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the  Princess — ^who  had  hastily 
equipped  herself — stole  out  of  the  house,  hastened  to  Cockspur- 
Btreet,  called  a  hackney-coach,  and  desired  the  hackney-coachman 
to  drive  her  instantly  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

This  man,  who  happened  to  be  brother  to  my  grandfather's  coach- 
man, said  afterwards,  he  should  never  have  suspected  who  she  was, 
Imt  for  her  putting  into  his  hand  a  guinea.  That  made  him  think 
she  must  either  be  somebody  who  did  not  know  the  value  of  money, 
or  who  had  some  very  particular  reason  for  running  away.  He  was 
eonfirmed  in  his  suspicion  on  reaching  Connaught  House,  by  the 
servant's  answer  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  Princess  of  Wales  were 
at  home,  **  No,  your  Royal  Highness." 

The  Princess  Charlotte  immediately  desired  that  a  messenger 
might  be  dispatched  to  recal  her  from  Blackheath.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  was  in  her  carriage  when  the  messenger  came  np  with 
her ;  and,  with  presence  of  mind,  drove  first  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  search  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  was  not  there,  and  then  to 
the  House  of  Lords  for  Lord  Grey,  who  was  likewise  absent.  She 
then  sent  her  servants  in  quest  of  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Brougham, 
and  for  ^lias  !Maria  Elpliinstone,  a  young  friend  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte's,  whom  she  thought  likely  to  influence  her.  For  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  frivolous  as  she  was,  had  common  sense  enough 
to  know  that  the  heiress-presumptive  to  the  Crown  had  placed 
herself  in  a  very  awkward  situation ;  and  she  was  obhged  to  pro- 
vide for  her  extiication  from  it  before  she  indulged  herself  in  folding 
her  to  her  heart.  Mr.  Brougham  arrived  first,  speedily  followed  by 
Miss  Elpliinstone  and  the  Princess  of  Wales.  They  found  the 
Princess  Charlotte's  fixed  resolution  was,  to  quit  her  father's  pro- 
tection and  live  with  her  mother  ;  but  Mr.  Brougham  explained  to 
her  that  it  was  now  settled  by  the  law  of  the  land  that  "  the  King, 
or  Regent,  had  absolute  power  to  dispose  of  the  persons  of  all  the 
Royal  Family  while  under  age."  The  Princess  was  greatly  excited ; 
but  her  mother,  though  much  affected,  entreated  her  to  yield  to 
circumstances  neither  of  them  were  able  to  resist ;  and  her  pleadings 
were  enforced  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Eldon,  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  each  of  whom  repaired  to  the  spot  in  a  hackney- 
coach.  Lord  Eldon,  indeed,  resorted  to  threats  of  shutting  up ;  and 
afler  resisting  all  that  could  be  said  to  her  for  many  hours,  the 
Princess  at  length  consented,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the 
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jnoming,  to  return  to  Warwick  House,  accompanied  hj  the  Dnks 
of  York  and  her  governess. 

She  could  expect  nothing,  after  this,  better  than  to  be  sent  to 
Cranboume  Lodge,  where  she  bore  her  seclnsion  better  than  might 
have  been  expected.  The  Doke  of  Sussex  desired  to  know,  in 
Parliament,  whether  his  niece  were  "  in  durance,"  or  permitted  to 
see  her  friends  ;  to  which  no  satisfactory  answer  was  given.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  offered  to  resign  the  Rangership  of  Ghreenwich 
Park  to  her  daughter,  and  give  up  Monta;gue  Honse  to  her ;  but  the 
Regent  replied  that  he  would  see  to  the  Rangership  being  properly 
filled  up,  and  could  not  permit  his  daughter  to  reside  in  a  house 
which  had  ever  been  inhabited  by  the  Princess  of  Wales!  Her 
comment  was,  "  End  well,  all  well  ;'*  which  was  not  verified  in  the 
case  of  any  of  the  three.  She  hastened  her  preparations  for  going 
to  travel  on  the  Continent ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  August,  sailed  from 
England,  never  to  return  to  it  during  her  daughter's  life. 

(2b  b€  eontinueeLy 


vn. 

SOME  PICTURES  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  ROTAL 

ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

The  word  which,  all  things  considered,  we  should  select  to  characterise 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  for  1860,  is  the  word  "health."  Few, 
if  any,  of  the  pictures  on  the  walls  can  be  called  great ;  few,  if  any, 
display  the  gmndeur  and  power  of  creative  imagination.  But  the  work 
is,  in  general,  sincere.  The  commonplace  man  has  not  said  to  himselfi 
Go  to,  I  will  build  a  tower  of  High  Art  reaching  unto  Heaven.  The 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore  has  not  been  j)arodied  by  the  light 
of  sickly  studio-dreaming.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  there  has 
heen  a  reality  in  the  painter's  eye  when  ho  executed  his  work  ;  and  he 
has  executed  it  without  straming  aft^r  effect,  but  without  slovenliness, 
with  a  frank  and  loving  energy  which  has  almost  always  brought 
something  of  nature's  truth,  lite,  and  brightness,  upon  his  canvas. 
The  influence,  therefore,  of  the  exhibition  is  pleasant,  bracing,  health- 
ful ;  the  "sunlight  of  picture"  falls  with  fresh  and  gladdening  efiect^ 
like  a  kindly  remijiiscence  of  the  sunlight  of  nature. 

Reader,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  have  a  clear  and  firm  conception 
of  what  the  terms  healthfulness  and  sickliness,  applied  to  Art,  legiti- 
mately mean.  The  Art  of  this  year's  Exliibition  is,  we  have  said, 
healthful  on  the  whole,  but  this  qualification  implies  exception.  Had 
the  very  worst  picture  of  that  sad  time  when  Byron,  oppressed  with 
the  ghastly  hypocrisies  of  so-called  High  Ait,  sighed  for  the  ledeemii^g 
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freshness  of  "one  green  field"  been  preserved  to  us — ^which  by  the 
kind  decree  of  oblivion  it  has  not  been — we  could  not  have  contrasted 
more  boldly  the  false  and  morbid  with  the  true  and  healthful  in  Art^ 
than  by  (comparing  the  High- Art  pictures  on  these  walls  by  the  great 
Academician   and  Professor  of  Painting,  Solomon   Alexander   Hart» 
"with  the  other  productions  of  the  year.     There  is  evidently  some  wild 
vitty  fairy  haunting  the  Councils  of  the  Royal  Academy,  some  sly 
and  clever  Puck,  rejoicing  in  things  "  that  bcfal  preposterously,"  and 
clapping  his  hands  in  wicked  glee  when  he  gets  an  ass-headed  Bottom 
placed,  in  delicious  unconsciousness,  side  by  side  with  a  young  and  beam- 
ing Titania.     Only  on  this  supposition  can  we  account  for  the  feet  that 
two  of  the  sublime  Professors  most  sublime  works  are  placed  left  and 
right  of  J.  C.  Hook's  "Stand  Clear!"     Eight  is  "Sacred  Music." 
Three  female  idealities,  one  bearing  a  banjo,  in  dim  yellowish  and 
reddish  robes,  with  faces  tending  upwards,  faintly  sanctimonious,  but^ 
on  the  whole,  with  no  meaning  in  particular,  constitute  the  said  sphere- 
harmony.     Rigbt  is  a  portrait  of  the  respected  Mr.  Fogie,  harmless 
and  innocent-looking,  unless  it  is  a  crime  to  be  preternaturally  dull, 
attended   by   Master   Peter  Fogie^  an  indescribably  sleepish  youth. 
The  catalogue — the  printer  s  imp  having,  no  doubt,  been  in  close  league 
with  the  mischievous  fairy  we  have  imagined — bears  that  the  said 
Fogies,  senior  and  junior,  are  "  From  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
and  after  an  elfort  we  realize  that  Mr.  Fogie  and  Master  Peter  are 
Academic  idealizations  of  the  minstrel  and  the  orphan  boy  of  Scott's 
poem.    Look,  now,  between  these  High- Art  sublimities.   "  Stand  clear ! " 
sings  out  the  fisherman's  boy  on  the  right  bow  of  the  boat,  as  he  sends 
the  i)airiter  dancing  into  the  air,   and  the  last  green  wave  lil'ts  her 
lovingly  home.     There  is  music  in  that  clear  cry.  Professor,  to  the  full 
as  sacred  as  the  notes  of  the  insipid  lady's  banjo.     In  the  boat  the 
father  furls  the  sail,  while  his  other  two  sons  are  on  her  left  bow,  ready 
to  spring  ashore.     Bronzed  Avith  sun  and  sea-wind,  but  content  with, 
their  lut — glowing  with  that  health  which  sweetens  the  worker's  fare, 
and  makes  his  sleep  light  and  dreamless — showing  the  ray  of  mercy 
which  gilds  the  curse  of   labour  honestly   and  biavely  borne — this 
fisherman  and  liis  sons,  with  the  green,  bounding  sea  below,  and  the 
bright  Heaven  above,  make  up  one  of  those  pictures  of  nature  which 
are  indeed  worthy  to  be  reflected  in  tlie  mirror  of  Art    There  is  a  touch 
even  of  genuine  composition,  invaluable  when  really  imaginative  and  not 
manufactured,  in  this  work  of  Mr.  Hook's.     The  wave,  gathering  itself 
up  as  breakers  do  for  a  determined  charge  upon  the  shore,  tilts  the 
boat  buoyantly  to  the  left,  throwing  all  her  lines  into  new  freedom  and 
grace  of  curvature,  and  telling  us  how  the  ocean-bird  can  ride  the 
waves  far  out  to  sea  yonder.     We  are  prepared  to  say  that  in  mere 
technical  power  of  composition,  this  fi'esh  and  unpretentious  picture  is 
incomparably  superior  to  the  works  of  the  Academician-     The  pictures 
of   Mr.    Hart — we   si)eak   advisedly — are   worth   less   than   nothing. 
Instead  of  bearing  the  beholder,  as  true  imagination  does,  above  the 
loftiest  pinnacles  of  nature,  such  painting  lowers  him  irresistibly  to  the 
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ro-^noii  of  ]>!ist(;-l)<)ai\l  ami  footlights.     Let  tlio   i\'a*li'r  l«»ok  n:  *: 
pictures  l)i-si<l«'  Mr.  Hook's,  turning  also  for  a  niom<*nt  tn  N<'.  7  1.  v' 
a  piirrt'l  ut'  slrulliiig  play  a<-tnrs  stand  fi»r  idi-alizaticiis  %^\'  Ilar-'ii-i    :  .' 
laiul,  au<l  li».'  will  u«A  only  p»'r(.'('iv(;  what  \vt*  la^-an  l»y  tlu-  tt-ii::-  h- ..." 
ami  sickly  in  ai>j)licnti()n  to  Art,  but  may  h*arn  to  api»r«-t  i.ii»-  ::.  - 
(Icgn-f,   spit<'   nf  Academical  rcvii.'Wi-rs,  and   innunuT.ihh.*  i  r. •..!;•  > 
less  th'grce,  what  Mr.    Kuf^kin  and  the  ]*r*'- Iiai»haelil«.s  h.ive    1  : 
])uriiy  ami  invignrate.  tlnj  Art  (»f  (.ireat  Ih'itain.     The  hp:"r-y    :  : 
idfali.--ni  lias  hcen  almost  cast  out.      English  Art,  having'  wa-h-l  ::. 
river  of  nature,  has  the  fr«'shncss  and  rud«ly  vigour  4»f   li«  il'i:  ■  :. 
che«'k,  and  if  the  full  power  of  manhood  is  still  t«>  !»«'  att  liu-i.  ••..-; . 
at  least,  the  simjde  heauty  an«l  the  hlonniing  promi-^e  ^f  ih.-  .  i.i"  .". 
Mr.  llo«»k's  other  works  of  the  y<.»ar  are  not<iuit«"  eipi  d  in  t  \  ■ .. 
to  that  we  have  nam«Ml,  hut  all  he  exhihils  is  worth  oli^.-i\.:ti-  :•.. 
have  s(.'en  the   hoat   touching  the   shore  ;  at  No.  '2'2.  w*-  ]i.i\'.  l.- . 
at   sc;i.     The  iislu.'rman  and   his  son,  *' Who.-;- liread  i-.  i>n  \h-  v.  • 
are  on  the  deep,  one  i)V  tw(j  mottled  s«'a-hirds  their  .-"Iv  •■  •:..;    :. 
"Nvitli  the  shining  le\  els  of  ocean  ;irou!id,  ainl  the  ibi  ei-niir..:  in  '    " 
haul  over  the  siil«^  of  the  hoal,  gently  heeling  with   it-*  w-.  ij-..:. 
sky  liMs  a   general  tone  of  i^rcy,  with  the  fainiesl  su!iu^i'ii  •  :  v    : 
coir  Mir  towards  the   horizon,  and  ilarki-r  thoUL:h  hv  no  il-. •.;:.•  • 
euinu  lilms  of  rain-cloud  ah.»ve.    Hue  other  suhjcci  liis  !•.  .  i.  ::::  .- 
to   Mr.  Hook  hv  the,  life  of  the  (.'ornish  tishcrman,  hut    in  ■/...-  ' 
instan<*e  his  power  is  unequal  t'.)  the  task  Ih.'  lias  atti'mpi- '1.      11 
chosen   that    stunza   in   Tennv.<on"s  niarvellou-^   lvri"\    "ll.-.!.. 
hr«'ak,''  in  which   the  sailordad  is  r«'pr«  si-nted  singing  in   l.-  '     : 
the  h.iy,  tnid    has  alt«:nipteil  to  .-^et  lu'lon*  us  thi<  incid«n:,   ..   '  _' 
the  L;.Ui'ral  scne  i>f  the  poeni.      He  ha-<  suei-j-eded  as  l:;r  a^  .-i: 
is  likely  In   succeed.      The  heelliug  clJlf^  of  (lark  irreen  u'u  .;  i  • 
•\eiied  iainlly  hy  ll<>atin.i,%  eijually  *lilfriseil,  imi».di'.ihli-  Im/.  .  ."i  '. 
su.L;._:c.siiiig   till'   t''n<li'r  melancholy  jnul    tli*-  sol,  n;n    1,1  •.=•.•   «•:   "  . 
that  is  de:id."     The  simmv  ri-;es  thin  and  uhosilv  in  ••n.-  'ii-t-i:.:  v.. 
a-;   tln'   lam^uid   sea  **  liivak.<,  hre.dcs,  hr.'ak-* ""  on   it-   i-»M  ^i    '•   - 
'I'he  l»,iv  sii.>  with  hi-!  sister  in   ih*-  h.»ii — hi-  fiei*.  it  i,.;i-i  t>.    -  .■ 
verv  .^"ic^iiil    or   jovful —while  the  uirl   lavrs  h.-r  ami    jji    :'..     ■. 
Til"'  h.'al    «liii-   gt'iith  on  tin'  iiear-sjile,  v.lieri-  the  •.:;!  -i;*  ;     :.  i 
strair.!'",  oii^hi,  iran.-luei-ni  ^ri-in — jh--  crv.-t.il  ot"  iji,- i|.  •  1.  -    ■  ■ 
hy  till'   jii.  ieiu_f  suiii-e.iiii — whii-h   all   wiin  h»vi-  li.,  iii'.^-   aI-.  ••. .  « 
uiiderie  ai  li.      The  whit-' .s.iih  d  shin  i«;  se-.-n  n.-ar  'ili*    h-:./ ■' .  -■. 
oil  !■•   ••{iir   haven   iii-il.-r   tin-  h.ll.  "      The  ha/-  -'f  -i;:..:..  :    '.  ,    * 
hal.  with   th.'  siili.r  :.rai!-l  ur   whi-h   thai    a-p-vl    i:..i  •.;;:-  '.  ■   N   ' 
ll'»-.ds   ill"   whi.l  ■    ino-|i.  i|.      iJ.Munful   and   fi'litii.-::- "     T:.-    _ 
th«'  s,-a,  iind-i-  ill--  h.-ii,  i<;  jii.!.-!'..!"  iln-  kten''<l  --i'-  :\..*.  •:.     :    N  ." 
I  »vi»   ill.-..!.-,;!    ,,i'  lii,.   j„i.-iii      lii  .   ii-.li.-i:a  in-    h-'V  -'..   ■.!.*..•   "•  ."  . 
si-li-r  at    j.l.'v,  ;;iid   tie-   siiloj -l.i  1  -iimini;   in    hi.-   i-  ii    ■  :.    ::.■ 
V.  hich    cMiild    i:.  I    hav»'    hii'U    sejiaiaii-jy   n]-r'»nt»d    *  \    ',':.'    ' 
Willi-. ill    >.i.iifi.-   ..f   I,:-,  al:li,   a.v    1..;;-;  ilv   .■..:.■.  i;..  1    '  v    M:     ii 
t  a  •   .-i.'i.r  J)  ill.;   f^'y'li  I J    i.ic  .T.ill'.'l  lad,  ti:i«i  iiiacu   b.-.-.i     ...1 
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"boat.  But  if  wo  are  asked  whether  the  painter  has  fully  realized  the 
conception  of  tlie  poet,  or  even  whether,  working  with  his  own  mate- 
rials, he  has  achieved  an  effect  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  we  must 
answer  in  the  negative.  The  suggestiveness  of  the  poem  is  such  as 
compels  us  to  use  the  word  "infinite  ;"  it  mingles  lights  of  sadness 
and  joy,  of  bridal  robe  and  funeral  pall,  with  subtle  and  aerial  change- 
fulness,  such  as  the  brush  and  the  pencil  can  never  attain,  ^e 
language  of  painting — form  and  colour — is  clear,  definite,  precise,  and, 
therefore,  limited  ;  poetry — using  the  more  plastic  medium  of  words 
—can,  by  a  tliousand  nameless  hints,  evoke  the  imagination  which 
stimulates,  suggests,  and  weaves  together  webs  of  varied  association. 
Tennyson's  words  have  very  often  an  exact  expressiveness  comparable 
to  that  of  lino  and  colour  ;  but  the  lyric,  "  Break,  break,  break,"  is  a 
magnificent  illustration  of  the  suggestive  and  stimulating  energy  of 
ima;;i  nation. 

Mr.  Hook  exhibits  a  single  landscape,  (301),  entitled,  "The  Valley 
on  the  ^Moor."  A  moor  is  supposed  to  bo  naturally  somewhat  dreary 
and  chill ;  and  these  qualities  would,  we  dare  say,  be  present  in  stiU 
greater  degree  in  a  valley  on  a  moor.  But  surely  there  would  have  been 
some  touch  of  bright  colour,  some  golden  furze,  or  wild-rose  dashed 
with  dew,  or  pool  to  which  a  stray  sunbeam  made  its  way  through 
the  clouds,  to  relieve  its  desolation.  In  Mr.  Hook's  valley,  the  chilly 
fields  slope  U)wards  a  chilly  hollow,  in  which  creeps  a  chilly  stream, 
spanned  by  a  rustic  bridge.  We  shiver  as  we  look  upon  the  scene. 
A  herd-boy  sits  on  the  bridge,  contemplating  a  very  small  hill  cow 
an<l  her  c^ilf,  lazily  standing  in  the  stream.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  thank 
Mr.  Hook,  in  tlieso  days  of  railways  and  factories,  for  setting  before  us 
a  landscape  so  remote,  silent,  and  primeval.  Originality  in  choice  of 
8ul)j(.Mt  is  always  a  high  merit.  But  we  confess  that  this  moor- 
laud  valley  is  too  dank  and  downcast  for  our  sensibilities  ;  the  herd- 
b<\v,  at  least,  mi^^ht  turn  round,  and  give  us  a  smile,  instead  of  pre- 
senting to  us  his  back,  and  devoting  all  his  attention  to  the  cattle. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt's  "Flood  and  Wind  at  the  Head  of  a  Welsh 
Puss/'  (.^0.")),  is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  and  powerful  landscapes 
of  the  year.  The  Academical  authorities  have  put  it  on  the  floor 
in  the  north  room,  entailing  on  the  beholder  the  painful  necessity 
of  stooping,  and  the  no  less  painful  sense  of  unseemliness  and  im- 
posjsibility  in  looking  down  upon  tops  of  mountains.  Flood,  we  have 
here,  and  wind  in  all  their  grandeur  ;  the  cloudrack  rending  about 
the  massy  hills,  and  the  sun  seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  rift  in 
the  sliadowy  cuitain  to  lling  a  broad  burst  of  red  light  on  the  brow 
and  summit  of  one  of  the  mountains.  A  sorry  reward,  gentlemen 
Academicians,  for  watching  Nature  at  the  heads  of  Welsh  passes  amid 
storms  like  this,  and  lor  bringing  an  effect  seen  perhaps  once  in  a  life- 
time upon  the  canvas,  to  have  your  picture  thrust  out  of  sight  in  a 
corner.  J5ut  ^Ir.  Hunt  did  not  paint  such  a  picture  without  having  his 
reward.  Wo  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Creswick's  picture  on  the  line, 
"  A  Relic  of  Old  Times,"  (262),  did  not  cost  him  so  much  effort  as 
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Mr.  Hunt's  Flood  and  Wind,  nor  would  we  prize  it  so  highly  as  Mr. 
Hunt's  work.  It  is,  however,  a  fine  picture,  not  unworthy  of  a  name 
which  will  always  he  honoured  hy  lovers  of  modem  landscape-paiDtio^ 
On  the  left  is  a  wooded  river-bank,  crowned  by  a  ruin,  about  whidi 
rooks  are  Hying,  and  over  which  is  the  faint  effulgence  of  yellow  gm- 
set.  The  river  flows  in  front,  and  some  cattle  have  come  down  the 
bank  to  drink.  The  feeling  of  the  picture  is  true,  and  the  foliage^ 
touched  partly  with  the  brown  of  autumn,  but,  in  general,  merely  tiie 
deep  green  of  late  summer  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Creswick  hu 
not  pushed  on  to  the  vigorous  realization  of  the  young  school,  and 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  his  picture  is  a  relic  of  old  days,  on  which  it 
might  not  be  gracious  to  insist  Mr.  Bretfs  "Hedger,"  (360),  is 
modem  enough,  but  is  illustrative  of  the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits 
of  pre-Raphaelite  landscape.  The  hyacinths  droop,  indeed,  in  the  dim 
recesses  of  the  hedge,  and  breadths  of  very  actual  primroses  light  the 
air.  The  red-faced  hedger  is  a  specimen  of  his  class,  about  whom  Mr. 
Barnes  might  give  us  one  of  his  "  whomely  lays,"  and  his  small 
daughter,  carrying  his  still  smaller  infant,  and  coming  with  father's 
dinner  from  the  cottage,  is  very  rustic  and  very  naturaL  But  the 
foliage  around  can  with  difficulty  be  accepted  for  the  foliage  of  eariy 
spring  :  it  is  too  stiff.  The  pre-Raphaelites  must  remember  that  the 
character  of  foliage  is  airiness  and  grace,  wayward  freedom  and  infinite 
joyous  picturesqueness,  and  that,  if  their  sternness  of  finish  is  incom- 
patible with  this,  they  are,  in  one  respect  at  least — and  that,  for  the 
landscape  painter,  a  most  important  respect — untrue  to  nature.  Having 
seen  Mr.  Brett's  "  Val  d'Aosta"  of  last  year,  we  can  hardly  assert  that  he 
is  unable  to  render  foliage  in  its  utmost  freedom  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
there  are  a  few  days  in  spring,  the  trees  just  struggling  into  lea^  when 
they  look  as  stiff  and  uncomfortable  as  those  in  his  present  picture.  But 
this  fact,  while  vindicating  Mr.  Brett's  execution,  would  not  vindicate 
his  choice  of  subject,  except  simply  with  a  view  to  practice  ;  and  we 
cannot  help  warning  the  pre-Raphaelites  against  the  danger  of  losing, 
in  their  laborious  exactness  of  execution,  the  grace,  freedom,  and 
gaiety  which  must  mark  all  correct  rendering  of  Nature's  foliage.  We 
can  notice  but  one  other  landscape,  although  there  are  several  which 
will  repay  a  careful  examination.  In  "  Pegwell  Bay,  Kent :  a  Recol- 
lection of  October  5th,  1858,"  (141)— Mr.  Dyce  has  satisfied  all  his 
own  requirements  of  delicate  feeling,  exquisite  finish,  and  pure  and 
tender  colour.  The  time  is  summer  evening ;  the  sun  is  beneath  the 
horizon,  but  his  last  smile  still  rests,  in  soft  glow  of  purple  and 
crimson  light,  upon  the  slumbering  ocean  and  the  tranquil  shore.  In 
the  for(»ground  are  two  or  tlu-ee  ladies  engaged,  as  was  to  be  expected 
in  these  days,  in  completing  their  conchological  collections.  On  the 
right  is  a  ridge  of  chalk  cliffs,  their  glare  subdued  in  the  fading  light ; 
on  the  left,  the  placid  levels  of  the  sea  stretch  away  to  the  horizon. 
In  the  middle  distance,  between  sea  and  shore,  are  low,  weeded  rock^ 
over  which  the  tide  rises  daily,  and  which  are  now  encompassed 
by  the  still  shallows  of  the  ebb,  into  which  the  sunset  Mbk    They 
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ihow  like  darker  gems  set  in  a  plane  of  rubied  light.  This  passage, 
rich  and  subtle  in  its  beauty,  is  the  finest  in  the  picture.  On  the 
whole,  this  is  a  noble  work,  painted  in  love,  the  production  of  a  fine  mind 
and  a  teiuler  imagination.  But  there  is,  we  at  first  hardly  know  how, 
a  drawback.  We  ailmiro,  we  even  wonder,  yet  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  impression  made  is  not  powerful.  Is  it  that  the  cliffs  lack 
m^esty  and  strength,  and  have  a  niggled,  shelfy  look  1  It  may  be  so 
in  part.  But  principally,  wo  have  no  doubt,  the  effect  is  interfered 
with  by  the  conchological  ladies.  They  are  too  prominent  not  to  be 
particularly  observed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  rescue  them  or  their 
occupation  from  triviality.  It  is  fashionable  to  be  scientific  at  the 
coast  ;  that  we  feel  to  be  the  whole  account  of  their  science.  Their 
pursuit,  therefore,  is  a  mere  pastime ;  and  this  impression  is  not  in 
unison  with  the  mellowed  splendour  of  that  sunset,  with  the  solemn 
beauty  of  that  ocean.  The  breadth,  the  unity,  necessary  to  powerful 
and  lasting  impression,  are  wanting ;  the  picture  cannot  be  felt  as  a 
whole  ;  it  has  the  fatal  defect  of  not  beinpf  an  imaginative  harmony. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  "Flood  in  the  Highlands,*' (106),  occupies  the 
post  of  honour  in  this  Exhibition,  and  no  one  will  grudge  the  distinc- 
tion to  our  vigorous  and  thoroughly  English  painter.  Sir  Edwin's 
right  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning.  Three  of  the  dogs  in  this  picture 
are  worthy  of  his  ])rime.  We  suppose  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform 
the  reader  that  the  dogs  in  question  form  part  of  a  somewhat  motley 
crew  of  refugees,  the  inmates  or  dependents  of  Alick  Gordon's  cottage 
in  the  Highlands,  who,  when  the  flood  came  roaring  down  from  the 
hills,  sought  sidcty  on  the  roof  There  are  the  blind,  old  grandfather, 
the  young  wife  and  child,  and  two  growing  boys.  The  sheep  have 
been  dragged  up,  and  the  three  collies  have  not  been  left  behind.  One 
of  these  last  is  sijuatted  almost  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof  high  above  the 
flood,  and  has  a  l(K»k  of  selfish  doggedness,  with  little  of  keen  alarm  ; 
another  sits  gazing  on  her  puppy,  held  by  one  of  the  boys,  and  has  evi- 
dently made  \i\)  her  mind  to  sit  by  it  to  the  last ;  a  third  is  in  a  state 
of  to:al  and  cowering  dismay,  unable  to  lie  down  from  agitation,  and 
yet  forced  to  stand  still,  from  not  knowing  whither  to  turn.  Each  of 
these  dogs  is  a  separate  and  felicitous  study.  The  human  figures  are 
sufficiently  well-manag(Kl.  Tlic  old  man  is  stunned  and  stupifiedwith 
dismay,  and  the  ex])ression  of  one  of  the  boys  is  that  of  mere  sheepish 
terror.  JUit  the  other  boy  and  the  young  mother  gaze  with  frsoitic 
intent ness  into  the  valley,  their  eyes  evidently  fixed  on  some  object 
struggling  in  the  water.  The  name  of  Alick  Gordon  is  conspicuous  on 
the  signboard  of  his  cottage,  and  we  cannot  but  miss  him  from  the  roo£ 
Do  his  wile  and  son  look  with  that  maniacal  eagerness,  because  they 
see  him  battling  with  the  Hood  to  reach  them  ]  An  ox  and  goat  are 
Been  making  helphss  ellorts  to  reach  the  roof,  the  eye  of  the  ox  blood- 
shot, his  nostril  red,  his  tongue  protruded.  In  a  back-water  beside 
the  lintel  of  the  cottage,  several  ducks  float  calmly,  the  painter  having 
brought  his  most  tender  skill  to  perfect  their  soft  bright  colours,  and 
to  show  their  liappy  unconsciousness  of  danger.     The  background  of 
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the  picture,  if  background  it  can  be  said  to  bave,  is  the  tliick  darloen 
of  mist,  and  rain,  and  tempest,  through  which  on  the  left  the  flooded 
torrent  is  seen  rushing  headlong  from  its  mountain  gorge,  masses  of 
loosened  rock  groaning  and  thundering  in  its  bed,  and  the  dim  ligkt  of 
its  tawny  foam  breaking  from  the  gloom.  This  picture  is  not  withoat 
its  faults  ;  certain  of  its  incidents  are  ill-chosen,  much  in  its  perspectin 
seems  incomprehensible  ;  but  it  is  a  notable  and  powerful  work. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  mention  several  works,  which  it  would  be 
pleasant,  and  not  uninstructive,  to  describe  at  length  Mr.  Goodall'a 
"  Early  ^lorning  in  the  Wilderness  of  Shur,"  (295),  the  Arab  encamp- 
ment just  breaking  up  for  the  day's  march,  shows  that  bright  awl 
cheerful  moment  in  Arab  existence,  ere  the  dawn's  rosy  light  has 
yet  glowed  into  the  flaming  rays  of  noon,  when  the  music  breaks  from 
Memnon's  statue.  The  picture  is  alive  with  animated  gesture  and 
brilliant  colour — ^the  steel-pointed  spear;  the  picturesque  flreloek; 
the  stately  camel,  holding  its  head  high  to  sniff  the  breath  of  momiiig; 
the  turbaned,  bright- robed  Arab ;  the  dark  Ethiopian  slave ;  the  deep 
blue  of  the  sea  behind  ;  and,  on  its  farther  shore,  a  range  of  noble 
hills  suffused  with  the  blush  of  sunrise.  From  an  opening  in  this 
range  of  hills  tradition  aflirms  the  children  of  Israel  to  have  emerged,  in 
order  to  pass  between  the  cleft  surges  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the  painter 
represents  that  sea  as  no  rippling  tide-course,  which  can  be  traversed 
at  ebb,  but  a  deep  and  heavy  mass  of  waters. 

Mr.  Cooke,  who  loved  to  paint  the  flapping  sail  and  the  smooth  sea,  or 
who,  at  best,  ventured  to  show  the  big  boat  of  Venice  bounding  beneath 
Italian  light,  has  this  year  surprised  us  with  a  picture  of  "H-M.S.  Terrori 
in  the  Ice  of  Frozen  Strait,  April,  1 837,"  (248).  Tlie  vigour  and  originalitj 
of  this  choice  deser\'^e  the  highest  applause;  and  Mr.  Cooke  has  spared 
no  toil  in  making  his  work  true  to  nature.  The  vessel,  hemmed  in  by 
the  ice-lloes,  which  are  dashed  and  wedged  together  in  huge  angular 
masses,  rests  beneath  the  leaden  sky  of  northern  winter,  while  a  dim 
suffusion  of  red  light,  from  a  sun  below  the  horizon,  glimmers  over- 
head on  the  right.  Ghastly  stillness,  and  horror  of  infinite  cold,  the 
blue  shadows  of  the  ice-crevices  flitting  like  spectres  about  the  winding- 
sheet  of  nature,  seem  to  pervade  the  dusky  atmosphere.  Such  is  the 
scene  of  which  the  pursuit  of  truth,  or  the  mission  of  love,  have 
taught  brave  hearts,  time  after  time,  to  front  the  terrors. 

Mind  and  eye  turn  gladly  from  this  pallid  and  deathly  prospect  to 
Mr.  Phillip's  "Marriage  of  the  Princess  Eoyal,"  {58),  Here  all  is 
sweet  play  of  variegated  light,  on  silken  robe,  and  stately  plume,  and 
blushing  check.  The  daughter  of  England  kneels  before  the  altar, 
beautiful  maidens  wreathing  out  like  a  rose-garland  behind.  Her 
Majesty,  queenly  in  dignity,  motherly  in  grace  and  tenderness,  is  the 
foremost  tigure  in  the  proud  company ;  while  the  glistening  eyes  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  Prince  Alfred,  and  of  the  Princess  Alice,"  show 
that,  in  looking  on  the  bride,  they  think  more  of  the  sister  than  of  the 
Princess.  One  of  the  most  felicitous  pictures  of  its  class  that  was  ever 
painted! 
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"  The  Black  Biimswickers,"  (1 29),  by  ^Ir.  Millais,  exhibits  the 
Bupreme  technical  power  of  this  painter,  but  has  no  other  merit  A 
black-uniformed  Brunswicker  is  about  to  proceed  to  Waterloo,  and 
Tirges  his  way  past  his  ladye-love,  who  holds  the  handle  of  the  door, 
and  seeks  to  prevent  his  exit.  The  young  lady  and  young  gentleman 
do  not  appear  perfectly  to  understand  each  other,  much  less  could  it  be 
expected  that  we  should  understand  them.  Happily,  we  have  not  the 
smallest  interest  in  their  difficulty,  and  merely  noticing  the  masterly 
drawing  and  powerful  colouring  of  Mr.  Millais,  we  pass  to  a  picture 
of  which  the  meaning  is  as  plain  as  it  is  weighty. 

Few  pictures  of  the  year  are  more  remarkable  for  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  force  and  distinctness  of  effect^  than  Mr.  A.  Solomon's 
**  Di-owned  I  Drowned  !  "  (478).  A  party  of  revellers,  masked  in 
various  costume,  return  home,  as  the  first  streaks  of  morning  are  begin- 
ning to  break  upon  the  night,  across  Westminster  Bridge.  The  light 
of  a  lamp  not  seen  in  the  picture,  beneath  which  the  party  are  passing, 
is  shed  upon  their  forms  and  faces.  A  "  gay"  female,  flushed,  and 
laughing  \\'ililly,  hangs  on  the  arm  of  a  profligate,  who  is  first  of  the 
band.  Suddenly  he  is  arrcst(?d  by  a  face  which  gleams  upon  him  in 
the  light  of  a  policeman's  lantern.  It  is  that  of  a  girl  who  had  fallen 
his  victim,  and  whose  stiff"  and  disfigured  corpse  has  just  been  dragged 
from  tlie  bed  of  the  river.  The  open  mouth  and  sunken  cheek  of  the 
corpse  show  ghastly  in  the  yellow  lamp-light^  though  a  wan  effulgence 
of  beauty  still  lingers  on  the  features.  A  dog,  soaked  and  drippings 
that  has  evidently  been  employed  in  recovering  the  corpse,  looks  up  in 
the  face  of  tlie  seducer.  The  latter  has  started  on  seeing  the  face,  and 
taken  his  ci^^ar  from  his  mouth.  His  expression,  and  the  gesture  of 
his  ri^^'lit  hanti,  are  too  demonstrative- — we  had  almost  said,  theatrical ; 
the  f)aleii<ss  of  suddenly-sobered  guilt,  the  blank  stare  of  a  conscience- 
Btri(tk<n  Cain,  are  what  the  mind  seeks  for  the  occasion.  But  his 
countenance  is  not  without  strong  feeling,  and  the  stern  and  literal 
truthfulness  of  tlie  stoiy  gives  to  the  picture  a  powerful  general  effect. 
An  exceedingly  tender  pathos  is  added  to  the  whole  by  the  presence  of 
a  flower-girl,  manifestly  the  sister  of  the  deceased,  who  now  tends  two 
flower-baskets.  The  light  from  the  lantern  which  falls  on  the  face  of 
the  corpse  touches  also  the  cowslips  in  the  basket  by  which  she  once 
stood  I 

The  pictures  in  the  Academy's  Exhibition  have  occupied  almost  the 
entire  space  at  (»ur  disposal,  and  we  can  add  but  a  few  words  on  two 
works  wlii(!h  merit  a  far  more  ample  notice.  The  first  is  Mr.  Barker's 
"  Meeting  of  Havelock,  Outram,  and  8ir  Colin  Campbell,"  under  the 
walls  of  Lucknow  ;  the  second,  ^h\  Holman  Hunt's  "  Finding  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  Temple.'' 

Messrs.  Agnew  and  Sons,  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  deserve 
credit  for  having  conjniis>ioned,  and  Mr.  Barkei  deserves  credit  for  the 
way  in  which  he  has  executed,  the  noble  national  picture  of  the 
meeting  of  the  (generals  at  Lucknow,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1857, 
It  is  national  in  the  best  sense.     Panoramic  in  breadth  and  general 
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effect,  it  is  yet  founded  tliroughout  upon  reality  and  truth.     Sketches 
made  by  Mr.  Egron  Lundgren,  a  living  artist,  on  the  spot,  have  enabled 
Mr.  Barker  to  set  before  us  the  blaze  of  Indian  light  as  it  really  Ms 
on  stately  palm  and  swarthy  check — to  show  us   costume  as  it  is 
actually  worn — and  to  convey  no  inaccurate  idea  of  the  palaces,  and 
cupolas,  and  gold-touched  minarets  of  the  capital  of  Oude.    In  painting 
his  figures,  the  artist  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  strictest  truth  of 
portraiture.     Tlie  incident  he  commemorates  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
imprinted  on  the  memory  of  the  British  nation.     It  is  an  incident  of 
which  fathers  will  tell  their  children  centuries  hence,  when  they  wish 
to  stir  tlieir  nobler  impulses  by  tales  of  "  the  brave  days  of  old."    Sir 
Henry  Havel ock,  toil-worn  and  battle-stained — his  brow  and  cheek 
pale  with  the  anxiety  and  peril  of  that  terrible  advance  from  Cawn- 
pore  to  Lucknow — is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  greeting  Sir 
Colin  Campbell     The  rugged  and  stalwart  veteran  of  the  Crimea  takes 
the  right  hand  of  Havelock  in  both  his,  giving  him  a  genuine  High- 
land welcome.     General  Outram,  half-a-step  behind,  introduces  Have- 
lock to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Left  of  Havelock,  from  the  spectator's 
point  of  view,  are  Sir  John  Inglis,  Sir  David  Baird,   and  the  rough- 
looking,  gallant-looking  Metcalfe.    These  all  are  on  f«x)t     To  the  right, 
on  horseback,  are  General  Sir  James  Hope  Grant,  Colonel  Greathead, 
and  Major  Anson  ;  while,  still  farther  to  the  right,  and  on  foot,  are 
Horman,  Mansfield,  William  Peel,  and  Adrian  Hope.     All  the^  are 
recognizable ;  and  we  gaze  long  upon  them  there,  as  the  fierce  heat  strikes 
on  their  foreheads,  and  the  dust  and  sweat  of  the  fight,  which  is  even 
now  going  on,  cling  to  their  garments.     Sir  Colin  Campbi^lFs  white 
charger,  held  by  his  Syce  in  picturesque  garb  of  green,  crimson,  and 
blue,  and  Adrian  Hope's   dappled  Arab,  diversify   the   scene.     The 
accessories  are  good.     In  the  right  corner,  a  sun-struck  Highlander  is 
ministered  to  by  a  native  with  water ;  behind  is  an  elephant  yoked 
to  a  gun,  and  one  or  two  red-faced,  rattling   tai-s.     On   the  left,  a 
wounded  soldier  stretches  in  earnest  affection  towards  Havelock ;  a 
camel  lies  screaming  upon  the  ground  ;  and  some  natives  quarrel  over 
spoil.     Behind  are  the  stalwart  frames  of  Sikh  horsemen.     lied  lines 
are  seen  in  the  distance,  from  which  the  roll  of  British  musket rv  seems 
to  fall  upon  the  ear  ;  and  sliattered  buildings  and  hurtling  flames 
speak  the  desolation  and  terror  of  war.     Our  country  friends,  visiting 
London,  will  do  well  to  bend  their  steps  to  Waterloo-place,  and  have 
a  long,  steady  look  at  this  admirjible  picture. 

Very  different  in  kind,  belongijig  to  a  far  more  rare  and  ethereal 
style  of  art,  the  firet  picture  of  the  year,  without  a  second  in  or  out  of 
the  Academy,  is  Hunt's  *' Finding  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Temple/' 
This,  taken  all  in  all,  is  the  lii«^liest  achievement  vet  wroujiht  bv  the 
pre-l?apliaelite  school.  It  marks  the  time  when  all  must  acknowlodL^e 
the  promise — in  which,  at  one  time,  few  put  trust — to  have  lR^x»me 
magnificent  perfoimance.  Shrinking  from  no  severity  of  historical 
research,  spending  a  year  and  a-half  in  Palestine  in  order  to  study 
costume  and   countenance  in  the  ancestral   land  of  the  Jews,  and 
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devoting  fivs  or  six  years  to  the  completion  of  his  picture,  Mr.  Hunt 
has  realised  a  work  which  niust  be  claBseti  aniong  the  costliest  trtaaiirea 
of  his  country.  Tlic  scene  ia  the  Tempie  uf  Moriali,  well  known  to 
have  been  the  most  Rplenilid  structure  of  the  olJen  world,  Ita  floor  ia 
rich  marble,  its  porch  anil  pillare  are  coated  with  beaten  gold.  The 
gleam  of  golden  colour  blends  with  tjie  rich  attire  of  the  tigores  in 
&ont,  part  brilliant  in  light,  part  rich,  and  dear,  and  cool  in  shadft. 
Colouring  of  subtle  and  exquisite  power,  purple  and  white,  scarlet  and 
green,  blue  and  dflitate  red,  ravishes  the  eye  with  beauty.  But  tha 
brightness  of  the  -virrounditig  tints  does  not  prevent  it  from  meeting 
and  being  arrested  1  ly  what  is  indeed  the  eye  of  the  picture.  One  fair 
Boy,  the  hloom  of  lieiilth  njion  Him,  but  solemn  purpose  and  radiant 
purity  in  his  nipt  i^yu,  leads  the  attention  easily  captive.  He  has  been 
"  sitting  in  the  mi.l.^t  of  the  doctere."  and  has  risen  as  His  father  and 
mother  entered.  His  face  is  full  of  tender  afiection  for  Mary,  who  ia 
drawing  Him  to  her  breast ;  hut  a  manifest  sense  of  higher  relation- 
ship teaches  us  t<  expect  the  words — "Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  my  Father"^  business  1"  The  doctors  sit  on  the  left;  one 
ancient  rabbi,  blinil  with  years  ;  a  younger  but  hoary  man,  who  spestB 
with  the  former ;  n  miijcslic-looking  doctor,  in  his  prime,  in  whose  mind 
strange  thoughts  H.^cm  to  have  been  awakened  by  the  questionings  of 
Jesus,  and  who  uni'i'lda  the  book  of  the  Prophets  for  a  condosivs 
answer  ;  along  witli  Bcvend  others.  Mr.  Hunt  has  admirably  avoided 
the  error  of  anticipating  the  time  when  the  high  prieste  and  doctora 
had  become  the  i ireconcileable  enemies  of  that  Boy.  Their  interest 
now  is  in  an  intelli;:int  and  wonderful  child,  who  has  left  His  young 
companions  to  eci'k  nisdiii»  nniimg  tlie  elder.!.  This  iiioiiu  nf  ti'piit- 
ment   is   evidently   '■■■;i  :    ■■:   ■'.    I  !■  ■,    .'ii  I    ■..:■.!-   .'ii    1    ■  ■  i-ii  --ilily 

genlle  and  noble  i  !■  ^  !  ■  '     .-      ''  'f 

Christ,  al^o,  is  new  ;  Init  liri  hin)  pvcry  riglit  to  abniuion  monkish 
languor  and  p.iHiil  intellcctiialism.and  to  aliowthc  Son  of  David  ruddy 
and  beautiful  as  His  father  when  he  followed  the  flock.  We  have 
been  able  here  to  give  the  reader  but  a  glimpse  of  this  picture.  We 
advise  him  to  sec  it,  and  study  it  for  himselil 
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THE  GREAT  ARMADA  FIGHT.— No.  H. 

The  history  of  English  maritime  enterprise  is  the  brightest  page 
of  a  brilliant  story.  The  roots  of  our  naval  supremacy  stretch  far 
back  into  Norman,  Danish,  and  even  Saxon  times.  In  truth,  it 
runs  in  the  blood.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  English 
were  not  daring  and  successful  sea-rovers.  From  Beowulf  to 
Nelson  it  is  the  same  tale.  The  Vikings  live  again  in  the  exploits 
of  our  great  Admirals.  The  Englishman  is  conscious  of  an  at- 
home-ness  on  the  stormy  ocean,  which  is  unshared  by  any  other 
people  in  the  world.  The,  age  of  Elizabeth  opens  a  new  era  in  our 
naval  history.  The  seamanship  of  England  broke  out  in  her  reign 
in  a  series  of  the  most  daring  and  consiunmate  exploits  recorded 
in  history.  In  a  former  paper,  I  have  described  the  exploration 
of  the  Arctic  Seas  by  her  mariners.  In  that  cradle  was  nursed 
some  of  the  courage  and  seamanship  which  shone  so  conspicuously 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  In  1576  Frobisher  sailed  to  the 
Arctic  Seas  to  force  a  new  path  to  Cathay.  Two  boats,  "  between 
20  and  25  tunne  a-pioce,"  were  all  that  he  thought  needful  to 
battle  with  perils,  which  all  the  resources  of  the  English  Navy  have 
since  been  tasked  to  meet.  He  was  moved,  he  tells  us,  by  a 
gallant  hardihood,  "  as  it  was  the  only  thing  in  the  world  left 
undone,  whereby  a  notable  mind  might  be  made  famous  and 
fortunate."  In  1585  John  Davis  discovered  Da\'is'  Strait,  and 
reached  78''  north,  in  the  Moonshine,  a  little  bark  of  35  tons. 
Meanwhile,  a  greater  man  than  either  of  these  had  made  a  grander 
exploration,  which  opened  up  the  world  to  British  enterprise  and* 
skill.  The  desperate  attempt  to  force  a  passage  to  the  N.E.  and 
N.W.  arose  from  the  fear  that  the  English  Navy  would  never  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  great  armaments  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in 
the  broad  ocean.  It  was  thought  by  our  merchants  that  their 
only  chance  of  trade  was  in  the  discover}^  of  an  independent  track. 
A  few  casual  encounters  between  English  and  Spamsh  ships  had  a 
little  shaken  that  opinion  ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  Ehzabeth^s 
reign,  the  idea  began  to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  our  sea-cxiptains 
that  thev  need  not  fear  to  meet  anv  armament  in  the  world,  even 
on  the  high  seas.  It  was  Drake  and  Hawkins  chiefly  who  let  this 
light  in  upon  the  nation.  In  1573  Drake  made  a  most  successfid 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies ;  having  first  justified  his  somewhat 
piratical  foray  by  the  judgment  of  a  pliant  chaplain,  "  Tliat  as  he 
had  lost  a  considerable  sum  by  the  treacherous  dealings  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  was  justified  in  repaj4ng  himself*  out  of  their  treasure 
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anywhere  about  the  world."  Drake,  who  had  something  of  the 
Puritan  about  him,  joined  \Fith  the  sea-rover,  doubtlena  found 
comfort  in  the  clerical  license  —  a  kind  of  letter  of  marque  sealed 
in  the  chancery  of  Heaven — but  I  suspect,  on  the  whole, 

Tbe  good  old  mle  ronteiited  bini, 

Tlie  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  t:iki'  ivho  hare  the  power. 

And  they  Bhould  ktcp  who  uin. 

It  is  a  rule  which  prevails  much  in  a  simple  state  of  society,  and 
in  such  a  state  is  the  only  practical  solution  of  many  of  the  vexed 
questions  of  the  time.  In  tbiit  expedition,  from  the  top  of  a  hill 
or  tree,  on  the  isthmus,  he  cfiu{^ht  sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean :  and, 
&lling  on  his  knees,  vowed  by  Uod's  help  to  bear  the  English  flag 
into  those  unknown  seas.  In  1577  he  sailed,  with  five  little  ships 
and  160  men,  on  his  memorable  entorpme.  In  a.  former  Paper  I 
liave  given  some  sketch  of  liis  voyage  round  the  world.  TTii< 
hardy  seamanship,  his  ma.^terly  command  of  men,  his  utter 
contempt  for  any  number  oi'  Spanish  ships,  and  his  burning  hate 
against  the  Spaniard  for  the  cruelties  and  brutalities  which  daily 
€»me  under  his  eye,  are  must  conspicuous.  In  three  years  he 
returned  with  but  one  ship  out  of  the  five,  with  £800,000  of 
booty,  and  the  glory  of  being  the  lirst  sea-captain  who  had  circum- 
navigated the  world.  His  return  to  London  was  a  great  triumph ; 
he  became  at  once  the  most  renowned  mariner  of  his  time  ;  ana  he 
planted  an  intense  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  SpaJiiard,  and  an 
assurance  of  superiority,  in  the  breasts  of  all  the  great  seamen  of 
his  day.  Raleigh,  Gilbert,  Grcnville,  I  must  not  even  mention, 
but  pass  on  to  the  year  1587,  when  the  magnitude  and  object  of 
the  Annada  became  patent  to  all  the  world.  Then  Drake,  by  the 
Queeu's  commission,  sot  forth  to  delay,  if  possible,  the  sailing  of 
the  fleet  for  another  year ;  it  might  be  that  he  would  cripple  it 
altogether.  The  whole  expedition  is  one  of  the  moat  daring  and 
successful  on  record.  His  old  contempt  for  the  Spaniards  led  him, 
with  hia  tliirty  ships,  in  the  mo.st  reckless  manner,  into  the  Spanish 
ports.  One  of  the  slii])s  only  was  the  Queen's ;  the  rest  were 
furnished  bj-  the  merchants  of  London,  partly  as  a  private  venture, 
and  partly  for  the  pubhc  good.  Ho  dashed  into  Cadiz,  where  a. 
fleet  was  waiting  to  join  the  Armada,  and  destroyed  every  ship — 
in  number,  it  is  said,  not  Ipss  than  100 — »-ith  two  large  gullenna. 
Thence  to  the  Tagus,  whtTc  he  challenged  Santa  Cruz,  at  the 
head  of  the  main  body  of  the  Armada,  to  come  out  and  fight 
him,  with  his  thirty  ships  ;  which  the  Spaniard,  knowing  well  what 
a  dare-devil  ho  had  to  deal  with,  most  wisely  declined.  Thence, 
ha^^ng  humbled  the  S|)aniard  in  his  own  ports,  to  the  Azoi'es, 
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where  he  captured  an  iiiiniense  galleon  ladeu  ^nth  treasure:  on 
board  wliicli  he  found  most  valuable  maps  and  charts  of  the  Indian 
si\as.  Tliese  proved  most  useful  in  opemnj2r-up  the  unknown 
tracks  of  tlie  Spanish  commerce  to  our  sailors.  Aeeordim:  to 
Camden,  it  led  lothe  foruiation  of  our  East  India  Company.  Tlion 
"  havin;^/'  as  he  says,  witli  j^a'im  humour,  *' sin^^ud  the  Kin::  nf 
Spain's  heai'd,"  he  returned  liome,  *' laden,"  as  he  writes  t«»  l.urd 
]5urlei'^di,  *"=  with  as  much  honour  and  victory  as  any  man  in  ilie 
world  could  wish  for.''  Ills  expedition  was  the  salvation  i*{ 
En;j:land.  It  truly  decided  the  fate  of  the  Amiada.  13ut  lii> 
letter  to  the  GovtMinnent,  j>rinted  in  *'  Str\'])e,"  contained  the  ni'»<t 
grave  and  stalesmaulike  advice.  *'  It  is  very  necessary,'*  he  say<. 
**  that  all  jn>ssil)le  ])rei)arations  for  defence  be  spet*dily  niadu" 
13urlei;^di  had  full  information  from  his  agents  in  the  chief  Spanish 
])orts  ;  and  in  ^Jovember,  loST,  tlie  Queen  summoned  a  Sptvial 
Council  to  consider  of  the  defence  of  the  realm.  Of  the  eight  abU- 
men  called  to  the  Council,  (irenville,  Ealeigh,  and  Norris,  are  the 
best  known.  In  the  Spanish  Council,  Camden  tells  u<,  tluiv  was 
high  del)ate.  Some  advised  a  preliminary  exi)edirion  fn.-ui 
Flandci's,  to  seize  and  hold  some  port  in  Holland  or  Zealand,  wlurt 
the  Arma<la  might  disembark  the  troo]»s.  Others  o])]>o>ed  it 
stronglv.  Fortunatelv  for  us,  thouirh  Parma  and  Santa  i.'inz 
strenuously  urged  the  proposal,  the  adverse  opinir>n  ])revailed.  ll 
was  resolved  to  sail  np-t-hannel,  elfirt  a  junction  with  Panna  i-n 
the  coast  of  Elanil(M's,  and,  disembarking  the  anny  at  thi'  mouib  '•:" 
the  Thaiiics,  march  on  f.ondon,  and  linish  the  war  at  a  bl»iw.  Tiji* 
was  prol)ahly  the  very  worst  ]Jan  whirh  could  possibly  have  btiii 

1)ro|)o-;ed.  The  (iueen's  Council,  within  a  brief  space,  ]jut  the  wl.'-lc 
:ing'lom  inl«»  a  most  complete  and  adniiral»le  state  of  dt-ft-mr. 
The  enlliusia<iii  was  boundless,  and  the  judgment  of  xl\**<i-  at  tl.c 
b«'ud  of  aii'aiis  ma>l('r]y.  Among  J^ord  l>urleigh's  State  jkijkI" 
there  is  a  mo>i  imporlant  document,  in  which  every  slii])  and  ev^ry 
ti'oop  r.ii^iMl  for  tlir  dcicnce  ni'  the  country  is,  witli  nio^t  clalHir.xtc 
detiiil,  sL't  foi'ili.  l)ut  thi-re  was  a  prior  <pu<tion  with  the  <iu«.t!i''' 
ailviscr>,  sliould  the  main  tlei'mci'  In."  by  hind  or  sen.  The  ipie^i-  li 
wa-^  wariiilv  dchaa'd.  IIalciL''irs  strenuous  reas« ►nine:  si-fuis  mair.'.v 
to  have  lid  to  the  (!( ■•M«»u  tiiat,  as  with  Atliens  of  old.  llu-  cliirl" 
trust  oi*  Iviiglaii'l  sli-'ulil  ho  in  her  shi]>s.  Still  the  land  r«»"H'U|'::j 
<*o:n;)Ictc  d.'lcnco:  I'^icriand  >h»-alhcd  lier>elf  in  steel  to  m«'rt  tl.t 
gr.'iii  crisis  of  !;r.r  hi>inry  :  ]:)!), OOO  men,  lu-side*-  the  Lond"!i' >. 
w!in  \\«  rr  a  \\n^\  ill  thciaM  Iv.  s,  ai'iucd  for  war.  The  nrirani/ati' :: 
W;j<  so  coiii|»u>l!',  lh;lT,  :i<  a  Sp  iiii-Ji  spy  wriU'<  to  tbr  Amb^.N^.n'.-r 

iu  l*;iii-.  "a  foi-,'.'  (,;'  ::'i.niii)  i-i.-n  c..»uM  be  c"iniH-nirattMl  in  f-r"'- 
«i'-r!ii  h»nr<  Uj^-a  aay  ]».!ii  nf  theci»a-t  which  might  be  thr'-aliii-i. 
under  leal'-r-  of  j-  iiov.  ulihI  kill.''  Twentv-twu  llu»u>au  J  f«.»'.»l  u:.i 
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lorse  were  stationed  at  Tnliury  to  guanl  tho  mouth  of 
while  29,000  men  and  ln.ilO'O  Loiitloo^s  were  stationed 

t»  the  cit)-  to  protect  tlii'  canital.  and  the  peiwo  of 
Biit  the  ehiet  interest  nt'  ilio  struggle  ia  nayol,  anil 
i  will  mm'  proceed.  It  is  dit&colt  to  discover  accurately 
2nt  uf  Philip's  preparations :  iux-ording  to  a  Spanish  occuont 
was  disifuiiuated  in  EuiMjie,  and  which  is  prubohlj-  the 
Tistwortliv,  the  numbers  stood  thus: — liiO  sliips,  of  the 
,te  burden  of  07,808  tons ;  19,295  soldiers ;  8,45u  sailora ; 
ilaves ;  '2,6'JO  pieces  of  ordnance  ;  and  immcusr  ntilitaiy 
cal  stores.  Eighty  more  ships  ai-e  said  afterwards  U)  hure 
ML'anwhilc  the  Prince  of  Parma  bnd  30,000  pickeil  tronps 

0  embark  in  Flanders,  and  ^at  supplies  of  flat-bottomed 
ind  ail  tlie  munitions  of  war.  Guise,  moreover,  promised 
ih  12,000  men  into  Normaudy,  to  be  trausjKirttai  by  the 

1  to  England. 

English  force  we  know  accurately.  In  the  Queen's  navy 
ere  just  tliirty-four  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  12,190 
arrj-ing  6,22-J  men.  Two  only  of  these  ships  reached 
ons.  The  largest,  the  TiiunifjJr,  commanded  by  Frobisher, 
00  tuns.  Tlie  Admiral  wii6  in  the  Ark  Moffol,  of  800  tons; 
Vice-^Vdmirai,  was  in  the  RiTiiigc,  of  600  tons,  whtla 
-forif,  of  800,  carried  stout  John  Hawkins  to  the  S^tt. 
ndred  and  fifty-seven  morehant  ships  completed  the  navy. 
gone  car'efiiUy  through  the  list.  Sixteen  only  of  theeo 
100  tons  —  not  one  reached  200.  The  men  on  hoard 
lole  Hwt  numbered  10,772;  its  tonnage  was  31,DS5 
The  sn])i'eiiie  command  was  conferred  on  Lord  Charles 
I,  a  man  far  more  fitted  than  Drake  for  tliti  com- 
i-chicf  Caniiien  says  of  him,  "Of  whose  fortumite  condoot 
?en  bill!  great  jiersuasion,  whom  she  knew  by  his  moduratft 
lie  cari'iagc  to  be  skilful  in  sea  matters,  wary  and  providunt^ 
and  coui-ageous,  industrious  and  active,  and  of  great  per- 
itbority  and  esteem  among  the  seamen  of  the  Navy."  It 
little  lemarkable  that  he  was  a  Catholic.  It  wtut  a  noble 
bich  the  (tueen  reposed,  and  right  nobly  was  it  repaid. 
li,  cautious  as  ho  was  boimd  to  be,  seeuia  to  have  hod 
bts.  Ill-  seems  to  have  solicitfid  Drake's  opinion  of  the 
1,  of  wli(nn  ill  June,  1588,  Drake  nobly  writes  thus :  "  I  do 
-our  gu'id  lordship,  and  protest  it  before  God,  that  I  find 
J-Admiial  .-o  null  atfected  for  all  honourtdile  service  iu  tliu) 
that  it  di>tli  assun?  all  his  followers  of  good  Huccesses  and 
je  of  vii'tory."  The  ftei^t  was  thus  dititribntod.  Lord 
So\nionr  was  stationed  with  forty  ships  lo  keep  Uie  const  of 
■s  iu  strict  blockade  ;   while  Howard,  with  Dntke  da  Vice- 
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Admiral,  closed  the  mouth  of  the  Englisli  Channel  with  the  main 
body  of  the  fleot.  Amidst  the  hum  of  this  vast  preparation  the 
now  year's  morninj::  dawned.  It  is  said  that,  a  liundriHl  vears 
before,  an  asti'onomer  of  Konigsberg  foretold  that  **  10S8  wuuIJ 
be  an  admirable  year,  and  the  climacterieal  vear  of  the  world." 
This  was  al)out  right.  Of  the  spii'it  of  the  English  people  we 
have  the  most  abundant  evidence.  The  Queen,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Lords-Tiieutenant  of  Jram])shire,  puts  the  simple  question  : — 

"  J^]very  mau^s  particular  state  in  the  highest  degree  will  Ik) 
touched,  in  respecft  of  country,  liberty,  wives,  childivn,  lands, 
lives,  and  (which  was  es])ecially  to  be  regarded)  tlie  profe<sinu 
of  th(^  true*  and  sincer(»  religion  of  Christ."  **  WltPrrfurt  "  in 
a  word,  O  Englishmen,  '*  Qi  it  you  likj:  men,  and  fioht."  And 
nothing  loth  was  England.     Hear  this  testimony  from  Stt»w  : — 

''  It  was  a  ])h\isant  sight  to  behold  the  soldiei>>  as  they  marchi.d 
to  Tilbuiie,  their  chearful  countenances,  courageous  words  auJ 
gi\stui'es,  dancing  and  leaj)ing  wherever  they  came.  In  the  camp 
their  most  felicity  was  in  the  hope  of  lighting  tlie  enemy,  whno 
oiltinu's  divers  rumours  ran  of  then'  foe's  approach,  and  that  present 
battle  wcndd  be  given  them.  Then  were  they  as  joyful  at  such 
ne\N's  as  if  lusty  giants  wen^  to  run  a  rac^e." 

A  country  hke  that  is  impregnable  to  an  invader.  Spaniards 
had  to  learn  it.     France  mav  have  to  leani  it  vet. 

1  cannot  refuse^  myself  the  ])leasure  of  (juoting  from  the  f»»rm  «»f 
prayer  s\  hich  was  oifenM.1  u])  in  j)rospect  of  this  great  iktiI  : — 

'' ( )  Lord,  give  good  and  prospt»rous  success  to  all  thi»c  wlij 
fight  Thy  battle  against  the  enemies  of  Thy  Gospel.  »Slnnv  s.>uie 
token  cnntlnually  for  (mr  <r«>'>d,  that  thev  who  hate  us  mav  mv 
it  and  b(»  con  [bunded.  And  that  we.  Thy  little  and  despiv-1 
fioi'k,  may  say  with  good  King  Dayid,  *  lUessetl  is  the  pcNpli.- 
whose  (.iod  is  tlu^  Lord  Jehovah,  and  blessed  is  the  folk  wh«»m  Ho 
hath  chosiMi  to  be  ITis  inheritance.'  These  and  all  graei'S  niHi'^<,iry 
foi-  n<,  gi'ant,  O  Heavenly  Father,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  our 
only  Me(liator  and  Kedeenu^r." 

TIi(»  Armada,  too,  had  its  Liturgy.      The  instructi<ins  to  tLo 

Duki*    of  ^ledina   Sidonia,   who   luid  succeeded  Santa  Cruz  as 

Admiral,  ai'e    extant.     Thev   are   chnu'  and   able,  but   T>ainfu!lv 

elaborate.     One  Hn-Is  that  a  little  good  sense  and  good  seaman-^'hip 

Would  be  Worth  tlieni  all.     The  orders  against  vice  an<l  pr'»tl::r.i'.y 

wt'i'c  >trict,  anil  doul)tles>  earn.'>t  ;  and  there  is  tliis  abnut  j>ravi-r: 

"  Tlie  c«>iiij>anv  •»!*  ev.j'v  >hii)  everv  morning,  at  break  ^^i  ev»  rv 

:i\,  sli:ii],  ac('')r<linu'  to  the  cu>toni,  irive  the  t^ood  mnrrtiw  bv  \\w 

niainma'^t,   and   at   niuht  the    \[rr    Mariii^"    and  some  davs  tie 

*  S'l/ri-    llrii'inn"  or  jit  l«i>t  the  Saturdays  with  a  I-itanv."     Christ 

Js  not  unce  luentionL'J.     *' F<m{  Ji:sl>  Christ's  ^.vke^  ovr  o>l\ 
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^IkSVocATE  ASD  MEDIATOR,"  sounds  grand  and  soleom  amid  thcsi; 
^ffe  Marias  and  Sake  JtcijiMia,  And  it  menus  much  in  this 
l^xife.  It  ia  the  honour  of  the  one  Mediator  hetween  God  and 
|gun  which  is  at  stake  in  tliis  battle;  and  England,  in  the  name 
n  her  one  High  Priest  licfore  the  thJ-one  of  God  did  gird  herself 
fer  this  great  battle  of  (lie  Lm-d. 

The  Spanish  prepar.tllMiis  bciiif^  now  eomplet*',  the  ^Vmutda 
vailed  from  the  Tagus  the  Inst  week  in  May.  But  a  fici-ce  stonii 
(Kspersed  it,  and  drove  it  btifk  with  no  little  loss  into  the  harbours 
of  the  nearest  coast.  If nmoiir  mag:nified  the  disaster ;  and  it  n^as 
oonfidentiy  reported  in  ICiij^lund  that  the  fleet  would  need  a  yeai' 
lo  refit.  Elizabeth,  whose  besetting  sin,  let  us  thank  God,  was 
DBisunony  and  not  extravagance  or  profligacy,  sent  orders  to  the 
Admiral  to  lay  up  the  largest  of  hia  ships.  Howard,  wse  and 
^ovident  commander,  by  no  means  believed  the  danger  over  for  the 
year.  He  wrot«  nobly  to  Walsiugham,  ofi'ering  to  keep  the  sea 
at  his  own  expense  ratlior  than  give  up  the  defence  of  the  coast. 
Nay,  he  resolved  to  saii  down  Spain-wards,  and  see  if  ho  could 
not  do  a  httlc  "singeing  of  tho  King  of  Spaiji"  himself;  who 
oonld  tell  but  that  he  might  find  the  sliips  all  crippled,  hum  them 
in  their  own  harbours,  anil  finish  tho  war  at  a  blow.  Running  down 
before  a  north  wind,  ho  iip]>roached  the  coasts  of  Spain.  There 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  south.  Then  his  ability  as  Lord  High- 
Admiral  of  England  appfiirod.  Drake  would  certainly  have  stood 
on.  Nothing  on  earth  wuiild  have  hold  him  hack  from  another 
razzia  in  the  Spanish  poHs.  Hnwanl  ii'imintjvivd  lliut  tin- 
defence  of  lingland  wa^  ]ji.-._  .■Iim-y  ;  lir  ivllr,!,-!  ll,  ,i  ^utli  tli,' 
south  wind,  the  Armada  nught  sHp  by  him,  and  find  the  coast 
defencelcs.s ;  and  so  at  once  he  stood  about  and  returned.  Ignorant 
of  the  movements  of  the  Annada,  the  fleet  went  into  Plj-mouth ; 
and  there,  in  those  early  July  days,  were  gathered  in  that  little 
western  to\m,  iuteusely  excited,  but  finding  time  hanging  heaiily 
on  their  hands,  the  first  seamen  of  the  world.  The  Howards,  Shef- 
field, Raleigh,  Fi-ohisher,  Hawkins,  Drake,  Townshend,  Fenton, 
and  brave  John  Da\-is,  just  back  from  a  harder  battle  with  the 
Polar  ice.  In  the  list  of  ships  the  name  of  John  Davis  occurs  as 
captain  of  a  little  boat  of  20  tons — doubtless,  the  gallant  Arctic 
mariner  turning  out  hi  a  fisliing-boat,  to  strike  a  blow  for  merrj- 
England  and  the  Gospel.  One  woidd  like  to  be  able  to  look  into 
Ph-ni(mt]i,  and  to  hear  them  talk  in  those  days.  Meanwhile, 
though  thoy  km.'w  it  not,  the  Annada  had  sailed  finally  from  the 
Tagiis  on  the  12tli  July.  On  the  19th,  there  was  bowling  on 
PI}-moutli  Iloe.  The  idle  but  anxious  mariners,  casting  many  an 
eager  gane  round  the  glorious  horizon  which  that  sjxit  commands, 
were  solacing  themselves,  Drake  foremost,  with  a  merry  game  of 
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fkiddenly  one  F 
dera  in  ainon^  diem,  ajul  dpclarw  I 
off  lb?  lizard,  within  foar  milm  of  liH  nhip,  and  Ims  Uiirhcd  t«  1 
Plnnoath  with  the  neirs.     All  stojl  up  in  lirid  fotL-itemfnt,  bdl  I 
Drnke,  cool  and humdmufi,  ftnd  not  to  lie  LoRird  liy  a  Sponiv^i  j 
vtilX  hftTe  the  game  iilaT'ed  ont  to  the  eai.  T\\(m  ervry  man  I***  " 
biiasell'  to  irork.     The  vrind  was  blowing  i^liffly  ruht  into  t 
hKrbonr.     Kone  but  Engiii^  seamen  pmbooly  Ofuld  ban      *  ~ 
the  ships.     "But  indeed,"  sap  Camdt-n,   "with  stm 
gmce  and  alaerity  of  the  eenut«i,  wbom  be,"  thj>  Lord 
"  encouraged  at  th^r  haUer  work,  assLStin^  them  and  l) 
soldiers  in  doing  it  in  persoin,"  54  of  the  Ghips  wi-n?  var^. 
sea  in  the  t'^th  of  the  gale,  wid  started  liko  bownilt  on  the  b 
of  ibeir  game 

The  next  dny  ibc  Anufi'ln  w,is  (ICyyivcrc^  -twi'lin-  i 
nndcT  full  sail,  in  the  form  of  a  cnsant,  die  liunw  o 
said  to  have  covered  seven  miles.  Lord  Iloward  h'u!  a 
tied,  with  e'jnsummut«  wisdnm,  the  plan  of  the  fii^it.  _ 

Mnmansbip  were  tbo  Kn;^liith  ijiaracterigti<»  ;  ^|ne«d,  hghtiuav  ■ 
wiaitherlinesa  the  qntdtttus  of  their  ship*.     Hoirani.  det""'" 
that  tlie^  qualities  should  haru  the  fiilltt*!  pUiy,  and  " 
his  abips  oould  turn  about  with  iocrpdibl'*  wl«ritv  nnd 
wbieh  way  soerer  they  pleoaed,  to  change  wind  a 
npiin,"  be  ivsolvcd  that  it  should  be  a  rannioK  flg 
Spaniards  were  to  be  bamsnd  by  ceaseless  attatan,  a     ^ 
to  be  cut  off,  and  all  which   individual   daring  and  s 
attempt  with  the  likelihood  of  8U0ce«!t  wu»  to  be  ifiterptuod : 
close  fight  and  boarding  were  forliiddcn,  in  (fir  mlc  nftho  arfi 
for  the  size  of  tbo  frallwms  and  the  ti  •  ,     '        '    i  „ J4  | 

tbem  in  that  case  a  ^-at  advnQiafni  "> 
fident  in  bis  .viinuiu^ip,  ami  biit  tv 
Spaniard  at  will.  Lord  Howard,  with  ':  _ 

gallantly  into  thr^  fray.     His  Ari  Rmfal  ain^U^l  nut  liia'j 

ship  »t  onw  and  "  thundered  grit-i-oa^Iy  upou  her"  while  I 
Hawkia«,  aud  Frobifher  sttackc^l  the  iw  aqiudnn  t    '     ~ 
ao  fii"TceJy,  that  it  was  compellud  to  dfwe  nji  with  th 
grievously  battered,  niid  with  the  inss  of  two  mot  a 
of  these  Dnike  founil  oiV.onO  dni.at»,  wliii±  he  aba: 
men.     AStur  two  hours'  Hdilinz,  in  whidi  he  had   i 
his  men,  and  dprnonptratecThw  (^a.-nlinl  5«ppriorhy.  J 
off  to  await  the  fortj-  fihios  which  hivl  Iw^n  unable  to  i 
Plvumutb  in  tiine  to  jom  thi'  iirst  d.iv"«  frav.     Thai  i 
next  day  there  wat  nme  coufuiiou  in  ti''  E^^wh  i 
with  two  ships,  the  WJiitf  Bmr,  Lord  i^klmund  SIh™. 
Uary  How,  Captain  FwiLm.  hdd  nn  in  dfht  of  the  I 
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Spaniards,  but  the  English  Viee-Admirars  lanthoms  had  disap- 
peared. The  truth  seems  to  be  that  at  sun-down  Drake  had 
caught  sight  of  five  sail  in  the  distance,  which  had  the  air  of 
Spanish  galleons  about  tliem,  and  a  flavour  therefore — and  Drake 
had  a  keen  scent  for  such  matters— of  gold,  spices,  and  Indian 
wares.  Drake,  not  in  the  least  hurry  about  the  Armada,  (remem- 
ber he  was  as  true  a  patriot  as  ever  lived),  knowing  that  he  could 
overhaul  the  ships  and  catch  the  Armada  again  in  good  time  for 
the  fighting,  slipped  oflF  in  pursuit.  To  his  infinite  disgust,  he 
found  they  were  quiet  Dutch  merchantmen,  and  he  crowdea  all  sail 
to  rejoin  the  fleet.  But  the  loss  of  the  Vice-Admiral's  signals 
had  entailed  some  confusion,  and  on  the  22nd  nothing  was  done. 

On  the  23rd,  Tuesday,  both  parties  set  to  work  in  earnest. 
During  the  night,  Raleigh,  unable  to  endure  the  suspense  on 
shore,  came  off"  with  a  little  squadron  to  join.  His  spirit  was  felt 
at  once  in  coiifinaing  fully  thfe  policy  of  Howard.  He  observed 
that  the  Spanish  shot  from  their  lofty  decks  cleared,  in  most  cases, 
the  English  ships ;  while  ours,  well  aimed  and  low,  crashed  into 
the  crowded  Spaniards  and  did  fearful  execution.  He  advised, 
therefore,  fighting  "  loose  mid  large,"  dashing  in  and  out  again 
wherever  an  opening  in  the  enemy's  array  oflered — ^keeping  the 
Spaniard  in  ceaseless  alarm  and  miserable  perplexity.  It  was  a 
battle  of  evolutions,  in  which  the  enemy,  thoiigh  brave  enough  at 
close  quarters,  was  as  helpless  as  a  bear  amidst  a  troop  of  agile 
hounds.  It  was  menily  called  "  a  morris  dance  on  the  waters," 
and  there  was  that  of  the  old  chivalrj'  living  still  in  English 
breasts,  Avhioli  made  them  enjoy  the  game.  It  was  a  well-fought 
day.  Frohislier,  with  five  London  merchantmen,  was  set  upon  by 
overwhehinnp^  numbers,  and  sustained  the  assault  with  astonish- 
in^  spirit  and  skill.  Howard  pressed  to  his  rescue,  signaling  to 
all  in  sight  to  follow  him.  Recalde  flung  himself  in  the  way  with 
the  largest  galleons,  and  a  most  sanguinary  fight  ensued.  Howard 
resented  liis  fire  till  witliin  musket-range,  and  it  told  terribly.  In 
the  end,  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  sheer  off*.  Frobisher 
was  rescued,  and,  as  the  result  of  the  day's  fight,  a  large  Venetian 
Argosy  and  several  ti^ansports  remained  in  our  hands.  "One 
Cock,  an  Eughslmian,  died,  however,  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  in  a 
small  shij)  of  his" — the  only  serious  English  loss.  Next  day  was  a 
day  of  repose.  The  Spaniards  had  had  enough,  and  the  English 
were  unable  to  renew  the  fight.  An  English  campaign  would  not 
be  complete  Anthout  a  bit  of  English  blimdering;  and  by  some 
^eat  mismanagement  of  the  Government,  having  its  root  probably 
m  the  parsimony  of  Elizabeth,  the  fleet  was  short  of  stores.  There 
is  a  MS.  letter  of  Drake's  in  the  State-Paper  Office,  dated  March 
30th,  1588,  in  which  he  remonstrates  against  the  parmmooy 
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shown  iu  supplying  the  fleet,  and  prophesies  what  befeL  How- 
ever, Howard  sent  light  ships  into  the  coast,  and  got  tala«% 
supplied.  The  25tli,  St.  James's-day,  was  another  great  day  rf 
battle.  They  were  then  ofiF  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Hawkins  secured 
a  great  galleon,  and  then  it  fell  calm.  A  breeze  soon  springmg 
up,  the  fight  became  general.  The  Spanish  Admiral's  maininafit 
was  shot  awav,  and  Recalde,  with  mfficultv,  rescued  him  tram 
capture.  The  English  ammimition  again  failed;  and  Howard 
stood  out  of  cannon  shot,  still  following  closely  on  the  enemy's 
tracks.  On  the  26th  he  summoned  Lord  T.  Howard,  Lord  Edmimd 
Sheffield,  Captains  Townshend,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher  on  board, 
and  knighted  them  with  his  own  hand.  And  now  the  coasts  are 
lined  with  eager  spectators.  The  nobles  and  peasantry,  fired  witii 
a  high  enthusiasm,  which  levels  all  distinctions  but  quaUties  of 
manhood,  come  off  in  coasting  ships,  fishing  smacks,  an}'thing  that 
will  float,  to  have  their  share  in  the  bloody  game.  Burleigh's  swis 
are  there  with  the  rest.  A  strange  report  now  spreads  on  the 
continent.  Mendoza  enters  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  waving  his 
sword  and  shouting  "  victory."  Alas,  for  them !  130,000  Ec^^idi 
soldiers,  and  200  English  ships,  and  a  courage  which  never  was 
higher  than  at  that  moment,  were  between  them  and  victory. 
Lord  Howard  resolved  to  suffer  them  for  the  moment  to  mi 
peacefully  on  their  way,  to  follow  them  to  Calais  Koads,  and, 
being  joined  by  Se^Tnour,  make  the  decisive  struggle  there. 

So  the  Armada  pursued  its  course,  with  what  steadiness  it 
might,  being  already  not  a  little  battered  and  disheartened,  widi 
the  English  bloodliounds,  gathering  courage,  hope,  and  numbers 
daily,  baying  in  its  tracks.  On  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  27 th,  ii 
cast  anchor  m  CalaLs  Roads,  and  messengers  were  sent  to  Parma, 
entreating  him  to  join  at  once  with  all  his  force.  But,  alas!  the 
storm  which  delayed  the  Armada  more  than  a  month  had  defeated 
all  the  arrangements  of  Famese  ;  his  stores  were  spent,  his  army 
was  sick,  his  sailors  had  slipped  away,  his  boats  were  all  cracked, 
— and,  to  croTVTi  all,  the  dogged  Dutch  were  watching  the  only 
harbours  jfrom  which  he  could  get  out  to  sea.  Sidonm  was  full 
of  perplexity  and  dread,  as  the  fleet  lay  that  Simday  in  Calais 
Roads,  with  the  resolute  English  enclosing  their  anchorage,  and 
threatening  to  drive  them  ashore.  The  Sake  Reginaa  had  need  to 
be  potent  to  help  them  now.  Then  that  night  Lord  Howard, 
moved  it  is  said  by  Elizabeth,  she  herself  moved — ^men  believed  in 
that  day — by  God,  "made  ready  eight  of  his  worst  ships,  besmeared 
them  with  wildfire,  pitch,  and  rosin,  and  filled  them  with  brim- 
stone and  other  cumbustible  matter,  towed  them  towards  the 
Armada,  and,  firing  them,"  sent  them  sailing  down  the  wind  into 
theii'  midst.     "The  Spaniards,*'  as  Camden  savs,  "seeing  tbo 
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irhole  sea  gltttering  and  shiuiug  witli  the  tlamc  thereof,  raised  a 
Md  oTitcrj-."  Then  arose  imc  of  those  fcarfiil  panics — was  it  tliat 
fcead  of  God's  people  with  which  God  promispd  to  nSiiot  their 
feesP — ^with  which  great  masses  are  sometimes  visited,  and  in  which 
■un  becomes  moi-e  fooHsh  and  helpless  than  tho  brute.  Slipping 
fteir  cahles  in  their  flight,  they  stood  pell-mell  out  to  sea.  \V  hen 
fte  panic  a  httlo  subsided,  it  ie  said  Sidonia  cndeavonred  to  rally 
Hiem. — as  became  a  Guzman,  a  grandee  of  the  bliiw'st  blood  in 
l^>ain.  But  the  Euglish  were  amongst  them.  Tlic  hour  of 
entiming  victory  had  cwme.  There  wa.?  no  onlcr  in  tin-  fight. 
The  English  ships  went  crashing  tiirough  tho  oonfusiiiii  of  thti 
^anish  host,  dealing  destruction  at  every  broadside.  A  prisoner, 
■fterwarda  eKamined,  estimates  their  loss,  on  that  day  alone,  si 
#,000  men.  The  Spaniards  then  gave  up  all  hope  of  victor}', 
■nd  Sidouia,  gathering  the  wreck  of  nis  great  Armada,  steered  for 
tilie  Straits,  in  the  iaint  hope  that  he  might  escape  by  that  way  to 
Bpain.  But  the  south  \vind  mot  him,  and  turned  him  northward, 
miere  lay  his  dreaded  and  now  victorious  foes.  Baffled  on  every 
hand,  hemmed-in  by  perils,  lie  adopted,  after  hasty  counsel,  a 
Atspemtc  resolution ;  and  the  fleet,  scattering,  pressed  up  the 
German  Ocean,  if  by  chance,  rounding  the  wild  const  of  Scotland, 
ttey  might  gain  the  broad  ocean  and  get  back  to  Spain.  Then 
vntes  Drake  with  grim  exultation,  "we  have  the  army  of  Spayno 
before  us,  and  mind,  -with  the  grace  of  God,  to  wrestle  a  fall  with 
them.  Tliero  was  never  aurthing  pleased  mo  better,  than  the 
seeing  the  enemv  living  with  a  south  wind  to  the  northward. 
God  giimt  tlioy  hiivc  a  ^nnd  rvf  t<>  the  Duke  >•(  Pnnun,  for,  with 
the  gi'acc  of  God,  if  we  live,  I  doubt  not  but,  ere  it  be  long,  so  to 
handle  the  matter  with  the  Duke  of  Sidonia,  as  ho  shall  wish 
himself  at  St.  Marie  among  his  orange-trees." 

The  whole  countrj-  was  in  intense  excitement.  It  was  still  by 
no  means  sure  that  they  might  not,  in  vorj'  despair,  attempt  a 
landing  un  the  eastern  coasts.  Then  came  the  Queen  to  Tilbury, 
armed  in  steel,  with  a  marshal's  truncheon  in  her  hand,  and 
mounted  on  a  noble  war-horse,  Essex  and  Leicester  holding  her 
bridle  rein — and  spake  those  martial  words  which  raised  to  a  white 
heat  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  people. 

"  My  lo\-ing  people,  we  have  been  persuaded  by  some  that  are 
careful  of  our  safety  to  take  heed  how  we  commit  ourselves  to 
armed  multitudes,  for  fearof  treachori,';  but  I  assure  you  I  do  not 
desire  to  live  to  distrust  my  lo\'ing  and  faithiul  i>eople.  Ijet 
t}-rants  fear!  I  have  always  so  behaved  myself  that,  under 
God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefest  strength  and  safeguard  in  the 
loyal  hearts  and  good-will  of  my  subjects  ;  and,  therefore,  I  am 
come  among  you  at  this   time,   and  not  for  my  recreation  or 
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sport,  but  beiii.cc  icsulvcd  in  the  midst  aud  the  heat  of  the  batrl? 
to  livL'  and  to  die  iiniong  you  all ;  to  lay  d«)\ni — for  my  Go  1.  :n 
klni^doni,  and  my  puople — my  honour  and  my  hluoj,  cv^-n  in  :.. 
dust.     T  know  that  I  have  but  the  body  of  a  weak  ;ind  iW '. 
woman,  ])ut  T  have  the  heart  of  a  khiir,  ave,  of  a  kincr  ••i  Kn^.uL  i 
too ;  and  think  it  irreat  sc<n*n  ihat  Pavma,  i)r  Spain,  or  :iiiy  pj-.":  • 
of  Europe  should  dare  to  inviule  the  borders  of  my  realm'?.     !.■ 
vriiieh,  nither  tlian  that  any  dishonour  shall  grow  by  me,  1  myr/" 
will  r:ike  uj)  arms — I  myself  will  be  your  jiconerab  the  juu.:.-  :. .  *. 
re  warder  of  f'.'i  ry  ouv?  of  your  virtues  in  the  held.    1  kii  iw  -ihc.  .". 
by  y(jur  forwaviluv'-^^s  that  you  have  deserved  reward^  and  ei ';.*:,•.  ; 
and  we  do  a^^iire  you,  on  tiie  word  ot  a  prince,  they  >hall  Ijl-  ci. 
paid  you.     ]n  the  ineanrime,  my  Lieutonant-Ueueral  •^hall  u*  :. 
mv  >L:.ad,  nor  will  1  sulicr  mvseli' to  doubt,  but  that  bv  vt-ur  «.    - 
di;;;i;\^  to  my  <ie'ijral,  i\v  your  concord  in  the  t^amp,  ai;d  \   .. 
x.ilour  in  the  ii;.'.'-.!,  v/v'  A\\\]l  shortly  have  a  famou-^  vict«»rv  •  •   . 
theso  enemies  of  my  (Sod,  my  kinirdom,  and  my  peopk-." 

/li-au while,  ihv'  Aii:ia(hi  was  Hyins:  to  the  mn'th,  pur<u»-ii  h  •'. 
bv  tlie  .Kn'j:li<h  lleet.     It  seemed  likelv  at  that  mMU-cnr  iLw:  :.. 
on-'  o[*  lho«5..-  proud  shi])s  wouM  evi'r  rt'lurn  to  the  shni\<  ni'  .^p..! 
Ihil    iv^ii'm  tlu'   KuLrli^li   snuHs  faih'd,  and  at   the  mi>>t  «•!•:':•  .! 
nioiutuit.     ElHunham  watched  thum  as  far  as  Flambnrnii-!:-*;,   . . 
vdi-.Te  it  vras  re>nlvrd,  •'on  the  Thur-day,  to  have  a  new  Muhr  v .:!. 
thrill,  j;>  ii  farewell:  but  it  wjis  found  on  enun-^el  that  \w  h:*.'i  :.  * 
•n.miiloii  ('iinmi:h  for  a  hali'-lii;lit,  and,  theietbre,  it  was  »  i..ii:: ! 
lUiu  v/j»  sliould  let  them  pa>-'  and  ri'luni.'"     It  was  a  ijitt'.r  •.'.-    - 
poiiHiiuMit  to  the  Kn^H>h  eonnnanders.     \Valsinu:ham  even  ^. :•.:•- 
t]ia<  sii^niiieautlv  a])out  it:  *'l  am  sorrv  tlu»  Lord  A:imir;u  'v..- 
fon/ed  to  lea\i'  the  pro>ecuti<Mi  of  the  enemy  ihrouirh  the  wa::*.  L- 
susiaiir.'il :  nur  half-ihmiijfs  doth  breed  dishonour,  e.nd  k.iwrh  :'. 
diM»;'>"  uiu'urcd.'*' 

.i)rak{'  took  a  soi'i-  )\\'Jul  farewell  of  tiiem,  but  i'nouirh  h-ii  i-.--.:. 
o'o-i"  j'.':'  hoiio'.ii",  enn'itrh  for  the  liberty  of  rcliirion,  and  tii»-  v*..!- 
liir.'  ci'  iM:inkind.     Th-.*  ]»roudest  tluet  which  Kurope  h  td  t-v.  r  -  'J 
i'"i\h  \v;!<  tlviiii;-  in  '!•  I^.ir  aud  cjnirusion.  with  a  li»><  i-i  tiif  Klj..- 
ofoHv'  .v..i;il!  ship,  111!  I  h>s  than  iuu  men. 

Viut  iliMwii  siTuu-fl  lo  lift  the  warder  which  the  Eniiii^h,  sai»: 
V-.  iih  \i(  t«.i-v,  ca^t  down.      Three  davs  after  the  Knirii^h  hit  ihi:. 
ibMK:'  wi-K'-:,   •' We  v.-.-.c  entertained  with  a  ^rcat  -'..Tm.  c  ..- 
•  .■•.■■r:ii_;-  ilii-  \iuu:  of  tlu-  \rjir.  which,  in  nur  judirm'^iiT.  ha:h  u-*: 
b-lK-  j'orcc  1  iijc  fii:'iiiy  a\vi\.'"     This  >t<'nn  was  ib  •  iNiui'.nen- 
I!,  n!    *.:['  .1  siT!'-  of  :]-iii:  iiihius  liunieaiies.  whii-h  k«i»t  thi-iii  :. 
dis.'r.v:  iiiid  ini>. .'. ,  ki!*"'Iv!r.LC  aljout  hi  those  norilurn  ^ms  tiii  ■'.. 
m;.:.li-.'  of  ■^optiMijl,:-!-.     ignorant  of  the  coasis,  used  .»idy  to  th- 
( Miisi  ;in.j  "strai.^diiforward  nangation  of  the  region  ni  the  Tracit^ 


Aort  of  water,  ibod,  tmd  etorva,  with  an  iroB-boimd,  barbourlc^ 
-yhore,  and  a  fieroely-Iiostilo  populatiou  imder  their  lee,  they 
•nflered,  dunDg  tha'se  weuks,  the  extremes  of  misery.  TUcro  u 
Something  heartrpuding  in  the  tale  uf  the  priaonors  who  survived 
from  the  wrecks  which  weii)  strewn  along  thti  shore.  Siok, 
■tamng,  wom-uut  by  storm  and  oold,  they  struggled  on  throngh 
Ab  Straits  of  the  Northern  Seaa,  lea\Tng  the  fragment  of  thSr 
great  Argosies  d^iily  as  their  spoil. 

Off  Ireland,  it  in  said,  17  ships  with  6,300  men  went  dowu, 
ttither  dnshed  iuto  fragments  again.«t  the  iron-bound  oomt  of 
Antrim,  or  sinking  bodily  with  theii'  livmg  freights  of  1,000  men 
into  the  depths.  Sidoma,  better  stored  than  Uie  rest,  struggled 
on,  but  even  his  ship  ran  short  of  water,  and  the  bread  became  bo 
mouldy  that  thfy  could  hardly  bring  themselves  to  partake  of  the 
nauseous  food.  At  length,  having  strewn  the  frairmcnts  uf  hia 
huge  Armada  alnns  the  shore-s  of  thi'  country  he  came  to  conquer, 
from  Wcymoutli  round  to  Antrim,  with  53  ships — and  those  so 
liattered  and  cut  to  piet-es,  and  the  ci^ws  mo  worn  with  eiokness, 
hunger,  and  colrl,  that  we  are  told  they  were  pitiful  to  look  upon 
— he  regained  tlie  harbours  of  Spain. 

The  Enghsh  eclehratcd  the  victory  with  thanksgivings  to  Him 
ly  whom  it  hnd  been  ordained.  Thei'o  was  but  one  fi'«Ung 
throughout  the  whole  realm ;  that  Goil  had  most  marvellously 
interposed  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  foes  of  His  Qospei. 
"  Afflavit  Deus  ct  disaipantui',"  was  the  inscriptiou  on  the  medal 
struck  to  commiiiiunite  tiic  victory.  The  banners  taken  from  the 
Armada  were  hung  over  London-Bridge  on  the  8th  of  September, 
The  lS)th  of  Ndvenibor  was  "kept  as  a  holiday  throughout  the 
realm,  with  sermons,  singing  of  Psalms,  bontires,  &<:.,  for  joy; 
and  thankt^inng  unto  God  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  citizens  of  London  appearing  that  day  in  then-  hveries,  heard 
another  sci-mon  at  St.  Paul's  Ci-oss." 

On  the  24th  the  Queen  lierself  attended  in  state  the  "  Thanks- 
giving" at  St.  Pant's.  She  and  all  the  Protestant  leaders  regarded 
the  overthrow  of  the  Armada  a,s  a  special  mercy  from  His  hand, 
who  of  old  upheld  His  people  in  many  a  desperate  struggle  with 
overwhelming  foes.  And  if  ever  one  may  confidently  trace  the 
great  Hand  of  Providence,  surely  there  is  ample  reason  to  trace  it 
hero.  A  series  of  tiifiing  accidents,  each  of  them  slight  in  itself. 
Woven  tofrether  in  the  great  loom  of  Providence,  entangled  the 
poatest  euteri)rise  i\hicb  ever  aimed  at  the  Divine  supremacy,  in 
inextricable  confusion  and  defeat.  The  death  of  the  Marquis 
Sauta  Cruz,  an  able  leader  and  au  experienced  seaman,  while 
Sidonia  was  both  limid  and  incapable :  the  storm  which  met 
them  when  they  first  emerged  from  the  Tagos,  and  neoeesitated 
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a  six  weeks'  drlav,  whereby  tlie  junction  of  the  Duke  iif  r-anr.a 
v,a<  rendered  inipns-^iMe  :  the  near  appi-oaeh  to  the  Eu2:li<h  o*  a-:. 
wlriva^  the  (n'(k'rs  tA'  PhiHp  were  to  steal  up-cliannel  a<  quietly 
j:^  ])'is^iljli' :  the  i'nrtunate  presence  of  the  Scotch  ]>irate  Fhini::,. 
wlio.sc  swift  cral'r  had  the  heels  of  the  S])aniards  wh«»  L^avc  cha-  . 
and  enahl.-d  him  to  bring  the  news,  and  prevent  the  sur|m>e  <if  •■'.:: 
ca]>tains  in  IMymouth  Harbour:  the  variaUe  weathiT  in  tb 
channel  which  ii:ave  such  immense  advantaire  Xn  <iur  lii^lit  evnl'.i- 
tinn<  :  th<^  sud(h'n  j)anic  at  the  assault  of  the  tire-sliips :  an«l  !•:'. 
awful  hurricanes  in  the  <*alm  Auirust  weather  in  thiisr  Nurrlnni 
Sea^ — these  f«»rm  a  cataloi^ue  of  accidents,  which,  stnniir  t'Ctliir 
on  the  striuLT  nn  which  Sir  W.  !Monsun  was  able  to  unite  tii-!u: 
*•  It  was  the  will  of  Ilini  that  directs  all  men  and  their  lu-f"  ix 
that  the  ileets  should  meet  and  the  enemv  be  beaten  a<  :'!.■  v 
were,"  furnish  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  in  the  jm^at  drama  ••! 
(fod's  Pr«)vidcnce  in  historv.  Dut  there  is  somcthini;  to  mv  i:.ii:J 
beyond  tlic  simple  fact  it  max  flic  will  of  (iod ;  it  /v  always  li.- 
will  of  Goil  that  LriiTJUitic  and  '-'ijleudid  assaults  nn  tlie  libi  nit  -  •■: 
man  should  fail.  From  the  liistory  i>f  tliis  pa>*t  c<»nibinati«»n.  >: 
us  (U-rive  courage  to  face  with  cheiTfulness,  and  even  li«:]:i',  .r/.y 
future  romlaiiation>\'ith  wliich  Kurope  may  threaten  this  jialia-li'::.. 
of  ihe  liberties  of  mankind.  1  do  n«»t  allude  to  the  in«*en<ati-  t"':'ir 
wbich  really  disgraced  us  some  time  ago,  as  though  the  will  '-l'  '. 
d('S])()t  as  ruihless  and  as  self-blinded  as  Pliilip  could,  witli^iit  :.::> 
noticeable  i)reparation,  in  some  forty-eight  hours  pour  IihI.immi  u..  r. 
from  ( 'liei'lMiurir  <'n  our  defenceless  c'oa<ls.  1  attach  far  nmre  im!'-::- 
aiice  to  the  th«»uirhtful  a])))reh('nsion  of  such  a  fiiend  iif  Knjrliiii'i  ■> 
('(nnit  ^baitaleml-ti't,  that  tbe  de("pening  ilesj)otism  nf  Kur'-:*  .r. 
L,  »verumeuts,  hating  bitterly  the  greai  witness  which,  in  the  n:i:;:- 
ol"  (iod,  our  very  existence  bears  against  their  prineijdi'^  and  :..-:: 
deiiN,  mav  desperatelv  endeavour,  bv  soim*  i;iirantie  ei»mbina:i': . 
to  '-v.'eep  US  IVom  the  earth.  It  is  not  i)ur  religion  only,  but  t:..:' 
blx-rty  wh?<'h  ba>  ]»een  nursed  by  it  t«»  sucli  robust  ]»ri»jn.r: :■•:.•. 
that  til  -y  hate  with  a  nnilignity  which  daily  deeju-ns — aiil  it  Tn-."- 
I'e  that  V.  e  shall  again  have  to  gird  on  the  sw<a'd  t«i  «lefi-nd  n-  :  -  ■^' 
coinitry  only,  but  the  dearo<t  hopes  of  mankind.  T  do  ii^.t  thir.N 
ihcrr  i<  likclihoiHl  enough  ()f  this  to  lead  us  tii  drea<l  it.  I  thii.k 
our  anxion<  >ym|)athi/ers  ida-oad  too  liitle  appreciati'  the  faot.tl...: 
if  till'  des])'its  are  against  us,  the  peoples  are  N\ith  ns,  ar.d  :i:  t:  ■ 
■'i>t  >iLj::ial  call  ol' such  a  combination,  Wfjuld  rai>e  >ueh  a  ^:"r:'!  ..- 
woiiM  loave  lew  (h-j)otic  tlirouf^  stamling  in  the  world.  ]>':'. 
;.']'an::nir  the  eMuil.Jna'.ion  forme«Lthe  army  ««rganixed.  th»-  anvi-.. 
;.-.'nio!i  d.  tin-.  S|i;iii!'.h  hi-^'ory  ]ia<  two  gnat  le^stins  to  \k,\k\.  :.-. 
\\]i:eli  -ln»:'ld  v;n('  u-  i'l'Mni  a  rn-il  exjieu'liture  in  cosllv  <;i!-.  in.j 
oefen^^ive  ])re])arations.  ami  spare  us  all  dreud  as  to  the  rt*::'.: 
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Thirt}^-four  Queen's  ships  turned  out  to  meet  the  Armada^  and 
150  merchantmen,  which,  though  unable  to  meet,  in  direct  shocks 
the  hea\'ily-anned  galleons,  so  harassed  and  tormented  them  that 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  at  last. 

And,  now,  suppose  that  the  intelligence  was  flashed  by  the 
electric  wire  thi-ough  England,  that  a  hostile  armament  was 
gathering  to  threaten  our  coast.  How  many  of  your  splendid 
ocean  steam-ships  would  remain  idle  in  your  docks  ?  From  the 
Mersey,  the  Avon,  Southampton,  London,  and  the  Humber,  a  fleet 
of  magnificent  steam-ships  would  be  gathered  in  a  week  in  the 
channel,  each  anned  with  a  long-range  ^un  or  two,  as  our  forts 
might  be  able  to  supply  them,  tar  superior  in  size,  in  power,  in 
speed,  and  in  evolution  to  the  whole  Armada  of  the  World.  And 
though  they  might  be  unable,  singly  or  in  mass,  to  oppose  directly 
powerful  naval  armaments,  yet  I  believe  they  would  so  throng  the 
channel,  so  torment  and  outmanoeuvre  the  invader,  and  so  line  the 
coasts,  as  to  render  simply  impossible  any  hostile  descent  upon  our 
shores.  A  country  whose  commerce  spreads  so  widely  ana  strikes 
80  deeply  as  England's,  not  only  has  the  resources  of  the  whole 
earth  to  fall  back  upon,  to  renew  her  strength  continually  in  her 
conflicts,  but  has,  in  her  commercial  navy,  and  in  her  power  to 
handle  it,  a  cheap  and  ready  defence  of  mestimable  importance, 
which  makes  her  proof  against  the  invasion  of  the  world.  One 
other  and  yet  higher  reason  let  us  briefly  note,  why  it  beoomes 
tbe  English  people  to  face  with  great  calmness  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  If  History  bears  clear  mtness  to  anythmg,  she  bears 
witness  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  all  gigantic  enterprises 
against  the  sacred  rights  and  liberties  of  man  should  fail.  When 
human  weakness  dreads  the  encounter.  He  ever  takes  up  the 
gauntlet,  and  by  one  of  those  thousand  accidents — as  men  call 
them — which  remain  always  at  His  command,  He  brings  the  ablest 
calculations  of  man  to  a  shameful  and  utter  confusion,  and  makes 
the  trembling  nations  recognize  *'  that  verily  he  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  in  the  earth." 

At  least  Elizabeth  and  her  band  of  conquerors  thought  so,  as  on 
that  24tli  Xovember,  1588,  "she  herself  going  in  triumph — ^went 
with  a  very-  gallant  company  of  noblemen,  being  accompanied  by  a 
princely  train  of  those  that  had  been  the  instrument  of  tbat  notable 
victor}' — through  the  streets  of  London  (which  were  hung  with  blue 
cloth),  the  several  Companies  of  the  city  standing  on  both  sides 
of  the  way  mth  their  banners  in  decent  and  gallant  order,  being 
carried  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  came  to  Paul's 
Church,  where  the  banners  taken  from  the  enemy  were  hung  up 
to  be  seen,  ga^  e  most  heart}'  thanks  to  God,  and  heard  a  sermon 
wherein  the  glory  was  given  to  God  alone.     On  the  Admiral  she 
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conferred  a  certain  revenue  for  his  happy  service,  and  many  tines 
commended  him  and  the  captains  of  her  ships  as  men  bom  forflie 
preservation  of  their  country.  The  rest  she  graciously  saluted  ly 
name,  as  often  as  she  saw  them,  as  men  who  had  so  well  merited 
of  her  and  of  the  commonwealth,  wherewith  they  esteemed  them- 
selves  well  rewarded.  And  those  that  were  wounded  and  indigent, 
she  reheved  with  nohle  pensions.  The  learned  men  at  home  and 
abroad  congratulated  the  victory  with  hearts  transported  with  joy, 
and  wiote  triumphal  poems  in  all  languages  on  the  subject." 

Never,  I  suppose,  nas  such  a  procession  passed  up  Ludgate  as 
Queen  Elizabeth,  surroimded  by  the  heroes  of  that  victor)'  of  ik- 
tories ;  never  did  our  country  touch  such  a  height  of  essential 
nobleness  and  power  as  when  she,  entering  the  west  door  of  St. 
Paul's,  surrounded  by  such  a  company,  fell  down  upon  her  knees, 
and  gave  God  the  glory ;  and  never  did  words  of  suppUcation  toU 
more  grandly  from  the  arches  of  the  earthly  to  the  great  dome  of 
the  Heavenly  Temple  than  when  the  people  cried,  with  a  depth, 
intensity,  and  simplicity  of  national  prayer,  which  is  but  a  tract 
tion  in  these  days,  "  Come  down,  therefore,  come  down,  and  dehTcr 
Thy  people  by  her ;  to  vanquish  is  all  one  with  Thee,  by  few 
or  by  many,  by  want  or  by  wealth,  by  weakness  or  by  strength, 
O  possess  the  hearts  of  our  enemies  with  a  fear  of  thy  servants. 
The  cause  is  Thine,  the  enemies  Tliine,  the  afBicted  Thine ;  the 

HONOUK,    VICTORY,   AND  TRIUMPH  SHALL   BE   ThINE.       AmEX  AKD 

Amen. 

B.B. 


IX. 
THE  PAPACY. 


Cathedra  Petri :  a  Political  History  of  the  Great  Latin  Patriarchate, 
Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  to  the  Close  of  the  Tenth  Century.  By  Thomas 
Greenwood,  M.A.,  Gamb.  and  Durham,  F.RS.,  <fec.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.     Loudon  :  Thickbrooin,  Brothers,  1859. 

De  VOrigine  de  la  Papaute.  Par  Cuarles  Pay  a.  Paris  :  BirK 
18G0. 

Those  pei-sons  are  greatly  mistaken  who  fix  upon  certain  dat^s  iu  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church  history  as  the  origin  of  Poperr. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  origin  of  Popery  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  Church  itself.  It  began  before  the  time  of 
Paul ;  and  the  evidences  of  its  existence  abound  in  the  writings  of 
that  gifted  Apostle.     In  this  we  regard  it  not  as  a  dogma,  so  mudi «? 


^pn  ecclasiasticni  system :  ita  ilngina  rai^ht  have  been  entirely  difTMeni, 
^t  varied  by  degrees  of  more  or  lese,  and  yet  its  ecdesiaatical  system 
.Jb»  the  aaniBi  or  very  similar.  Ifot  that  we  ate  ignoraut  of  tho  iact, 
tfthat  doctrines  and  Church  politiis  act  iii  tbo  moBt  lively  method  upon 
'OBch  other ;  so  that  it  would  be  haul,  in  some  vAsee,  to  distinguish 
whether  the  raody  of  Church  h'^verniuviit  has  moat  modified  the  doc- 
'trine,  or  the  -iLilniiB  has  given  riso  to  tho  mode  of  gorornmont.  We 
hold  this  fat',  I'l'  mutual  influence  strongly,  and  yet  venture  to  legaxd 
the  Papacy,  iji  its  duvtlopmcnl,  as  the  nmmal  expneition  of  an  eoele- 
aiutical  idea,  i.illiur  tbsu  of  a  system  of  docteiual  truthe,  repurted  lo 
^ve  been  iT\i.iltd  from  Heavvn  fnr  the  regeneration  of  mankind. 
Those  wIlo  hii!(l  iho  *imc  view  with  ourselves  of  this  matter  will  see, 
ID  the  procUiJiy  of  tiio  e«rly  converts  to  tail  bock  into  a  modified 
Judaism,  evit'.i  m.-e  iu  lavour  of  that  view  :  in  the  scope  an  imitation 
of  its  cereiii<>ui.il  would  give  ibr  a  more  splendid  ntuul,  as  tbo 
Church  grew  in  wealth,  taste,  and  worldliness ;  in  the  gratiUcation 
Thich  a  prie.-^iiy  sl.itu3  would  minister  l«  official  pride  ;  and  in  the 
fiscal  advanta,L;i-s  wliicli  reverstion  to  the  old  system  would  furnish  In 
the  shape  of  tiihes  and  oblatious,  Tithes  are  certainly  Jewish,  and 
can  claim  iiok-  i>tbr'r  than  a  Jewish  sanction  and  paternity;  lieiiui  a 
pontihcate  on  ili>  rltwish  model  would  claim  dupport  on  a  Jewish  basis. 
Hippulytiij,  Hi  I'l.iius,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  talks  of 
"the  gnivie,  I'l'ih  of  high-priesthood  and  of  teaching,  as  iKlonging  to 
the  order  of  lii.^iiopa." — (finnsen's  "  Hippolytus,"  voL  i,  333.)  This 
conformity  hiu]  t^urked  itself  into  the  uiOst  definite  shape,  and  most 
exorbitant  diim^,  by  the  fourtli  and  fifth  centuries.  We  quote  the 
"  Apostolical  I..  iiii?tit,iitiunfl" — a  compilation  of  probably  the  fourth  ago 
of  the  Church  ; — 

"0  BialiDp,  be  careful  worthily  !■>  m ■■  and  dignity, 

as  .    .    .  presiding  over  all  mortaL"*,  '  l-iugs,  ptiuces, 

fathers,  children,  doctoi'S  ;  ibr  all  are  alike  subjci't  lo  you. 

''  In  tlie  same  ma]ini.'r  aA  the  Levitcs,  who  minitttcrcd  at  the  Taber- 
nnclo  of  testimony,  which  id  the  exact  type  of  the  Church,  received 
Liberally  their  portion  of  all  thoj>e  things  that  were  offered  unto  God  .  .  . 
so  likeu'isu,  ye  Bishops,  who  labour  in  the  Held  of  God,  shall  live  by 
the  Church  ;  since,  in  your  quality,  ye  also  are  both  priests  and 
Luviies  to  your  people  in  the  holy  Tabernacle,  which  is  the  holy 
Catholic  Church." 

In  the  SLime  document,  and  on  this  ground  of  the  conformity  of  the 
Christian  to  the  Jewish  system,  the  laity  are  extorted  to  pay  to  their 
DiT^liop,  "  us  the  priest  of  God,"  their  ftrst-fruita  and  their  tidies,  their 
li'.Mve-olfcriiigs  and  their  tfifls,  the  first  pi'oduce  of  their  corn-fields, 
lIiL'ir  wine  und  their  oil,  their  fruita,  thftir  wool — "in  short,  of  all  tiatt 
Cod  li;ii|  given  "  unto  them. 

Tiic  blasphemous  Duniinins  Daw  Papa  almost  finds  its  precedent  in 
l!ii>si:  same  aorry  compilations  of  this  early  date  ;  for  it  is  said  in  them, 
"  Since  the  Lord  caUcd  Moses  Ood,  so  let  tha  Bishop  be  venerated  at 
frO'l.  and  the  Deacon  as  the  prophet  of  Cmi" 
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We  look  upon  Popery,  then,  as  a  Chrifitian  reproduction  of  the 
traditional  temple  system  of  the  Jews ;  and  Protestantism,  or  Patdine 
Christianity,  as  the  child  of  the  synagogue,  or  conventicle  system  of 
the  Jews.  "  For  hundreds  of  years  these  two  systems  had  subsisted 
together  in  Palestine — the  one  a  sacerdotal,  the  other  a  laic  institution; 
sometimes  in  friendly  relation  to  each  other,  but  sometimes,  we  doubt 
not,  antagonistic  :  the  one  system  nourishing  the  intellect^  feeding  the 
mind  with  Scripture,  developing  religious  talent,  didactic  in  the  best 
sense — a  school  of  Scripture  morals  ;  the  other  a  system  of  shows  and 
pomps,  of  exactions  and  imposts — addressing  itself  to  sense — grati- 
fying the  eye  and  ear — claiming  to  rule,  and  demanding  unquestioning 
obedience. 

And  this  synagogue-origin  and  propagation  of  Christianity  accounts^ 
in  part,  for  its  ready  acceptance  and  rapid  transit  over  regions  occupied 
by  the  foreign  Jews.  No  foxes  with  firebrands  found  more  tinder- 
like fuel  amongst  the  shocks  and  standing  com  of  the  Philistines,  than 
the  torch-bearers  of  Christianity  amongst  the  followers  of  Moses  in 
Grentile  countries.  For  them  the  Synagogue  was  their  religious  home 
— ^their  temple  —the  scene  and  sum  of  their  worship.  A  doctiine, 
therefore,  which  appealed  to  the  Scriptures,  read  in  their  simple  sanc- 
tuary every  Sabbath,  and  which  claimed  for  its  basis  the  spiritual  and 
more  Di\'ine  interpretation  of  those  Scriptures,  and  which,  moreover, 
in  its  officership  adopted  the  pattern  of  the  Synagogue,  could  not  fail 
to  be  acceptable.  A  Temple-religion  was  local,  confined,  sectarian,  had 
it  been  free  from  every  other  objection ;  but  here  was  one  adapted, 
by  its  simple,  social,  comprehensive  character,  for  diffusion  throughout 
the  world,  whilst  its  doctrines  realized  every  good,  were  sublime,  pure, 
charitable,  and  consoling  to  the  highest  degree.  Apart  ftojn  Divine 
influence — of  which,  however,  we  never  lose  sight — we  behold,  in  the 
Synagogue-cast  of  genuine,  simple,  primitive  Christianity,  an  adaptation 
for  progress  amongst  the  Synagogue  communities  of  the  Jews,  wherever 
they  were  scattered. 

We  hold  with  Paya  in  his  monograph,  and  with  the  authorities  on 
which  his  statements  are  based,  that  both  bishops  and  deacons,  the 
early  functionaries  in  the  Christian  officerhood,  found  their  prototype 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue.  This  is,  at  leasts  interesting  as  a  speculation 
— if  not  important  as  a  fact — and  allowably  not  essential  to  our  argu- 
ment. It  by  no  means  follows  thence,  as  some  in  their  alarm  might 
surmise,  that  our  modem  episcopate  must  claim  our  exclusive  homage 
on  the  ground  of  the  undoubted  antiquity  of  its  name.  The  fairer 
inference  would  be  that  our  episcopate  must  revert  to  the  simplicity  of 
its  prototype  in  the  Synagogue  before  it  can  take  full  advantage  of  its 
early  origin.  If  the  episcopate  of  the  present  day  and  the  episcopate 
of  an  earlier  day  are  two  different  things,  the  mere  continuance  of  the 
name  will  not  entitle  the  latter  to  a  veneration  earned  by  a  less-de- 
veloped constitution  in  the  former. 

That  a  separate  jurisdiction  should  grow  up  in  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tianity apart  from  the  civil  power,  an  imperium  in  imperio,  arose  from 
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the  sheer  necessity  of  the  caso.  Christianity  was  not  of  this  world 
T— WM  au  exotic  in  an  unfriendly  spot — and  its  nature,  codes,  exi- 
gmcies  demanded  on  avoidance  of  litigation  before  heathen  courts  of 
miw,  (1  Cor.  vi.  1 — 7.)  Questions  of  marriage,  morals,  property,  must 
•Don  have  arisen,  with,  increasing  numbers  of  proselyte's,  requiring  a 
judicious  and  vigoroua  administration — a  necessity  which  at  once  tended 
to  cloak  official  persotLs  with  growing  influence  and  power.  After  thts 
pOTsecutions  of  early  Christianity,  which  liad  abated  nearly  all  their 
vinilenee  before  the  close  of  the  second  centur;-,  and  which,  in  tho 
very  earliest  E^es,  had  befallen  tho  Christians  from  thair  eupposed 
identity  with  the  turbulent  and  factious  Jews,  rather  than  from  any 
qMcial  distrust  directed  against  themselves,  the  Christian  population 
of  most  places,  and  pre-eminently  of  Komo,  had  attained  auffioient 
importance  to  make  frieudly  i-elations  with  them  a  matter  of  moment 
to  the  civil  ruler.  [These  relations  would  naturally  establish  them- 
■elves  with  the  functionaries  of  tho  body,  the  bishops  of  tho  churoheei 
or  the  chief  biahop_  !>f  tlie  metropolis.  The  influeuco  of  the  eocleai- 
astical  officers  would,  ,lui  iug  tho  troubled  period  of  its  growth,  liooonio 
all  the  greater  from  it-;  l.niny;,  in  a  large  degroo,  a  moral  influunco,  and 
ftom  the  Christian  in.^tilutiuii  being  a  permanent  one,  while  Inipeiiul 
Borne  was  torn  with  dynastic  and  civil  convulsioua.  The  emperor's, 
or  prtctor's,  or  ledile's  ii]oat  loyal  subjects,  and  moat  easily-manognrl 
feUow-cilizena,  wouldj  in  every  case,,  be  tho  quiet,  unwarlike,  unob- 
trasive  members  of  Ih-i  Kingdom  of  Christ  By  this  time,  too,  what 
with  bequests,  donatioiid,  and  exactions  where  required,  what  with 
trusteeships,  superintcmlciicies,  and  wardenshi]>a  of  deceased  and 
existing  wards  and  prtiiiuilies,  the  leading  otiicers  of  the  Churches  were 
become  rich  and  powcrl'uL  Tho  Church  had  risen  to  a  corporation,  and 
places  of  prominence  in  it  huil  become  offices  charged  with  influence  and 
loaded  with  emoluments — objects  for  ambition  to  aim  at  and  avarice  to 
covet  These  functionaries  i,'cew  into  supi-eme  authorities  in  their  own 
circle — one  of  daily  increasing  extent — and,  as  they  grew  internally  in 
powiT,  iverc  hailed  ns  coadjutors,  in  the  government  of  the  State,  by  the 
civil  ruler.  2iot  less  in  Pagan  than  in  Christian  times,  the  officers  of 
the  Church  rlainied  the  decision  of  all  questions  relating  to  matrimony 
and  iL-(  kindred  questions  niilUtales  matrimonim-um,  succeenonei,  and 
liereditatei — a  conjunction  of  topics  still  existing  in  the  title  and  buai- 
ness  of  our  Court  of  Probate  and  Divorce.  They  also  exereised  that 
right  of  censure,  which,  where  it  is  simply  confined  to  the  exclusion  of 
unwortliy  members,  must  be  conceded  to  every  Christian  organization 
whatsoever,  but  which,  where  it  deals  in  temporal  pains  and  penalties, 
or  t-IHoresccs  into  tho  enonnous  wickedness  of  Papal  excommunication, 
not  only  encroaches  upon  the  office  of  the  magistrate,  but  violates  every 
instinct  of  humanity  and  every  definition  of  spiritual  office. 

I>>ng  Iwfore  the  transfer  of  the  Imperial  seat  from  Old  Rome  to 
New,  .\.D.  329,  the  Bishops  of  the  quondam  capital  of  the  Empire, 
claimed  by  their  metropolitan  position,  and  on  the  ground  of  Uieir 
supposed  connection  with  the  Aims  lie  Peter,  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
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churches  of  Christendom.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  new 
creation  of  the  Emperor,  could  only  boast  of  his  political  consideratioik, 
as  Ecclesiastical  Head  of  the  new  capital  and  diocese  of  Thrace ;  but,  <m 
all  ecclesiastical  grounds,  must  rank  inferior  to  Horaey  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria.  The  claims  of  so  ancient  a  See  as  that  of  Home  only 
shone  the  more  signally  in  comparison  with  the  novel  rank  and  instal- 
lation of  the  Byzantine  dignitary,  while  the  political  importance  of  the 
Italian  bishop  took  enormous  strides  from  the  date  wluch  found  him 
residing  in  Rome,  away  from  the  immediate  control  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  eclipsing  contrast  of  courtly  splendour.  Any  historical  surrey 
of  the  successive  steps  which  marked  the  usurpations,  encroachments, 
luxuries,  and  vices  of  the  Popes  of  Rome  as  a  secular  power,  must  be 
necessarily  brief  to  adapt  it  for  publication  in  our  pages.  We  shall, 
nevertheless,  endeavour  to  indicate  a  few  traces  of  progress,  and  ex- 
hibit some  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  in  its  state  of  fiEU^t  or 
opinion  which  has  gone  to  create  the  monstrous  "  regiment^'  of  the 
Papacy,  and  to  inflict  its  oppressive  and  unholy  despotism  on  man- 
kind. 

At  the  same  time,  we  feel  bound  to  admit  that  one  of  its  most  infln- 
ential  claims  to  power  arose  from  the  fact  tliat,  amongst  the  Churches 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  the  Church  at  Rome  ever  opposed  a 
steady  front  to  the  vagaries  of  heresy  and  unbelief  That  enormoos 
endowment  of  practical  wisdom  and  common  sense,  and  the  power 
which  such  a  faculty  is  certain  to  accumulate  in  its  hands^  which 
were  characteristic  of  Pagan  Rome,  were  also  the  gift  of  the 
Christian  Church  domiciled  in  that  city  and  recruited  from  it« 
inhabitants.  Corinthians  and  Nicolaitans  could  find  a  field  for  their 
speculations  in  Asia  Minor,  Basilidians  at  Alexandria,  and  Simonites, 
Ebionites,  and  Valentinians  in  Palestine,  but  no  Gnostic  or  Ma^ 
cionite  heresy  could  long  look  the  st<?ady  practical  good  sense  of  the 
Western  mind  in  the  face,  and  maintain  its  standing-ground.  The 
fanciful  Oriental  theosopbies  and  religious  dreams  of  a.scetic  enthusiasm, 
when  submitted  to  the  test  of  an  understanding  that  had  grown  up  amid 
the  bustle  of  commerce,  the  pomp  of  courts,  the  clash  of  the  Campus 
Martius,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Porum,  melted  into  thin  air,  and 
appeared  the  shadowy  things  they  were.  This  had  so  often  proved 
the  case  in  regard  to  prevalent  heresies  and  phantasms  import^  into 
the  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  there  extinguished  by  the  united 
action  of  the  Christian  body  and  its  rulers,  that  the  decisions  of  that 
Church  on  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  questions  became  invest^  with 
an  importance  to  the  Churches  without,  which  their  veneration  in  the 
first  instance  volunteered,  and  afterwards,  when  it  was  claimed,  con- 
ceded. An  honourable  testimony,  on  this  ground,  must  be  borne  to  the 
history  of  religious  dogma  in  Rome  in  early  days.  Many  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  of  the  first  importance  found  a  faithful  cliampion  and 
advocate  in  the  Church  at  Rome. 

There  appears  to  have  grown  up,  indeed,  from  its  stability,  it« 
antiquity,  its  political  influence,   its  wealth,  its  numbers,  its  intelli- 


^U)c«,  its  hnbitiisl  orthodoxy,  and,  even  froiu  its  own  preaumption  oa 
(U  tliMo  Ri'oitti'ls,  a  cIogi«e  of  deference  in  other  Churches  towartU  the 
Bbarch  of  Itome  and  ita  pre]at«g,  which  afterwards  was  domaiidi>d  ru  b 
Ifght  Upon  other  aud  fictitious  grounds,  j(ist  as  an  exacting  inenihcr  of 
b  luoily,  an  invalid,  for  instance,  receiving  peculiar  atttaition  t>ut  of 
iCTmpathy  fuid  kind  feeling,  aHerwards  angrUy  resents  thn  denial  of  the 
ifuu  itttcntion,  aa  ii'  it  were  roblwd  of  on  inlierJtanpo  or  undoubted 
Ifteulium.  On  any  legal  or  evangnliual,  any  juat  or  cognixable  groonds, 

El  deference  does  not  seom  to  Imve  rr-stcd  ;  rather,  wp  should  say,  upon 
nesa  in  conceRsion,  and  tliw  operation  of  circniustanc«s  on  the  one 
d,  and  audiu-ity  of  eelf-nsxertion  on  the  other.  So  IV rtullian  treated 
ijt  in  the  close  of  the  second  century,  who  with  diKgnst  rrfuacs  to 
ikcknowledge  thi;  title  ot ymnli/M  mtu^inum,  tnd npinmirtu  ipincnponim, 
ftamimed  nt  tliat  mrly  dtiy  by  tho  Bishop  of  Rome*.     DupmlieitiA,  j  1. 

After  the  accession  of  Coustantine,  these  i-lairaa  of  precedence  and 
•attiority  were  more  freely  acknowledged,  ns  Rome  became  iuv<ftt«d 
'irith  the  twofold  character  of  thfi  religious  as  well  as  the  political 
capital  of  the  world.  All  the  authority  rosulting  from  her  social  and 
liwigious  stntion  had  now  become  the  suliject  of  State  rocoguitinn  nnd 
'  noNtivv  Ingislation,  nnil  the  mind  of  the  Charche!^  in  conscqumce,  tvit 
llnif  fubduod  and  humbled,  and  prepared  silently  to  acquiesce  in 
daims  rcaolut^ly  nsaerted  Under  the  new  circumstances  in  which  the 
Church  of  liome  was  placed,  by  HtAte  jmtronage,  tho  rule  and  practice 
of  Roman  Church  government  naturally  assimilated  ileelf  to  the  forma 
of  imperial  pi)lity.  Accordingly  her  admonitions  aseumed  the  tone  of 
nandatcs.  her  interferences  the  character  of  rescripts  and  ordiunncaa  ; 
l*r  discipline  was  presented  to  tho  world  us  the  niodt'l  bv  whioh  other 
Churches  were  to  shape  their  own;  nnd  herril\i;il  ;i-  !lii  !■  ;(■  Ain-lolic 
order  of  devotion,  from  which  none  could  depart  without  the  sin,  or 
at  least  thciliinfjiTof  si'hism.  The  secularism  of  the  Church  of  Eome, 
properly  so  called,  takes  ita  date  from  its  patronage  by  Constantine, 
Before  this  it  wjis  rich,  pretentious,  haughty,  but  could  not  fairly  bo 
called  n  worMly  institution. 

Ammianus  -Marcellinns,  tho  historian,  representing  the  heathen 
remnant  of  that  period,  thus  describes  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the 
Roman  I'ontiif  and  his  Church — a  representation  to  be  received  with 
caution,  on  account  of  tlir-  nnimus  of  the  writer,  but  not  therefore  to  be 
hastily  rejected  ;^"  \Vlion  I  consider  the  love  of  distinction  which 
actuates  all  who  aspire  to  iliguitios  in  this  city,  I  naturally  expect  that 
all  who  are  anxious  for  the  episcopate,  would  not  shiink  from  any 
expedient  "f  faction  to  obtain  it.  For  thereby  the  successful  candidate 
f,'aiiis  the  nji ]  10 rt unity  of  fattening  upon  tho  oblations  of  matrons  ;  of 
being  conveyed  alwut  in  State  carriages ;  of  appearing  in  public 
in  costly  diTF!=e«  ;  of  giving  banquets  bo  profuse  as  to  surpass  even 
mynl  splendnur."  The  term  liictiuu  here  probably  refers  to  the 
disputed  poulitiiate  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus,  when  the  rival  factions 
shed  blood  ci>iiiously  on  both  aides  in  their  struggle  for  the  Papel 
chair.     Of  the  ppculntion  attendant  on  the  distribution  of  alms  by  tie 
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bishops,  evenChrysostoin  complains  about  this  time,  and  Jerome  is  foal: 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  covetousness  of  the  Homan  clergy.  Sogiak 
became  the  evil  of  an  absorption  of  the  revenue  on  the  part  of  th 
clergy,  who  were  exempt  for  ordinary  taxation,  and  received  large  gifti 
and  testamentary  bequests  from  the  laity,  that  the  Emperor  ValentiniaB, 
the  strict  friend  of  the  orthodox  party,  was  oblig^  to  declare,  liji 
rescript  addressed  to  Damasus,  that  all  such  donations  were  foidfeitod 
to  the  public  treasury. 

In  the  reign  of  Gratian  and  Yalentinian,  an  imperial  rescript  ei^oiK 
on  the  civil  magistrates  that  they  forward  to  Home,  for  adjudication  by 
the  reigning  Pontiff  there,  any  contumacious  bishop  of  the  pioTincei 
who  should  resist  the  deposing  power  of  his  local  superiors.  Th* 
rescript  is  doubtful,  from  the  Theodosian  code,  some  sixty  years  aft«r- 
wards,  taking  no  notice  of  its  existence  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  in  ib 
own  nature  improbable.  True  or  false,  it  aimed  at  sustaining  the  l(rflT 
claim  to  uuiversal  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Popes. 

The  title  of  "  Papa,"  or  Pope,  common  enough  in  the  east  and  in 
Egypt,  became  exclusively  applied  to  the  bishops  of  Home  somewhere 
in  the  fifth  century.  Innocent  I.  is  dignified  with  it  in  the  A&icin 
Councils  of  Carthage  and  Milevis,  a.d.  416. 

To  the  bishops  of  Vienne,  and  Narbonne,  in  France,  Pope  Coelestine, 
writes  in  428,  claiming  an  "  appointment  by  God  to  watch  over  His 
whole  Church  " — and  a  "  pastoral  superintendence  which  knows  no 
bounds." 

Coelestine,  a.d.  420,  displayed  sufficient  arrogance  of  language  in  deal- 
ing with  Nestorius  on  the  ground  of  his  heretical  opinions,  requiring 
of  him,  within  ten  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  Pope's  rescript,  an  assent 
to  the  Catholic  doctrine  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication if  he  refused.  But  Leo,  440,  seems  to  have  first  laid  de- 
finite hold  of  the  idea  of  Petrine  prerogative,  based  upon  succession 
to  Peter  in  the  Episcopate  of  Rome  :  "In  his  chair  dwelleth  the  ever- 
living  power,  the  superabounding  authority.  Let  the  brethren  there- 
fore acknowledge  that  he  is  the  Primate  of  all  bishops,  and  that 
Christ,  who  denieth  his  gifts  to  none,  yet  giveth  unto  none  except 
through  him."  To  Leo  the  Great  belongs  the  distinction  of  enforcing 
his  ecclesiastical  decrees  by  the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  Yalentinian  IIL, 
at  his  instance,  issuing  a  decree  that  "  no  bishop  of  any  province  .... 
do  anything  without  the  authority  of  the  venerable  the  Pope  of  the 
eternal  city ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  them,  and  to  all  men,  let  what- 
ever the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  see  hath  ordained,  or  doth,  or  shall 
ordain,  be  law."  By  his  more  immediate  predecessore,  and  by  his  own 
agency,  Leo  succeeded  in  transforming  the  See  of  St.  Peter,  which  be- 
fore existed  as  a  symbol  of  Catholic  communion  into  a  visibly  existing 
power.  There  could  be  no  communion  of  saints  according  to  the  de- 
veloped idea  of  the  fifth  century  but  in  union  with  Rome,  and  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Pontiffs.  As  the  Emperor  represented  the  whole  state, 
so  the  Bishop  of  Rome  represented  the  whole  Church.  By  a  general 
consent  at  that  day,  and  with  seemingly  as  good  a  title  as  that  of  the 
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.Xmperor  to  temporal  dominion,  the  Pope  stood  out  as  the  yisihle  au- 
''ioeiBt  of  the  great  invisible  unity  of  the  Ghorch-Gathollo.     For  this 

position  even  Leo  could  adduce  no  canonical  authority  ;  it  was  simply 
" '  elaimed,  acted  upon,  iterated  and  reiterated,  till  at  length  the  notion 
"  took  possession  of  men's  minds,  and  they  yielded  a  practical  acqui- 
?^  osoence  in  a  demand  which  they  found  it  no  advantage  to  dispute. 
^\  The  Church  had  secured,  moi'eover,  from  the  civil  ruler  by  this  time,  an 
^   aodesiastical  judicature,  the  right  of  asylum,  that  of  intercession  for 

offenders,  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  civil  offices  and  taxation,  and 
^*  in  their  corporate  character,  the  right  of  receiving  testamentary  devises 
^^  and  bequests.  By  these  privileges  of  property  and  dignity  the  Church 
:'-  Iisd  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  influence  and  power,  that  it  was  able  to 
'^  maintain  an  independent  existence  in  the  face  of  the  northern  invaders 
'"^  of  Italy  when  the  Imperial  power  crumbled  to  decay.  She  had  be* 
^  oome,  to  so  great  an  extent,  a  governing  power,  and  a  useful  ally,  that 
«^  lier  possessions  were  respected,  her  claims  allowed,  and  the  very  victors 
''^  became  her  vassals.  Goth  and  Ostrogoth  ravaged  the  Western  Empire, 
:•  and  defeated  the  temporal  power  marshalled  against  them  in  successive 
b  battle-fields — but  alike  bowed  in  veneration  before  the  tiara  of  the 
r:     Pope,  and  the  only  social  virtue  and  potency  of  the  times.     The  priest 

proved  more  powerful  to  resist — it  is  the  old  story  of  Christiaiiity 

over  again — than  mailed  legionaries,  and  artillery  of  war. 

OrgBcia  captaferum  vieiorem  eepit. 

These  words  would  describe  the  actual  position  of  the  Popedom 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 

At  this  period,  the  Popes  of  Home  were  sustained  in  their  straggle 
against  Imperial  authority  and  heretical  depravity  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  Western  Churches,  which  naturally  respected  the  only  power  that 
dared  to  cope  with  the  Emperor  and  all  his  array.  In  the  next  century 
the  Roman  pontilTs  had  gained  nearly  all  they  wanted  in  tacit  submis- 
sion to  their  claims,  as  representatives  of  the  Orthodox  religion  of  the 
world — it*i  arbitei*s  and  judges.  Kone  dared  to  resist  excej)t  a  single 
bi.sliop  here  and  there,  or  a  recalcitrant  Presbyter  ;  and  these  were 
soon  brought  to  order,  or  silenced,  by  means  of  weapons,  even  then 
well  known  to  ecclesiiistical  authority.  The  compact  existed,  at  least 
so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Ilonorius  and  Ccelestine,  that  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  powers  should  back-up  their  independent  action  by  the 
loan  of  each  other  s  help.  The  Pope  said  : — "  Hmite  me  those  heretics, 
and  I  will  keep  the  prc:)vinces  true  to  their  allegiance ;"  a  compact  dis- 
tinctly understood,  and  actt^d  upon,  although  not  at  this  early  day 
couched  in  such  plain  terms.  And  if  the  centuries  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  witnessed  the  oj)position  of  the  Byzantine  Court  to  the 
chiims  of  the  I'opedom,  shown  in  the  Ilenoticon  struggle,  the  Pelagian 
(.Nuiti-cnT'i-sy,  that  of  the  Three  Chapters,  the  Monothelite  Controversy, 
the  (^uini-sext  Council,  and  the  struggle  about  images,  the  world  saw 
the  Km])ire  daily  growing  weaker,  and  the  prepollency  of  Rome  more 
consolidated  and  manifest.     In  spirituals,  Rome  bore  undisputed  sway, 

V<»L.    III.  c  C  c 
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as  every  conflict,  with  the  Greek  patriarchs  demonst rated  ;  and  in  t^r.- 
poials,  the  n)urrie  of  a  flairs  and  the  force  of  acquisition  Aver«'  <.x  i::  :.-' 
tlu"  J^^pos  to  a  position  of  indt'pend«'nt  sovereignty,  wliorriii  tli»-v  i .  -.. " 
afl'ord  lo  vi'^^ard  tlu;  Prince  of  C'nnstantin()pk.-  as  a  i-o-oi-mpaut  t.i  ;..■• 
coinmon  throne  rather  than  their  liege  lord  and  ma-ti-r. 

Tin.'  PtifrinHjiitj  <if  >s7.  I'r'ff'i'  Avas  chiiiucd   as  earlv  as   ( Jr<'-i  "'rv  •■  ■ 
(Jreat,  a.d.  GtH)  ;  the  territory  thus  di-si;^nated  cniisi-tin.:  ••:  ii--.;:iv  .  '. 
the  livzantiue  <hn-hv  i»f  lioiin*.      This  e.-tat«',  hi-li.mL'in-^  t**   th»-  l\  !v 
S«'e,  extvniled  iVoni  near  Maph-s,  in  the  south,  to  Viti-rh«»,  in  th-  ::  ■i"... 
hesidt'S  nianv  oullvin-'  farms  an<l  litis  in  all  ilin-ctinns.      In  tl.t-  v..  !s 
iM-twL'cn  thu  Lniiil);irils  of  Italy  and  the  (Irrek  enipc-r  ir<,  all   ti.::-  *  . 
]*oi)»'s  could  shi«'ld,or  claim,  ov  i-xloit  fnnn  citlu'r  iiartv  in  th"  -!:-._, 
hecaniL'  the   inalicnahle  prupirty  of  the  (."huruh.      Tin*  L«'n:l.:p..i-  ^^    . 
favoured — favoured  and  feared,  on  the  «^M-ound  of  their  wmlik'-  ^  i.  :  .  '  : 
and  c<.)n(iuests,  <»r  (In-ir  actual  ]n»\ver  upon  the  sj^ol,  and  ih'-ir  •.  iti.    ".  \ 
Chri4ianity.     IJul  the  Popes  looked  to  some  third  j»arty  tn  i.'<i  •:,•  \'..- :.. 
from  the  dnuhle  thraldom  of  allegiance  to  a  heti-r-'dnx  aT:d  ■!•■.'.    ..' 
emi)ire,  and  of  frii  ndshi])  with  an  invasive  and  ilangii'iiis  iillv.      i..  * 
they  found  in  l*epin  of  France,  win -m-  usurii;-.li«in  thi-y  jn--;il;i-d  •;.  .  -.  1  r 
to  si;(.'ure  his  inlerventi(»n  in   ih.ir  favniir,  a  piMCi-dure  wlii.---  j  ■■'■  v  :- 
undouhled,  while  its  ini«piity  is  tran^par»-nt.     iN-j-in  was  gr.ii' :  ::,       i 
Ceded  to  the  ]N)pe  in  pcrpelniiy  the  districts  wliich  his  ariiiiv-  v.  i-  -■    : 
J'roni   the  Lorn  hard   king;  tin?  rights  of  the  P»y/antine  s-.v.-n  i^:;     .  • 
all  this  terjitory,  and   the  allegiance    t'»  the    Kni]»<  du*   b- in^:  ■  ".■     • 
ohliterate«l  from  ihe  mind-^  of  the  Pont  ills,  wh»'<i'  tihjfrt  w  i^  :■■  ..•    .. 
(»rd('r  to  keep,  net  to  im.covj  r  with  a  vi-'w  h*  restnre.      They  h  id.  ::. '    ". 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  usurj'imr  King  uf  Fran—-,  li-    ■:•-. 
the  t'li.-is  of  their  f.»rluni'S,  that  UMMiarcii  was  ahle  to  joi.t-  ■  t  :'.■ :.  .  .    • 
lihcrr.l  t'»  endow  them.    J\'pin  hestowed  Pavenn**.  liimini,  P»-« ;:   .  ■ 
Ceseiia,   Sinigaglia,    F.so,    Foilini])opoli,    F«irli,   FuLulii.>.    M.''::.  •    "  . 
Comachio,  I 'rhiim,  Njirni,  and  other  i»lacrs.  lin'   lav.-ful    inli.  i!:.:.        :" 
the  (Jreek  s«)vcnigii,  upon  the  K'«):ii;'.n  Pi-ntiil's,  wlii.  h  tl-c^,-    ■  ;■  : 
L)ng  coveted  and  intri;,H«  d  to   jios^^pss.      'J'hi<  i^  i-all«  il   lii'-d  ■:;::!   . 
Pepin,  ;ind   dates  in    A.n.    7-">l.     Shortly  atieiwanN.   ih"   «i.  i; .:!  ■ 
( 'ha]'iem;i;jn''.    his    son,    doiihh  d    the   j'ontilical   ti.  rrili  i  i.s.   a?:.i    . '.  .    ' 
then-to  a  mor.'l  asi-indani-y  of  slill  jTcalt-r  valui'.      (.'i-.ail-  i:j  =:.i:.'  _    .    ! 
notliini^  hul  aiiilc  — *'  King  of  li.ily."  l«<r  tin*  ih-n  ru;«  r  <■!  Vi  r..  •  : 
^^aI' j'ii-  an  idi-a  :   hut  all    liiat  he    iil.li.-.l  fiom    ih"  l.i-:iil'.i:.".-    :•.  '.  • 
Poij'hyro;.j  iiiti.  in«lmlin;_;  the  (  hi.idrii.jti-ial,  Vi-nie.*.  an-1  Niii-.:-   • 
oVei-   to   j.is    1 '■•iiin -s,   who  piiek.-i,.l    ilu-    pv.  "c.  il«:.   :.T.d    I  ":: 
ej'ch-si.i.^^tii  ;i|  ajiil'ition  I'ny  •.  hLie  i'  ti!ght.     No  l.>n_'-  r  ■::  I   !:■••  •  ■  ■  •     . 
<  iiM.ire  of  tiie  (hiii-.h  lot  n*  oil  the  >i.:i.I.i\vv  f.')ind  iti- n  ..f:l..=  1'.-    •. 
mwli,    hut    no- n    t!--    .-.lid    l-.i.-is   ..f  i  ■!i::..ii::l    p.-.v.-r   nu-i  ;-.:.    '- 
;:r.intleur.      Jlvny  ih-.v   ..fthe   in;jievi  rl  d- ;  i  ;in    in  it.jly.  -f  v. ;  ; 
P-'Ii'Sc(MiM  I'll,  ilair  noiiiijiil  .-•■v  ii'i_i.-.  tie  y  apjir-'j:  i.ii    Iv..-"      ■ 
seiiij.l..,  uiid-r  the  -hi.-!  1  ofili- ii-  p..\v.  rivi   f ; i  nd  .".nd  1  \V.\.  •':.     K    . 
«i  :hi-  I'r.ii:!;-^  :  an. I  the  i  mj.,  v.r..-.  r.  loirid  hv  :'--:u'Sii!.-.;  'li  :l.f  >■  :•  •    .. 
.ii;r. --I;"  iio],  ^,1  ti.     v,  .s;,  i-,«  i.  ■•  |.- ,,.  ;,    ,,v.  j.  ^j.,    ,  a.^t^-m  ,ii,,, ,  *.  ^  t     •;.■  • 
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I  prelates  and  pairiiuvliB.  The  retAliatioii  practUeil  by  a  grea 
reivif^  upon  a  gtent  snbjeijt  proves  tiiat  by  this  date  the  Popes  had 
Khed  a  dangerons  equality  of  power  with  the  Eastern  emperor,  and 
Hild  airord  to  bandy  practical  .jokes,  in  which  it  is  no  iilwl  to  aay  thwr 
_  "  es  did  not  come  off  aecond  beet.  The  emperors  gratified  their 
.Apite,  and  displayed  impoteot  malice ;  but  the  Popes  clutched  nearly 
ail  Italy  wilh  its  civil  authoiity  and  its  large  revenues  in  their  reten- 
tive grasp.  This  brings  us  down  to  A.a  IJOO.  All  that  foUowa  ia 
marked  by  eijual  ambition.  Larger  cupidity,  and  more  enormous  crime  ; 
tie  infamy  of  fraud,  the  red  bund  of  mui-der,  evil  without  Bcrnple,  and 
incapacity  for  everything  but  wrong.  The  exceptions  are  too  few  in 
at^r-days  to  be  of  mueh  account  in  history. 

We  liave  not  considered  it  desirable  or  requisite  in  the  eonrse  of 
this  brief  historical  review,  to  specify  the  names  and  act«  of  nil  the 
Pontiffs  who  contributed  fo  the  grand  result  attAined  by  Ibia  period. 
We  have  contented  ourselves  wilh  the  employment  of  general  terms^ 
along  wilh  a  few  particulars,  directing  attention  to  the  persietont  pur- 
pose of  the  Koniiflh  See  for  many  centuries,  kept  constantly  in  view, 
and  at  last,  tfl  a  great  degree,  attained.  The  aim  of  the  liomish  8eo 
had  evidently  been  to  drop  into  succcsaioij  to  all  the  Western  Empire, 
when  the  Uccidontal  Augustus  laid  down  his  Bceptro,  and  fiuling  tha^ 
to  secure  as  large  a  portion  of  hia  temporal  dominion  as  craft  and  luxt 
of  power  could  acquire.  We  have  seen  the  most  able  men  in  the  Church 
employ  their  great  ability  to  reach  tliis  height  of  acquisition,  and  bok- 
ceeding  to  a  reiuarkable  extent — Kings  dowering  the  Church  luuuiH- 
ceully  wilh  the  fruit  of  their  eontiuesta,  and  the  fealty  of  their  homage. 
OiLP  of  the  very  worst  fi^nliirPHnf  the  Papal  history  is  the  imposture 

):     ■  ;.i- 

I'onntwit  -)/  C'>iii'l<.iiti,i,i,  which  w:is  adduced  to  Charltmagne  to 'quicken 
the  zeal  and  enlarge  the  libi'rnlity  of  the  Frankiah  Monarch.  It  was  a 
liasp  imposture,  meant  to  sen-e  the  nonce  of  the  greedy  Pope,  whom 
nothing  would  satisfy  short  of  wlint  the  document  professed  to  accord 
— "Sui)reme  ]K)wer  over  all  the  region  of  the  West."  This  document 
was  nothing  more  nor  leas  than  a  slmnielcss  forgery,  and  in  this  partook 
too  largely  of  the  prevailing  elinracter  of  all  the  Church's  testamentary 
liti-nilurt'.  The  topioia  too  fruitful  todiamiss  in  aword.  The  literary 
po!ii:y  of  the  Chimli  of  Konie  ia  not  more  characterised  by  the  sttppret- 
ifiii  vcri  of  its  cxpurgalory  indexes,  than  by  the  anserlia  falsi  of  its 
J'lir^^rd  <lrHiiiniiLts.  It  baa  that  mark  of  reprobation  which  peculiarly 
di>lir:;;ui.-liis  tin-  [irophclic  ajiostaay  of  periloua  times — "Speaking  lies 
ill  li.v]n.i  ri^y,  liavLiiH  the  to  use  ienec  seared  with  a  hot  iron."  1  Tim.  iv.  2. 
Fiiiinrlr,l  oil  iiijuiilice,  tlie  seeiilar  ami  developed  Papacy  was  sua- 
taiiu-il  iy  Jiiipij>tuit'.  (treat  as  the  Popedom  ia  in  anathema,  it  issplen- 
diilly  gii'jt  ami  wicked  in  fabrication.  Bequests,  donations,  bene- 
volcin'cs,  suhflidies,  oblations,  testaments,  registers,  pandects,  protocol^ 
vouchers,  chartulariea,  indentures,  muniments,  archivea,  attestatioDi^ 
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bulls,  rescriptB,  decretals,  documents  of  all  kinds,  parchments  of  ail  n 
she  can  produce  of  any  quality,  to  any  amount,  for  any  inqairer.  Warn 
less  inventive  geniuses  fail,  she  is  peculiarly  suocessfoL  No  want  \m 
she  without  a  ready  supply.  Others  may  lack  gold,  or  good8»  or  w^ 
counsel  ;  she  abounds  in  ben  trovati,  lucky  finds,  in  her  hour  of  need. 
She  has  but  to  will,  and  wills  abound ;  but  to  stamp  with  her  footk 
and  hosts  of  the  perjured  present  themselves  to  do  her  bidding. 
Her  policy  is  well-<x)Dtrived  in  its  double  aspect^  tor  herself  and  tbs 
world.  As  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,  she  grabs  with  ooret- 
ous  hand  all  within  her  reach  :  this  is  self-regard.  Her  next  step  is 
to  forge  a  title  ;  and  herein  is  her  complaisance  to  the  world.  Diplo- 
macy she  understands  to  perfection — ^in  the  mission  of  the  Nuncio  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  credential  Rome  has  always  driven  a  thiiTiog 
trade  in  scrivening. 

From  the  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  of  the  Gospels,  which  ccmtaina^  in- 
deed, documents  of  various  ages,  but  some  of  early  date,  down  through 
the  Christian  centuries,  till  the  eve  of  the  revived  of  letters,  the  whole 
course  of  Ecclesiastical  literature  has  been  one  of  unblushing  foigeij  of 
diplomatic  writings,  many  of  them  with  a  purely  secular  drift  and  aim. 

We  scarcely  touch  the  threshold  of  Ecclesiastical  history  till  m 
make  acquaintance  with  these  disreputable  productions,  and,  once  £urij 
within  the  doors,  we  witness  little  else.  The  claims  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  arc  preposterous ;  and  unscrupulous,  indeed,  the  measum 
which  she  has  employed  to  establish  those  claims. 

The  Epistles  of  Ignatius  are  three  parts  a  falsification  ;  probably  Uie 
production  of  tlio  third  century,  to  justify,  if  so  it  might,  the  polity 
of  the  Church  constitution  in  that  day,  and  win  the  testimony  of 
antiquity  in  favour  of  the  exclusive  authority  of  bishops  against  cuiiouB 
and  contumacious  Presbyters.  Of  a  more  directly  Eomish  cast^  pro- 
bably, are  the  spurious  works  called  the  *'  Preaching  of  Peter,"  the 
"  Apocalypse  of  Peter,"  the  "  Itinerary  of  Peter,"  and  the  "  Clem^itine^ 
or  Apostolical  Constitutions."  These  and  kindred  works  present  St 
Peter  in  a  different  light  from  that  shed  upon  the  often-erring  but 
warm-hearted  Apostle,  by  the  inspired  Evangelists,  and  seek  to  identify 
him  with  sentiments  which  the  true  Peter  would  have  repudiated,  and 
with  the  Ecclesiastical  pretensions  of  a  city — Rome — ^which,  perhaps, 
he  never  saw.  In  the  controversy  of  Stephen,  and  Victor,  of  Rome 
with  Cyprian  (and  the  Cyprianic  documents  are  as  doubtful  as  many 
besides),  it  looms  up  again  and  again  above  the  surface  of  the  corre- 
spondence that  the  Romish  bishops  built  much  on  the  circumstance  of 
being  in  diocesan  succession  to  St  Peter,  regarded  the  JV*  es  Petrus 
as  conveying  exclusive  authority  to  his  successors,  and  the  possession 
of  his  chair  as  the  symbol  of  a  Church  unity,  and  governing  power  vested 
in  themselves  ipso  fado^  and  by  Divine  right  Other  churches  and 
episcopates  disputed  these  pretensions,  which  is  at  least  satisfactoiy 
evidence  that  they  were  not  established,  although  paraded,  and  their 
antagonism  put  the  Romish  See  upon  its  mettle  to  enforce,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  its  jurisdiction.     It  succeeded  to  a  great  extent — for  what 
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will  not  furcp,  aided  by  fraud,  achipve  1 — to  the  scandal  of  honesty—  to 
the  aoniliiiatioD  of  mdepend«nce — to  the  blight  of  morals,  und  ths 
rain  of  8|)krilua,l  religion.  Rome  bocnme  exalted,  bat  in  the  saiue  pro- 
portion Ohiiatianity  was  Htrickon  down — driven  from  thu  liigh  places 
of  the  earth  l>y  the  great  dragon  of  diahouL-ety,  and  eonaignpd  to  the 
diBtinctiou  of  proacriptiou,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  wildi.TnesB. 

But  the  forgery  of  the  decretals  out-Hur»)il9  Herod,  and  pula  the 
topetono  ujioi)  the  deliuquency  of  tliis  Apostate  Church.  What  the 
Koiuan  Pouti  tfe  arrived  at  in  the  ninth  century  and  had  nearly  nttnined, 
they  jofititled  by  allegation  that  the  same  claims  were  advtmccd  by 
their  very  earliest  predecuBaoTS  in  terms  closely  corresponding  wiUi 
their  own.  For  iuHtauce,  a  Coancil  0/  (Ac  Jpoiilet  at  Antioek  is  in- 
vented in  the  heat  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy,  the  9th  Canon  of  which 
"  gives  leave  to  maie  an  image  of  our  Saviour  and  His  servants."  This 
aaems  directly  opposed  to  the  terms  of  Paul  in  2  Cor.  v.  18,  as  well 
as  to  the  whole  genius  of  tlie  New  Teetament  writings,  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, and  die  Christian  dogma. 

The  very  firel  letters  of  the  decretals  are  full  of  inconsistencies  and 
luietakes.  Peter  is  introduced  saying,  "Oliaerve,  brethren,  that  I  or- 
dain lliis  Clement  to  be  your  Bishop,  and  to  him  only  deliver  my  au- 
thority of  preaching  and  teaching."  But  Linus  and  Cletn*  are  the 
traditional  successors  of  Peter,  and  Clement  only  follows  them  in  the 
succession.  In  the  same  series  of  Epistles  Peter  bids  Clement  surviv- 
ing hiiu  to  "write  to  James  our  brother."  But  James  is  rojtorted  to 
have  died  seven  years  before  Peter,  whose  death  year  is  assigned  to  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Nero.  The  wovd  primacy,  connected  with  the  pri- 
matial  claim  of  the  Boman  See  moreover  occurs  here — an  anticipation 
of  the  struggle  for  supremacy  by  some  hundred  years  at  least.  Another 
<jf  the  Episllca  addn^ssos  James  in  Clement's  naiiu-,  -lamea  \«w'^.  as  said 
before,  dead  for  years  ere  Clement  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Peter. 
This  same  letter  urges  upon  a  holy  Apostle,  a  man  that  had  "  seen  our 
Lord,"  that  "the  altar-pall,  chair,  candlestick,  and  veil,  when  grewn 
old  and  decayed  should  be  burned  " — a  bit  of  solemn  trifling,  more  in 
accordance  with  the  age  of  Piscinas  and  Puseyism  than  that  of  vigoroua 
Apostolicity  and  pure  Evangelism.  Of  the  same  spurious  stamp  is  the 
advice  which  follows,  that  "  a  Presbyter  shall  not  say  mass  in  his  pariah 
without  leave  from  his  own  llishop." 

Three  letters  are  ascribed  to  Cletua  or  Anacletus,  a  predecessor  of 
Clement,  but  they  boldly  plagiarize  out  of  Clement's  own  Epistles, 
which  are  assumed  to  be  written  after  his  predecessor's  death. 

Alexander  supplies  an  Epistle  early  in  the  second  century,  perverting 
a  passage  of  Holy  Writ  to  make  it  sanction  the  invention  of  holy  water, 
Quoting  Heb.  ix.,  13,  14,  this  Pope  cites,  as  if  it  were  all  along  Scrip- 
ture :  ''  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer 
sprinkling  the  unclean  sanctiticth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh — how 
much  more  shall  [not  the  blood  of  Christ,  but]  water  mixed  with  salt, 
and  consecrated  by  our  prayera,  sanctify  and  cleanse  the  people )" 

Cornelius  is  q^uoted  to  support  the  dogma  of  "the  Invocation  of 
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S.iiiilS  Translation  of  Eelies,'\^'c.,  <S:c.,  and  "that  Cler!;r}-in«:ii  i.-i-li:  r^. 
appeal  nowlu-re  but  to  tlio  iSoc  of  Homo/'  But  those  ti«.-civ-t:ii  Kviv'.-! 
]n\\v  no  r<'?onibhincc  to  those  eitt^d  in  the  oontrovrrsy  with  t.">pii.:.  -- 
cvibed  to  ('oniflius  ;  henre  thi-ir  authmship  is  imt  iht'  s.ini'-.  1: 
either  he  genuine  (ev».*n  this  much  is  doubtful),  the  othvr  ii.u-:  '. - 
spurious. 

Pope  Lucius  follows,  whose  Kpistlo  is  quoted  by  Brlhinnin-'  i-^  j-:-.  v 
"  th:it  the  IJisliop  of  Jtouic  is  St.  Peter"??  .>?Ufei.'Ssor  in  the  H.-t]..-:.;--.  k 
]\Ion;ircliv  .  .  .  That  the  said  bishoij,  teaehiuL:  from  tho  «.-hai:..\i:.:.  : 
err  .  .  .  That  there  never  could  bo  foun* I  auy  »»m'  tuaehinuMr"::.-  :  .- 
choir  of  St.  IVtfM- who  taui^'ht  contrary  to  the  laiih."  JUii  liiv  il  •;.  r. 
eontnn'ersialist,  while  availing  himself  of  the  stati-niriits  td*  ih"  J!:- «'  . 
{De  Hmn.  ro/if.y  Lib.  IT.,  cup.  14;  Lih.  /J'.,  ri/yj.  3  ;  7A  ?••/■!"  h-  . 
Lih.  111.,  en  p.  o),  ilarcs  not  allirm  that  it  is  aulhi-nlie. 

l^>pe  Mark,  .\.P.  33."),  is  cit<M.l  iu  ]U"oof  of  the  assertir-n.  th.it  s-  v  \": 
Canons wj-r*'  i-stahlislu'd  by  theCimncil  of  Nit-a-a  ;  wht-r^as  A'.:...:-".:  ■, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  IJullinus,  Isidore,  an«l  Tlicod'T.-t,  kn-'W  ■:  :.  :- 
beytiud  twenty.  'J'he  sj)urious  ones  arc  full  of  supcr.'stilitMis  i-n.t- ':.;  :.- 
Thf'sc  ])ro])('rly  belong  t«.)  the  Synoil  of  Sirdica,  \.r>.  .*>I7,  1.  !i  -  : 
kind  of  su]»plement  to  the  Council  of  Xij-a-a,  and  for  tli-'  \i\.i'.  :  ■. 
sanje  <'jius« — Athanasius  vrniiix  the  Ariaus.  \\\\\.  the  Can- 'ii-  :  :..  • 
Synod  njipear  to  be  spurious,  for,  a  hun«lreil  vt-ars  aflrr  th«-i:'  --..:■:  -  , 
enactment,  no  lu'oof  apoears  t.»f  their  existence  :  and  tlit-v  >-'.i::  1    -'  i 
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mio  the  ]»ro<-e!MlinL;s  of  the  Council  of  Ni<-;ea,  in  onler  !«•  ixh::.-::  :     * 
gr«'at  a>semblage  of  .1  >ivin"S  as   saneli<ining  claims,  nu  th'.-  i-a::  ■  :  : 
Jioman  pn-late,  not   rect^gnized   iu  tin.*  ( ieneral  ( 'ouH'iK  nt  (  !: ,; 
(.\.n.   l-">r),  and  of  CoiwtantinopK'  (a.d.  <»S1) — the  latter  \\\\>\  :i"o  \ 
alierwards.      A  Synodal  l'^i»islle,   in  favi)ur  of  Atlnuasius.  w-.*:!  1  -      . 
tlie  only  gi'iniine  act  of  the  Snrdican  (.'••until,  if  ev«n  tii.-  ('-r;;!  ;!  :'-  .*. 
were  ever  held,  whiih  is  nut  plaecd  beypuil  the  reaeli  j.t"  d^ ■:■■■.. 

The  Mjijsth'  nt'  Pdpe  Damasus   to  Aun-lius.   r.i>h.»ji  i\i  r, ::;.:_•.  .- 
spurious  ;  i'l.r,  lilleen   years  alb.-r  its  date,  Aun-lius  wa-i  •■'..'.v  1 '• 
Another  Kpi<ile  to»h  it»me  is  a  forgi-ry  :  one  t«»  the  lU-h-'j'.**  <.i  N-;..      \ 
a  f'irm  ly  ;  an«l  another  to  St«'i»hen,  of  Mantua,  with  its  n  p!v,  .i 
pleji'  and  uid»lushing  I'or'jery. 

J'o])e  .Anistasius  orders  '*  the  p(M»])lo  to  hear  the  ('msvl   sM:  ■.•  ,■ 
.  .   .   and  "that   the  Uishop^  xA^   lUii'gundy  and   (.n'rni.tuy  a^I-i:-  •-  ;.  :.. 
as  thi'ir  Ii(  ad." 

J*n|i'    Iiiiio.-i'iii  I.  ili.-lar.'^  thai   -*' It  is  manif.-i  th-,i  n=d  ■  "v  :  -•.- 
tut-d  ( 'hur'hi'S  in    I'.alv.  S'l.iin.  ( laul,  Afri-a,   Siiilv,    .-r  t::--    ..  ;■  . 

i^Ji'S,   except    tlin-:i'  V.li«»iii   ti:c  bli>-(il  ^\p'>>lK'   JNti-r.   \\\A   Ir.S  *':.       --    .-. 

ajtji.'ili!"  d    ]irif-ts  .   .   .   Th..!  il.cy  wl.'o    livi-d   \\i;h   tie  ir    w:v.  -      -.  " 
nol  to  hf  adij'it'"  d  to  ]ii:i!i-:<  r  ;:i  ilii- alt.sr  .    .   .   Tlia*.  v- ';::j  ■ '.. 
dyiiiu  uid.;;!'!!/- d.  \\ '  re  d.ii.i :;-.-d."*      S.Mii.-  lit"  ii.. -.•  l-'p:..*:!.-*   .■:       '  ■ 
ac -..id!!:,:-   !■<  I'ja-i.r:-,  ;ir;-.-r  1  iii..'-'i::'^  deal'i — a  ]'ii  tly  i  ..i..i.;' '.-    -. 
tli.tl  jjr  ij.id  i;'i  li.iiid  in   til-  ir  i-i-'iu-t i-'U. 

In  the  r.pi-th-:  nf  /..)/imii>  v..-  tii.d  the  u^e  of  the  roi.'iu-,  ..:  i  :." 
con-f.Mrati'.n  of  the  I'a-i- hal  wax-t.i]'.r. 
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iRbe  Decree  of  Gelafiiua,  about  the  Canonical  Books  of  .Svripture,  ia 
spurious,  for  several  reasons  assigned  by  Cave  ;  but  a  Treatise  of  this 
'Pop*?,  nt^ainst  transubstAntiating  the  Eucharistical  bread,  which  PopiBh 
writei-9  throw  a  elur  upon,  is  undoubte^Uy  genuine. 

Gregory  1 1. 'a  Epistles,  if  in  any  sense  gemiine,  are  supposed  to  ba 
Gri-giiry  III.'p,  and  astribed  by  mistake,  or  design,  to  the  former. 

Pope  Paul  L  haa  several  Epistles  ascribed  to  him,  which  bear  a  datft 
eubeequent  to  his  death. 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  forgeries  put  forth  under  the  name  of 
Poutilieal  Letters— impostures,  like  many  of  the  sbam  miracles,  most 
palpable  and  disgusting.  There  seenia  scarcely  an  eU'ort  made  to  pre- 
■  eervc  eonsiat*incy,  or  secure  truth-seeming.  Anachronisms  abound — 
euch  clumsy  literary  botch-work,  that  they  almost  suggest  anacreonisme 
on  the  part  of  tbe  compiler.  And  this,  together  with  apurious  decrees 
of  Councils  and  Synods  never  bolden— records  of  resolutions  never 
taken — answers  to  questions  never  mooted— solutions  of  dlfflcaltiee 
uever  discussed — testimonies  of  witnesses  who  never  lived — constitutes 
tlie  characteristic  basis  of  the  Church's  legislation.  Unbluahintt  im- 
poBt  ure  and  fraud  are  imprinted  on  the  entire  history  from  first  to  last. 

Tim  objeut  of  these  forged  Decretals  comes  out  strongly  is  a  quo- 
t«tioa  made  from  them  in  the  time  of  Hildebrand.  In  the  year  1074, 
tbe  second  of  the  Pontificate  of  (Jregory  VII,,  one  of  these  Decrees, 
ascribed  to  Slan!pl!us,  who  is  assigued  to  the  year  a.p.  304,  ia  quoted 
as  sufficient  authority  for  the  invalidity  of  Councils  held  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Holy  See.  Tlie  third  Chapt«r  of  tlus  Council  reads 
thus : — "  This  blessed  Pope  [Marcellusl  who,  before  Uie  Niceno 
Cf'Unr-il,  serilc'd  his  Decrees  with  martyrdom,  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
f  1',"  T!i-  \[  -iV  =  themselves,  and  their  successors,  by  the  itispiratioii 
..;  '  1,    That   there  ahovM  he  no  SyiO'I  a-irh„iil  {he 

aulh'irilij  of  Ihi:  Sec  of  Rome."  This  is  a  brazen  appeal  to  a 
fictiiuiu>  diicinnnit,  for  even  Baronius  stigmatizes  it  as  supposititious. 
M.irccllus  himself  is  a  sheer  invention  to  fill  up  a  gap  of  seven  years 
in  tbe  I'apal  list  with  a  name,  and  his  assertion  is  as  false  as  his  own 
existi-'Uce.  The  authority  of  the  Apostles  is  against  any  pretension  of 
tlie  lloman  Church  to  rule  ■  and  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  who 
W'Te  njipcali'd  to,  were  not  4|Kistolii.al  men.  In  the  acts  of  this  same 
Coiini'il,  'tlie  twelfth  Koman  one,  a  spurious  letter  of  Athanasius  ig 
ai'i"'.ili  d  to  as  genuine  ,  and  it  fuitlier  puts  forward  the  monstrous 
uiLiruth  lli:i1,  at  the  gr<at  (  ouncil  of  Nicsea  (A.n,  325),  not  Constantme 
jPH  siif.d,  liut  tlie  Pope  of  Itome,  by  Hoaius  and  two  Presbyters,  hia 
li-.;;il.>s.  h  adds,  that  llic  ill  ran  Bishops  wrote  to  the  Popeof  Eome 
{SilvrstiT}  for  his  cimlirmation  of  their  acts  ;  and  that  he  wrote  back 
to  ratify  what  they  bad  done.  Many  of  the  Eoman  casuists  and 
diviiii-s,  who  b;iv(i  written  on  tliis  subject,  have  accepted  these  impoB- 
tiiii-4  as  true  ;  liut  Biironius  hesitates  to  endorse  their  statements. 
Even  Piinius,  the  collector  of  the  Councils,  and  a  habitual  stickler 
fur  the  genuint'ness  of  all  ecclesiastical  documents,  is  forced  to  call  them 
"  txtn-nnly  faulty  and  commentitious ;"  while  Labbe  and  Eicher,  who 
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have  laboured  in  the  same  department  of  history,  -with  their  usuii 
candour,  proclaim  them  not  only  "  fictitioufl,*'  hut  "  prodi«j:iuusly  idi^." 
The.  inipudi'Ufi?  of  such  a  quotiition  as  this,  on  the  jwirt  of  the  aml'iti- U; 
(lri'j,'oiy,  is  only  e(|uallud  by  the  utter  baselessness  of  the  authority  u 
cites. 

The  same  dishonesty  which  marks  the  public  documents  of  iL-: 
Church,  inl'ects  the  pages  of  the  Commentators.  K  Kome  will  lie. 
her  doctors  will  lie  still  more  to  buttress  up  her  lies  ;  or,  if  neceffSiirv, 
to  a])ologise  ior  them,  and  explain  them  away.  Tlioy  will  awn  lit-  i-j 
nullify  her  truths. 

The    Ivomish   casuists  touch  the   pitch  of  their  plastered  systriii. 
and    they    get   deliled.      Pope    Adrian    supplies   us    with   a    U'laM': 
instance,  with  which  we  nmst  close  this  most  defective  summarv    •! 
literary  disingenuousness.    In  his  Ei)istleto  Charlemagne,  ihi:*  Pomi± 
after    referring    to   ^Nloses   making   cherubim    by    Divine    ci.'imuiiil. 
Exodus  XXV.,   18,   and   Solomon's   car\'ing  the  temple    with   ti-.-ui-s, 
1  Kings  vi.,  23,  proceeds  thus,  "  Let  us  consider,  beloved   brvtliM:. 
what  Closes  did  at  the   command  of  tlie  L<u\l,  and  that  wist*  rrin  r 
tSijlomon,  when,  by  an  express  order  from  God's  own  mouth,  ht-  luii: 
the  house  of  the  I>ord.     With  how  pure  a  heart  and  mind,  tln.-n,  ir.:Ji: 
we  to  woiship  the  carved  images  of  Christ  our  God,  His  holy  ih«':":ivr 
the  \'irgin  ^Fary,  the  Apostles,  and  all  the  blessed  Saints  of  God,  wl,  s-. 
I)roi)itious    inten/ossion   may   obtain   fi»rgivene8S  of  our  sins."     Tim 
miserable  garbler  of  divine  truth  supi)resses  the  fact  that  God  did  h- : 
order  the  cherubim  to  be  worshipped,  although  he  ordered  thi-m  t'  1-; 
made — ignm-es  the  seccmd  commandment,  which  forbids  the  w«'r:»hi]'  ■: 
iniiiges;  and  totally  overlooks  the  unvarying  stmin  of  the  OldlVstaL.-.:.: 
against  idolatry.  1  f  there  be  one  thing  which  more  than  another  th'  ^ '.  I 
Testann'ut   doiss   not  do,  it  is  to  justify,   sanction,  allow,   mu-.h  i— ? 
enjoin  the  worship  of  pictuivs  or  carven  images.     Ihit  the  ar^T.L;- :.: 
of  xVdrian  is  of  a  piece  with  the  puliity  of  his  Church.     If  ;i  li*-  vC 
serve  its  turn  as  well  as  truth,  a  lie  is  usetl  without  the  least  si.tuI'1-    i 
conscience,  or  moral  repugnance.     !Not  a  single  doubt  wa:?  ali^wvi ;  • 
breathe  again>;t  the  genuineness  of  the  tWretals  for  six  or  svViu  'V..- 
turies,  when  at  last  a  fre(.'r  spirit  of  critici'^m  arose,  ami  exiK-sivd  ti-.-i: 
fabrication  antl  scouted  their  claims.     Even  Koman  critics  have,  ;i;Li*% 
been  led  to  give  up  their  validness. 

The  Papai  y  may  be  n.'garded  in  either  of  two  lights — eilh-r  .v»  j 
Jffn  or  an  iiit/n'riiDn^  a  ])ower  claiming  authority  uu  grounds  v;di  i  ■ : 
invalid,  or  as  an  establishiMl  fact.  The  fonner  we  may  di>j»ut'- — w.-.'.  i 
dispute  ;  th(.'  latter  w«.'  cannot  tleny.  For  good  or  for  evil,  th*-  V\" 
dom  exists — ha-^  exisli'd  for  a  millenary  in  Europe — a  bar»\  Ilu-I  ::.- 
cniitrovcrtihh*  fact,  h-aving  its  footprints  st^imped  as  indt-libly  cv-r  •.".• 
ciMirsc.  of  Inuiian  allairs,  as  those  of  the  uu'gath«Tium  haiih-m-d  ::.* 
]»eniian<*n."('  by  the  pressure  of  ten  thousaml  year.s  on  the  surta- 1-  ■.•i:^- 
straliti.Ml  rlay.  In  eitln-r  light,  it  is  a  rejudsive  thing — it*  .la;::* 
])n:pr)-ii'r.)iis  its  ndi-  inhuman.  It  liits  been  a  favourilo  ar.:;;::." :• 
with  adv.MMtcs  of  the  Papal  power,  that  in   the  cruel  feudal  a^v?  li.-. 
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priesthood  often  interfered  with  eSi3ct  between  tlie  oppressive  civil  or 
military  jiowers,  and  the  unfoitunate  laity — that  a  despotic  monareh 
and  an  irou-liated  baton  has  often  found  on  efltsctual  check  to  hia 
brutulity  in  the  opposition  of  tha  Church — all  trhich,  in  a  senae,  is 
true.  Thu  fact  may  be  allowed  to  be  as  stated,  hut  the  motive  robs 
the  fact  of  its  moral  worth.  The  only  idea  for  which,  the  Church  has 
ever  warred  has  been  to  transfer  the  Mupreme  authority  to  itself 
^m  the  civil  power.     If  thi-  ■■,       ■    ■  '  ■  ■  i  ■  m  Iv, 

andbowcd  the  Itneu  to  the«.,i}.-;  -i  ;iii  1 1  u  i,  m  ■  J'l',"' n.i- ;:ii.u  j-ady 
to  clinch  the  nail  which  thr  .Liu!  Coiaar  diuve  iuto  tliu  templw  of  tlio 
subject  people.  If  he  would  not  himstilf  Uarry  aud  slay,  he  bad  no 
objection  to  be  in  at  the  do.illi.  He  wuuld  ba  a  consenting  witnewi  to 
the  martyrdom  he  nii^,'htnii|  kn.ict.  He  wouldjuatily  in  a  vassal  aon  of 
the  Churcii  what  he  would  ■  ■ludcnm  in  a  contumaoious  Eiuperor.  If 
Cffisar  would  only  conquer  ilip  world  for  tha  Pope,  his  Holiness  was 
teady  to  whitewash  every  luiimiity  wliich  so  pious  a  purpose  might 
prompt.  In  league  with  tSii'  [Kiwera  that  be,  the  Pope  would  go  every 
len){th  in  oppression  ;  it  wils  oiily' when  in  opjMa^tiun  to  Sovereigns, 
who  made  little  of  his  pretrusious,  or  inipuvcrished  his  treasury,  that 
be  sided  with  the  people,  and  set  himself  tu  redre.a»  their  ivrongs. 
What  matters  it  to  him  if  .Au.itria  harass  a  Prot««tant  Hun)j:nry  till  it 
threaten  insurrection,  provid.-d  only  the  terms  of  iU  favoiiiul/lit  (.;.iii- 
cordat  be  carried  out  to  the  klit'r  for  Romanizing  the  Empire  f  AVlint 
to  him  if  the  King  of  Naples  establish  a  Keign  of  Terror  over  hia  aub- 
jects,  provided  he  guard  the  Southern  flank  of  the  Papal  dominion 
a;{Binst  heretic  encroachments  or  new-fangled  ideas  of  a  united  Italy  1 
Give  the  Pope  and  his  minions  their  due  allowance  of  scndi,  their 
ecclesiastical  shows,  their  tomfoolery  of  pretentious  intermeddling, 
anil  their  pMctiial  comfort,  and  they  have  little  cared,  as  they  do  little 
euro,  how  Kings  and  pL'0|iles  may  knock  their  heads  together  in  the 
ailjustmeiit  of  their  mutual  dillurcnces. 

Such  being  a  historical  review  of  the  early  condition  and  baseless 
protPiisionH  of  the  Papacy,  what  ibi  we  advise  I  Cei-tainly  not  a  crusade 
eitliL-r  against  its  constitution  or  its  doctrines.  As  a  secular  power, 
we  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  secular  powera.  If  in  collision  with 
the  iKitslienls  of  the  earth  it  coiiii'  to  ruin,  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  event, 
Mliiiii,  as  private  individuals  and  journalists,  we  have  no  mission  to 
ha^t-u. 

lint,  tliDUgh  WO  use  no  band  of  violence,  not  even  charity  forbids 
our  ]irotf«ting  a^^miiist  irmue's  usurpations,  treacheries,  and  crimson 
criuLc-',  Her  lalselji""],  Iier  pride,  her  violence,  her  perversion  of 
r>-vi,alud  tnilli,  her  siiKvcrsion  of  natural  momlity,  are  such  as  to  call 
fill'  the  fX|josnre  of  taithfuine^  and  the  denunciation  of  virtue.  But 
til  iir'nvig.ili'  even  right  notions,  aud  to  proscribe  wrong  ones,  we  admit 
of  no  piocess  more  stern  than  argument  and  jyewnasion.  Persecution 
in  any  I'urm  is  the  weaiion  of  error,  persuasion  the  one  resource  of  trath. 
Piejuilicc  is  not  to  bo  rooted  out  by  the  swonl,  but  by  a  stronger 
prejudice  taking  jioaseasion  of  the  heai-t.     We  say  this  with  deliberate 
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intent,  because  we  wish  to  add  that  bare  ratiocination  has  less  to  do 
with  a  change  of  sentiment  than  many  suppose.  Conversion  is  raivly. 
we  fancy,  the  result  of  conviction  alone,  but  of  reason  and  feeling  ■.■•>n- 
joincd-  Inducements  arising  from  the  aftections  make  most  conv»*rt5, 
conviction  a  few,  compulsion  none.  There  be,  indeed,  that  are  i-alU-d 
converts  on  the  compulsive,  or  mercantile  system  ;  but  they  are  no: 
converts  in  any  worthy  sense.  Neither  is  the  heart  enthralled,  nur  the 
reason  won,  in  their  case  :  they  have  merely  yielded  to  the  law  of  ion*:. 
If  anythuig  which  appealed  merely  to  reason  and  a  sense  of  ri;:Lt 
might  be  hoped  to  succeed  in  convincing  Eomanists  of  the  unhi.'ly 
basis  of  their  Church,  it  would  be  the  calm,  upright^  philosojilii: 
narrative  of  its  history  by  ^Ir.  Greenwood.  This  great  work  is  cha- 
racterised by  every  best  quality  of  history — sober,  impartial,  and 
thorough — while  its  style  is  grave,  equable,  and  marked  by  an 
eloquence  in  keeping  with  its  theme.  We  are  familiar  with  Dfiin 
!Milnian's  work  on  a  kindred  subject, — "The  History  of  Latin  Cliris- 
tiauity," — and  must  confess  that,  of  the  two  histories,  so  far  ;is  Mr. 
Greenwood  has  gone,  we  have  read  his  work  with  the  greater  satis- 
faction. His  publication  is  one  of  singular  interest,  an*!  of  great  aii-l 
permanent  value.  No  commendation  of  ours,  confined  to  so  uarr>w  i 
space  as  a  review  necessitates,  can  at  all  worthily  ex])Ound  its  meiiis. 
It  must  be  read  and  studied,  in  order  to  l)e  duly  appreciated. 


X. 


OUR     FRIENDS. 

The  sun  and  shadow  dappled  earth, 

With  all  its  friendly  voices. 

Is  but  a  desert  solitude, 

That  hums  with  distant  noises. 

Kich  thouj^htful  spirit  walks  alone, 

In  secret  isohition  ; 

And,  thonph  hemmed  roimd  by  surging  crowdsi 

All  feel  their  desolation. 

Each  moves  as  in  a  halo-sphere, 

Inipon-ious,  thou;:h  tran>spiirent ; 

Evrn  with  those  whr»  seem  so  near, 

( 'ontact  is  hut  apparent. 

Each  has  his  cr^'pt  of  ho|)es  and  fears, 

Kcj)t  closely  shut  from  others, 

And  there  he  hides  l)oth  smiles  and  tears 

From  thoije  he  calls  JiLs  brothers. 
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And  jet  thia  half-tntth  is  a  lie. 

If  read  as  pure  troth  onlj  ; 

We  are  not  doomed  to  live  and  die, 

Unknown,  unloved,  and  lonely. 

Firm  hands  are  held  out  for  our  gamp. 

True,  tniBting  hearts  auitound  tu  ; 

And  clincing  anus,  with  tightniniwit  clai 

Aie  fondl;  twined  around  us. 

God  ia  our  only  jM-rfcct  fi-itnd, 
Whose  goodseas  mv'vt  dcueivea  ua, 
Who,  knowinK  atl  oiir  secret  things, 
Still  lovea  and  atill  bflioTas  iia. 
But  man,  too,  hw  hU  sympathies. 
Deep,  delicate,  and  prpcioua  ; 
And,  as  we  pass  the-e  oiL-^e^, 
How  theit'  polm-eiiiideK  refri'sh  ua  ! 

Love  and  fear  not  to  tmst  thy  friend  ; 
And,  as  Che  drooping  flowen 
Tingle  to  their  earth-buried  roots 
Beneath  soft  dewy  aho#er», 
So  will  his  aoul  thrill  to  thy  amile, 
And — with  deep-hearted  scorniugs 
Of  jealous  aecreay — apread  out 
Like  fiowera  in  blue  spring  momingti. 


J.  E.  Jackbom. 
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>..fT..K  FAI-9IC9;  The  Man— thaMjth 
hns 


Wh 
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1  not  heard  of  this  same 
:ind  his  faiiinlua  Mpphisto- 
He  hns  bi-m  imniorla lined 
fornis  than  fails  to  the  lot  of 
<.n.;  iiuiii  in  a  nation's  historv.  The 
lnlLul-.iin;;tT,  the  novciiat,  the  dm- 
niaiist,  und  the  divine,  have  all 
lu'l|H.-<l  to  make  iiim  famous.  Hi^hna 
V.'u  revtred  as  a  atholiir  and  flouted 
as  a  jii^yler  j  Wiiftcd  to  Paradise  on 
tlic  piniinis  of  angels,  and  driven  to 
H;u1m  amid  the  exultant  yells  of 
imps  anil  denuina.  He  has  figured, 
diminutively,  in   the  niarioDOttes  of 


Holland  and  Gennany,aDd  morcd  in 
kingly  proportions  on  the  stages  of 
inost  iiuropean  cities,  Meriin  has 
been  outvied  bv  him  in  miracles, 
Biicchus  himself  in  wine -bibbing. 
The  brush  of  some  native  artist  drevr 
him  as  a  tippler  astride  a  tub  ;  the 
])oncil9  of  Bemhiaudt  and  Sichcm,  as 
the  pole  seer  in  profound  and  medita- 
tive mood.  He  resembles  atl  india- 
rubberface  that  you  can  squeeze  which 
way  you  wiU.  A  atrange,  odd,  tri- 
ani^ilar  kind  of  man,  he  is  ever  irri- 
tfltin^  the  Gennans  int 
an<l  dancing  fantastic 
fore  them.  Use  a  delirium-boro  goblin. 
He  has  been  caught,  caged,  and  wing' 
clipped  at  last,  and  it  is  •'"••••"-  *« 


a  book-rash. 
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SOP  the  rosult.*  With  all  his  cftbii- 
listic  art,  hv  can  only  preserve  the 
mere  Amw  (»t'  it  l»y  still  retaining  an 
oiM  threcfolil  character. 

Fimr  or  five  \>laces  claim  the  honour 
or  (li-^hnnour  of  his  hirth-place,  hut 
the  testimony  of  ^lanlins  and  Wier, 
l)()th  contemporaries,  are  in  favour  ot 
Kiindliii^rcn  in  Wnrtemhur^.  He 
was  horn  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  was  sent  in  early 
liti'  by  his  father,  whom  some  repre- 
p.Mit  as  a  ]H'asant,  and  others  as  a 
physician,  to  a  university  to  l>e  trained 
for  a  doctor  of  medicine.  There 
seems  to  l)e  some  luicertaintv  as  to 
wluiher  his  nam<.'  was  (JeorjL^e  or 
Joliii,  and  when.'  he  went  to  colletre. 
Tiif  majority  adhere  to  John  as  liis 
nanu',  and  Maidiiis  aflirms  that  '*  he 
was  a  student  at  (*raco\v,  and  leame<l 
there  the  niaj^ic  art.  This  art/'  he 
a<iiis,  "  was  tliere  formerly  in  pjiv.-if 
repute,  and  there  were  public  lectun  ^ 
;riveu  on  it."  Jie  nuisi  have  studied 
sninetliinu"  more  than  this— in  fact, 
jiiidieine  pinper,  for  lie  S(W)n  ap|>ears 
a-'  haviu''  taki-n  h:s  di'-^-t'e  at  ln<:ol- 
st:idt.  For  a  t  i:iie,  too,  he  seems  to 
llMve  been  til"  puiijl  of  ( 'oruelius 
A'.,^'.i[)j>a,  of  Nctteslieim,  learnin^x 
nn  :i(;  and  other  secret  arts.  lUu  he 
^  'Is  rt'Ntli-N^,  and  wants.  ])erhaps,  at 
lir>l,  puielv  and  nn>ile>llv  to  l)e  ex- 
hihilin^  his  kno\vltd;^e  and  ])0\ver. 
lb'  takes  (»ne  (Mirisioph  Wai^ner  as 
his  famnhH,  and  bciiins  JilV'  as  a 
traveljini,'  ])hysician,  ilius  allying 
himself  with  I  Ik.'  wanderiuLT  scholars 
and  mount»'!<ank"s,  who  wi-re  tin*  last 
sad  (h-errpit  represeTitat ivfs  (f  the 
ancient  miu-tn-ls.  lb'  has  with  him 
a  (Iol;-,  which  he  mi.:ht  represent  to 
be  a  (l«'\il  in  alien. lance,  liut  whii'h 
is  an  ordinaiy-loMkiuLT  animal,  if  the 
likeiie-s  ill  AMerl>aeirs  eeilar  is  a  cor- 
rect on.'.  Th-.'ie  mi'^li!  l)e  an  evil 
expression  in  tin.  animal's  ]>hi/,  con- 
tiMCM'.j  from  eoiiiiee:  •  m  and  .>ym- 
paihywilh  an  evil  nia-tei-,  hut  one 
str<'ii-ly  >:i-pecis  tlj;ii  .ilj  it.  pninks 
Weie      111, re      |e.,;ilts     ,,t"      uieeliauical 


*   The  '■  I'.iu-l    (^lt:lI..^r^,^^"    i,y   I'rauz 
Peter.     Li'ijoie. 


traminpr,  und  tlLit  it  had  wherewi:-a 
a  weakness  for  Ixinc*. 

It  is  in  these  wandenni»5»  thnt  h;* 
real  clianictiT  comes  <vut  like  a  y\:-^ 
^ti^Hrmph.  In  a  letter  written  by  ov.t* 
Tritheim  to  Johanii  Winhmj,  tli-.* 
mathematician,  fliteil  Au^rnst  i^\ 
b')()7,  we  learn  a  little  of  his  pir- 
formances.  He  calls  himself  the 
fountain  of  necronuincv,  chir««ni;in'V, 
pyromancy,  ap"OMiancy.  and  oiL-r 
ai-ts,  and  seems  to  liave  aildre^M-ii 
a  putfinj;  advertisement  to  Ji-h;i:.r.. 
But  Tritheim  writes,  •"  I  know  hi> 
villanv.  When,  last  vear,  I  returi*-! 
from  Mark-Bnmdenbur^,  I  fi>::",i 
this  fellow  near  (JeilenhaU'it  11.  M;ivy 
fjM)lish  thin;j»  were  ttdd  nu-  ;ii--.:: 
him  at  tlie  inn,  thinLTs  widih.  w.:!i 
gi'eat  recklessness,  ho  had  under: .\k*  *i 
to  perform.  As  s«x»n  as  Ik-  h^ar-l  -f 
my  an-ival  he  decimp^Ml.  and  i***:!  1 
not  1)0  prevailoil  upon  by  auyb...!y  : » 
pR^ent  liimself  before  nie."  .S-i.:* 
of  the  priests  in  ilie  ii»\vn  toM  i'r.-» 
writer  of  the  above,  thai  he  hail  •:'- 
elaretl  to  the  j>ooplo,  that  hi»  r.;::  i 
an<l  memoiy  were  >o  ;nv:it,  that  w.  n- 
the  writiu^^'s  of  Plato  and  Ari.-:"!:-  '.•• 
perish  fvoui  the  memory  of  ni«ri.  h-, 
like  another  K/iii,  ci>uM  ^Hrt'*-:!; 
restore  them.  Ho  «"Vi'n  va'ini'-ii  i* 
Wnrzburji,  4iurin;:  Trith«'im""S  v-y 
there,  that  ho  could  ]H'i-l'«irm  m:r.icl  ^ 
like  our  Saviour. 

We  can  follow  him  prt-Ttv  n.irr«»*'v 
hy  coniemponirv  tostnu- *uv.  r.'.j::: 
days  aiLT'*,"  writes  t/onrad.  (\ir;-'i:  -J 
Cioiha,  CK-tidfcr  :\.  l.">i:i,  "a  c-rt.i.u 
chiromar.ticu^  e;inio  to  Kr;",-'. 
(h'or;xius  Fau.stus  l)y  nanu^-a  mo.' 
bnasti'f  and  fool— vul;i:ir  pe<ipli- .»b 
mire  him  ;  tlie  ]>rie.-t>  may  ri^- 
aixaiu.st  him  -I  hoani  him  h-«M:::^' 
foiili  at  the  inn  ;  I  do  no:  npr-vt 
his  h»M.':tiii"^.  What  h;ive  1  t.»  «io 
with  other  ]>eii]iles  inwlne*>  !"  Ar. 
(»ld  Krfurt  ehnuiicle  u'ives  us  fun  her 
details  of  his  viNit  to  ihai  oiiy.  P*  > 
mis>ion  havinj:  Uvii  obT.-*im'«b  ly 
whit  kiml  of  sp«'oii.»usnt».'..'i  ike  'Vi 
Well  <:uess,  fi»r  him  to  Kr;::^'  ■  - 
Homer  to  the  student.^  of  lht»  l:^:Tl^ 
.<ity,  he  puheroti  them  in  a  purj^-MT 
darkened  room  to  summon  stuiii^  u* 
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(he  more  fnraoiia  characters  before 
them.  Two,  intended  forPoljphemuB 
•nd  Cjclopti,  appeared,  the  Inttor 
in  oil  the  ^lor;  of  red-hair,  with  an 
iron  spear  lu  hia  hand,  and  the  hu- 
man tni^hs  in  hia  moutii.  The  room 
then  shook  terribi;,  two  students 
were  said  to  have  been  bitten  by 
Cyclops,  and  tlie  fitroe  ended  in  the 
fnf;bt  of  all.  Br.  Kltnf^r,  the 
gnjudian  of  the  ConreDt,  was  sent  to 
try  and  convert  Faustus,  and  Mling, 
lie  was  solemnly  delivered  over  to 
Satan  and  expelled  the  cit^. 

The  next  notice  we  have  of  him  is 
in  Begard's  "  Guide  t«  Health," 
(Worms  :  1S39),  where  he  speaks  of 
him  as  roving,  "  some  years  ago," 
throDgh  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. He  ceiled  hinuelf  then  Phi&- 
wtphvm  Philoiophontm.  Begard  wag- 
gishly goes  on  — "  But  the  number  of 
those  who  have  compliiined  to  me  of 
having  been  cheated  by  him  is  very 
greitt.  Ill  deeds  he  was,  I  hear, 
found  small  and  deceitful,  but  in 
taking  and  receiving  money  he  was 
never  slow."  Prowibly  his  quick 
dis,ippearance  without  paying  his 
shot,  caused  him  to  be  painted  riding 
ont  of  the  door  on  a  wine-tub,  in 
Auerbacli's  celLtr  at  Leipeic.  At 
leiist  there  must  be  a  substratum  of 
fiict  in  the  nceiie^  of  the  two  iiictiirca 
Bl ill  extant  in  thiscuriouHold  tavern. 
That  they  have  remained  there  ever 
since  they  were  paiiite<l,  were  done 
expressly  for  the  vault,  and  very 
8i>on  after  his  deiith,  is  shown  by  the 
way  they  fit  the  vaulted  roof,  tlie 
early  date  on  them  (152.i),  the  nu- 
cient  costumes,  and  the  inscriptions. 
The  pictures  seem  to  have  been  re- 
Btoreil  in  17.VJ,  and  there  are  visilile 
traces  of  older  inscriptions  tlian  the 

E resent  ones.  In  the  Hrat  picture 
austus  is  at  a  table,  surroimdetl  with 
students  an<l  inusictiin!<,  Uninga  goli- 
let  in  one  hand,  and  beating  time 
with  the  other  on  the  table.  The 
inscription,  translnteil,  reads  thus : — 
"  Live,  druik,  and  be  menr,  remem- 
bering this  Faust  and  his  hours.  It 
came  slowly  but  fully." 

The  second  one  depicts  him  asto- 


nishing the  company  by  making  his 

exit  astride  a  tub.     We  rend  that, 

Br.  Faiutui  on  thin  day 

From  Auorbmch'e  collar  rode  away, 

On  a  birrel  of  wine  astrido, 

Smany  molhen'  children  eyed ; 
19  throu"li  hu  subtle  art  nchioved, 
And  for  it  ho  the  Bevil'i  reward  reomved. 

Convivialot"  (iiiisil ;  1  j34),  had  the 
honour  of  dining  with  the  onmisoient 
and  omnipreteutious  doctor  at  tiie 
Ereat  oollege,  when  he  must  needs 
bring  some  stmngebirds  to  be  cooked. 
"  He  had  a  dog  with  him,  and  a  horse 
(I  believe  it  was  Batan),  and  they 
were  able  to  do  anything.  Some 
people  told  me  they  once  saw  the 
dos  asfluiue  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  bring  victuals."  Gast,  writing 
this  between  the  years  1543  and 
lo48,  speaks  of  his  doplonible  end, 


'>f  Melancthon  and  others  (Basil : 
1  'iCi] :—"  A  few  yents  ago,  the  same 
,T,iliiiiiii..>  FiiustiH  wassittiuffvery  ead 
in  -t  vill.i;;..  of  the  Du.%  of  Wurtem- 
liiii  .r  ii  >vM--t  the  last  day  of  bis  life. 
TL.  liin'lluriidskodhimwhyhewaaao 
unusually  sad  (but  he  was  really  the 
very  worst  rascid,  and  had  led  a  moat 
villanous  life,  and  was  several  times 
nearly  executed  for  his  vices)."  He 
tells  his  host  not  to  be  frightened 
that  ni^dit,  and  in  the  morning,  after 
a  stonily  night,  they  found  him  "  ly- 
ing near  his  bed,  his  face  twisted 
round,  as  he  hod  been  killed  by  the 
devil." 

So  much  for  the  human  Fauatua, 
oa  he  is  described  by  his  contempo- 
raries whose  veracity  is  indubitable. 

He  began  to  grow  into  a  myth  ere 
he  was  well  buried.  His  system  of 
mngic,  tlie  "  Compulrion  of  Edl," 
printed  either  in  his  life-time  or  im- 
mediately after  his  decease,  together 
with  the  "  Volksbuch,  or  People's 
Book,"  and  other  biographies  of  him, 
helped  to  keep  his  fikme  alive.  At 
every  fair,  puppet-shows  represented 
hia  marvels  to  open-mouthed  crowds, 
and  cheap  lives  of  him  wet«  vended, 
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as  shoots  of  do;/;^icl  songs  arc  now-a- 
ilays. 

The  curly  charactor  of  the  mythic 
clootor  proluihly  has  soiuo  of  the  po- 
pular oU-niont  "in  it.  The  myth  runs 
thus  :-Ue  has  t-xhausted  all  human 
kuowlod^^e,  and  still  thirstui;;  for 
more,  soizes  upon  ma«:ic  as  the  key 
to  universal  scioneo.  Wliile  brood- 
iui^  discontentedly  over  his  tomes,  he 
discnvei"s  a  sjh'11,  coujures  a  s])irit, 
quails  at  fii'st,  hut  afterwards  con- 
(juers.  He  then  interro;rates  several. 
rii"st  comes  Mochiel.  "  How  tpiick 
art  thou  /"  "  Like  the  wind." 
*'  Thou  shalt  not  soitc  me.  (ret 
thee  back."  "Like  the  bird  in  the 
air,"  answers  Ani«iuel  the  ^^ecoud. 
"Still  too  slow.  JJegone  I"  "lam 
(piick  as  tlu!  thought  of  man,"  savs 
Aziel  the  Third.  "  Riu'ht  for  me  1 
thee  will  1  keep."  This  ln'comes 
tran>foriued  intoa  poodleand  Mephi<- 
to[)heles.  His  Tuuuial  evasive  celerity 
in  life  becomes  a  mantle  of  p:issa;je 
after  his  death.  He  pn-tends  at  tirst 
to  vast  learniuir,  and  that  failin;;,  ho 
resorts  to  tipj)linfj  and  the  coarsest 
ju;i:^'lery.  He  runs  away  with  Pope 
Adrian's  cup  and  ])latter  at  a  bantpiet, 
and  boxes  his  eai-s  when  he  mikes 
till*  sJLju  of  til!'  i-ross  ;  he  sells  a  man 
a  bumlle  of  hay  for  a  hor<e,  anild:ires 
liis  famulus  to  draw  the  criieitivion. 
So  far,  we  disi-ern  a  Liood  deal  of  the 
historic  cli'mcnt.  The  a<'count.  of 
Manlius  ami  (J.ist  too,  uieri'ly  snii/htsi: 
theaclionof  tli*'  di-vil  in  his  death. 
Tiie  prie-ts  made  it  a  ee.-rainty. 

iM'-^iiess  ill  his  lifi^-tiiiie,  he  w.is 
not  to  be  left  without  transmi'_;ration 
e\eu  iu  Ills  di'.ilh.  lb'  ]).»»•'-;  into 
J*«»laMil,  as  I  he  mvth,  uiid<  r  the 
souM«liii;^  nime  I'f  Tvv.iiili«w>ki  ;  iiiio 
Spain,  and  beennics  ih.'  "'.M.iune  l*ro- 
diiiio-^o"  «if  ( 'aiJ.'i'iMi  :  into  Irdv, 
and  IS  nn«'  I  )on  ( Ji-'V  mni  ail  li'_;en  Is 
ot'  Sim  IS  and  m;i_;ic;;iiis  who  have 
m\-t<Mii'ns  intfie.»nr-M'  with  deinoiis 
and  i'.!i-'»  ih-nmn-.  ait-  appi.>,niat«'d  as 
aihimi'iMt  ii-n^  ol"  '''.i  i-i  ;;>. 

il.-l,.  \\r  .J-.. I  in;,,  il,,.  j,|..  ,]_  \\i\\<. 
tn>   -null   (•"inii'>    In    rvp:r -;.■!;!     the    nM- 

s:iii>!i('d  int.'ll.-e;  df  rn  m,  -.■..•^]^inl:  af 
a  m.i-t«'ry  ov.'i- all  tliin-s.  'file  Ir  md 


presented  rare  food  for  a  natioi.  S~  i 
to  i)sycholojrioal  curiosities  and  y- ' 
after  poet  adorned  it  with  >:iU  ^v'.-.  : 
fancies.  Li-ssinif  le«l  the  wav,  ■■ 
few  brief  Poenes  he  at  «ine  tim-- 
tomplated  fashiMninir  into  a  tra_  ■.;.■. 
We  have  liim  describi^'l  iniii-^-  :■  .- 
ments  as  "  a  solitarv,  thinkin.-  v  •;■  .. 
entii-elv  devotfd  to  \vi>d<':n.  l.v.: .- 
and  breathing;  onlv  for  it.  reii-'in  :;_• 
eveiy  passion  but  the  one  f-T  ::■•.*;  - 
hi^rhlv  daULrerous  to  iheo  S:ii.j'.i  .  ■.:,  1 
to  us  all,  if  he  were  evi-r  t"  ;■  t 
toachor  of  the  people."  S.ir.isi  .:- 
tem])ts  his  seduction,  i-*  cho-jte  i  i.v  . 
phantom  rai>eil  by  Fau-t'-  j  -l 
an;:el,  anil  the  whole  »»n«ls  v.i  'ih  i.- 
comtituiv  of  the  di-vil,  and  ihf  .-.■•.":  - 
mation  of  the  youth  iu  hi'*  i- .r-  ..  i 
lovin;:  desires.  Here  is  in  i-  ;  . 
marvel h »u<  ehani^o  from  tlu-  F.  -"  « 
of  reality,  the  boastiu:.^  ^.-h  •!  :r.  .:  '. 
the  comm«»n  trick^t»'r.  Tiie  Fi  *■  ' 
of  Marlowe  was  touu«led  oti  :ii-  ■■  : 
**  Volksbueh,"  an«l  writTeu  ]e..:  •.  ■ 
L')!)0,  bein;x  tit^t  act-.*'!  ab"i::  :";  : 
time.  It.  is  much  li's«;  idi;d  :'..  -i 
LessiuL's  ;  hence  the  p  k^iii»M  I  _■  ■ 
it.  The  essentials  of  th-.*  l-^-.?.  i  • 
^dveli,  but  the  whole  i-;  a  e-»!'.*i  -  .  '. 
truer  picture  of  the  luau,  ;!^  w-  .  • 
the  myth.  In  him,  a<  th«'  p  ;•  »  - 
tative  of  Ci  'rnianv,   we  M-e  ■:: 

• 

spirit    of    thf    aiif- -natsir.il    ;'     - 
soj)hy,    inciti'd    by    tlii'    ii«'.v   1  ■ 
]>nntinir,  m»T„dn,'  into  a  m  ;d.  .    '  - 
i\\\>'  i»anth.'i';m  --the  obi  i""i  ••-  • 
batin.u  witii  tho  mi-w;  .i  bibh-.  l;     .  ■  .-. 
book-mouopoli/iu::     sp-^-.r^     v./:      . 
broad  and    ilfm'»eratial   i:-     '.     .    : 
thouJit--tho  l:i-i    exjiiii:..'  i  **  ■ 
myMi-'isin  it>  «|u.-n,-]i  th"   i  -a:.    _■    . 
a     more    lil>eral   and    o-i.-.p:-  ..     - 
knowh'd^fe. 

The  Fau-t   of  a  i.!h»'  i^  r.  .:'v  ■  . 
j)hilosophie  F.r'.-*:  nl  li..»  ..w-,  =. 
lii-j  own  self,  ili-^i-.:.'!   w,:".  .» 
h'd;^i',  human  aTid  divj::i,  .,:.  i  :     _    : 
for  si'lt-iili'iitje  lij.iM    ;-.'.  I   ■:  ■.  ■    ■ 
kiniT^hip.     11"-  w-.  ■.!  i  i-.    ,:.   .    *■ 
in   b'lh   it<  w.i-ldly   .i!  i   ;■-  • 
s"n>-.      Th''    ni  ij-.'     ..:.":    *':. 
•  lra]»'Ty  aie    insu:!ii'«  :i:   t..   •', -.    « 
iho  ni'w  man  :  h'-  -h:;  ■  -  i  •:').  '  -. 
.statin- tlir«e.ii;h  a  »:.iM/v  Vf.      11    i- 
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uapureljr,  he  sins  deeply,  but  Beems 
to  enter  Panuiise  iu  aristocratic  jus- 
tification, saved  by  mere  intellectuBl 
•utocracy.  The  "Festus"  of  Bailey 
is  a  aupra-seusitive  luan,  tempted 
like  Job,  but  with  a  stronger  divine 
dement  in  his  nature  than  Goethe's, 
eventually  guiniiic  the  empire  of  the 
world,  and  saved  with  the  entire 
creation.  Both  are  self-tranncrip- 
tions,  the  Gorman  of  his  egoism,  the 
Enjclish  of  his  univeraalLsm. 

Here  we  leave  the  weird  legend — 
thi»  pretentious  scholar  and  wizard, 
this  devout  thinker  and  grandly  dis- 
satisfied philosopher.  These  are  nie- 
tiiuiorphoties  indeed,  and  fancy  may 
run  riot  from  one  to  the  other  for  the 
whole  length  of  a  summer's  day. 


BrooL     bx  1       A  \       and  lie 

Tucd  >..<l  h      B    graph    si  P 

tmreb     b    Be     Lharl      Kiugtl      MA 
Rrc  r_E  _«1  V      Lo  d  limitli. 


Elde     4Co    C    : 


I  d  jLj   I 

!    t)  t 
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I      f  I 
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sensibility,  which  appears  in  every 
line  of  his  writings.  When  quite  an 
old  man,  the  same  characteristics  pre- 
sent themselves :  "  a  little  man,  aa 
neat  aa  waxwork,  with  an  oval  face, 
ruddy  complexion,  large  eyee,  full  of 
fire— in  short,  he  b  like  a  fine  picture 
mellowed  by  time."  He  went  to 
study  law  in  London  when  he  was 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  having 
already  passed  through  a  college 
career  in  Trinity,  Xhiblin,  wifii  bm- 
liant  omens  of  the  future — the  cynii^ 
Swift  himself  prophesying  wonders  of 
bim,  and  only  regretting  that  his 
talent  pointed  towards  poetry."  In 
London,  he  became  the  pet  of  Pope 
and  Lyttleton,  the  habUiU  of  all  the 
wiU  and  worthies  of  the  time.  Sur- 
und  d  by  th  t^mptat  na  f 
urt    h     k  p  I 

mid  tb    laxi 


being    Chnst 


1 


be  n  t  trifling  thing  called  Chns- 
tia  to  wh  h  P  pe  rephes —  that 
h  rely  w  rsh  ps  God    bel      es 

His  re    1  t  <tis  to  H    dis- 

pens  1  II  His    re    ur  s,  IS 

mhtywthalld  t  f 

Chnat  h  I      ly    th  y 

tre  t       h      h  d  d  lists 

1  aa  th    prothgate  ra     wl    w  uld 
t)      band      f  m  nl   j         h 
p    t    ce     f  rehgi  free- 

tl     k    f,      Thus  h  1  say  m  rely 


It      d 


Jl 


ffth  J 


f  myself 


I  1,1  d  grec  f  pe  t  th  jurt 
f  P  pe   f  tw    ty  years   his 

J  t       b    1 1    be  cj  ecb     d  thus 

f  kly  po  th  Ij  t  fhis  reed 
Ti  h  I  Iron  t  is  b  urabl 
t    b    I     h    J   rso  cemed  m   t. 

Vft      B  ook    marr  ed      ry  ea  1 
d  hapj  dy      be     t  f  I  gi  1    f  ( 
t  w    d     f  h       w 

£i  by  hi        bl    dram 

U  us  ^  4sa    whi  h  waa  Ui 
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])ii])lislu'(l  l>ut  lint  to  1k'  jK'ttMl,  he  re-  ,   then  livin;;,  a  son  in  the  niiny  ;ir.ii 

tmiiiMl  to  ln'l:iinl  in  17-1(>,  ;in<l  thert*  _    Miss  Chariotle  Bmoko,  tin-  only.-.r- 

c'ii«lf(l  his  (lays.  viviii;:  duu-htiT.     With  thi^  .!.•!.!.■■  : 

For   ci^'ht    years   lie  practisod   as  '    lie  n-iircil  i«>  IhiMIn,  anil  il:<-:  ::.•:• 

chaiiiher    i(»uii>tl    in    ])nliliii,    with  ill  17>3,  K*avin;;  h«T  al>u  th  j--::^.  •    . 

snnn'  MU'ii'ss  ;  was  ii'wanlril  hy  tin'  ,    canrr  as  an  auth'ir.   htiin:  thr  r.>: 

lilni-al    J.oril    (Mii'^lrrtieM    witli    tin-  traiislatnr  into  Kii.^li-^h  vi-i.-^f '.if  -■;..■. 

sinrcnrr  ollii'e    of   l)arrat'k-nia^li*r  at  Li^li  .son;^  and  IjallaiU. 

Miilllnuar,  Imt    »*v»Miiuallv   toulc   iii)  '        Tlio  woik  hv  which  Hoiirv  K:"  k-.- 

Ills  alnxlc  at  L'nt^licld,  in  ihc  (.'uuiiiy  is  ln*s:  ktiowii  is  hi.>  Ftfl  ft  V  '   *'• 

('avail,  wlu'iv  In*   iiiilt   a  lnnis«*,  aiid  l>nl)Ii>hcd  in  rivo  srp;,r;.ti- v«.l::i:.-^  ::; 

(hvot«-d    hiMi>c'lf    lo    inijMovinL'   tin'  17ii<»-7<>.     It  is  a  hraiitifid  >!.'ry  i- r- 

statf  of  the  jM-a'-amvy  anmnd  liiiii.  vaili-«l  h\' i!io  hi;.'ht'st  in.Mal.  i'.i:  pt  r- 

r.Mi  hr  wa--  i«n»   litriaiA  au«l  .-pev-iila-  haps    toi>    |»iire   and    >iiinili-    I'-r  *.:.- 

tlvc  ti»  ])'n^|M•ras  an  inipmvinLT  etuin-  jad«'d  pdairs  of  ilii-*  ;ri'nri-:ii ;.-:;.     \V. 

tiy  ;4rnilinian.     In  watiM-p«»\vii-  and  wunMhope  not.  Xatiiivi?  cvt  ry.- .:.j: 

draina;.^e    lie    sank  a    •ri'i-at     dial    «»f  i    aiid  there  is  a  poriiul  in  i-vi-ry  ii:..  ... 

money.      He   drained    a    lake,    and  |    lK-in;;'s  lifo  when  ho  prefer'*  i.'i.lk  :  ■ 

jiained    a    bn^    inv;tea«l  ■     a    j)r:»eess  stionji;  meat.     In  tliis  Ntmy  we  i,  :V- 

wlii<li,  however  divertinic  in  i-xpeii-  the  wlmh*  ideal  and  it-al  I'.it  uk-  ;  :;  ■ 

nient,  was  rninons  in  re>ult.    His  pen  edneation  of  a  yuuii::  noll.s:. .:.  i  >    - 

was   t'Vir   his  iren'atinn  and  eho^eii  iinl»h'  a  iiieivhant-piiiiee.   t-\i.  ■  .' :  .' 

eniplnynieni.     In  17 17  he  wrote  four  \\illi   a    mo>t   niarvilhuis   v.i::'y     i 

j)oiiiis    for   Mo'ire's     F'llilts  fi.r   tli»  nio^i  eiiieriaiiiiii^  incident.. hlvi;.".:-. 

F'liitili   .<./■,   one    at    lea^r  of  whieh,  and  episude,  the  iraiiiiii;j,  i.:":-.ii  ..'..\ 

Tin  Sji'irr<>ir  tiii'l  til-   />.i/"' ,  is  a  hean-  ])hy>ieal,  <^f  a  Christian    L'eiili' :..  =^- 

tiiiil   relleeiioii    of   his   own    wo<lded  .Fohn   Wesley,   \v\ut  n-prinifi  It  :: 

life  ;  hi>.  noliiliiy  <»f  sonl  >hows  it^elf  his  fnllnvvei"s,  dt'claifs  it  lo  hi-  •". :. 

ever  niosi  nol.jy  wlieii  he  sju-aks  of  ,    of  tlie  most   heaiitifiil   pier.iii^  :i. .: 

wtunen.  ever   was  dniwn   in  the  M'-s^i  .  :..- 

In  17  1!)  he  was  snlieited  hy  a  lariie  >trc»kes   aiv    so  delicately    r.r.".    ::.- 

l)i>dy  of  iiideiM-nd -nt  eh-etor^  in  i>nli-  tonches  >o  easy,  n.jtural,  ai.d  .i:!-- :." - 

liii  to   allow    himself   to    Im*    j)ni    in  that   1  know  not    \^ho  c..ii  "«'::"v.  i   .: 

iioiiiinaiioii  a•^  nieiaher  of  rarliaiin-nt  with   tearlos  eves,   uide'>  I.«    i..*  » 

for  thai  city,  lull    lie  (hcjiih'd  «ni  the  he.irt   of  >ti>nc."     In  thi^  >,:.'.'...■'■ 

])l.a  of   the  -upiTJor  snitahlrne>s  nf  we  heartily  a;,'rei'.     Then'  r.ii::.  ".    - 

his    oppi'nen'i,    who    wms  ae(p.iaint'.d  ■    a  heiter  hook   for  the  Viiiiii:  ;  ■  f   '• 

wilh  the  intere-i>  of  tratie.  .    kinil  a  el;;^>ic  a>  much  a^  tl.i*'!'..- 

(larrick   iiil'i  i.  d    him    a    >hiHini   a  ■    ;:rim*s    Projirress."        ^Ir.  Ki: „"*'.•  ;■» 

line  for  evi'iy  iliin.:  he  would  wriie  for  ^^ein  roiis    jm-face    clo>i.-6    v^rX    ti.-- 

the  "-ta-^e — no  ii.'. Unary  I'eniiineiation  emphatic  • /"""i" ; 

at  thai  ilay      nnt  lie  w<»;ild  not  let  oUt  "  S.i    ;:i»    forth,    nn«v    111 'i^-.  Ir.'-- 

hi-  lir.iiii'^  to  hiie.  hmik.  a>  (^nd  >hall  >p«*i'd  l!:«e.  .».'  : 

Me:iii\\hile  In-   L!ii  \v  old   iu  his  ^c-  wht'ii'ViT    thoii  ineete'«t,  wh'-!!:-:  .'• 

cLi-^ion.    his     cliiMiiii     dvin^r    early  ])ea>ani  or  in  jveer,  with  a  ri»y.»l  !.•■:". 

ainiiinl  him,  an<l  tl.'N  ii:  Mip  ilii- sjniii'^s  ti-nder  and   true,  niai:n.ihin. ••-.:'>   .:i 

oi"  h.ippiiit.'-<  in  lii>  1m\  j{^  li.-.nt.      Ih-  chiv.di«iii^,  enter  in  aihl  dwiU  :i.-: 

v.i>   -'O  tendi  I  ii'ajt.ij   tlia;    his  wife  anijlielp  ii.Niiwiicr  to  lw\-i.mi   .i- :!    • 

V.;--  al'iaai  to  It  11  hii.'i  m1"  lii,-  di  ath  "f  caii-t    iielp  hilu     a    liiall,  a    •"li..-:    '■ 

rv.ii  til.' rnita.;.  r-  ili.c'  li.-.l  ii.-a'l.i-  and   a   -entlejiiaii,  a*  Uiiiry  L:  -  » 

e-l.:'.-.      That    l-'\'d    al'<l    |.i\<iv    will-  Wa^  iKi'iiIe  hiiii."' 
di' d    I77l'.  I'lilv  !w.'  i»l    hi-   e..;!  I;ru 


[ Jakvist,  1860. 


f  |e  €tkdk  Wat%  ^totriisar. 


JOOK  SOCIETIES,  TOWN  AND  VILLAGE  LIBRARIES, 

AND  READING  ROOMS, 

IN  EVERT  PABT  QF  THE  XiOVSTBY, 

ixa  BUFFLOD  raox 

MIJDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 


.    * 


NEW    AND   CHOICE   BOOKS,   ON   HIRE. 


y,  ■ 


TERMS.  0^  SUBSCRIPTION, 

FIFTEEN   VOLUMES    AT  ONE  TIlfE    (M  nmj,   fXVB    QtUIMSAB 

FEB  ANNUlf, 

AND    THREE    VOLUMES    FOR    EVERT    ADDITIONAL    CrumA. 

om 

rWENTT    VOLUMES    (One-half  Ntv  -^  Om^f  ^  ^«t^  ^fi»  PubUeMm), 

FIVE  GUINEAS  FEft  ANNUM; 

AND   FOUR   VOLUMES   FOR   EVfeRY   ADDITIONAL   GUINEA. 

COMMENCINO   AT   ANY   DATE. 


lie  widest  possible  circulation  continues  to  be  given  to  every  Work  of 
general  interest  in  History,  Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel, 
and  tlie  higher  class  of  Fiction. 


The  present  rate   of  increase  exceeds  One  Bimdred  Thonsaad 
Volumes    per   Anuum,    consisting    chiefly   of  Works   of  permaiieiit 

nterest  and   value. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  MUDIE, 

509,  510,  and  511  New  Oxford  Street  ;  and  20,  31,  and  22  Museum 

Street,  London.  (202) 
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people's  edition  of  edwabd  bainbb'b  life. 

Becently  PabUshed,    Fcp.  8to.    With  Portndt.    Jhnem^ed. 

THE  LIFE  of  EDWAKD  BAINES,  kte  M.P.  for  tlie  Borough  of  Leedi 
By  bis  Sod,  Edwabd  BAnrxs,  M.P.,  Author  of  "The  History  of  the  CoUodIUb- 

factore." 

London :  LovoKAir,  Bsowv  k  Co^  Paternoster  Bow.  ^1) 


This  Day.    Post  8vo.    Prioe  7b.  6d.  Cloth. 

THE  DAY  of  SMALL  THINGS.     By  the  Author  of "  Maiy  Pow*^" 
Abthub  Hall,  Yibtub  &  Co.,  25  Paternoster  Bow.  (20S) 


Just  published.    Crown  Svo.     Price  5s.  6d. 

A  SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  Containii« 
foil  Qenealogical  Tables;  Chapters  on  BallgioD,  GoTemment,  Trade,  Agri- 
culture, Manners,  Customs,  &c.  By  J.  C  Cobtis,  B.A.,  Vice-Principal  and  Lecturer  a 
History  at  the  Tndmng  College,  Borough  Boad,  London. 

"Greatly  in  advance  of  its  predeoesson,  and  may  be  reoommended  with  eonfldenee."— Ayen/r 
th§  Sehoolmatterg. 

*'  The  whole  ia  woven  into  a  pleasing  narrative,  which  ohanns  the  raider  by  the  tz«uqpanBtss> 
phcity  of  its  atyle."— i7ltwiral«i  JfnM  ofUu  World, 

London:  SncFKnr,  MakhhalTi,  &  Co.  (204) 

This  Day.    Price  2s.  Boards ;  8s.  6d.  Cloth. 

SEVEN  TALES  by  SEVEN  AUTHORS.     Edited  by  F.  E.  Smedut, 
Esq.    New  £<Ution. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 
FBAKK  FAIRLEGH.    2b.  6d.  Boards ;  ds.  6d.  Cloth  (Hit. 
LEWIS  ARUNDEL.    Ss.  Boards;  4s.  Cloth  Gilt. 
HABRT  COVERDALE.    2s.  6d.  Boards ;  8s.  6d.  Cloth. 
THE  COLVILLE  FAMILY.     Is.  6d.  Boards ;  2a.  6d.  Qoth  Gilt. 
London :  Abthub  Hall,  Yibtus  &  Co.,  25  Paternoster  Row.        (206) 

IRISH    REVIVALS, 
This  Day.    Crown  Svo.     Price  48.  Cloth. 

THE  ULSTER  AWAKENING.     Its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Fruit.   WiA 
Notes  of  a  Tour  of  Personal  Observation  and  Inquiry.   By  the  Rer.  JoHir  Wm,  D-D 
Introduction  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  W.  Noei^  M.A. 

London :  Abthub  Hall,  Vibtub  &  Co.,  25  Paternoster  Row.        (210) 

BOOK    FOR    THE    SEASON. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.    28.  6d.  Qoth. 

SUNDAY  SUNSHINE.      Hymns  and  Poems  for  the  Young. 
London:  Jakss  Nisbbt  &  Co.,  Bemers  Street,  W.  (212) 

This  Day  is  Published.    Small  Crown  8to.    Price  Ss.  Cloth. 

THE  SONG  of  CHRISrS   FLOCK  in  the  T^enty-thiid  Psahn.     By 
the  Rev.  John  Stouohton. 

London :  Jambs  Nisbbt  k  Co.,  Bemers  Street,  W.  (212i) 

Just  Published.    Crown  Svo.    Price  49.  6d.    With  many  niustratiofis. 

THE  HISTORY  of  MOSES  :   Viewed  in  connexion  vrith  i^tian  Anti- 
quities, and  the  Customs  of  the  Times  in  which  he  Lived.    By  the  Rev.  THOBKin 
Smith,  Author  of  "  The  History  of  Joseph,"  &c. 

Also.    Fcp.  Svo.     Price  2s.  6d. 

HARRY  LINTON  ;  Or,  the  Under-Current  of  Life.    A  Tale  fi»  Kich 
and  Poor. 

Edmburgh :  William  Oliphakt  &  Co. ;  London :  Hajoltost  &  Oa     (2U) 
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Just  Published.    Post  free,  Is.    No.  XXIX.,  for  January,  186a, 

The    Scottish  Review. 

A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Social  Progress  and  General  Literature. 


1 — Professor  Nichol 

2 — The  China  Opium  Trade 

3 — Stephenson  and  Brunei 

4 — The  Social  Science  Gathering  at  Bradford 

5 — Two  New  Novels 


CONTENTS  :— 


6 — Historical  Conaiderations  regarding  Eeereation 

in  Scotland 
7 — Royal  Commission  on  Forbes  M'Kenzie  Act 
8— Cloud  Witness 
9 — Recent  Literature 


When  ordered  from  the  Publishing  office  at  Glasgow,  the  "Review,"  when  pre-piud,  will 
be  sent  Post  free  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Just  Published.  Printed  on  Fine  Paper.   Limp  Cloth,  Is.;  Handsomely  Gilt,  2s.   Post  firee. 

The  New  Volume  of 

The   Adviser, 

Which  will  be  found  admirably  adapted  for  Presents  for  the  Young.     Illustrated  by 
upwards  of  a  Hundred  Beautiful  Wood  Engravings. 

Also.  Price  Gd.  each.  Post  free.  Cheap  Editions  of  the  Volumes  of  "The  Adviser** 
for  1 8 of),  1  S.'T,  1858,  and  1859.  "  The  Adviser  "  is  also  published  as  a  Monthly  Maga- 
zine for  the  Young.    Price  id*  each.   Ten  Copies  sent  Post  free,  on  receipt  of  Five  Stamps. 


NEW    WORK    BY    THE   AUTHOR   OP   THE    BURNISH    FAMILY. 
Just  Published.     Post  free.  Paper  Covers,  6d. ;  Fancy  Cloth,  Limp,  Is. ;  Fancy  Cloth, 

Extra  Gilt,  28. 

Glimpses  of  Real  Life. 

The  following  scries  of  Volumes.     Free  by  Post,  Paper  Covers  6d. ;  Limp  Cloth,  Is. 

ALCOHOL:  ITS  PLACE  AND  POWER     By  Professor  James  Mn^Lsp, 

F.H.S.K.,  F.K.C.S.E.,  &c,  &c. 

Tin:  ( i L( ) AM  INO  OF  LIFE.     A  ]\Iemoir  of  James  Stirling,  the  League's 
First  .\«r(iit.        h\  tlie  Kev.  Alex^skdek  Wjillace,  Glasgow,  Author  of  "The  Bible 

aiul  i\w  \V(»rking  Classes."' 

THE  liriLNlSH  FAMILY,  being  the  Temperance  Tale  for  which  the  First 

Prize  \nis  been  unanimously  awarded  by  the  Adjudicators. 
THE   LATIIA:^IS.      a  New  Temperance  Tale. 
TEN    XKUITS    IX  A    DAKROOM,   AND   WHAT  I  SAW   THERE. 

By  T.  S.  Aktliik. 

T 1 1 1 { 1-:  I :  N 1 0  H  rs  W  rr  H  the  AV  ash  IXGTONI  ANS.    By  T.  S.  Arthur. 
I>A-SA( :  I'.s   FRO:vi  THE  HLSTOKY  OF  A  WASTED  LIFE.     This  Tale 

is  llliist rated  with  E\-j;ht  First  Class  Wood  Engravings. 
FAST   LIFE  ;  Or,  llie  City  and  the  Farm. 
(  OT'SIX  ALIOE.     Tlie  Prize  JiivenUe  Tale. 


The  following  Volumes,  Free  by  Post,  in  Limp  Cloth.     Is. 

OLR  XATIOXAL  VICE.     By  tlie  Rev.  William  Reid,  Edinburgh. 
Tin:  CITY  :   ITS  s'lXS  AX  I)  SORROWS.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie. 
THK   FoirrrXES  of  FAIRLEIOH.     The  Second  Prize  Tale. 


(JLASCOAV  SCOTTISH  TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE,   108  Hope  Street. 

LoM'ijN  :  lI'Milston  &  Wri^^ht,  and  W.  Tweedie.  Edinbubgh  :  W.  Oliphant  &  Co., 
S<.uth  F>ri(li,'e  ;  Kelig:ious  Tract  Depot,  St.  Andrew's  St. ;  J.  Menzies,  Princes  St. :  and 
Oliver  &  Boyd.  Aberdeen  :  W.  Lindsay,  and  L.  &  J.  Smith.  Manchester  :  W. 
Hrenuier.  Leeds  :  J.  Kershaw.  Norwich:  S.  Jarrold.  Peetm:  J.  &  W.  Bayne, 
NoTTi.vGnAM  :  W.  Jebbet.  Newcastle  ox-TrNE  and  Stations  of  North  Eastern 
Railway  :  W.  F.  FrunkUn.    DUBLIN  :  W.  Robertson.  (208) 
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^»»ttrani{^ 


o^Wh 


48  MOORGATE  STREET,  LOXDOX. 


Tlie  STAR  LIFE  ASSURAXCE  SOCIETY  was  founded  in  the  Year 
1843. 

The  advantages  it  offers  to  Assurers  include  all  the  benefits  which  have 
been  developed  during  the  progress  of  the  system  of  Life  Assurance. 

BOXL^S. — Tliree  distinct  calculations  have  been  made  with  a  view  uf 
appropriating  the  surplus  sum  or  profit  arising  from  the  operations  ol"  the 
Society.  At  the  last,  made  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  year  1859,  the  Actuan" 
reported  that,  after  putting  by  £180,379  18s.  lOcL  as  a  reserve  for 
future  contingencies,  there  was  available  for  division  £6 7,34 7  158.  9(L; 
and  the  following  Tables  -will  sliow  the  practical  effect  of  this  and  preview 
divisions  at  the  ages  specified  : — 


Age  at 

Sum 

Amount  j>vlU 

Ito 

Bonu»  added  to  the 

Sum  assured  in 

Fifteen  Years. 

Total  mmount 

Entrance. 

Assured. 

the  Omce 

• 

DOW  parable 

• 

£ 

£          8. 

d. 

£       8.     d. 

£          s. 

a. 

15 

1000 

2i8     15 

0 

183     19     0 

1183     19 

0 

20 

1000 

280       0 

0 

190     12    0 

1190     12 

0 

25 

1000 

319       7 

G 

201     12    0 

1201     12 

0 

30 

1000 

365     12 

6 

207      0    0 

1207       0 

0 

35 

1000 

419      7 

6 

217      0    0 

1217       0 

0 

40 

K^K) 

4^6     17 

6 

236      0    0 

1236       0 

0 

45 

1000 

565     12 

6 

249      0    0 

1249      0 

0    , 

The  following  are  specimens  of  reductions  in  lieu  of  the  last  Bonus.  tVr 


Five  Years  ending  18G4  :  — 


Agf 


Sum 
Assured. 


Annual  Premiums. 


Heduction. 


Annual  Prrmium 

now  payable  for  the 

next  fire  jeani. 


25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
GO 


£ 

£ 

8. 

d. 

i     £ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

». 

d. 

loa") 

21 

5 

10 

1        o 

16 

0 

i       15 

9 

10 

KXH) 

24 

7 

6 

1       6 

13 

0 

17 

14 

0 

UKH3 

'     27 

19 

•> 

1      7 

14 

0 

20 

5 

2 

1000 

:       32 

9 

2 

■      8 

19 

0 

23 

10 

2 

1000 

37 

14 

2 

10 

8 

0 

27 

6 

2 

1000 

45 

5 

0 

12 

12 

0 

■       32 

13 

0 

KXK) 

56 

15 

10 

Ifi 

6 

0 

'    40 

9 

10 

1000 

72 

7 

6 

21 

2 

0 

:>i 

5 

6 

An  inspection  of  these  Tables  show  results  which  have  but  few  cqTiil* 
in  the  liistory  of  Life  Assurance  ;  and  a  comparison  with  those  obtain*! 
during  the  same  term  by  any  similar  Institution  is  invited  Pnwpectw* 
and  every  otlier  information  will  be  fonvarded  on  application  to 

(122)  JESSE  HOBSON,  SimUnf- 


L'h". 


""PKr, 


\4C, 


Sgl5Ssi^:^:^^-s 


"*«.',,"'■  ••jS,°°"'w. 


"""".-J"."*". 


''>*!» 


'■■(Brj 


ttu, 


"«« 


Mr. 


"■>T^., 


**"».. 


'■^"f  p^. 


'•me; 


■■^l  1 


"^'O.V 


,*"^» 
*■<"»., 


»0J1,^ 


'*'!», 


''««^. 


"  Louis's 


1  l>c«atj. 


a  Uaoghtew 
*<^4c    With 


juul  Foeais. 
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A    NEW    SERIES 

OF   THE 

CHRISTIAN    SPECTATOR 

Commences  January,  1860. 


In  announcing  the  close  of  an  old  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  the 
proprietors  and  conductors  of  this  Magazine  base  their  appeal  to  Chrietiaii, 
and  especially  to  Nonconformist  Churches,  for  an 

ENLAEGED  AND  EXTENDED  CIRCULATION 

on  its  high  reputation  for  religious  usefulness,  liberality  of  thought,  and 
literary  ability,  which  it  has  attained  during  the  past  nine  years  of  ita 
existence — characteristics  which  have  placed  it  by  general  acknowledgnect 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  religious  periodical  literature.  In  the  ensuing  series, 
which  will  be  under  new  and  efficient  editorial  management,  for  which  a 
large  accession  of  writers  of  eminent  ability  is  secured,  these  characteristics 
will  be  maintained. 

The  general  contents  of  the  Magazine  will  consist  of  articles  of  Pra'.'- 
TiCxVL  and  Meditativk  Religiox  ;  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  Hi?tokt, 
Biography,  ami  Criticism;  of  Tales  and  other  Papers  Especiailv 
Adapted  to  llie  Tastb  and  Culture  of  the  Younger  Members  .if  ::.►' 
Christian  Family;  of  Translations  and  K e prints  from  the  ]>c.st  f'-^RE^JV 
Keligious  Literature  ;  of  a  Christian  Common-place  Book  of  Sn.ECTF? 
Extracts  from  Old  and  New  Books  ;  and  a  ( Jeneral  Monthly  Kcviow  of  :L-' 
Progress  of  the  Christian  Missions  of  all  Denominations,  ami  of  Eelioi-'V- 
Literature  ;  two  features  which  will  be  found  together  in  no  other  Journal. 
In  a  word,  the  conductors  hope  to  make  this  Periodical 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  EVERY  CHRISTIAN  MINISTEB  AND 
EVERY  INTELLIGENT  CHRISTIAN  BELIEVEB. 

The  Magazine  will  remain  unaltered  in  size  and  price.  It  will  consist 
of  sixty-four  octavo  pages  :  Price  Sixpence. 

Orders  received  by  every  Bookseller,  or  the  Publishers  will  send  it  fre« 
by  post  for  twelve  months  on  the  receipt  of  63.  6d. 
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Jott  PaUished. 

THE  BRITISH  ALMANAC  FOR  1860. 

Price  1% 

rHE  COMPANION  TO  THE  ALMANAC, 

Sewed  in  wrapper,  price  2a.  6d. 

The  first  pablication  of  the  BsinaH  Aucakao,  tbBf^-two  jeara  ngo^  pat  an  end»  to 
m  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham,  to  "  the  disrepntuli  fortnne-telling  traeta  befoija 
ibiiahed  by  the  Stationers'  Company ;  and  abandoned  by  than,  othar  and  imtioottl 
Mr-books  were  substituted  in  their  place."  Hie  Taat  change  that  haa  thnt  been 
rodnced  throughout  the  country  haa  made  the  Britiah  Alw|«^Ai<  atand  leaa  alone 
nidst  useful  Almanacs  than  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  then  at  the  head  of 
le  Administration,  directed  it  to  be  used  in  the  pnbuo  offioea,  where  it  Sa  al^ 
led.  It  has  endeavoured  to  maintain  ita  pre  •  eminenoe  by  fbmiahing  the 
o«t  complete  and  accurate  regiaten  in  enrj  department  of  Government  and 
*  public  business,  presenting  in  a  condenaed  rarm  all  the  ftatorea  of  the  more 
pensive  "Calendar."  But  a  wider  dUeet  waa  alwaya  oontempteted,  and  haa  been 
•sdily  pursued  in  the  union  of  the  BriMak  Almanao  «Dd  the  OempanioB.  Tbm^^ 
Mmd  tether,  constitute  the  moat  complete^  and  at  the  aame  tibne  tlia  Amptu^ 
ttmwl  of  Current  Information,  and  the  moat  tmstworthy  reeord  te  Itatara 
M  Popular  Annual  Register. 


!H£  BRITISH  ALMAHAG  k  GOnAHION, 

Together  in  Cloth  Boards,  Lettered,  price  da., 

mtain,  in  addition  to  every  matter  requisite  to  an  Aucaitao,  n  twk^  bo4y  of  inHMnDft- 

tion  in  the  Compamiok — ^thna  divided : 

PART  I. 

EKERAL  Information  on  Subjects  of  Mathematics,  Natural  PHtLoeoPHTy 
Natural  History,  Curonolooy,  QEoaRAPHT»  Fink  Arib^  Public 
Economy. 

Amongst  the  subject*  under  this  head  for  1860  are  artidee  <m 

The   Nfxjessity  for  Elementary  Inotruction  in  Politigal  Eoonoict 

BY  Charles  Knioht. 
The  Patent  Office,  and  Patent  Museum  ;  by  Obobox  Dodd. 
The  Naval  Force  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  National  Collection  of  Sculpture  ;  by  Jamib  Thobnx. 
History  of  Comets  ;  by  John  Russell  Hind,  F.R»A.S. 
The  War  in  Italy,  and  its  antecedents. 
The  National  Debt;  how  it  grew. 
The  Wreck  Chart  and  the  National  Life-boat  Institutiov. 

PART  II. 

ME    LkoLSL^VTION,    STATISTICS,   ARCHITECTURE,   AND   PUBUC    iMPBOyXMSTR^  AND 

Chronicle  ok  1859. 


oiulon  :  KNIGHT  &  Co.,  90  Fleet  Street,  and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers 

in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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THE   BKITISH    EVANaELIST, 


A^•D  JOUBNAL  OP  THE 


|lrogress  of  gltbihl  in  i\t  Christian  (!I^nrrbts. 


A    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE.  PRICE    THREEPENCE. 


The  British  Evang?:list  has  now  a  history  of  Eighteen  months,  and,  considering  the 
many  obstacles  to  success  which  meet  every  new  enterprise  in  religious  penodicoi 
literature,  that  history  has  been  of  an  interesting  and  encouraging  charactir.  Ti.e 
Magazine  is  gradually  gaining  *'  a  name  and  a  place  "  amoLg  the  still  comjiara'iviJT 
small  number  of  decidedly  Christian  monthlies.  AVhilst  the  press  teems  with  publi- 
cations of  an  injurious  tendency,  and  pours  forth  an  abundance  of  works  from  wliiJi 
the  great  facts  and  truths  of  tlie  Gospel  are  wholly  excluded — nay,  in  which  rl»ri?- 
tianity  is  directly  assailed  —  it  has  not  furnished,  in  any  ade(]^uate  proporiiiE, 
antidotes  to  this  moral  poison. 

The  British  Evangelist  was  among  the  first  to  recognise  the  American 
Revival  as  a  fact,  and  to  record  its  wide  progress  and  glorious  results.  Py  me.iii-  <  t 
it  many  ( Christians  in  our  own  land  have  been  led  to  pray  for  and  expoe:  ^:n.i!M^ 
blessings.  In  some  places  the  church  has  had  to  rejoice  that  the  Lord  has  Ti>iir- 
His  people,  awakening  souls,  and  creating  an  ardent  aspiration  after  "time*  of  rt- 
freshing  Irom  His  presence."  The  part  which  the  British  Evangkli&t  ha.s  Irir. 
honoured  to  take  in  this  work  is  such  as  should  heartily  commend  it  to  tl;e  priiwr* 
and  synij>atlnes  of  all  who  desire  the  spread  of  the  (Jospid.  It  is  the  oflVi-rii:;:  -.r 
revival  sentiment,  and  is  to  be  the  instrument  fur  revival  work,  and  the  n]<.i:ii:c-.  -f 
re\ival  intelligence.  Its  promoters  would  have  it  the  companion  and  r«rporur  i-:' 
the  ]>rogress  of  tliat  angel,  who,  flying  in  mid  heaven,  has  "  tlie  everla-ting  (i."<;i! 
to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth.''  The  work  is  with  ihcm  inily-a 
work  of  faith  and  a  labour  of  love."  They  seek  not  for  themselves  any  vcfui::.irt 
profit  or  emolument.  In  the  event  of  any  gain  accruing  from  the  puLliL'ati^;u,  iLi  j 
are  prepared  to  devote  it  to  the  great  work  of  Christian  Evangelization. 

Let  the  frieiids  of  Jesus  rally  around  the  15uiTisii  Evangeust,  and  uni:e  ::. 
earnest  ellurt  and  fervent  prayer  that  it  may  prove  more  than  ever,  through  '\:i 
blessing  of  (Jod,  a  means  of  revival  to  the  churches  of  Christ,  and  a  mesMuger  •.  f 
salvation  to  the  lost.     (Eph.  iii.  -JO,  iil.) 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  JANTJABY  KU2iB£E. 

A  Holy  Start.  Two  Tilings  which  God  bath  Joiceii. 

"They  limited   the    Holy    one   of  How  Jnes  a  Man  l^ecoIue  a  So'.dler: 

Isriiel."  I         Chiin-h  Hoino  Mi>>ion. 
Our  Yoiinp:  Men  in  great  Cities.  Foroijzn  Evangelist. 

The  Weekly  Oflerin^'.  Re'ixals  :  —  New  York.  IrelUiJ. 

'J'he  Jmlire  and  the  X<'Lrn).  &c  .  Ar. 


London:  PATiTRIDGE  .S:  Co ,  3  1   rutern.^^ter  Row;  WERTHETM,  MACIXTOSH  t 
111  NT,  24  Paternoster  Row,  and  23  n,..lles  IStieet.  Cavcudish  Sgoair.     Mar  br  h»1 

ol  :>11  Itijok-  Hers.  *  "  .^^^^ 


THfi  ECLSCriC  IfOKTHLT  ABVSBTISBB 


Price  6s. 

«THE   UNITED   STATES    AND  CUBA.       B^  Jambs  M.  Phiujppo, 

1  Aatbor  of  "  Jamaica :  its  Past  and  Present  State,"  ^    Pbst  Sro. 

"^       **  It  is  a  thoroughly  popular  book,  and  the  reader  will  obtaiii  a  better  kiiow1ed|{a  of  the  United  States 

mA  of  Cuba  fh>m  the  perusal  of  these  pages,  than  fixnn  labooiiny  tbzoniKh  any  aaoant  of  Qeotnaldts 

sr  Travels."— Cr«7ir,  Feb.  14th,  1848. 

THE  ACTUAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHUECH  OF  GOD.     By  the 

Author  of  *'  The  Church  and  the  Kingdom  "    Price  18. 

3  A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  EUSTACE  CAREY,   Missumaiy 

to  India.    By  Mrs.  Cabst.      Price  4s.  6d. 

Just  Published,  Crown  8to;    Price  4^ 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  NICHOLSON,  late  of  Plymouth. 

1  With  Selections  firom  his  Correspondence,  &c.    By  a  FBmn>. 

THE  BROKEN  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH:    the  Mode  of  it*  Eedo- 

ration,  and  other  Subjects  connected  with  the  Present  Times.    By  a  Memb«r  of  the 
now  divided  but  ought  to  be  united  Church  of  God.    Fcap.  8yo.    Mce  7s.  6d. 

2  Just  published,  second  e^tion,  small  8vo ,  cloth,  price  St., 

THE  FOUNTAIN  SEALED  :    A  Memoir  of  M.  C.  Mmhuih,  Author  of 


'•  The  Morning  of  Life."    By  her  Mother. 

if  a  biographic^  sketch  which  deserret  to  be  widely  etn 

Seldom  do  personal  and  prirate  memorials  of  this  Kind  oonTty  laors  dinit  and  ptaoHsal 


M  It  if  a  biographical  sketch  which  deserret  to  be  widely  eireolated  Itor  the  ol^feets  of  sptattaal  ttMiViI* 
■MB.    Seldom  do  personal  and  prirate  memo  •--**■- 
Ibt  imitation  and  Btady.'*— Literary  Oaxetlt. 

London :  Pbwtbbss  and  Co.,  4  Are  Maria-lane. 

AN    ELEDANT    SERIES    OF    BOOKS, 

ADMIRABLY     ADAPTED     FOR     PRESENTa 

UNIFORMLY     BOUND,     AND    BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUBTBATBD. 

Price  Five  Shillings  each. 

BERTRAM  NOEL  :   a  Tale  for  Youth.     By  R  J.  May,  Author  of  "The 

San^hine  of  Grcystone/'  **  Louis's  School  Days,"  &c.  2nd  edit.    With  ninstrstkms. 
*■  Bertram  Noel  is  au  excellent  story  of  it<«  claM." — AthencBum,  Feb.  12th,  1858. 

THE  SUXSHIXE   OF  GREYSTONE.     A  Stoiy  for  the  Young,    By 

E.  J.  MAY,  Author  of  "  Louis's  School  Days."     Sixth  Edition.     With  lUustratioAs. 
*'  Tho  book  is  j*o  ahsorbinff,  we  put  it  clown  with  regret," — Bentley't  Miscellany, 
••  A  thoroughly  serviceable  book."— 77i«  Critic, 

GRACE   IIAMILTOX'S   SCHOOL-DAYS.      A   Companion  to  "Louis's 

fcjjlio  )l  Days/'  and  "  Sunshine  of  Greystone.'*  By  the  Author  of  "  Amy  Wilton"  and 
"  Helen  liury."     With  illustrutions. 

MAUIAN   FALCONER;  or,  Stars  in  the  Darkness.     By  R  H.  W.     A 

nrilli.int  Tiile,  ably    written,  and  aboundiiijif  in  passages  of  pathos  and  heaaty, 
admirably  adapted  for  a  present.     With  Engraved  Title  and  Frontispiece. 

SLSTER  KATE;  or,  tlio  Power  of  Influence.  A  Book  for  the  Daughters 
ofKn>:laud.  Hy  Julia  Addison,  Author  of  "Evelyn  Lascelles/*  &c.,  &c.  With 
Engraved  Title  and  Frontispiece. 

This  work  has  just  been  introduced  as  a  Prize  Book  into  Harrow  School. 

A  tTii'ai)  Edition  of  the  above  Series  may  be  had  in  Plain  Cloth  (uniform)  without  Ulostrations,  at  Ss.  6d. 

Just  rublishovl,  large  I'iino  ,  price  7s.  6d.,  printed  on  toned  paper,  emhellished  with  an 
Engraved  Title,  rictlily  bound,  gilt  edges,  forming  a  choice  Book 

for  a  Present  at  all  Seasons. 

ECHOES  of  ETERXITY ;  consisting  of  Translations  from  German 
ilynin-writcrs.  with  corresponding  Sentiments  of  Authors  in  onr  I^mgnage,  fto. 
Ky  Uenrieita  J.  Fey,  Author  of  "The  Pastor's  Legacy,"  •'Hymns  of  the 
Keformation,"  &c. 

Just  published,  large  16mo.,  price  2s.,  bound  in  tlotb,  g^t  edges, 

GLIMPSES  of  SUXLIGHT,  being  a  Collection  of  Original  Poema. 

Loudon :  E.  ^lABLBOSOuan  and  Co.,  4  Ave  Maria-Uum.  (219) 
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In  a  few  days  will  be  Published.     8  Vols.    8vo.    Price  338. 

THE  WEITINGS   OF  PATERSON, 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND, 

Upon  the  National  Debt;  on  Taxation;  on  the  Public  Accounts;  on  Banking;  on 
the  Union  of  1706;  on  the  Darien  Colony  and  Colonial  Government;  on  Free,Trad« 
and  Monopoly :  and  on  the  Social  Improvement  of  Scotland. 

AViTH  A  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  Fac-similes  of  hi8  HANDWRmNG. 

Edited  from  MSS.  and  Printed  Tracts  of  1690  to  1717, 


Kv   SAXE  B.iXXISTER,  M.A., 

a  r 

Of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  formerly  Attorney-General  of  New  Sonth  Wales. 


w^^*-^**--*.^^^"w%  ^'^^ 


Also, 

Paterson  on  the  Redemption  of  the  National  Debt  and 

on  Finance.     8vo.     Price  8s. 


Also, 

Paterson  on  the   Legislative   Union  of  Great  States. 

Svo.     Price  78. 


Also, 


Paterson  on  the  Darien  Colony,  on  Attacks  upon  the 

Spanish  West  Indies,  and  on  Colonial  Government.     Svo.     Price  7t. 


Also, 

Paterson  on  the  Social  Improvement  of  Scotland.    8ey). 

Price  7s. 


Also, 

The  Life  and  Trials  of  Paterson.     2  Vols.     12mo. 

Price  10s. 


London  .—JUDD  and  GLVSS,  Xcw  Bridge  Street  and  Gnjs  Im  Road. 
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"raser's  Magazine  for  January,  1860.    2b.  6<L 

Contains — Concerning  Disappointment  and  Succets.  Bj  A.  K.  H.  B. — British 
Kovelists :  Richardson,  Miss  Austen,  Scott. — ^Bisaj  towards  the  8oliiti<m  of  the  Qold 
Qnestion.— By  I'rofessor  J.  E.  Caibnes.  2d  Ptiper.  The  Shakemeriaa  DisooFsry. 
— Holmby  House.  By  G.  J.  Whyte  Mblvillb,  Author  of  "IKgby  Grand.'  Pwt 
XIII. — Conversations  with  Prince  Mettemich.  By  Mi^orNoxL. — ^fiemoin  of  Shdley. 
By  T.  L.  Peacock.  2d  Paper.— Two  Life 'Stories.  By  J.  E.  Jioxsov.— Wheat 
and  Tares.  A  Tale.  Part  I.— The  Literary  Suburb  of  the  Eighteenth  Ceatofy. 
Ko.  I. — Egypt  and  the  Sues  CanaL 

The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.  Essays 

Parochial,  Architectural,  iEsthetical,  Moral,  Sodal,  and  Domestic     Being  a  Seleo* 
tion  from  the  Contributions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  to  "  Eraser's  Magarine.**    9s. 

^ends  in  Council.  Second  Series.  2d  Edit. 

Two  Volumes,     14s. 

friends  in  Council.   First  Series.    New  Edit. 

Two  Volumes.    9s. 

Miscellanies.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  Eingsiey. 

Two  Volumes.    18s. 

Palesr's   Evidences    of  Christianily.      With 

Annotations  by  the  Abohbishop  ow  Dubldt.    9s. 

?aley's  Moral  Philosophy.  With  Annotations 

by  the  Abch  bishop  of  Dublin.    7s. 

3n  the  Study  of  Word  s.  By  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Westminster.     9th  Edition,  Enlarged.     4s. 

k  Select  Glossary  of  English  Words  used 

formerly  in  Senses  different  from  their  Present.     By  the  same  Author.    2d  Edit.    4s. 

Vlajor  Hodson's  Twelve  Years  of  a  Soldier's 

Life  in  India.  Edited  by  his  Brother,  the  Rev.  Geobob  H.  HODSOii,  M.A.  drd  Edit., 

with  Additions.     lOs.  6d. 

The    Good    News  of    God.       Sermons   by 

Ckables  Kinosley,  Chaplain  inordinary  to  the  Qneen.    2d  Edition.    6§. 

IVEisrepresentation.     A  Novel.     By  Anna  H. 

UBCRr,  Author  of  "  Frionds  and  Fortune."    Two  Volnmci.    Tsi. 

A.ggesden  Vicarage ;  or  Bridget  Storey's  First 

Charge.     A  Tale  for  the  Young.    Two  Volumes.    9s. 

rhe  Old  Goal  Pit ;  or.  Adventures  of  Bichard 

Boothby  in  Search  of  liis  Own  Way.    A  Story  for  Boys.    By  B.  J.  Mat,  Author  of 

*'  Louis's  School  Days."    With  Frontispiece.     4s.  6d. 

Ihe  Nut-Brown  Maids ;  or,  the  First  Hosier 

and  his  Hoscn.     A  Family  Chronicle  of  the  Days  of  Queen  ElisabetlL 

London  :  JOHX  W.  PAKKER  and  SON,  West  Strand.   (216) 
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In  One  Handsome  Vol.     Printed  in  Old-face  Type.    Crown  Sto.     7s.  6d.  Cloth  Anti^ae. 

THE  DIVIDE  LIFE  IN  MAN. 

Fourteen  Disconrses  by  the  Rer.  Baxdwht  Bbowk,  B.A , 

The  early  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  present  to  ns  man,  made  after  the  fana^  of  Ood,  a  Ete 
The  last  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  present  to  ns  man,  partaker  of  the  Divine  natoie,  sad  tki 
Divine  life,  in  heaven.  The  links  which  connect  the  two  are  the  fall,  and  the  redemptioii  whiekiibf 
Christ  JcsuH. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  Work  is  to  trace,  rather  in  a  suggestive  than  in  a  formal  wsy,tb 
method  of  this  progress,— the  way  of  the  Father  in  the  development  of  the  Divine  life  in  the  huniB  waL 


In  Two  Volumes.    8vo.    10s.  each. 

The  OUTLINES  of  THEOLOGY  ; 

or,  the  General  Principles  of  Bevealed  Religion 
bri«  fly  stated.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Families 
and  (Students  in  Divinity.  By  the  B«v.  J  axis 
Clabk. 

**  Clear  in  its  style,  distinct  in  the  enunciation  of 
its  views,  evangelical  in  its  spirit,  partaking 
largely  of  the  excellencies  of  the  older  theology, 
with  a  somewhat  greater  freedom  than  that 
theology  sanctioned,  it  is  well  fltted  to  instruct 
and  Ic^  on  the  mind  into  yet  larger,  more  con- 
secutive and  profoimd  views  of  God's  economy 
than  are  prevalent  among  us." — £clectic. 

This  day  is  published.    8«.  6d.,  Cloth  Extra. 

The  HOMILIST  for  1869.     Being 

Vol.  1.  of  the  New  Scries  [Vol.  VIIL  from  com- 
mencement]. 

%•  A  few  Complete  Sets  of  the  first  Seven  Vols, 
may  be  had  of  the  Publishers.    85s. 

Nearly  ready. 

Au  ANALYTICAL  INDEX  to  the 

First  Seven  Volumes  of  *•  The  nomiliat,"  prepared 
et^pecially  in  Six  Divisiomt,  to  facilitate  reference 
to  anv  Text,  Homily,  Topic,  Doctrine,  Criticism, 
&c.,  m  the  "Work. 

N.B. — "  Homilist**  Subscribers  are  respectfully 
renniided  that  the  Subscription  for  1859  teruiinatcs 
this  month.  The  I*ublisher8  will  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive renewals  for  1860,  and  will  send  the  work  in 
Monthly  Numbers  or  Quarterly  Parts,  direct  ftom 
the  Oflice,  post  free,  for  7s.  6d.  per  annum. 

This  day  is  published.     3s.  6d.  Cloth.    Revised 
and  enlargred  Edition. 

HYMNS  &  SPIRITUAL  SONGS 

for  all  Hours.  By  J.  D.  Hui^l,  B.A.,  Vicar  of 
Wickhambrook,  Suffolk. 

Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  Cloth. 

CLAUDIUS ;  or,  the  Messenger  of 

Wandsbeck  and  his  Message. 

**We  like  Continental    oiography  better    than 
Continental  theology,  and  therefore  welcome  the 

£  resent  volxmie,  which  is  fraught  with  much  that 
I  novel,  instructive,  and  interesting.  The  subject 
of  it  has  been  hitherto  all  but  unknown  in  England, 
but  this  publication  will  suffice  to  lift  him  up  into 
general  notice,  and  command  for  him  the  atten- 
tion which  is  dne.*'— British  i>tandnrd. 

SOCIAL     RELIGION     EXEM- 

PLIFIED.  By  Rev.  Matthias  Maurick,  bom 
1684.  Messrs.  Ward  &  Co.  have  in  the  press  a 
cheap  and  neat  reprint  of  this  unique  and  most 
instructive  work  on  the  Constitution,  Government, 
Ac,  of  a  Christian  Church.  With  Notes,  Bio- 
graphical Sketch,  &c.,  by  Rev.  T.  Nicholas,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  and  Church  History,  A^c.,  Car- 
marthen College.  The  volume  will  be* ready  early 
in  January,  ISttO. 

"That inimitable  book,  « Social  ReUgion  Exem- 
pufled,*  a  work  every  professing  Christian  ought 
to  readj  and  which,  having  begun  to  read,  he  will 
never  lay  aside  toll  he  has  finished  it."— ^.  A. 
Jamr/s  Chunk  Jfe»»6er«'  Guide.  \ 


Ninth  Thousand.    One  Guinea. 

COBBIN'S  CONDENSED  COM- 

MENTART,  and  Family  Expo<dtioii  of  ths  Hoir 
Bible.  Containing  the  moat  approved  Readkil 
and  Marginal  References,  with  upwards  of  10,000 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  selected  firomtbe 
Works  of  eminent  Biblical  Wntervof  all  A|«, 
Countries,  and  Denominations,  accmnpanied  with 
brief  Reflections  for  the  Family  and  the  Closet  Ii 
One  Vol.     Small  4to.      1400  pp.     With  Maps  icd 

**  Only  one  of  many  executed  by  Mr.  Cbbbii,  M 
it  is  the^rs^  and  the  best. »» 

*'  It  bids  fair  for  a  long  time  to  mabrtaia  id 
ground  a^inst  all  comers.  *' 

**  He  will  be  an  able  man,  as  well  as  abold,  vte 
will  attempt  an  improvement  upon  it  for  a  gew> 
ration  to  come.  "—Cftr^^fioM  Witmeu. 

In  Ftp.  8vo.     Is.  6d.  Cloth. 

MY  GERMAN   SCHOOI^  and 

SCHOOLMASTERS  :    an  Autohiographicsl  Me- 
moir.   By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Mak.x,  of  Cowea. 

2nd  Thousand.  Fcp.  Svo.     as.  6d.  Goth. 

OLIMPSES  of  GREAT  MEN;  or, 

Biographic  Thoughts  of  Moral  Manhood. 

"  We  should  like  to  see  piles  of  this  little  voItobs 
on  cvtry  raUwuy  book-stall.  There  would  betlua 
some  assur.ince  that  England  had  passed  the  s|« 
of  i'ilellectual  puerility."— TTie  JiomiUtt. 

8d,    aoth. 

The  SABBATH;  Its  Origin,  Obli- 

ition.  Character,  and  Adi 
onw  W.  Johnston,  A.B. 


5 ation.  Character,  and  Advankiges.    By  the  Ber 

*'  We  have  more  than  usual  satia&ctloB  inhrinf- 
ing  thi*  excellent  little  b«x)k  before  the  notice  of 
our  rtaders.  Without  pretending  to  exhaust  the 
subject,  it  is  quite  suffioieut  as  a  in»""jJ  on  ill 
the  points}  embraced.  "—PairivU 

"  This  i^  R  tractate  on  the  origin,  obUgatioii, 
charantcr.  and  advantages  of  the  Lord*  Dsy* 
which  is  eminently  fitted  to  instruct  and  edify,  and 
as  such  deserves  an  extensive  drculatJon."— 
Britimh  StaHdurU. 

2nd  Edition.    A*.  6d.  Cloth. 

CHRISTIAN  EXPERIENCE  in 

its  several  Parts  and  Stages.     By  the  Bev.  J. 
LEiFiniLD,  D.D. 

''These  discourses  are  eminently  adapted  to 
promote  the  cause  of  spiritual  z«ligionm  timet 
like  the  present,  when  multitudes  are  taking  op 
with  a  form  of  godliness  in  place  of  the  life-giTiaf 
and  sanctifj-ing  power  of  the  Gospd.*'— iTs'c*- 
man. 

3s.  6d.    Cloth,  Gilt 

BOTH   SIDES   the  BORDEK  a 

Hundred  Tears  Ago.    Qlimptes  of  Religir?*  Life 
in  the  I,*st  Century.    By  J.  Okwau»  Jacmos, 
kxVCtsLOT  ti<  "  Jesua  onlyi "  **  Theodorw,"  *c. 


London:  ^^ABIi  &  C.O.>  "11  ^^XKroj^RKKt-^ja^. 
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THS  JANUABT   NUXBIB  Or 

:MILLAN'S  magazine  contains  — "Sea  Diamw,  an  Idyll,"  a 
New  Poem.    By  Altsbd  Tbnntbov.     TIm  0(mtiiiiiAti<m  of  "Tom  Brown  at 
**     Cootributionf  by  the  Aathor  of  "Jolm  Hi^Uikz,''  and  \rj  Mm  audnent 
tars. 

HCacmillan  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  and  23  Henrietta  Street,  Coyent  (Maiden, 

London,  W.C.  (218) 


a 


This  day.    Demy  8vo.    New  Edition,  enlarged.    Prioa  8b.    The 
ELLENICS  OF  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR      In  thia  Edition 

■ereral  Poems  are  new,  and  others  hare  been  re -written. 

London :  U.  OaimN  k  Co.;  Edinborgk:  J.  KiOHOL.  (217) 


1 


Now  ready.    IMce  6«.    Crown  8to.  Cloth. 
NDEPENDENCY  IN  BEISTOL.  With  Brief  Memoriak  of  its  Chmches 

and  Pastors.    By  Rev.  M.  Cabtok. 
London :  Wabd  k  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow.     Brittol :  IIaok,  Wina  Street.    (US) 

Now  ready.    Second  Thousand.    806  pp.    Prioa  8b.  6d.  doth  Extra, 
mHE  WAY  HOME.    By  the  Rev.  Charlb  Bulloce. 

•■  Tb«  belt  work  I  ercr  iMd  on  the  inimitable  Pnmbleof  theProdlcBl  800.**— Jbv.  Otmam  JTcpvA,  DJK 

**  We  have  leldom  met  with  an  exporitiim  eootainlnff  sooh  sa  amount  ot  acwmd  trWMlkel  dlTiattj* 
angled  with  equal  force  and  fcUcitj  to  the  heart  and  coMeteaee  of  flu  nadar.    If  It  flNSls  with  a 


ire  of  tnocese  at  all  oommensnrate  with  its  merits  It  wiU  paas  tkiMfh  amny  KdlMons.'^— IWe 
Morning  Advmtiatr, 

London :  Wbbthbik,  Maointobh  &  Hcnrr,  2i  FstemoBter  Row.       (880) 

RAWDOX  HOUSE,  HODDESDON,  HERTS.    The  Pupila  connected 
with  the  above  Establishment  for  Toung  Ladies,  will  re-assemble  after  the  Christ- 
mas Vacation,  on  Monday,  the  23rd  of  Janoary. 

For  Terms  and  Particulars  apply  to  the  Principals,  Mesdames  Eujs,  Jacksoit,  and 

Stickney.  (222) 

To  be  published  immediately.    A  Library  Edition  of  the 

COLLECTED    WORKS  OF  THE  LATE  J.  A.  JAMES.      Edited  by 
His  Son.    Vol.  I.     Sermons  —  some  of  which  have  never  before  been  published. 
Crown  8vo.     Price  Ts.  6d.  Cloth. 

London  :  Haittltok,  Adams  k  Co.;  Birmingham  :  HuBSOV  k  Son.        (225) 


e(»ISUlVIPtlON  & 


THIRTY-SECOND  EDITION,  (Thirty-second  Thousand,)  of  Mr.  Gborob 
Thomas  Conoeete's  Work,  showing  the  Caoses,  Symptoms,  Progress,  and  only 
successful  Treatment,  with  recent  highly  interesting  cases  of  One,  P<it  free  for  Five 
Stamps,  from  the  Author,  Coombe  Lodge,  Peckham,  S.E.  N.B. — At  home  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  Mornings  until  Twelve  o'Clock,  and  at  other  times  by  appmnt- 
ment  only. 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  A  CLERGYMAN  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

"  Par»on4$^,  near  H 

"  Dear  Sir,— Althou(?h  personally  nnknown  to  you,  I  cannot  but  state  [ttom  ueaat  <rf  mtltadel  the 
benefit  I  have  receired  from  you.  For  yean  I  hare  befn  Batjeet  to  a  serere  pain  in  mv  nasi  on  tudnf 
cold,  with  irriution  of  the  wmdpipe  or  trachea,  prodaoiiiy  a  stoppage  in  spauinff  and  preaehfaiv,  sail 
for  years  I  hare  found  great  benefit  in  this  complaint  firom  your  meoidne.  My  aama  Is  wdl  knomi  to 
many  of  the  Clerfirr ;  I  fihould  not  wiiih  it  to  appear  in  print,  but  yon  are  waleoms  to  aaj  private  oaa  of 


it.    Yours  faithfully,  R.L.,  Incumbent  of ."    Mr.  Comobits  wiU  f^iralik  the  aune  of  this  cwtle- 

man  on  inquiry.  (SIS) 


TBB  ECLECTIC  HONTBLV  4l>V1iItTlSEn. 


^ 


B 


KOnOE   OF  DIVIDlin). 

AUK  OF   DEPOSIT.    (F.-.t*ibIifilie(l    A.t>.    1M4)   Sn.    S    Pmx   Utfl 

'    East.  Losdos,  S.W— WAKRANTS  for  Hip  nAIP-YEARLT  tnlor-CMA 

tMe  of  S  per  Cent,  per  Aimam.  on  l>cpo«t  AcconnU,  to  tbc  3(kh  iivMiit.  win  if  na4 

for  dalivuTj  on  and  ufieT  tbelllli  Juljr,  Aud  payaUs  iiuly  hotvtuis  the  Iisnn  Mri0«MlJ 

Jvne,  1S59.  FETl£il  MOKItlSOK.  H»mt^-i*g  1 

Prospeutiuea  and  Fornia  kant  fWe  on  agqiljDatiua. 


WHITE'S    MOC-MAIN    LEVER    TRUSS 

rt;>  la  allowed  by  upnards  cf  200  MeJlcol  Grntlcmmi  In  tie  the  iDMt  rft« 

SJ9  invMitian  m  the  cumtive  tieHtmvnt  of  HEUXIA.     Tbo  oh  if  *  • 

''^'K  "?'<»?'  "u  o^^"  bnrtrul  id  ita  «0^:U,  ia  li«i«  (midod:   ■  toA  b«s4 

^''  j\  beiiig  iTOTn  rouniltlie  bedv.  v\i\\v  tli«  rxiii'iulvnintttis  t<<>*irT  t*  m^f 

•  ■  bythB  MOC-MAIN  PAD  end  PXTESX  LEVEK,  &ttuia<H[k«n 


I 


n  tit)  forwiirded  by  poit,  on  t.b«  ciicmnfFreniw  vX  tiis  liikty  t«B  i> 

buluw  bba  Lipis  iMmg  wmt  to  tlio 

t^\2  L,      Price  of  a  Single  Tfuas,  Ifla..  Oil.  88*.  PA„  «Bd  3Jt  Od.     PtaW>  1* 
— ^-^^      Price  or  a  Double  Tniis,  31s.  fid..  12*..  Bad  63t  8J.     Pu<tif(  U.  »1- 
Pwt-OIHcQ  Order*  to  bo  made  payable  to  JoKtt  Wnnx.  Pun-OlDea,  PloeMUUj. 
ELASTIC  BTOOSINaa,  S00E8.  ENCE  CAPS,  EM. 

Tbe  uaterial  of  which    these  are  made    in  TfRaniiiioiiilHl    b;   tha    fknUr  M  i» 
peculiarly   ELASTIC   and    COMPBES^IBLE,    ariLl    Ibn   l>nn  inrnntlHii   for   git 
efficient  and  pennanent  mipport  in  all  f»*ea  of  WKAKNE^  and  SWKLLIXO  of 
LE03,   VAIilCOSE   YEtXS.    SPRAINS,    L.:.       It   U    iiorucu,  ll]jht  (a    UMo^   taJ 
ineipenaive,  and  i»  drawn  pu  Ulie  an  ordinary  »luckiii|r.     I'rlia^  tntaa  7*.  IM  t-i  Ifi*.    "^ 
Postage,  6d. 

JOHHWHTTE,    lUKUFACTintTB,   SSS   FICCASIILT.   UnTDM. 


:    PROF(S«l»X  ASD   TUG    FUBUC 


MURRAY'S    PURE    FLUID    MAGNESI 


ESMJ 


I 


a  jirevmit  tntvEtinal  Cunentliun*  of  Calvinod  UainiiBUt,  anil  tlu  DftluuMtac 
oTAUnliea. 

3y  nij  Patanted  pmceMu  [ISQbl,  the  »!hiauij  at  luy  Kv-oU'liaiiBifil  Raid  ii  i*- 
doubkd  for  AciiliticK,  Gant,  Oravfl,  and  tndiKwliun. 

^  .B.— .Sold  by  H.iHCLiV,  EuwlKQa.  SvmKI,  Air  ;  min  by  all  Drauvirta  nf  nr^b  ■ 
and  by  Uaclet  JL  Sou,  Wolverliamjiiin)  and  Loncb>iL  JaUES  HOiUUT,  Jl.ft 

^__^ ^!t 

LE.\'S  AIUJLNETUVS 

WHOOPING  -  COUGH      EMULSION 

AND    GOUT    AND    RHEUMATIC    PILLS. 

FE  Mil.  AHEENETnT. Tblll  RTlol   (M'ri      -ll'liTJlb  mnirh    Sad  H 

ninniicr,  HI.-,  ntitwltlmliiudins,  n  n 

rally  iwlinMrtUiUgoil  Ibiit  (be  nbuvi. 


•ft»M  «nnpl.inti.    Tbov  «re  i.r^portJ  fW-ni  ll  -lulr  br  Ui«  I-io 

Mr.  0.  Lui,  oflABoothStrwet.  Walmirtl.,  Mr  .'    [■.  i  -i-s/mUtttim,m 

«A,*r-^    i;iLL9.talwi«,«7id.«n.ll.   i ;      ...i  ■.-^  •-  «r.l««a  W  •?  » 
Htdleine  Vender,  Uiran^  HtMn.  U*rcl*7.  06  IVriDBrfoD  aintt.  Lindan. 
«.B— TUe  I'llU  WBl  frM  bjr  pwt  fur  S  m  1 1  pxtj^a  fUnpt. 
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ORD,   WORCESTER,   AND  WOLVERHAMPTON   RAILWAY 

COMPANT. 


_  ^  The  Direetors  are  prepared  to  reoeiTe  appUcatioas  for  perpelnal  DEBENTURE 
DDCK,  which  has  been  created  under  the  powers  of  the  Companj's  Act  of  1866,  Air  the 
■rpof^  of  paying  off  and  extinguishing  the  mortgage  debt  of  the  Companj. 

The  Stodc  haa  a  fixed  and  perpetual  yearly  di? idend  or  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^ 
m  eent.  per  annum ;  and  such  dividend  or  interest  is  a  first  charge  npoa  the  tolls  and 
Kdertaking,  and  has  priority  of  payment  OTer  all  other  diTidendSi  or  any  other  Stock 
^  Shares,  whether  ordinary,  preference,  or  guaranteed. 

Any  amount  of  Stock,  not  being  the  fraction  of  a  jS,  ean  be  subscribed  for. 

Interest  will  commence  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  money  by  the  Company, 
■d  will  be  paid  half-yearly,  on  the  15rh  January  and  the  16th  July,  for  half-years  to 
ftil  Deeember  and  80th  Jane  respectively,  1^  warrants  on  the  Company's  Bankers,' 
lUdi  will  be  sent  to  the  address  of  each  registered  proprietor. 

Applications  to  be  sddrMsed  to 
Company's  Offices,  Worcester,  W.  T.  ADOOCK,  Seexetary. 

22nd  June,  1859.  (67) 


EAIR  DESTROYER— 248  High  Holbom.     ALEXANDER  ROSS'S 
DEPILATORY  remores  superfluous  hair  fhwi  the  foee,  neck,  and  ann%  without 
11117  to  the  skin.    Price  8s.  6d.,  sent  ftee  in  plain  oorers  for  60  stamps.     Cantharidss 
a  sore  restorer  of  the  hair,  8s.  fid.,  free  for  64  stamps^  per  post,  im  {uaia  ooren. 


t 


HAIR  DYE,  248  High  Holbom  .(oppodta  Daj  and  Maztm's). 
ALEXANDER  ROSS'S  Liquid  Dye  is  easily  appUed  with  a  oonb  or  brash;  pro- 
hNing  light  or  dark  colours.  Sold  at  8s.  6d. ;  tent  free  in  phiin  oorm  for  64  stsiips. 
Prirate  rooms  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  the  charges  fery  modmte.  (76) 


THE  HAIR  AND  TOILET.— CHURCHER'S  TOILET  CREAM 
maintains  its  superiority  for  imparting  richness,  softness,  and  fragrance  to  the 
lair,  a8  well  as  being  a  most  economical  article.  Price  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  and  6s.  Hovenden's 
Glycerine  Soap  softens  and  beautifies  the  skin,  4d.  and  6d.  per  cake.  Batchelor's 
nstantaneous  Columbian  Hair  Dye  is  the  best  extant,  4s.  6d.,  7s.,  and  14s.  per  packet. 
k>ld  by  Hair  Dressers,  and  at  R.  HOVENDEN'S,  No.  5  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W., 
nd  57  &  58  Crown  Street,  Finsbory,  KC.  N.B. — Wholesale  warehouses  for  India 
tubber  and  other  Combs,  Brushes,  and  General  Perfumery. — Established  upwards  of 
EC  years.  (64) 


BROWN   &  POLSON'S 

PATENT    CORN     FLOUR. 

'referred  to  the  best  Arrow-root.     Delicious  in  Puddings,  Custards,  Blancmange,  Cake, 

kc.f  and  especially  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  Ohildren  and  Invalids. 


The  Lanckt  states —  *' THIS  LS  SUPERIOR  TO  ANTTHIKO  OP  THE  KIKD  KKOWN." 

Trade  Mark  and  Recipes  on  each  Packet  of  4oz.,  Soz.,  and  I60S. 

)btain  it  where  inferior  articles  are  not  substituted,  from  Family  G(rooen^  Cbemiftf» 

Confectioners,  and  Com  Dealers. 

Paisley,  Dublin ;  77a  Market  St ,  Manchester;  and  28  IromnoDger  Lane,  London. 

(71) 
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THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR  INDIGESTION  ! ! ! 


NORTON'S    CAMOMILE    PILLS 

Are  confidently  recommended  as  a  rimple  but  certain  remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  if 
the  canse  of  nearly  uU  the  diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  bein^  a  Medicine  so  nniformlj 
grateful  and  beneficial,  that  it  is  with  justice  called  the  "  Natural  Strengthener  of  the 
Human  Stomach."  Norton's  Pills  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  general  aperient,  ii« 
mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  dov 
bear  testimony  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  l|d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  lis.  eaich  in  every  town  in  the  country. 

Caution. — Be  sure  to  ask  for  Norton's  Pills,  and  *do  not  be  persuaded  to  purehiH 

the  various  imitations. 


A  CLEAR  COMPLEXION ! ! ! 


a-  o  XD  p^ie,  E  "y  s 

EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

Is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beautifying,  and  Preserving  the 
Skin,  and  giving  it  a  blooming  and  charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  remove 
Tan,  Sunburn,  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  Balsamic  and  Healing  qualities,  render  the  Skis 
soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &c.,  clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or  eniptioB, 
and  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time,  the  skin  will  become  and  continue  soft  and 
smooth,  and  the  complexion  perfectly  clear  and  beautiful. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine  Venders  and  Perfumers. 


FOE  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  A^'D  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 


GOUT   AND   RHEUMATIO    PILLS 

Are  a  certain  and  safe  remedy.  They  restore  tranquillity  to  the  nerves,  give  tone  to 
the  stomach,  and  strength  to  the  whole  system.  No  othi^r  Medicine  can  be  compared  to 
these  excellent  Pills,  as  they  prevent  the  disorder  from  attacking  the  stomach  or  bead, 
and  have  restored  thousands  ft-om  pain  and  misery  to  health  and  comfort. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Venders,  at  Is.  l^d.,  or  2s.  9d.  per  Box. 

INFLUENZA,  COUGHS,  AND  COLDS. 


SIMOOS  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED 

Is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  relief  of  persons  soffering  fro** 
Influenza.  The  first  two  doses  generally  arrest  the  progress  of  this  distressing  oomplaiBt, 
and  a  little  perseverance  completely  removes  it.  Children's  Coughs,  as  well  as  recent 
ones  in  Adults,  will  be  removed  by  a  few  doses  (frequently  by  the  first),  and  Afthmatie 
persons,  who  previously  had  not  been  able  to  lie  down  in  bed,  have  received  the  utmost 
benefit  from  the  use  of  Simco's  Essence  of  Linseed. 

Sold  by  all  Medicme^eii^eT^,  \xv^^\.^X«i^«X  \%.\\^.^sA<U.%d.  «aeh.    (200) 


■ttonery  at  BMtonable  Prieei,  kt  O.  Buaar^  16B  Fntdnrth  Stntt,  fiC. 

G.     BLIGHT, 

S'MI!VB!&,    ISCXDnUBXiniDBfi,    XTiS.« 
leS    FENOHVBOH    BTBEET,    LONDON,    RO, 
I  aray  Dawriptlon  of  SUtiosBrr  and  Aoocnnt  Boob,  ftt  Iba  lomrt  poMtUa 
Fricei  for  Oood  Mfttmuls  ud  WorkmaiuUp,  (SaS) 

ENFIELD     PATENT     STARCH 

■ly  Stardi  oMd  in  Her  HaJettT'i  Laimdi7.  AnduMMMmpitndplMlPutlMHW 
dng  uid  offering  for  Sale  an  ImiUtion  of  tb*  Olonfiald  Steoh.  w*  iMm^rMntiOB 
hutiMDen  to  be  carefal,  when  porchum^  to  (M  tW  tlM  woad  OLIUinSIiD  ta 
Rkcket,  to  copy  which  u  Felony. 

WoTHEBSFOOK  t  Co.,  Olugow  and  Loodon.  (>ST) 

■  tebt 

PHILLIPS   AND   COMPANY. 

TEA  MTERCHANTS, 
8  King  William-street,  0it7>  Londoa.  &0. 
MBg  Ueeful  CongDD  Tom    -    Zs.  8d ,    Zd.  lOd.,    St.,    Sk  Sd^    fc  4d. 
lohongTeafl  ■    Ss.  6d.,    St.  Sd.,    Si.  lOd.,  ud  4*. 

>Bm»         ....    li.,   II.  2d.,   !■.  8d.,    lt.4d.,    U.ad.,  *la.U. 

A    PBICB  CuRRIST   FRIE.      8ua4HI  At   llAKKIT   FmICBI. 

LllPS  »nd  Co.  icnd  all  GOODS  CARRIAGE  FREE  by  thdr  own  Vans 
Bight  Miles  of  No.  8,  King  'William-etreet,  City;  and  Mnd  Tbh,  Cofftci,  and 
3aiTiige  Free  to  any   Railway  Slalion  or  Market  Town  in  Bujj^land,  if  to  tbe 

40s.  or  upwards.  (23H) 

BENSON'S   WATCHES. 

MANUFACTORY!    S3  and  34  LUDGATE  HILL.  LONDON,  B.a 
ESTABLISHED  17«. 

BEFIOIT'S  LASTS  flOLS  WATCE. 
<■  Eiqniutc  utlitic  FrUok  Id  oniuiwBtttlaii, 
mcchanum  in  Blructurt."— V*ni»B  I'stl. 

S,  T.  10,  U,  SO,  and  26  Onhuu  tub. 

BEM80ir8  dEHTIBKAl'a  GOLD  WAIflH. 

"ALL  ibat  can  bv  4»<lTe<l in  flulih,  Uitc.  mil  iladiiii  "     Ctuh 

9,  B,  10,  18,  18,  M,  W  aad  SO  OoIimu  tub. 

BIHSOITB  FBKBEliTATIOB  BOLD  WATCH. 

"  EiccllcDCt  of deilgnuiil  pa^Maala-*aikmMialilf.-~lfiiminf 

Chrontflt.         20,  SS,  30,  85  and  40  ObIibu  cuh. 

BENSOITS  BILTEB  LSTBB  WAT0HX8. 
' '  Lnrt  notUag  U  be  dednd  bat  Uw  noMj  to  ba;  tlwB  villi.*' 
—SMndard.    4^  (^  g   g^jQ,  13  »iid80aala*««eacli. 

BEVSOV'S  SILTXB  KOBIZOKIAI,  WATOE. 

"  A  food  Wdlcb  wltbouC  piTliiir  im  eiorbltaat  tiriee*— TWanwaJt. 

S,  8,  4,  0.  e,  T  U><1  S  Onlneaa  will. 

BKirsOS'B  IIEV  nXirSTKATXD  OiXACOan  CTyATPHBB. 


ffHE  BCLSeriC  MOKTHLT  ADVERTISSB. 


JUST     PUBLISHED. 


Foolfcap  Bto,,  Cbth,  price  Si.  Od^  - 

COUNT  CAVOUS.    Hia  life  and  Career.    A  com- 

plete  Biography  of  ilut  omiatnt  SUionum  vp  to  tbo  protont  time. 

Three  Voli.,  %90.,  price  82e., 

THE  WRITINGS  OF  PATERSON,  Founder  of  the 

Benk  o#  BngUad,  upon  the  Ketionml  Debt;  on  Tuatioii ;  on  the  PnbUe  Aoeoati; 
on  BenkiBgi  on  the  Union  of  1706;  on  the  Derien  Colony  end  Oohmial  Gofoih 
Bent;  on  fVee  Tiede  and  Mommoly;  and  on  the  Social  Improvement  of  8eil- 
land.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Aathor  and  Fae-iimilee  of  hia  Handwriting.  MM 
from  MSS.  and  Printed  TracU  of  1890  to  1717.  By  Saxx  Bakiostsb,  ILA.,  of 
Qneen's  CJoUegeb  Oxford,  and  formerly  Attomey-Geoeral  of  New  Sooth  Walea 

THE  ECLECTIC.    A  Monthly  Review  and  Miscel- 

lany.    Price  li.  6d. 

COKTBVTfl  OV  nBBTTiLBT  FtflCBSB:— 


AnBchar,  the  Apostle  of  the  North. 

The  Old  Mulberry  Garden  and  the  Modem 

St.  Jamet  Park.    By  W.  Thombunr. 
Pages   tmm  my   Diary.     By    FredriokA 

Bremer. 


The  Fate  of  Sir  John  Yfuklin. 
John  Angell  Jamea.— In  Memoriam. 
RerivaU.    By  W.  Arthur. 
Finanoial  Reform. 
Brief  Notices  of  Recent  Publicationa. 


Fcp.  8vo.,  price  2f.  6d., 

THE  WEAVER'S   FAMILY.      By  the  Author  of 

'<  Dives  and  Lazarus/'  "  A  Tale  for  the  Pharisees/'  &c 

Pop.  8vo.a  Cloth  limp,  ^rice  Is., 

THE    POPE'S   DREAM.     A  TaJe   of  the   Lower 

Begions.    By  THOMAS  Plummbb. 

CoxTxiTTs.— Joomey  to  PaadcmoDlum— The  Nun*i  Confe88ion->The  Priett^s  OonfleKioB— The  Mad 
Patriot— The  Dream  within  a  Dream-^The  Fatet-^Vnlcan'a  Snodthy— Pandora's  Box^Elyiiam 
—The  Song  of  Rhsdamanthxis. 

LECTURE  ON  ROMANS.    Critical,  Expositoiy,  and 

Practical.  By  the  Bev.  T.  G.  Hobtok.  Every  month,  in  the  OoaumMtuaaxmAL 
Pvif  IT.  A  cnnent  Kmnber  sent  post  free  for  Six  Stmnpe.  London  i  Jvu)  and 
Glam,  New  Bridge  Street  and  Gray's  Inn  Bead. 

CrowB  8vo.    800  pp.    Price  5s. 

ARCHIPPTIS;    ox,  the  Christian  Ministay.     In  A 

Belief  of  Letters  to*  Young  Minlrtor.    By  Pabwb  EMEnmra. 


London :  Jotd  &  Glabb^  "Sw  "BtiS^^  ^\xftfc\»  laA^tsw^  %\sssi^^»A. 


f  Hfi  fiCLtiCnC  ItOKTSLt  ADYttBtlBlS. 

■ 

Foi».8?o.    Price  2f.  6d.  CMb.  Gill  •dfM. 

[ONA ;  or  the  Early  Struggles  of  Christianity  in  Scot- 

Itnd.     By  the  Btr.  J.  H.  Wiuoir»  kite  of  AiNvdiM*    llttk  FrontiefleM. 

Crown  8vo.    Price  6d. 

PKITDENCE;    or,    the    Philosophy  of  Toulh.     A 

Lectnre  to  Toang  Hen.    By  the  Bev.  Nobxak  Gujgy  Cirdiit 

Fcp.  8vo.    Price  6d. 

THE  Rbv.  ANGELL  JAMES.      "The  Triumphant 

Career,  end  its  PeaceM  Goie/'  A  Sermoii  on  the  Deeitti  «f  the  Ber.  J«  A*  Jiiilt- 
By  the  Bev.  A.  Qobdok. 

8vo.    Price  28. 6d.,  Cloth  Qflt, 

EMMANTJEL.    By  the  Bev.  Joseph  Fabkh*  Author 

of  "Helpe  to  Tmth  Seekers."    This  voliime  eonrifti  of  paeMfte  tnm  InetMii 

on  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

8yo.,  price  6s.,  Cloth  Antique^ 

A    TOLUME    OF   SERMONS.     By  the    Bey   E. 

Paxton  Hoop. 

^'Men  who  dte  the  nainei  of  mch  gpeeolators  •■  Eiffel  sad  VIehts  hi  the  00^^  gliiisHj  aaki  e  sotry 
bosineaB  of  preaching.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Mr.  Hood.  He  Is  neitlier  ooid  aor  trittaf ;  1m  Is  always 
fntre  end  earnest.  He  spares  no  pains  to  compel  his  readers  to  anderstaad  sad  to  rssllw  whstae 
designs  to  communicate.  Hit  reason,  his  Imaglnatioii,  aad  his  psarioas  are  all  la  Yteoroas  aotiaiw  aads 
hia  manner  is  perhaps  adapted  to  a  coming  state  of  thought  aad  tasta  la  regard  to  whM  [Hsaiililin  uoalda 
be.    Certainly  these  are  very  able  discourses  of  their  kind.— ^»<»«A  Quarterlj/  Sevisw, 


IX    THE    PEESS. 


Demy  Bvo. 

GOVERNMENT    UPON    FIBST    PBIN0IPLE8. 

By  John  Gbossxtte. 
Crown    Bvo.     Price   28*   6d. 

THE    PEERAGE   OF    POVERTT.    Second  Series. 

By  Rev.  E.  Paxton  Hood. 

HINTS    FROM    THE    DAWNINO; 

Or  the  Creation  Story  Considered  under  the  Laws  of  Light  and  Motion.    Sect.  1.— The 
Cause  of  the  Diurnal  Motion  of  the  Earth.     By  Edwabd  Dnrau. 

Fcp.  8vo 

"AFTER  MANY  DAYS."    A  Temperanoe  TUe. 

Pep.  8vo.    Price  5i. 

ALBAN;  A  Narrative  Poeat 

London:  JUDD  &  GLASS,  New  Bridge  Street^  and  Gray's  Inn  Boad. 
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The  STAR  LIFR  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  was  founded  in  the  Year 
1843. 

The  advantages  it  offers  to  Assurers  include  all  the  benefits  whidi  hare 
been  developed  during  the  progress  of  the  system  of  Life  Assurance. 

BONUS. — Three  distinct  calculations  have  been  made  with  a  view  of 
appropriating  the  surplus  sum  or  profit  arising  from  the  operations  of  the 
Society.  At  the  last,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1859,  the  Actuair 
reported  that,  after  putting  by  £18 0,3 79  ISs.  lOd.  as  a  reserve  for 
future  contingencies,  there  was  available  for  division  £67,347  168,  9d.; 
and  the  following  Tables  will  show  the  practical  effect  of  this  and  prcTious 
divisions  at  the  ages  specified  : — 


Age  at 
Entrance. 

Sum 
Assured. 

Amount  paid  to 
the  Office. 

Bonus  added  to  the 

Sum  assured  in 

Fifteen  Tears. 

Total  amount 
now  paj»hle. 

£ 

£       0.     d. 

4;     8.    d. 

X,         B.      d. 

15 

1000 

24S     15     0 

183     19     0 

1183     19       0 

20 

1000 

280      0     0 

190     12     0 

1190     12      0 

25 

1000 

819      7    6 

201     12     0 

1201     12       0 

30 

1000 

3G5     12    6 

207       0     0 

1207       0       0 

35 

1000 

419       7    6 

217      0    0 

1217      0      0 

40 

1000 

486     17    6 

236      0    0 

1236      0      0 

45 

1000 

565     12     6 

219      0    0 

1249      0       0 

The  following  are  specimens  of  reductions  in  lieu  of  the  last  Bonus,  for 
Five  Years  ending  1864  :  — 


Rum 
Assured. 

' 

AnnuAl  Premium 

Age. 

Annual 

i  Premiums. 

Eeduction. 

now  payable  for  the 

1 

next  Are  years. 

£ 

£ 

6. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£        8.       d. 

25 

1000 

21 

5 

10 

5 

16 

0 

15       9     10 

i       30 

1000 

24 

7 

6 

6 

13 

0 

17     14       0 

'       35 

1000 

27 

19 

2 

7 

14 

0 

20       5       2       1 

40 

1000 

32 

9 

2 

8 

19 

0 

23     10       2 

1       45 

1000 

37 

li 

2 

10 

8 

0 

27       6       2 

50 

1000 

45 

5 

0 

12 

12 

0 

32     13       0 

55 

1000 

56 

15 

10 

16 

6 

0 

40       9     10 

60 

1000 

72 

7 

6 

21 

2 

0 

51       5      6      ' 

An  inspection  of  tliese  Tables  show  results  which  have  but  few  equals 
in  the  history  of  Life  Assurance ;  and  a  comparison  with  those  obtMned 
during  the  same  term  by  any  similar  Institution  is  invited.  Prospectuses 
and  every  other  inf OTmaliou  m\\  >;><i  i^r^^jct^a^  <3tk.  w^-^Vkatvon  to 

(122)  ye^^^^^'VJ^^^^^ftct^kjw^. 
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nUished  oa  the  let  of  each  Month,  beautifti%  printed^  oopionshr  llliutnted,  and  oon- 
taining  oontributions  fh>m  many  of  the  leMUog  poplar  wntera  of  th«  dajt 

CHE   NATIONAL   MAGAZINE. 

A  NEW  YOLUHB  WAS  COHMBNCBD  ON  THE  IST  OF  VOYKXBKR. 


BE  NATIONAL   MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER  CkMDtaillS^- 

Lord  Palmenton.  By  J.  Bwino  Ritchie — Mj  Margate  Serenade — Loit  and  Found, 
with  two  beautiful  Illustrations — Adele  Dnpaseier.  By  C.  W.  BrOKM — Dr.  Crdy; 
a  Pulpit  Sketch — An  Odd  Fish — Sundown.  By  EnwAXD  ComHO,  Author  of 
'*  Aspects  of  Paris,"  &e.— The  Poetical  Thresher^— The  Legend  of  the  Lotus— The 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Barly  Closing  Motement — ^Doonemouth.  ]^  Qodibat 
TuENKR — Literary  Notices — Progress  of  Seienoe,&Q.  EngraTingsi  Teuth— Deatatus 
— Shipwreck  of  Sindbad— «Qd  Charlemagne  and  the  Saxons— with  appropriate 
Letter-press.  

HE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  for  DEOEMBEB  Ocmtaini:— 

Lord  John  Russell ;  a  Parliamentary  Sketch.  By  J.  Bwmo  Biromx—- A  Growl-* 
A  Life  Picture— Blood  is  Thicker  than  Water— Christmas  Bra— Daate  to  Bsalrioe 
— Down  Among  the  Factories — Ballads — Harry  Leehmere's  Lost  Lots — ^Uttla  Words 
of  Wisdom— Progress  of  Science — ^Bot.  C.  Kingsley ;  a  Pulpit  Sketoh— BJflei^  Bows, 
and  Arrows — Shoeblacks  in  the  ProTinces — Sundown;  a  NoreL  By  'Bdwamd 
CoppiKG — The  Monarch  of  Metals— Literary  Notices — Progress  of  Sofsnoe,  Ae. 
Bngrayings : — A  Noble  Animal — Christmas  Eto— Hospitidity — ^The  BreaUng-up— 
The  Burial  of  Harold— The  Lord  of  Misrule— The  Magio  Lantam. 


HE    NATIONAL    MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY  Ocmtaiiwd:— 

John  Bright ;  a  Parliamentary  Sketch.  By  J.  Kwmo  Rncim — A  Visit  to  Portland 
Gaol— Bad  Temper;  a  Story  for  Children  (illustrated)— Conoeming  Cabs— llie 
Fisheiman  Caught,  By  Edwin  Branthwatt — ^The  Rot.  J.  M.  Bellew ;  a  Pulpit 
Sketch — Sundown ;  a  Koyel.  By  Bdwabd  Copping — The  Heart  of  Commeroa — 1  he 
Story  of  the  Syren,  &c.  Engravings  : — Miitcmal  Education — A  Winter  Scene — 
Incident  in  the  Reformation  at  Pari.s— Grandpapa, 


lie  FEBRUARY  NUMBER  will  contain  a  Sketch  of  BIOHAED 

COBDEN,  M.P.  

Q   the   MARCH   NUMBER   will  be    commenced  a  Tale,  by 

Jony  Saunders,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Love's  Martyrdom,"  entitled  "The  Shadow  lu 
the  House." 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  A  featare  in  this  nu^ftzloe  uro  the  polittc&l  sketches  by  Mr.  Ritchie.    This  month  we  have  Lord  John 
\%^l\  photo:;raphed  from  the  life.    The  amoaut  of  readable  matter  which  is  Intenperscd  with  the  engmvlngs 
far  b«joQd  the  proportion  which  might  be  expected  in  a  peiiodloil  ot  the  pecnliar  description  of  the 
Utional.'  which  exhibits  practised  editorial  6kill."^///fi«/ra/eil  London  y^ews. 

"  The  '  Natiounl  Ma^szine  '  conUins  a  great  variety  of  light  and  arousing  articles— eo  tnnnj,  faideeJ,  that  we 
n  only  find  room  to  advert  to  some  of  the  moat  i>romiDent." — Morning  Star. 

"  The  '  National  MiisHzine  '  contains  good  biographical  articles  on  Lord  John  Rnsaell  and  the  Rer.  Chadce 
ngTiley." — Literary  Gozetfe. 

"  Tnis  comts  fairly  nudcr  the  denomination  of  a  Christmas  nnmber,  and  both  letter-piesa  and  iUnttrmtloiis 
lim  praise.  The  '  Burial  of  Harold  '  is  a  fine  specimen  of  wood-eograTins,  and  in  other  rcipecta  the  part  la 
nost  all  tliat  can  be  wished." —  Weekly  Dispatch. 

**  Mr.  Ritchie  is  improving  the  *  National  Magazine/  not  only  by  the  Tigour  and  ability  of  Ua  own  ortirlee, 
t  by  the  more  careful  attLntion  which  is  paid  to  the  details— literary,  artistic,  and  mcchauienl— of  the  pnbll. 
lion.** — Sunday  Times. 

**  Tbe  '  National  Magazine  '  for  the  present  month  contains  a  number  of  short  and  rwj  nndahle  pnpen.  We 
nsider  it  at  least  c<]iial  in  its  com|)etitor,  '  Once  a  Week/  both  as  a  pictorial  and  llterarr  work.  Among  other 
I'tn  that  wc  have  rcud  \^it>i  considerable  interest  is  the  grsphic  pulpit  of  the  iter.  G.  Kingfllej.**— O^'flc. 


I/jinloii  :  W.  KENT  &  CO.,  Patcrnostcr-row. 
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THE  HAIR  AND  TOILET.— CHTJRCHER'S  TOIUET  CEEAH 
iwafafaSna  its  ■aperioiity  fbr  imptrtinff  richness,  ■oftnew,  aoid  fragnnoe  to  fk 
H«r,  M  well  M  being  a  most  eoonomical  arti<Je.  Price  Is^  Is.  6d.,  and  6si.  Hovfidfs'i 
Qlyoerine  Soap  softens  and  beautifies  the  sidn,  44*  and  6d.  per  cake.  Batrhiihr'i 
IiM^BiitaneoQaCohimbiaa  Hair  Dye  is  the  best  extant^  4s.  6d.,  78.»  and  14k  per  pstbt 
Sold  by  Hair  Dressers,  and  at  R.  HO  VENDEN'S,  No.  5  Great  Marlboroagh  Straei  W, 
and  57  &  68  Crown  Street,  Finsbory,  E.C.  N.B. — ^Wholesale  warebooses  for  bfi 
Babbw  and  other  Combs,  Brushes,  and  General  Parfumery. — Eatabliabed  upwards  d 
80  years. ^ 

WHITE'S    MOC-MAIN    LEVER   TRUSS 

Is  allowed  by  upwards  of  200  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most  dkOin 
invention  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  a  iteel 
spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects^  is  here  avoided;  a  soft  baadafs 
being  worn  round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVEB.  fitting  with  so  mack 
ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected*  and  may  Iw  worn  doling 
sleep.  A  descriptive  drcular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot 
fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  (urcumference  of  the  body  two  mcba 
below  ih6  hips  being  sent  to  the 

MannflMtiirer,  Xr.  WBITK,  8M  FiMtdUly,  Ttfidw 
Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  Sis.,  268.  6d.,  and  81s.  6d.    Postage  Is. 
Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  Sis.  6d.,  42s.,  and  62b.  6d.    Postage  U.  8d.— 
Post-OfBoe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Johh  White,  Post-OiBoe,  PiocadiUty. 

ELASnO  STOCKINGS,  SOOKS,  KNEE  GAPS.  ETC. 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  fkculty  ss  being 
pemiUarly  ELASTIC  and  COMPRESSIBLE,  and  the  best  invention  for  giring 
efficient  and  permanent  support  in  all  oases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  YABICOSE  VEINS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  It  is  porous,  light  in  texture,  snd 
inexpensive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  Ts,  6d.  to  16s.  etdi. 
Postage  6d. 

JQHV  WHITE,    XARUFACTUBEB,   228   PIGOADILLT,    LOHBOK.       (55) 

LEA^S  ABERNETHY'S 

WHOOPING  -  COUGH     EMULSION 

AND    GOUT    AND    RHEUMATIC    PILLS. 

The  late  Mb.  Absbnstht. — This  great  man,  although  rough  and  eccentric  in  his 
manner,  wasi,  notwithstanding,  a  most  ekilful  medical  practitioner,  and  it  is  now  geae- 
rally  acknowledged  that  the  above  are  the  only  medicines  that  can  be  relied  on  for  caring 
these  complaints.  They  are  prepared  from  the  original  recipes,  solely  by  the  Proprietor, 
Mr.  G,  Lea,  of  1a  South  Street,  Walworth,  Surrey.  EMULSION,  in  bottles,  at  2s.  Sd. 
and  4s.  6d.  PILLS,  in  boxes,  at  7jrd.  and  Is.  l|d.,  and  may  be  ordeied  of  any  Patent 
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ierietc. 

One  Shilling  Quarterlv,  second  to  no  contemporary  in  grasp  of  thought,  vioonr  of  writing,  or 
9  in  the  knowledge  which  it  bringn  to  bear  on  social,  political,  and  economical  questions,  now 
ore  the  world  &s  one  of  the  facts  which  the  advance  of  the  age  has  brought  to  realisation.*'— 

t  new  quarterly  ia  evidently  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  extensive  observation,  of  considerable 
d  of  benevolent  intention?.  Though  it  ranks  amongst  the  cheap  publications  of  the  age,  it  is 
>r,  in  literary  merit  and  valuable  information,  to  similar  woriu  of  far  highor  pretensiooa.  It 
to  charm  by  verbal  descriptions  of  things  as  they  should  be,  but  to  instruct  by  faithfioQ  repre- 
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,  but  with  enlightened  and  philanthropic  views  of  the  several  theories  proponnded*  or  in 

for  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  communi^.**— ^H/isA  3an»tr. 

appearance  of  this  review  justifies  its  name.    It  spcflJu  Meliora  *  better  thinn'  for  the  jpioa* 

>c{al  sci(>nco,  when  its  promoters  can  publish  a  work  of  this  size  and  value  for  a  shillinf  ."^ 

Irer, 

•'  journal  derives  its  inspiration  fh>m  a  class  of  the  community  who  are  honestly  andenergetto^hr 

for  the  social  improvement  of  our  race,  especially  in  one  department  of  social  monk.  "We 
^m.  for  the  purity  of  their  motives,  the  ardour  of  .their  seal,  and  their  self-denying  eflbrts. 
nal  is  worthy  of  their  object,  and  admirably  fitted,  instnimen tally,  to  aceonpUsh  it.— Xai^*< 
I'. 
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Gavoh  Millbb/  the  Rev.  Wiluam  Abkot,  and  nmnaroiu  other  eminent  writen. 

Monthly  Parts,  6d.|  and  Waakly  Nimibsf^  lid. 

liondon  and  Bdinbnrgh :    T.  Nnsov  ft  Sons.    Sabscribars'  Names  recttTed  1^  all 

Booksellers. 

DAinsL  hbrbbbt'b  hthns  and  foxms. 

Hew  Bdit.    %  Vols.    l&no.    7s.  Cloth,  lettaredi  or  separatalfs  al  Ss,  6d»  f«  Vofama. 

HYMNS  and  POEMS,  Doctrinal  and  Experimental,  on  a  Vaiiehr  of 
Snbjects.    Designed  for  those  who  know  the  Flagne  of  their  own  Heart,  and  are 
persuaded  that  Salvation  is  entirely  of  Grace.    By  Dism  Hxbbxbt,  of  Sodbory. 

London :  Socpkik,  Mabhhalt^  ft  Ck>.,  Stationers'  HaU  Court.        (282) 

This  day.    Crown  Sro.    Prioe  7s.  6d.  Cloth. 

THE  Library  Edition  of  the  COLLECIED  W0SEJ3  of  the  late  Ber. 
J.  A.  JAMES.    Edited  by  his  Sov. 

YoL  L  SERMONS.    Some  of  which  hare  bean  kog  out  of  Mnt. 
London:  HA3nT.T0N,  Adahs,  ft  Co.  Birmingham:  Himsoir  ft  Sov.    (280) 

Now  Beady.    One  Tolnme.    Crown  Sro.    Price  5s.  Cloth. 

pYCLOPiEDIA  of  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONa  Bidr  Kise,  PMgxeeB, 
\J  and  Present  Position.  By  the  Rev.  Jomr  LoOAV  AmuK,  Author  of  ^'Breniiiga 
at  Calrary,  and  Homings  at  the  Sepulchre."    With  Cdoored  Vi^. 

Also,  New  Editions  of  the  following  Works,  xadhrm  t— 
CYCLOPEDIA  of  RELIGIOUS  ANECDOTBS.    8a.  6d. 
Dr.  JAMIESON'S  CYCLOPEDIA  of  BELIQIOUS  BIOQBAPHT.    8s.  Od. 
CYCLOPEDIA  of  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS.    8s.  6d.       * 

London  and  Glasgow :  Riohasd  GBlFfnr  ft  Co.  (226) 

J-         M  I  ,  I _         MB ■ 1 T-M— ■— wrr— ^ 

Now  Ready.    Price  78.  6d. 

A  COMMENTARY  on  the  GOSPEL  of  ST.   MARK       By  the  Very 
Rev.  Hasyzy  Ooodwdt,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely,    Intended  for  the  English  Reader, 
and  adapted  for  either  domestic  or  private  ose. 


A 


By  the  same.    Crown  Svo.     12s. 

CO^IMENTARY   on  the  GOSPEL  of  ST.    MATTHEW. 

Cambridge:  DiioSTOir,  Bill,  ft  Co.    London:  Bill  ft  Daldt.      (220) 


Third  Edition. 

LIFE  in  the  SPIRIT.   A  Memorial  of  Rev.  Albxander  Anderson,  MA. 
By  the  Rev.  Norhak  L.    Walksb  DssiBT.      With  Preface  by  Principal 
CuKKnrosAK. 

*'  Tht  work  is  fiill  of  fine  tboogfaU.  and  tht  itoiy  !■  told  With  ttt  srtlitie  ikiU  which  UiluppQjr  b  lomtwluil 
nn  ia  reli^oaa  bi(^;nphT." — T%e  Seketic. 

**  If  the  bloeraphy  of  AlezAoder  Andenon  had  not  been  writtee,  s  Uank  voold  havt  octnmd  ta  Iks  ftsords 
of  Chriittiaa  life  m  this  century. "^P.  Bayne,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  The  Chilstlsn  LUb.** 

''  We  have  Beldom  read  anything  more  telling  and  efibctiTe."— I^  Steord. 

•*  So  rich,  instructive,  and  predoua  in  lu  nuttcrial  and  ityla  b  tlib  tbgnphy,  thai  ws  vtllU  hs  t«y  glai  to 
iM  it  in  an  American  edition.. .  .Few  men  eonld  lo  bappU;r  conblaa  ths  bsaatj  of  a  flnbhsd  M>piBhy  'Vttli 
tb«  ttrengtb  of  quiet  discussion  of  great  truth."— J^eio  rork  Obtervir, 

"Few  abler  attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  dogmM  of  th«  Maariebn  Bebod.  aadyel  Ihsirorit  b 
writUn  in  a  gentle  and  forbearfaig  spirit,  indicative  of  Iraa  ttrenftk.    Ifmot  ^fik§  OnrflAeg. 

London :    J.  Nisbbt  ft  Co.»  21  Bemera'  Street^  W.  (220) 

9th  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.    18ma    8a.  6d.  Bean,  Oilt  edgea» 

ORIGINAL    GOSPEL    HYMNS  and  POEMa       By  John  Kjot. 
TVith  Life  of  the  Author.    By  hia  Bov. 

London ;  Baai^f  MAigHAT.T^  ft  Co.»  StaUonen'  HaU  Court.        (284) 
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BRITISH   EQUITABLE   ASSURANCE 

oo:M:p-Ai.isr"3Z". 


OEOROE  THOMAS  DALE,  Esq.,  Bayswater. 
EDMUND  DUNN,  En.,  Ifighlmiy. 
JABEZ  FIELD,  Eaq.,  ^eekham. 
WILUAH  GOVEB,  E«i.,  Lee  Park,  Kent 


DXBSCT0&8. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON  HARE,  Esq.,  Iiliagtos. 
JOHN  8MITHEB,  Eaa.,  WeUelOM  Sqvaie. 
THOMAS  TIMPSONTBm.,  Lewisham. 
JOSEPH  WA&MINGTON,  E«i.,  Blaekbfeth. 


KAHAaXB  AHD  A0TVA&T. 

WILLIAM  SUTTON  GOVEB,  Esq.,  F.8.8.,  F.I.A. 

AUSXT0X8. 

SAMUEL  BEDDOME,  Esq.,  Mansloo  Hooae.        I        JOHN  LEE  BENHAM,  B«i.,  WifUflit  SInct. 

JOSLAH  CONDEB,  Euq.,  StockwelL 


THE  LONDON  &  WBSTMINSTEB  BANK,  London  Brid««. 

FHYBXOIAir. 
\nLLlAM   MUNK,   M.D.,   F.B.C.P.,  Esq.,  26  Finabury  Place. 

8UBOE0V. 
THOMAS  CABE  JACKSON,  Esq.,  F JLC.S.,  Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place. 


Statement  of  Policies  to  1st  January  in  each  Year. 


Year. 

No.  of  New 

Total  No. 

Amount  of  New 

Total  Amount 

Amount  of  Premiaai 

Policiei  Issued. 

Issued. 

Policies  Issued. 

Issued. 

on  29ew  Polides. 

1856 

1370 

1370 

212,135 

212,185 

• 

7615 

1837 

970 

2340 

163,134 

875,269 

5976 

1858 

856 

3196 

131,791 

507,060 

4&15 

1859 

802 

3998 

137,227 

644,287 

4805 

1860 

972 

4970 

168,204 

812,492 

6002 

MILTON  HOUSE  DAY  AND  BOARDING  SCHOOL, 

Conducted  by  Mr.  G.  C.  DREW. 


**tmm  ttrmU  e4uiuH  yM  f«  a  kilt-Bide,  i»A«ft  I  wiU  peini  ft  tmt  tk»  r%oki  putk  ^  m  •irhttma  sAiMtJM; 
at  ike  Jlrtt  m$e«ut,hmt  «lw  m  n— fA, m  fttf^fM tfgtoilf  pna^eet^ andwttMimu  wwrft  •»  wiryi^  thai  tkekmf^ 
Orpk—t  «M  iM<  mart  ekmrminff.'*—Mu.rou  ov  E>i 


»0CATIOII. 


CoUBSB  OF  Edooation. — ^Biblical  luBtmction — Beading  and  Orthograpby — Pbinaiid 
Ornamental  Writing — Grammar,  Composition,  and  Commercial  Correspondence ;  Aritli- 
metic,  and  tbe  Principles  and  Fjractice  of  Book-keeping — Geograpby,Hi8tor7,  and  Happiog 
— Practical  Geometry,  Mensuration,  and  Algebra — Bhrawing,  Free  Hand,  Geometrical,  and 
Architectural — Vocal  Music,  on  the  Principles  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fia  Method — TheElemeDti 
of  Natural  and  Social  Science. 

TERMS :— Board  and  Education,  including  Eitra  Charges.  Pupils  under  Ten  yesn, 
23  Guineas  per  annum.  Above  Ten,  25  Guineas  per  annum.  Daily  Boarders^  12  to  16 
Guineas  per  annum.  Day  Pupils,  under  Twelve  years,  1  Guinea;  above  Twelve  25fc 
per  quarter.    A  limited  number,  not  embracing  the  entire  course^  15s.  per  quarter. 

FBSVOH,  OSaXAV,  LATIN,  OR  OBSEX,  10s,  PER  aVARISB. 

Pupils  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  School  will  be  accommodated  and  saperinieuM 
uariog  the  mid-day  recesa  ftee  ot  ex^xa^  ^<m^.  %\v!CAt  Vaeations  at  Midsuimnef  s&d 
^^^MgtOMS,     Mr.  D.  ^U  Y>e  |^^  to  ^«a\.  oii  «k^  ^axvct.^  ^V^  \&k)  ^^|^a^^lE^^fsgMQU  hia. 


M>d  Stationery  at  Reasonable  Fzicee,  at  G.  BUGSnra,  168  Fendmrch 

Street,  E.O. 

G.      BLIGHT, 

168    FENOHUBOH    STBEET,    LONDON,    E.O., 

ipplies  eyery   Description  of  Stationery  and  Aoconnt  Booki,  at  the  loweit  ponibla 

Prices  for  Good  MateriaU  and  Workmanship.  (226) 

IMPORTANT  KOHOB. 

SiLENFIELD     PATENT     STARCH 

the  only  Starch  nsed  in  Her  Majesty's  Lanndry.  And  as  some  nnprincipled  Pnrties  are 
w  making  and  offering  for  Sale  an  Imitation  of  the  Qlenfield  Starch,  we  berebj  oaatkMi 
.  our  Customers  to  be  careful,  when  purchasing,  to  see  that  the  word  OLESrlRLD  i» 
each  Packet,  to  copy  which  is  Felony. 

WoTHBBSPOOir  &  Co.,  Glasgow  and  London.  (227) 

LEA'S  ABERNETHrS 

WHOOPING-COUGH     EMULSION 

AND   GOUT   AND    RHEUMATIC    PILLS. 

Thx  late  Mb.  Absbnetht. — Th'is  great  man,  although  rough  and  eeoentrio  in  hie 
■aner,  was,  notwithstanding,  a  most  skilful  medical  pnustitloiier,  and  it  is  bow  gene- 
Uj  acknowledged  that  the  above  are  the  only  medicines  that  can  be  relied  on  for  curing 
eee  complaints.  They  are  prepared  from  the  original  recipes,  solely  hj  tiie  Proprietor, 
r.  G.  Lea,  of  1a  South  Street,  Walworth,  Surrey.  EMULSION,  in  botties,  at  2s.  Sd. 
id  4«.  6d.  PILLS,  in  boxes,  at  7Jd.  and  Is.  l|d.,  and  may  be  ordered  of  any  Pfttent 
edicine  Vender,  tbr()u<?h  Messrs.  Barclay,  95  Farringdon  Street,  London. 

N.B. — The  Pills  sent  free  by  post  for  8  or  14  postage  stamps.  (208) 

BROWN  &  POLSON'S 

PATENT    CORN     FLOUR. 


lie  Lancct  states  — "this  IS  SUPKKlOIl  TO  ANYTHrNO  OF  THE  KIND  KNOWN." 

It  is  respectfully  announced,  that  to  any  application  by  letter,  BBOwy  A,  PoLSOK 
rward  the  address  (for  any  vilhii^eor  town  in  the  Three  Kingdoms),  of  Grocers,  Chemists, 
•.,  who  supply  their  Com  Fiour  at  the  usual  price.  Where  any  similar  article  is  sub- 
ituted  or  forced  into  sale  upon  pretence  of  beinj?  "the  same  thing,"  or  "as  good  as 
EOWN  and  Poij«on's,"  if  the  name,  address,  and  designation  are  kindly  communicated, 
ich  contidence  will  he  prcatly  appreciated. 

BROWN    Si    POLSOX,    Manufacturers   to    Her    Majesty   the    Queen: 

Paisley  ;  and  23  Ironnionpccr  Lane,  London.  (243) 

rllE  IIAIK  AND  TOILET.— CHURCHER'S  TOILET  CREAM 
maintains  its  superiority  for  imparting  richness,  softness,  and  fragrance  to  the 
air,  as  well  as  heiu};  a  most  economical  article.  Price  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  and  68.  Hovenden*s 
lycerine  Soap  softens  and  beautifies  the  skin,  4d.  and  6d.  per  cake.  Batchelor's 
istantaneous  Columbian  Hair  Dye  is  the  best  extant,  48.  6d.,  Ts.,  and  14s.  per  packet. 
)ld  by  Hair  Dressers,  and  at  R.  HOVENDEN'S,  No.  5  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W., 
id  67  &  oS  Crown  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C.  N.B. — Wholesale  warehouses  lor  India 
ubber  and  other  Combs,  Brushes,  and  General  Perfumery. — Established  upwards  of 
)  years.  (64) 
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WHITE'S   MOC-MAIN    LEVER   TRUSS 

If  allowed  by  apwards  of  200  Medical  Qentlemen  to  be  the  mort  dfeedn 
inyention  in  tiie  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  a  lUd 
spring,  so  often  hortixil  in  its  effects,  is  here  ayoided;  a  soft  bandage 
being  worn  round  the  bodj,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  b  mspfhtfi 
by  the  MOCMAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  eo  vnA 
ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  wem  dariig 
sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (whidi  caaaol 
fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  drcomferenoe  of  the  body  two  indM 
below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 

Xanvfaoturer,  Mr.  WUXTE,  288  Ploeadilly,  LmdoB. 
Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  168.,  21b.,  268.  6d.,  and  Sis.  6d.    Postage  U 
Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  81s.  6d.,  42s.,  and  528.  6d.    Postage  Is.  8d.— 
Poat-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  Whitb,  Post- Office,  Piccadilly. 

ELA8TI0  STOOEINaS,  BOOKS,  KKEE  OAFS,  ETC. 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  flMulty  as  bsiif 
peculiarly  ELASTIC  and  COMPRESSIBLE,  and  the  best  invention  for  giviaf 
effident  and  permanent  support  in  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  tht 
LEGS,  VARICOSE  VEINS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  It  is  iKnrous,  Ught  in  texture^  and 
inexpensive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinacy  stocking.  Pricey  from  7s.  6d.  to  16s.  esdL 
Podiage,6d. 

JOEH  WHITE,   XAHUFACTUBIB,   888   PIOOADILLY,    LOHBOV.       (S5) 


fSSiMn  Viapnl  fpxtxmmqa. 


#^>^p^»^-^r^r^r^r»^»»%^>» 


rsanOT  r&SB]M>M  Crom  OOVOBS  in  TSH  MUnTTSS  aftez  Uae^ 

AKD  INSTANT  BBLISP,  AND  A  BAPIS  CXTBE   OV 

ASTHMA,    CONSUMPTION,    COUGHS,    COLDS, 

AND    ALL   DISORDEES    OF    THE    BREATH    AXD    LUNGS, 

ARE   INSUBXI)   BT 


ANOTHER  CURE  OF  LONQ-STANDiNC  ASTHMA,  BY  DR.  LOCOCK'S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. 

Sir,  CaldicoU  MondaT,  Februarr  3, 1860. 

I  was  afflicted  for  years  with  a  most  Tiolent  AKthma,  with  shortness  and  alffictilty  of  bnatbinf , 
and  at  times  a  cough  so  bad  as  to  cause  me  violent  vomiting  and  dry  retching.  I  had  been  ill  some  J*^>**i 
and  tried  nearly  all  the  medical  men  about  here.  I  found  relief  almost  immediately,  and  have  foUowed 
my  employment  ever  since.  —  Jambs  Oabonkb,  Market  Gardener.  Witness,  Mr.  Thomas  I.  JojriE^ 
Chemist,  5  High  Street,  Newport. 

-   TO  SINGERS  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS 

Dr.   Locock's  Wafers  are  invaluable  for  Clearing  and  Strengthening  the  Voi€«.] 

Thet  hatb  a  Pleasant  Taste. 

Price  Is.  l^d. ;  28.  9d. ;  and  lis.  per  Box.     Sold  by  all  Dmggistt. 


A  BOOK  ON  DIET   FOR  INVALIDS.       SENT  GRATIS  TO  THE  AFFLICTEIk 

A  PERSON  having  been  afflicted  for  many  years  with  CONSUMPTIVE 
SYMPTOMS,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  and  other  distressing  disorders,  and  iocs* 
pacitated  for  the  pleasures  or  business  of  life,  will  send  information  of  the  treatment  by 
which  he  became  restored  to  perfect  health,  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  dix«ctcd  envelope^ 
•ddretf  ed  to  T.  Ya&diat,  ILsc^.,  ^o.  \C)  ^^^eiiV^^^xV'^kaM^^lissQlQii.  (2S0) 


THB  BCIiBCnO  MONTHLT  AOTBBXItnW. 


U    WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  JUDD  and  GLASS. 


r\jKr^K/>^<f*f*^**^*^fS,^/m^y*^f^^^ 


'(4^  Foolscap  Sto.,  Cloth,  price  80. 6dq 

^jjnOUNT  CAVOUR     His  Life  and  Career.    A  complete  Biography  of  this 
^f-\j    eminent  Statesman  up  to  the  present  time. 

4         **  This  book  contains  an  aoooont  of  the  pabUe  Iif«  of  oo*  who  has  been  dedand  by  Ufh  erltieel  aa- 

^^^mUtf '  the  greeteet  statesman  of  oor  acre.'  Uadonbtedly  he  is  sofloienttv  NowikaUe  tOBUke Us  slon 
yh  SI  II  lily  interesting,  and  has  resumed  his  place  in  the  Tan  of  Italian  aflain  at  a  eilais  afhnMnff  sbs  of 
Oflss  opportunities  vhieh  consdoos  genius  desires  for  its  own  trial  and  iUiislratioa.,....TlMMS  vatarWi 

-.  iMTe  been  put  together  with  great  ability » and  thus  presented,  eonstitate  a  memoir  of  vellahk  aotkSB- 

^  Mty."— Po/Hot. 

E  Three  YoUu,  Svo.,  price  82a. 

FTHE  WRITINGS  of  PATERSON,  Founder  of  the  Bank  of  England,  npon 

JL  the  National  Debt ;  on  Taxation ;  on  the  Pablie  Accounts ;  on  Banking  1  on  the  Union 
pf  1706;  on  the  Darieu  Colony  and  Colonial  Qovemmont;  on  Free  Trade  and  Monopoly  | 
■■d  on  the  Social  Improvement  of  Scotland.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  Fac- 
rfmiles  of  his  Handwriting.  Edited  from  MSS.  and  Printed  Tracts  of  1690  to  1717.  By 
Bmxm  Baksistejl,  M.A.»  of  Qoeen's  College^  Oxlbrd»  and  former^  Attomey-GeiMral  m 
Hew  Sooth  Wales. 

Fcp.  Sto.,  price  2s.  6d., 

THE  WEAVERS  FAMILY.     By  the  Author  of  "  Divea  and  Laiaro^'* 
<'A  Tale  for  the  Pharisees,"  &c. 

Demy  Svo.,  price  78.  6d., 

nOVERNMENT  UPON  FIRST  PRINCIPLES.    By  John  Gbobbmith. 

Tap.  8to.,  Cloth  limp,  price  lt.» 

THE  POPE'S  DREAM.     A  Tale  of  the  Lower  Regions.     By  Thomas 
Plumhbb. 

LECTURES  on  ROMANS.     Critical,  Expository,  and  Practical.     By  the 
Kev.  T.  G.  HoBTON.     Every  month,  in  the  Conokeoatiokal  Pulpit.    A  current 
Number  scut  post  free  for  Six  Stamps. 

Crown  8vo.    300  pp.    Price  5s. 

ARCniPPUS  ;   or,  the  Christian  Ministry.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a 
Voung  Minister.    By  Pastor  Emeritus. 

8vo.     Price  28.  6(1.,  Cloth  Gilt, 

EMMANUEL.      By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker.      Author  of  "Helps  to 
Truth  Seekers."     'J'his  volume  consists  of  passages  from  Lectures  on  the  Life  of 
Jesus  Clirint. 


A 


8vo.,  price  6s.,  Cloth  Antique, 
VOLUME  of  SER:M0XS.      By  the  Rev.  E,   Paxton  Hood. 


*'  Men  who  cite  the  names  of  such  speculators  as  TTegd  and  Fichte  in  the  pulpit,  genoralljnuka  a  sorry 
ba«lne«0  of  preachin^r.  But  it  hi  not  m  with  Mr.  Hood.  He  is  neither  coki  nor  trifling ;  he  is  alwavs 
frrave  and  earnest.  He  spares  nu  paiiiK  to  compel  his  readers  to  understand  and  to  realise  what  he 
d(^i?ni>  tu  conimunicatc.  His  rcaM)n,  hU  imogmation,  and  his  passions  are  all  in  Tigoroon  action,  and 
hu  manner  i'>  perhaps  adapted  to  a  cominR  state  of  thought  and  t»«tc  in  regard  to  what  pfeaobing  alumlA 
be.    CertaiiUy  these  arc  rery  able  diiicourses  of  their  )dad.-' British  Quarterly  JBrnew. 


London  :  JUDD  &  GLASS,  New  Bridge  Street  and  Gray's  Inn  Road. 
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THE  FAMILY  TSEASURT  for  1860. 

Recommended  by  2000  Ministers  of  all  Denominations,  will  contain  a  Series  of  Fipen 
prepared  expressly  for  its  pages,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Rtlb,  Rer.  Chables  Biud&ss,  Ser. 
CAifOK  MiLLEB,  the  Rev.  William  Abkot,  and  nnmerons  other  eminent  vrriters. 

Monthly  Parts,  6d. ;  and  Weekly  Numbers,  l|d. 

London  and  Edinburgh :     T.    Nklbon  k  Sons.     Subscribers'    Names   recdved  by  dK 

Booksellers. 

Third  Edition. 

LIFE  in  the  SPIRIT.  A  Memorial  of  Rev.  Alexander  Anderson,  M.A. 
By  the  Rev.  Nobmak  L.  Walksb  Dksabt.  With  Preface  by  Principal 
CuimiNGHAM. 

**  The  work  U  ftill  of  fine  thooghta,  and  the  itory  Is  told  with  an  artUUe  skill  which  imhsp^llj-  is  soncvhrt 
rare  in  reli^ioat  biography.'* — The  JEckctie. 

*'  If  the  biography  of  Alexauder  Anderson  had  not  been  written,  a  blank  would  hara  occonrcd  in  thafseoidi 
of  Christian  life  in  this  century."— P.  Bayne^  £$q.,  Author  of  "The  Christian  Life." 

*'  We  have  seldom  read  auythinf  more  telling  and  effeetiTe." — The  Record. 

**  So  rich,  instructive,  and  precious  in  its  material  and  style  is  this  biogmphy,  that  we  would  be  Tcry  ^ad  Is 
see  it  in  an  American  edition..  ..Few  men  (oold  so  happily  combine  the  beauty  of  a  finisbed  iHOgr^y  wltk 
the  strength  of  quiet  discussion  of  grtat  truth." —  New  York  Ohservrr, 

**  Few  abler  attack*  have  been  made  npon  the  dogmas  of  the  Manrieian  School,  and  yet  the  weik  ii 
wiitten  in  a  gentle  and  forbearing  spirit,  indie  itive  of  true  strength. — New*  of  the  Churehee, 

London :    J.  Nisbbt  &  Co.,  21  Bemers  Street,  W.  (220) 

Just  Published.     Vcp.  8vo.    Cloth  38.  6d. 

ON  CHRONIC  ALCOHOLIC  INTOXICATION ;  or,  AlcoboUc  Stimu- 
lants in  Connection  with  the  Nervous  System.  By  W.  Marcbt,  M.D.,  P.R8., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Assistant- Physician  to  the  Westminster 
HospitaL 

John  Chubchill,  New  Burlington  Street.  (244) 

AN     ELEGANT    SERIES    OF    BOOKS, 

ADMIRABLY  ADAPTED  FOR  PRESENTS. 
Unifoimly  Bound,  and  Beautifully  Illustrated.     Price  5s.  each. 


BERTRAM      NOEL: 

A  Tale  for  Youth.     By  E.  J.  Mat,  Author  of  "  The  Sunshine  of  Greystone,**  "Looii'i 
School-Days."     Second  Edition.     With  Illustrations. 

"  ♦  Bertram  Noel '  is  an  excellent  story  of  its  class." — Athen^um,  February  13,  1858. 

THE   SUNSHINE   OF   GREYSTONE: 

A  Story  for  the  Young.     By  E.  J.  May,  Author  of  "  Louis's  School-Days."    Sixth  Edit. 
With  Illustrations. 

"  The  book  is  so  absorbing?  we  put  it  down  with  regret." — Bentlcy*»  Miscellany, 
"A  thoroughly  serviceable  book.'' — The  Critic. 

GRACE     HAMILTON'S     SCHOOL-DAYS: 

A  Companion  to  "Louis's  School-Days,"  and  "The  Sunshine  of  Grejstone."    By  tb« 
Author  of  "  Amy  Wilton,"  and  "  Helen  Bury."    With  Illustrations. 

MARIAN  FALCONER  s    OR,  STARS  IN  THE   DARKNESS. 

By  E.  H.  W.     A  brilliant  Tale,  ably  written,  and  abounding  in  passages  of  pathos  and 
beauty,  admirably  adapted  for  a  present.     With  Engraved  Title  and  Frontispiece. 

SISTER    KATE;     OR,    THE    POWER    OF    INFLUENCE. 

A  Book  for  the  Daughters  of  England.     By  Julia  Addison,  Author  of  "  Evelyn  Lss- 
celles,"  &c.,  &c.     With  Engraved  Title  and  Frontispiece. 

This  work  has  just  been  introduced  as  a  Prize  Book  into  Harrow  School 
A  Cheap  Edition  of  the  above  Series  may  be  had  in  Plain  Cloth  (uniform)  without 

liV^LalT^Uowa,  «.t  3a.  6d.  each. 

London:  'E.  "M.A]Ki*^aiLO^c^\s.  ^  Co.,  'V  k^^ ^«rv*. \iw».  \5i^ 
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Ik  « 


.ftro  Institution  has  great  difficulty  in  keepine  open  its  doors  for  relief  of  the  large 
"aMmber  of  Sick  and  Destitute  Poor  who  daily  apply  for  medicd  assistonee  and 
adriee. 

The  Hospital  ia  situated  near  to  the  termini  of  the  Great  Northern  and  North- 
Weatem  Railways,  to  the  New  Cattle  Market,  the  Imperial  Qas  Works,  and  the 
SegeDt's  Canal,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  dense  population,  notoriously  popidous  and 
poor,  whose  increasing  demands  are  far  beyond  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Oommittee. 

Tobeof  real  service  to  the  poor,  medical  aid  must  be  within  a  reason- 
•lile  distance  of  their  dwellings.~Tliis  is  the  nearest  Hospital  to  100,000 

oC  a  rery  poor  labouring  population. 

109,660  Oases  were  relieved  in  two  years,  and  nearly  800  are  raUereft 
•vaiy  week. 

The  Hospital  is  free  to  all  sick  and  destitute  persons,  without  any 
reeommendation. 

Accidents  and  urgent  cases  are  admitted  at  all  hours,  day  and  night,  and  no 
delay  takes  place  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases  immediately  on  admission. 

Attendance  is  provided  for  really  poor  and  necessitous  women  during  confinement, 
at  their  own  homes. 

The  Hospital  being  entirely  dependent  on  voluntary  contributions,  which  are  in 
their  nature  fluctuating,  whilst  the  outgoing,  however  carefully  dispensed,  are  steady 
and  increasing,  the  Committee  are  compelled  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Public  for  adequate  support  of  an  Institution,  which  has  become  in  the  compara- 
tively short  space  of  three  years  of  very  great  importance  to  its  neighbourhood. 

For  want  of  tlie  necessary  means,  however,  the  Hospital  cannot  be  kept  un  in 
snch  manner  as  its  usefulness  merits,  and  although  liberally  and  gratuitously  aided, 
and  supported  by  a  most  skilful  medical  staff,  siill  the  absolutely  necessary  expenses 
of  such  heavy  and  growing  chiims  have  within  the  last  year  caused  the  expenditure 
greatly  to  exceed  the  income. 

The  Committee  confidently  believe  that  this  condition  of  a  Charity  which  has 
ra[)idly  become  so  indispensable  to  the  sick  and  suffering  poor,  requires  only  to  be 
made  known  to  that  large  portion  of  the  Public  blessed  by  providence  equallv  with 
the  means  and  the  will  to  help  their  less  fortunate  fellow-creatures,  in  order  to 
insure  such  a  degree  of  support  as  will  justify  the  Committee  in  continuing  their 
efforts  to  mainUiin  the  Hospital  in  the  required  state  of  efficiency. 

A  Donation  of  Ten  Guineas  constitutes  a  Life  Governor,  and  an  annual  Sub- 
scription of  One  Guinea  a  Governor. 


fc  -*  /N.'»*'V/^'*^v.^x.  vz-y^ys-'v'*  ■•  -'■v.'v^v*Ni'  «>  ^«-\.'^y%rK-s-rv'v^\/X'V%./».  %/n/v 


Contributions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  Messrs.  Hanburt's  and  Lloyd's, 
GO  Lombard-street ;  Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouverie,  and  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East ;  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  19  Essex-street,  Strand  ;  and  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  John  Healey,  43  Bedford-row,  W.C. ,yrom  whom  Reports  and  every  necessary 
information  may  be  obtained. 


e  THB  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVSRTISSB. 


Bj  Foft  Free. 

SAMUEL  BAGSTER  &  SONS'  CATALOGUE.  By  Post  Free.  Coo. 
taining  Polyglot  Bibles,  and  Aids  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  S<^ptixres,  in  eray 
Variety ;  Lexicons,  Concordances,  Grammars,  Leeson  Boolu,  Mannscript-margin  BSbH 
Commentaries,  Indexes,  &c,  Ac,  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Laognages.  The  Comaoi 
Frayer,  in  nnmeroos  Languages,  and  Church  Services  of  yarioos  forma,  in  erery  s^  of 
best  Flexible  Bindings  and  Mountings. 

London :  Samthel  Baobtbb  &  Sovs,  15  Paternoster  Bow.  (S47) 

■ 

Just  Published.    Price  7s. 
pONSUMPTION  :    its  Nature  and  Treatment       By  John  Epps^  M.D. 

**  The  MYcnth  chapter  of  the  work  before  ni  iB  deToted  to  the  *  Treatment  of  Fhthins,*  sad  allbrii 
eismples  of  laborioiu  study  and  of  that  minute  knowled^  of  the  Homceopathie  Materia  Medka  farwtet 
Dr.  Kpps  i»  to  justly  celebrated.  Altogether,  Cotuutrnptton  :  lis  Ifatmre  and  JV-ernhment,  ia  a  vwkwkiel 
reflects  credit  even  on  Dr.  Epps,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Homceopathie  Practiee  of  nyric* 
—Ths  Monthly  Hom<Bopaih%e  Review^  p.  92,  Vol.  4. 

London:  Sakdbbson,  77  Fleet  Street,  B.C.  (246) 

Seventh  Edition.    Crown  8to.    6s.  doth,  or  6s.  to  Subscribera. 

SOCIAL  RELIGION  EXEMPLIFIED.      By  Rev.  Matthias  Maurice. 
(Bom  1684.)    With  Notes,  Biographical  Sketch,  &c,  bj  Rey.  T.  Nichoiab,  Cir- 
marthen'  College. 

**  That  inimitable  book,  Social  Beligion  Exemplified^  a  book  erery  profbwing  Ohiiitiaii  oocbl  to  ntd, 
and  which,  hM,s\ng  begoa  to  read,  he  irill  nerer  lay  aaide  till  he  has  finished  it." — Bet,  J,  A.  Jd 


London :  Wabd  &  Co.,  27  Paternoster  Row.  (249ii) 


Jngt  Published.    In  One  Volume.    Printed  in  old-face  type.  Crown  Byo,    Price  7t.  6i 

Cloth  Antique,  red  edges. 

THE  DIVINi:  LIFE  in  MAN.     Discoursfis.      By  the  Rey.  Baldwdi 
Bbown,  B.A. 


"  They  deserf  e  to  be  ranked  among  the  very  noblest  prodactions  of  pulpit  eloquaaet  wUeh  have  \ 
for  muiy  yenn." — Baptist,  Moffazine. 

**  Few  things  in  modem  theology  have  delighted  ns  more  than  the  triamphani  and  beavtilhl  vay  in  ifHA 
he  demonstrates  the  helplessness  and  hopelessness  of  hanunity  everywhere  apart  fi-oa  the  Gospel  sf  CMk 

....A  conrageooa  soal,  avlgoroos  mind,  and  a  devoatand  earnest  heart,  are  stamped apoa  evoy  pef^'-* 

JSvangelieal  Magazine, 

**  The  style  is  high  and  masterly,  and  the  mode  of  illnstration  pecnliariy  salted  to  rcHeetife  aataraL*— 
Patriot. 

**  His  discourses  are  foil  of  the  reality  of  life  ;  the  preacher  never  foiigets  that  he  has  befine  hisa  rasa  sad 
women  to  whom  Providence  has  assigned  strong  and  living  interests  in  two  worlds,  divided  by  the  sMgbtcst  psr. 
Utions.  HiK  words  are  tboe«  of  a  tme  child  of  the  age  —  one  who  has  fought  his  way  throosh  aU  iihal  is  aot 
interesting  and  disturbing  the  minds  of  men."— DoiJy  yews, 

"  A  noble  monument  of  pnre,  original,  independent,  and  elevated  thought,  expresaed  in  laogai^  sfiki 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  its  eloquence,  its  traospareucy,  and  stiength." — Scottish  Bteiev. 

"  Fresh,  free,  oaUipoken,  yet  full  of  love,  these    DiRconrses    are  alive  with  the  spirit  of  evangdiesl 

Christianity Would  to  Ood  we  had  Icn  thousand  luch  earnest,  catholic,  and  honest  preaebcn  aa  ICr.  Biova." 

— Christian  Spectator. 

London :  Wabd  &  Co.,  27  Paternoiter  Row.  (249) 

To  be  ready  in  March. 

THE  BAPTIST  TUNE  BOOK.    Being  an  adaptation  of  "  Congregational 
Church  Music"  to  the  "New  Selection,"  and  the  Ptalma  and  Hymni  prepared 
for  Baptist  Churches. 

yV,         Small  Paper,  with  Anthems.    4b. 

Bi         Small  Paper,  without  Anthems.     3s.  6d. 

C.  Large  Paper,  with  Anthems.     5t.  6d. 

D,  Large  Paper,  without  Anthems.     4e.  6d. 

The  first,  J^^  will  be  forwarded  where  no  specific  order  is  gpven. 

liOndoTi;    VfOLti   k  Co.,  ^  ^«^^rQ»9f<xx  Baw.  (262) 


THE  ECLECTIC  teONTHLT  ADVEBTI8EB. 


Kearly  Complete.    The  Eighth  E^tion  of  the 

^NCYCLOPJIDIA    BRITANNICA5 

^  ^  OB,  , 

gittionarg  of  %xU,  $mms,  anb  (itwral  Jiltrsfttrt 

BOHTAINING  OONTBIBUTIOKS  BY  AUTH0S8  OF  THE  0BEATE8T 

OELEBBITT. 

The  Work  when  complete,  will  contain  m  mnch  matter  as  would  oocapy  alxrre  One 
IfOEBdred  Demy  8yo.  yolumes,  and  will  he  illnstnted  hy  nearly  Uto  Thonsaiia  EngraTlngi 
mt  Wood,  and  Four  Hundred  on  SteeL 

» 

Vols.  L  to  XIX,  price  24e.  each,  are  now  Beady, 
And  Volfl.  XX.  and  XXI.  and  Index,  Oomilletillg  the  Work,  ere  in  the  Ptom 

P*i^  Frospectnaee,  containing  a  Summary  of  the  prindpal  Artiolia»  witli  the  names  of  the 

Authors,  may  he  had  on  applieatiiOiL 

Edinburgh:    A.  &  C.  Biaox.      London;   Lovgkav  4   Co. 


NEW  CHURCH  HIStOBT. 


Just  published.    In  Two  Vols.    8yo.    1198  pp.    Price  21s. 

THB 

CHURCH  HISTORY  OP  SCOTLAND, 

FBOM  mi 

Cummenament  jof  t^t  Christian  (gra  ia  iht  ^rtsint  SJhne. 


By  the  Kev.  JOHN  CUNNINGHAM. 


*'  His  strong  point,  bis  great  virtue,  bis  superabundant  excellence,  that  which  makes 

us  respect  and  almost  love  the  man,  is  his  strict,  his  almost  instinctive  partiality So 

rare  and  so  precious  a  quality  is  this  earnestness  of  faith  —  the  faith  not  of  the  fanatic, 
bnt  of  the  student  —  that  we  dwell  with  pleasure  on  all  those  parts  of  Mr.  Cunningham*! 
work  which  bear  traces  of  so  precious  a  quality." — Literary  Oazetti, 

"  Mr.  Cunningham  has  written  the  best  Church  History  of  his  country.*' —  PeHAsWrs 
CourUr, 

**  We  have  read  this  work  with  great  care,  and  can  recommend  it  with  the  most  per- 
fect contidence  to  our  readers.    It  is  a  work  of  great  research." — Dttndei  Adptrtiier, 

"  It  iH  impossible  but  these  volumes  will  become  favorites  with  the  general  public" — 
Ayr  Obtervtr, 

Edinburgh :  A.  &  C.  Black.     London :    LoiroMAir  &  Co, 


8  THE  BCLBCTIG  MONTHLt   ADVERTISBB. 


THE    BEST    REMEDY    FOR    INDIGESTION!!! 


NORTON'S    CAMOMILE   PILLS 

Are  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  bat  certain  remedy  for  indigestion,  wbieb  is 
the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  diseases  to  which  we  are  sabjectt  being  a  Medicine  so  onifoiBly 
grateful  and  beneficial,  that  it  is  with  justice  called  the  '*  Natural  8trengthener  of  ike 
Human  Stomach."  Nobtoit's  Pills  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  general  aperioit,  tit 
mild  in  their  operation,  safe  ander  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  mv 
bear  testimony  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  1H*»  2s.  9d.,  and  lis.  each  in  every  town  in  the  coontiy. 

Catttiok. — Be  sure  to  ask  for  Kobtok's  Pills,  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purobaA 

the  yarious  imitations. 

A    CLEAR    COMPLEXION!!! 


C3-  O  X)  IP  I^  E  "y  ' 

EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

Is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  ImproTing,  Beautifying,  and  Preserring  tbe 
Skin,  and  giving  it  a  blooming  and  charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  ronofe 
Tan,  Sunburn,  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  Balsamic  and  Healing  qualities,  render  the  Skin 
soft,  pliable,  and  free  ft'om  dryness,  &c.,  clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or  empUaa, 
and  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time,  the  skin  will  become  and  continue  soft 
and  smooth,  and  the  complexion  perfectly  clear  and  beautiful. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine  Venders  and  Perfumers. 
FOR  GOUT,   RHEU]\IATISM,  AKD   RHEUMATIC   GOUT. 


GOUT  AND   RHEUMATIC    PILLS 

Are  a  certain  and  safe  remedy.  They  restore  tranquillity  to  the  nerves,  give  tone  to 
the  stomach,  and  strength  to  the  whole  system.  No  other  Medicine  can  be  compared  to 
these  excellent  Pills,  as  they  prevent  the  disorder  from  attacking  the  stomach  or  hetd, 
and  have  restored  thousands  from  pain  and  misery  to  health  and  comfort. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Venders,  at  Is.  IJd ,  or  2s.  9d.  per  Box. 
INFLUENZA,   COUGHS,   AKD   COLDS. 


SIMOO'S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED 

Is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  relief  of  persons  suffering  fhw 
Influenza.  The  first  two  doses  generally  arrest  the  progress  of  this  distressing  oompUint, 
and  a  little  perseverance  completely  removes  it.  Children's  coughs,  as  wdl  as  recent 
ones  in  Adults,  will  be  removed  by  a  few  doses  (frequently  by  the  first),  and  Asthmatic 
persons,  who  previously  had  not  been  able  to  lie  down  in  bed,  have  received  the  utmost 
benefit  from  the  use  of  Simco's  Essence  of  Linseed. 

Sold  by  all'&iedic,m^Nen^<st%,  Yii^UV^^at  la.  l^d.  and  2a.  9d.  each. 


lAnax^  laca 


GOOD  STATIONEBY    AT   BEA80KABLE  PBIOES,   OF 

^  G.      B  L  I  G  H  T, 

168    FENOHUBOH    STREET,    LONDOV,    &0., 

fappliet  every  Description  of  Stationery  and  Aoooont  Booka,  at  the  lowert  ponible 

IMces  for  Good  Materials  and  Workmanahip.  (828) 

mPORTAMT  KOndK 

GLENFIELD     PATENT     STARCH 

li  the  only  Starch  naed  in  Her  Majesty's  Lumdry.  And  as  some  iinpriiioi|dad  FutiM  an 
^6nr  making  and  offering  for  Sale  an  Imitation  of  the  Glenfleld  Starch,  we  beirebj  eantSon 
■n  our  Customers  to  be  careful,  when  purchasing^  to  see  that  the  word  GLENFISLD  is 
on  each  Pku^ket,  to  copy  which  is  Felony. 

WoTHXBSPOOV  &  Co.»  Ola«gow  and  Londoo.  (827) 

LEA'S  ABERNETHITS 

WHOOPING  -  COUGH     EMULSIO  N 

AND   GOUT   AND    RHEUMATIC    PILLS. 

Thx  latb  Mr.  ABninmnr. — ^This  g[re«t  man,  although  rough  and  oeeaolrio  bt  Us 
manner,  was,  notwithstanding,  a  most  skilfiil  mescal  practitkmer,  and  it  is  now  gene- 
rally acknowledged  that  the  above  are  the  only  medidnes  tliat  can  be  relied  on  fbr  enring 
these  complaints.  They  are  prepared  from  the  original  redpes,  solely  hj  the  Praiirietor, 
Mr.  G.  Lea,  of  1a  South  StrcNst,  Walworth,  Surrey.  EMULSION,  in  bottles,  at  2s.  3d. 
and  4s.  6d.  PILLS,  in  boxes,  at  T^d.  and  Is.  l|d.,  and  may  be  ordnred  of  any  Biltent 
Medicine  Vender,  through  Messrs.  Babclat,  95  Farringdon  Street,  London. 

N.B. — The  Pills  Bent  free  by  post  for  8  or  14  postage  stamps.  (208) 

BROWN  &  POLSON'S 

PATENT    CORN     FLOUR, 

The  Lakcct  states —  *' THIS  IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ANYTinyG  OF  THE  KIND  KNOWN." 

It  is  respectfully  announced,  that  to  any  application  by  letter,  Bbowv  &  PduoK 
forward  the  address  (for  any  village  or  town  in  the  Three  Kingdoms),  of  Grocers,  Chemists, 
Ac,  who  8upi)ly  their  Com  Flour  at  the  usual  price.  Where  any  similar  article  is  sub- 
stituted or  forced  into  sale  upon  pretence  of  being  "the  same  thing,"  or  "as  good  as 
Bbowk  and  Polsgn'b,"  if  the  name,  address,  and  designation  are  kindly  communicated^ 
such  confidence  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

BROWN    &    POLSON,   Manufacturers   to    Her    Majesty   the   Queen: 

Paisley ;  and  23  Ironmonger  Lane,  Londox^  (?^) 

THE  HAIR  AND  TOILET.— CHURCHEK'S  TOILET  CEEAM 
maintainn  it8  superiority  for  imparting  richness,  softness,  and  fragrance  to  the 
Hair,  as  well  as  being  a  most  economical  article.  Price  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  and  6s.  Horenden's 
Glycerine  Soap  Hoftens  and  beautifies  the  skin,  4d.  and  6d.  per  cake.  Batchelor's 
InstantaneouB  Columbian  Hair  Dye  is  the  best  extant,  4s.  Od.,  7s.,  and  14a.  per  packet. 
Sold  by  Hair  Dressen<,  and  at  R.  HOYENDEN  S,  No.  6  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W., 
and  57  &  58  Crown  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C.  N.B. —Wholesale  warehouses  for  India 
i:nbber  and  other  Combs,  Brushes,  and  Qeneral  Perfumery. — Sstablsslied  upwards  of 
30  years.  (54) 
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BENSON'S      WATCHES, 

Manupactoby  :  —  33    akd    34    LUDGATE    HILL,    LONDON,    EC 
EsUUished  1749. 


ElqnUtc  I 
slunlnalA  itruetort," — Jfvnaif0  Pvrt. 

B,  7,  10,  M.  ao,  "i  Sa  Coin«.«<i. 
BIVBOVB  OEHTLBKAX'S  GOLD  WATCH. 

lU  [lull  mn  be  d™rediBHiii»b,  taste,  Mail  ieAga.-'—aMl. 

e,  S,  10,  13,  16,  so,  S6  ud  30  Guiiw  acb. 
BIHBOH'B  FBE8EKT&TI0S  GOLD  TATO: 


IMTB 


-aumura.    4,  j,  8,  8. 10,  IS  "d  80  G. 

BEiraOTS  KLTKB  HDBIZOHTAL  VAICS. 

"  A  nod  Witch  wilhout  paTinn  an  eiorbiluil  prin"— 7W<ynr>. 
8,  >.  4,  a,  6^7  «wi  8  ani««  ««ii. 
BBHKHTB  SKW  nJ-UanATED  OATALOOm  01  WANXn, 
lte«  for  i  Sumpi,  eontalu  Fiiec*  uid  Importjuit  InlbTUiboo  s  u 
wbii1W(U:h  tolmy.    ItahDoldtH  readb;  (llvhain  sbintbiiTkf 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS   PATENT. 


WHITE'S    MOC-MAIN    LEVER   TRUSS 

(Perfected  and  Exhibited  in  the  Great  Exhibition.  1S5I), 

Is  allowed  by  npwarilB  of  200  Mediral  Gentlemen  to  be  the  matt  rllieSn 
JDvention  in  tbe  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  lue  of  •  >Im1 
^riog,  Efl  often  hurtful  in  it*  effects,  is  here  aToided;  a  soft  btnd^ 
facing  worn  round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resiatinp  power  it  nipplin 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  w  mvk 
case  and  cloaencs*  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  dnrinf 
Bleep.  A  deKriptive  drcnl&r  may  be  had,  and  the  Tnit*  (which  caimM 
fail  to  fit)  forwanlcd  by  post,  on  the  drcumferenoe  of  tliB  body  two  iiitb» 
below  the  bip>  being  sent  to  the 

HanofaotiiTer,  Mr.  WHITE,  2SB  Fioeadilly,  Lcmdon. 
Price  of  a  Single  Tnus,  16s.,  !1«.,  269.  6d.,  and  Sla.  6d.     PotUft  it. 
I'rice  of  a  Double  Trnw,  31s.  Gd.,  42s„  and  5Zs.  6d.     ToBtage  li.  <M-— 
Poat-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  Joum  WbITK,  Pmt-Office.  Ficcadilly. 

ELASTIC     STOCKINGS,     SOCKS,     KNEE     CAPS,     *C 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  i*  recommended  by  the  facility  a*  b«in| 
peculiarly  ELASTIC  and  COMPKESSIltLE,  and  the  best  invention  for  girine 
efficient  and  permanent  support  in  all  eases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  tit 
I.EOS.  VAK1C().SE  VEINS,  SPBAIN.S,  ic.  It  is  iwrous,  light  in  teitnre.  aoJ 
ineipcnsivc,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordiDnrj  atocking.  I'rice,  from  Ta.  6d.  to  16«.  t»A- 
Poatage,  6<1. 

JOHH  WHITE,    KABITFACtUBER,   338   PIGCADILLT,    UftSOW.       (^) 

A  BOOK  O.V  DICT  Fon  INVALIDS.      BENT  GRATIS  TO  THE  AFFLICTER 

APEIiSON  having  been  afflicted  for  many  yeara  w-ith  C'OXSUjUPTn'E 
SYMPTOMS,  Ken-onsness,  Indigestion,  and  other  distressing  disorder*,  and  ina- 
T  u  !^  /■"■  ""^  P'e»*°'-f»  <"■  busincBs  of  life,  will  send  information  of  the  irwtmml  hj 
Which  he  became  restored  to  perfect  health,  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  directed  enwlop^ 
addrewed  to  T.  Yint.i.«T,  V*ii.,Ko.lO  B*%wA'«Pmrk.Ro»d,London.  (^f 
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^ 


8ya,  prio*  6i.»  Cloth  Antaqna, 

VOLUME  of  SERMONS.      By  the  Rev,  E.  Paxton  Hood. 


^  Fodlicap  8vo.,  Cloth,  price  8s.  6d., 

npOinrr  CAVOUR    nis  lafe  and  career.    A  complete  Biogiapliy  of  this 

r  ^    eminent  Stmtesnum  np  to  the  present  time. 

^  Jnst  Pahlished.    Price  8s.  6cL 

7  4  LEAN:  A  Narrative  Poem.    By  William  Thubstdn. 

j^  Fcap.  8vo.    With  Illastntion.    Price  2b.  6d. 

TONA :  or,  The  Early  Straggles  of  Christiamty  in  Scotlaxid.  By  Oa 
X    Her.  J.  H.  Wilson,  of  Aherdeen. 

^  Jnst  Published.    Price  Is.  6d. 

rE  SIN  OF  CONFORMITY.    An  Appeal  to   the  Epiflcopalians  of 
the  Town  and  University  of  Cambridge.    By  Willujc  Bobuibov. 

LECTURES  on  ROMANS.     Critical,  Expository,  and  PiacticaL     By  the 
I    Bey.  T.  G.  Ho&tok.    Every  month,  in  the  CovoBieAXiovAK  Pvunr.    A  enRiot 
HiBnher  sent  post  free  for  Six  Stamps. 

Crown  8to.    800  pp.    Price  6s. 

ARCHIPPUS  j  or,  the  Christian  Ministry.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a 
Young  Minister.    By  Pastor  Embritus. 

8vo.    Price  2s.  6d.,  Cloth  Qilt, 

T^IMANUEL.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker.  Author  of  "Help«  to 
Hi  Truth  Seekers."  'i'his  voluino  consists  of  passages  from  Lectures  on  the  Life  of 
JesfLB  Christ. 

Fcap.  8vo.,  price  2s.  6d., 

THE  WEAVER'S  FA^IILY.     By  the  Author  of  "Dives  and  Lazarus," 
"A  Tale  for  the  Pharisees,"  &c. 

Demy  8vo.,  price  7s.  6d., 

pO\T:RNMENT  UPON  FIRST  PRINCIPLES.     By  John  Gbossmith. 

Fcap.  Svc,  Goth  limp,  price  Is., 

THE   POPE'S   DREA:M.      a  Tale  of  the  Lower  Regions.      By  Thoius 
Plummeb. 

Just  Published,      l^ice  6d. 

THE   HTSTOIIY   OF   OVli  ENGLISH  BIBLR     By  the  Rev.   Fred. 
Kdwaeds,  B  a. 

In  Penny  Numbers.     Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  already  out. 

THE   VILLAGE    PULPIT.      Sermons  for  Village   Congregations,  and 
Family  Reading.     By  Feancis  PwneY. 


London  :  J  I'DD  &  GLASS,  New  Bridge  Street,  and  Gray's  Inn  Road. 
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THE  FAMILT  TREASUBT  for  I860, 

Recommended  br  2000  MiniBten  of  all  DwiominatioiM,  will  eantfliiLm  Serifli  of  IVpoi 
prepared  expressly  for  its  pap^es,  by  the  Bev.  J.  C.  Rtlb,  Ber.  Chablxb  Budgb,  Rer. 
Curoir  BCiujiBy  the  Rev.  William  Abitot,  and  nnmerous  other  eminent  writen. 

Monthly  Parte,  6d. ;  and  Weekly  Nnmbers,  lid. 

London  and  Edinburgh  :     T.   NnfioK  &  Sohb.    Subecribers*   Names   reeeired  bj  al 

^ookseUers.  (222) 

Third  Edition. 

LIFE  in  the  SPIRIT.   A  Memorial  of  Rev.  Alexander  Anderson,  M.A 
By  the  Bev.  No&man  L.    Walkss  Dssabt.       With  Pjrefaoe  by 
CuKirnfaHAX. 

**  The  work  U  ftiU  of  fine  iboagfati,  and  the  etoTj  ii  toU  with  an  Mtistic  ildll  vbieh  nnlMppilj  it 
rare  in  relbciona  biognphr." — Tlte  Eclectic. 

"  If  the  biofl^ftphy  of  Alexander  Anderbon  had  not  been  written,  a  blanlt  would  Iuts  occantd  ia  * 
of  CbrlstlAn  life  In  tbia  centary.**— P.  Ba^nf,  £»q.,  Author  of  **  The  diriitian  life." 

**  We  hari  •oldom  read  anjthinf  more  telling  and  effecttre."'— 7%e  £eeord. 

**  So  rich,  initmctire,  and  preciooi  in  iie  matt-rial  and  etyle  ia  tide  biognphj,  that  we  would  be  very  ifiai  le 
■ee  It  in  an  American  edition..  ..Few  men  could  ao  happily  eombhie  the  beaa^  of  a  <*»**»wl  bfafr^hj  vlA 
the  strength  of  qoiet  dlacassion  of  great  truth.*' — JVVtr  York  Oh»erver,  . 

**  Few  abler  attack^  have  been  made  upon  the  dogmaa  of  tha  Maaridan  Sdiool,  aad  jil  the  woA  ii 
written  in  a  gentle  and  forbearing  epirit,  indieatiTe  of  tme  strengtii. — Nnc*  of  the  Ckmrehet, 

London :    J.  NiBBBT  &  Ck>.,  21  Bemers  Street,  W.  (220) 

This  day  is  Published.    Two  vols.,  8vo.,  Cloth.    Price  28e. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  PSAUMS  :  Critical,  DeTotianal, 
and  PropheticaL  With  the  Text  of  the  Authorized  Vernon,  Metrically  Arranged 
according  to  the  Original  Hebrew.  By  Bby.  William  Db  Bubgh,  D.D.,  late  DoDeUsa 
Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Dublin ;  Author  of  "An  Expoeition  of  the  ApoceljpM^* 
"Lectures  on  the  Second  Advent,"  "A  Compendium  of  Hebrew,*  &c.,  &c. 

Dublin :  HoDdBS,  Smith,  &  Co. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  k  Co.    Simfkik,  MabshalIs  &  Co.       (2St) 

Fcap.  8vo.,  Cloth,  as.  6d. 
1 MPUTED   RIGHTEOUSNESS ;   or,  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Justifi- 

X    cation :     being  Jjectures  on  the  Argumentative  Portion  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Tyson. 

"All  may  read  the  volome  with  instruction  and  edification.  It  exhibita  superior  inteOigtBee, 
pervaded  by  a  devout  spirit."— -Bri'/wA  Standard. 

This  day.     Price  1p. 

TS   1867  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CRISIS  ?     By  ?. 

London  :  Pabtbidge  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow.  (2S4) 

OLDEN   TALES   BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF    "MARY    POWELL." 
Cheap  Edition,  this  day.     Price  2s.  6d.,  in  boards. 

THE  COLLOQUIES  OF  EDWARD   OSBOIINK     Citizen  and  Cloth- 
worker,  o^  London. 

Also,  uniform, 

rPHE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

In  Preparation. 

TVEBORAH'S  DIARY. 

ALD   CHELSEA  BUN  HOUSE. 

ABTHT7B  Hall,  Vibtte,  &  Co.,  25  Paternoster  Row.  (255) 


Just  Published.    Price  7s. 
nONSUMPTION  :    its  Nature  and  Treatment       By  John  Epps,  M.D. 

"  The  seventh  chapter  of  the  work  befor«  as  is  devoted  to  the  "*  Treatment  of  PhthiBla,*a]id  aflbr* 

eiamples  of  laborious  study  and  of  that  minute  knowledjre  of  the  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medka  for  which 

Dr.  Epps  i«  BoJufUy  co\e\iTaicd.  \\to«^ex.\x«t,  C'>«uHnvv<*on  :  //jr  Xuture  and  lY-eatment,  is  a  work  whieb 

feflocta  credit  e\cn  on  t>r.  Tl^pft,  and  toTtn&  u.  ^«\w«lW«  ^•ficLxXiVDL  NA\^<b'&<cRBLtc«s9iAki«  PcaotiM  ot  nijric.'* 

"^TT^  Month! y  liamteopathtc  Revicir,  ^.^^, 'No\.\. 

London  ;  ^xsiuiaiao^,  Tl  Yv«fc\.  ^\.\lwX.,^^v:.,  ^^Kfex 
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£100     PRIZE    TALE. 


^^^%^^^^^^^^^^^^>^S0 


relfth  ThonsancL    Jost  PabUihed.    Price,  Poet  Free,  in  Paper  Covm,  le.  j  on  l^me 

Paper,  in  Cloth  Binding,  2a. 

Danesbury   House^ 

BY  MRS.  HENRY  WOOD. 

nng  the  Temperance  Tale  for  which  £100  was  unafdmauely  awarded  by 

the  Adjudicators. 


>  groat  has  been  the  demand  for  this  Volume,  that  the  Hist  and  Second 

Editions  were  exhausted  in  Fifteen  Days. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  THE  "  BURNISH  FAMILT." 

ivt  Published,  Post  Free ;  in  Paper  Covers,  Sixpence;  In  Fancj  Cloth  Limp^  One 
Shilling;  and  in  Fancy  Cloth,  extra  gilt^  Two  Shillkiga. 

Glimpses  of  Real  life. 

tie  following  Series  of  Volumes,  Free  by  Post.    Prio^  in  Paper  CoTer%  6d.|  in  limp 

Cloth  Binding,  Is. 

Qcohol;  its  Place  and  Power.    By  PfiOFsssoa 

Jucss  MiLLBB,  F.B.S.E.,  F.B.C.S.E.,  Ac,  Ac 

["he  Oloaming  of  Life.     A  Memoir  of  James  Stiblihq^ 

the  League's  First  Agent.    By  the  Bev.  Alixavdxb  Wallaox,  Olasgow,  Author 

of  "  The  Bible  and  the  Working  Classes." 

[■he   Burnish   Family.     Being  the  Temperance  Tale 

tor  which  the  Firbt  Prize,  of  Fitly  Pounds,  was  unanimously  awarded  hy  the 
Adjudicators. 


'V^^^N^^/S^^ 


Tha  following  Volumes,  Free  by  Post,  in  Limp  Cloth,  Is.  • 

Jur    National  Vice.     By  the  Rev.  William   Reid, 

Edinburgh. 

Che  City ;  its  Sins  and  Sorrows.    By  the  Rev. 

Db.  Guthbie. 

Phe  Fortunes  of  Fairleigh,    The  Second  Prize  Tale. 

ingle  Copies  of  any  of  the  Volumes  here  advertised  will  be  sent.  Post  Free^  on  receipt 

of  the  Published  Price  in  Postage  Stamps. 


rL.\SGOW   SCOTTISH  TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE,  108  Hope  Street 

oyi>oy :  Houlston  and  Wright,  and  W.  Tweedie.  Edihbubgh  :  W.  Oliphant  and  Co. 
South  Bridge;  Religious  Tract  Depot,  St.  Andrew  Street;  J.  Menziei,  Princes 
Street;  and  Oliver  and  Boyd.  Abbbdebn:  W.  Lindsay,  and  L.  ft  J.  Smith. 
Manchesteb:  William  Bremner.  Lbbdb  :  J.  Kershaw.  KoBWIOH:  g.  Jarrold. 
Perth  :  J.  &  W.  Bayne.  Nottingham  :  W.  Jehbet.  NiwCASTia-OH-TYwi  Airo 
SiATio>-s  oy  Nobxh-Eastebn  Railway:  W.  E.  Franklin.  DtTBUir:  W.  Bobertaon. 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 


"'MelioraMs  rightly  named,  and  is  likely  to  be,  according  to  its  promise,  *a  flrsUclaia  review.'^— 
EeUetio  Review. 

"  The  One  Shilling  Quarterly,  second  to  no  contemporary  in  grasp  of  thought,  vigour  of  wtitiag,  er 
perfectness  in  the  knowledge  which  it  brings  to  besr  on  social,  poIitisAl,  and  economical  qnestioos,  aov 
stands  before  (he  world  as  one  of  the  Cscts  which  the  advance  of  the  age  has  brought  to  realisatioa.'^— 
AUat. 

**  This  new  quarterly  is  evidently  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  extensive  observation,  of  eoosidccaMi 
ability,  and  of  benevolent  intentions.  Thou};h  it  ranks  amongst  the  cheap  publications  of  the  age,  it  is 
not  inferior,  in  literary  merit  and  valuable  inforniation,  to  similar  worlu  of  nr  higher  pretensions.  B 
seeks  not  to  charm  by  verbal  descriptions  of  things  as  tliey  should  be,  but  to  irutmet  by  CiitlifU  i«|ifa- 
sentations  of  things  as  they  are.  It  is  replete  with  social,  historic,  and  scientific  facta,  not  eonvcyed  la 
dry  forms,  but  with  enlightened  and  philaothropic  views  of  the  several  theories  propooiided,  or  in 
operation,  fur  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  community.  — BriU$h  Btmntt, 

**  The  appearance  cf  this  review  Justifies  its  name.  It  speaks  Meliora  *  better  things*  for  ihe  pnt- 
peeCfl  of  social  science,    when  iU  promoters  can  publish  a  work  of  this  siae  and  valna  for  n  ■UIU^^'^— 

1  «.  "  ^^  Journal  derives  Its  inspiration  tnm  a  class  of  the  commimity  who  are  honcally  and  aoaifetkiBy 
inbonring  for  the  social  improvement  of  our  race,  especially  In  one  depsrtment  of  aocial  moBBk.  We 
nonoor  them  for  the  purity  of  their  mottves,  the  ardour  of  their  seal,  and  tholr  s«l£.denyii«  dkrti* 
j^iol^JoOTual  is  worthy  of  their  ol^ect,  and  admirably  fitted,  instmmentalljr,  to  aeoompUah  !&.— X«#^ 

London :  PARTRIDGE  &  Co.,  1PttX«m«A«t  ^^sw  •.  NXAAk^CE  DEPOT,  S85  Stniid. 
^^"ncheBter:  ALLIANCE  0¥¥1CE!S,  4.\  ^o\m  \Ww\.wx  ^a\x^^\^  %sA  H^ .  ls«»nSXE^ 
Mklillj. 
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FREPABINa  FOB  IMMEDIATE  PUBUOATION. 

In  One  handaome  Tolnme,  Crown  8to., 
HE  CEY    OF    HUMANITY,    AOT)    THE    EESPONSE    OF   THE 

BIBLE.    By  the  Bev.  Datid  Thoxab,  E^tor  of  ^The  Homilisl;^''  &o. 

Second  Edition,  in  the  PreM. 
HE    DIVINE  LIFE    IN  MAN:  Fourteen  Diacoureea,  by  the  Her. 
Baldwin  Brown,  B.A. 

New  Edition,  in  the  Frew. 

WELVE  SERMONS,  preached  in  Marlborough  Chapel,  London.  By 
J.  Gage  Pioo,  BJl. 

Seventh  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    Price  68.,  or  5b.  to  Snhecriherft. 

OCIAL  RELIGION  EXEMPLIFIED,  in  an  Account  of  the  first 
Settlement  of  Christianity  in  the  City  of  Caerludd.  By  Bey.  Matthias  Madbicb 
(bom  1684>    With  Notes,  Memcnr,  &c.,  by  Bey.  T.  Nicholas,  Carmarthen  CoQegts. 

In  a  neat  Volume.    Price  2b.,  Cloth. 
L    NEW   BEGINNING   FOR  NEW  BEGINNERS:    Five  Inaugural 
DiBcouries,  by  the  Rev.  Bbswin  Qbant,  B  Ju,  Sheffield. 

Just  Published,  in  One  Volume.    Post  Sva    Price  68. 
HE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  IN  ITS   TRUE  HUMANITY:    an    Argu- 
ment from  Reason  and  Scripture  for  the  Absolute  Deity  and  Perfect  Hnmaaitj  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    By  a  Latmav. 

Third  Series.    In  One  Volume.    Price  28. 6d.,  Cloth. 
V^ESTMINSTER   CHAPEL  PULPIT:    Twenty-three  Seimons  by  the 
Rev.  Samuxl  Mastin. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    Sb.  Cioth. 

HE  PRACTICAL  POWER  OF  FAITH :    lUustrated  in  a  Series  of 

Popular  Discourses  on  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  Hebrews.    By  the  Bar.  Tboxas 

BiWNBT. 

Sixth  Thousand.    With  numerous  Engravings.    In  Fcap.  Svo.    6b.  6d.  doth. 
BE    SIDEREAL   HEAVENS,    and    other    Subjects    connected    with 

Astronomy.    By  T.  Dice,  LL.D. 

New  Edition,  in  the  Press. 
:ONSEC RATED    HEIGHTS;    or,    Scenes    of  Higher    Manifestations. 
By  the  Kev.  K.  Fikguson,  LL  D.,  F.S.A.,  M.B.I.A. 

In  Crown  Svo.     Price  6s.  6d.  Cloth. 
;ACRED  SllJDIES  ;   or,  Aids  to  the   Development  of  Truth.    By  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Ferguson. 

In  Crown  Svo.     Price  Ts.  Gd.  Cloth. 

HE  PENALTIES  (JF   CJREATNESS.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferguson. 

Price  8d.,  Cloth. 
HE    SABBATH  :   its    Origin,   Obligation,   Cliaracter,   and  Advantages. 
By  ithe  Kev.  John  W.  Jounston,  A.B. 

Bv  the  8ame  Author.    Nearly  ready. 
GRAYER    CONSIDERED     IN     ITS    LEADING    ASPECTa 

Now  read  v.     Complete  Vocal  Score.     About  300  Tunes.    Price  5s. 
PART    I.— Containing  104  TUNES  AND  CHORALES,  28..  28.  6d..  and  8s. 
1»AUT  II.— Coiitnining   CO  TUNES  AND  CHORALES,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,   and  28. 
PART  111.— Completing  the  Work.- Sliortly. 

:HE   CONGREGATIONAL  PSaNXIVIlST.      A  Companion  to  the  New 

Congregational,  the  New  Baptist,  and  the  Leeds  Hymn  Books;  Providing  Tunes, 

Cliants,  and  Chorales,  for  the  Metrical  Hymns  and  Passages  of  Scripture  contained 

in  those  books.     Edited  by  Rev.  Hknby  Axlon. 

"  If  the  Editors  bring  their  Iftbotirs  to  a  dote  in  the  same  Jodicimu  ipiiit  which  has  guided  tbcBi  Uuu  Ihr, 
hey  will  h«Te  iM^rformed  no  mtau  Mnrice."—  British  Quarterly  Review. 

'^  It  is  in  every  way  most  valoable,  and  adapted  to  public  nadulueaa."— BNtMAoiMtaRl. 

London  :  Wabd  and  Co.»  27  Paternoster  Row. 
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Now  ready,  contiumng  290  Tones  and  46  Cbaata. '  «  '     {- 

HanDonlzed  'W  Nina  Eminent  Munciaaa. 

THE  BAPTIST  TUNE  BOOK.    Being  an  adaptation  of  «  Congregational 
Chnrch  Mnaic"  to  the  "New  Selection,"  and  "The  Psaluia  and  Hymn^'*  prepared 
for  Baptist  Churches. 

/^,        Small  Paper,  with  Anthems.    48.     Red  Cov^r. 
B,         Small  Paper,  without  Anthems.    88.  6d.     Blue  Cover. 
Q,        Large  Paper,  with  Anthems.    6s.  6d.    Ch^en  Cover, 
0.        Large  Paper,  without  Anthems.    4a.  6d.     Brown  Cover. 
The  first  of  these,  /^    will  he  forwarded  when  no  special    direction  is  given. 
London  :    Wakd  &  Co.,  27  Patemoater  Row.  (252) 

On  the  5th  April  will  he  Puhlished,  in  Three  Volumea,  Post  Svo., 

rE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.      By  George  Eliot,  Author  of  «  Scenes 
of  aerical  Life,"  and  "  Adam  Bede." 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinhurgh  and  London.  (259) 

On  the  2nd  April.       Price  7b.  6d.     Crown  Svo.  Cloth. 

THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  J.  A.  JAMES, 
Birmingham.    Edited  hj  hb  Sox.     Vol.  2.— SERMONS.     Some  of  which  hare 
been  long  out  of  print. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.    Birmingham :  HuDSoy  &  SoK.        (257) 

Just  Puhlished.     Ex.  Fcap.  Svo.    Price  68. 

TI7YCLIFFE  AND  THE  HUGUENOTS ;   or,  Sketches  of  the  Rise  of 

YY      the  Reformation  in  England,  and  of  the  Early   History   of    Protestantisa  in 
France.    By  the  Rev.  William  Hanka,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  Dr.  ChiJmen." 

Edinburgh:  Tbomab  Constable  &  Co.    London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Ca 

Dublin:  W.  RoBEKTSON.  (258) 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
All  persons  who  effect  PoUcies  on  the  Participating  Scale  hefore  June  dOth,  1860,  will 
he  entitled  at  the  next  Bonus  to  one  year's  additional  share  of  profits  over  later  Assnrenc 
Tables  of  Rates  and  Forms  of  Proposal  can  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  Society 's  agents,  or  of 

GsoROB  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Seeretary. 
13  St.  James's  Square,  Jjondon,  S.W. 

PLUMBE'S    GENUINE   ARROW-ROOT, 

la.   6d.  per  lb., 

Should  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  greatly  preferred  by  the  mort  eminent 
Physicians  in  London  for  Invalids,  and  as  the  best  food  for  Infants.  It  also  forms  • 
light  nutritious  diet  for  general  use. 

Repost  on  Plumbk's  AnEOW-RooT  by  Db.  Hasaall.  " 

**  I  have  subjected  PInmbe's  Arrow.Root  to  carcAil  examiuation,  microscopical  and  ch^ndeiil.  IftiAHtolt'* 
perfectly  geonUie,  and  of  saperior  quality  ;  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  best  Bermoda,  for  whidi  so  hifjk  ajlioi 
u  nsaalljr  ehaiiired.  (Sitrned)  "AlTarR  IIali.  HassaU.  JLD.* 

Directions  and  Testimonials  with  each  packet  which  bears  the  signatnre  of  A.  8. 
Plumbe,  3  Alie  Place,  Alie  Street,  London,  E.  Retailed  in  London  by  SV€fW,  FlateniOitar 
Row  ;  FoBD,  Islington;  Mobgan,  Sloane  Street;  Wixliams  &  Lloyd, Moorgate  Street; 
Mmdrb,  CamberwelL 
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1^  TUiDftj.    IiiiTwoT«ta»    Mm  lOi.  (M.,  Clolh. 

^.  A  LPHA  AND  OMEOA.  A  Series  of  Scriptaie  Stadies,  fonnibg  a 
"^  '  Jo.  blstoiy  of  the  put  emits  sod  ohanoters  ia  Seripiim.  Bj  GaoBOi  QnunuAV, 
■^  4«lliar  of «« The  BiurdB  sod  the  BiUe,'' 4e. 

*![  Aetbite  Ha£L»  TxBTiTi  St  Co.,  26  Ptternoster  Bow.  (207) 

f  PART      I.~Containiog  104  TUNBS  AND  C  HOBALBS,  Si.  tad  Si.  6d. 

^  PART    IL— Contelsing  00  TUNES  AND  CHORALES^  U  end  li.  6d. 

^  PART  IIL— Completiiig  the  Work— In  the  pren. 

r""  E  CONQEEQATIONAL  PSALMIST.  A  Companion  to  the  New 
CongregAtioiud,  the  New  Baptist,  and  the  Leedi  Hymn  B^ki;  PlroTi^ng  Tnnei^ 
«j  CtmaU,  and  Choralei,  for  the  Metrical  Hymna  and  PaiMgea  of  Scrlptare  confcalned:  in 
Q[  lluiaebooki.    Edited  by  Ber.  HnntT  Allov. 

Alao^  prioe  U.  6d. 
-^  mHE  CONGREGATIONAL  PSALMIST.— Chastb,  SAKormuiB,  ftc«— 

X    eootaining  npwarda  of  SightT  Panagee  of  Soriptnre  for  Chanting, — ^with  CSumti^ 
ananged  lo  that.tiie  Worda  aiMl  the  Moiie  are  alwaja  on  the  lame  page. ' 

rE   HOMTTJST   FOB  MAY,     Price  8d.,  contains,  amongst   other 
•rtielei: — 


1.  AehMi-im  (  or  Belf-teekiiig  a  WiiidraiMW  to 

th«  TietorlM  of  Chiistiamty. 
S.  Otatrnetioiis  to  Yitel  ChrManitj* 
a.  The  Necewity  of  Bepentenee. 
4.  HolMThniMi 


5.  Monl  S^kolttihiM. 

6.  The  GatM  of  Death. 

y.  The  Toanc  Man  tad  hie  Vitheir^  Hoom. 
S.  The  Criiif la  DepnTity,  in.*  te. 


Now  ready, 

rE  BAPTIST  TUNE  BOOK  Being  an  adaptation  of  "Congiegational 
Chnidi  Mttie''  to  the  Metrea  in  the  "New  Selection*'*  and  the  "Fialma  and 
Byama^  for  Baptist  Churches.  It  oontaina  200  Tones  and  46  Chanti^  hannoniied  by 
nme  eminent  Musicians,  and  nuiy  be  had  with  or  without  24  Congregational  ^"^'Mftf^ 


ansaU  / with Anthema      ...  (A)  4a.0d.     |     Large  f  with  Anthema      ...  (C)  6s.6d. 
'     Phper\  without  Anthems...  (B)  8    6        |      Ph{^  (.  without  Anthems ...  (D)  4    6 

^  PriceSd. 

CHRISTIAN  FINANCE;  or,  the  Church's  Exchequer  Augmented,  so 
as  to  raise  Funds  for  the  Byangelization  of  the  World,  upon  a  Plan  both  Easy  and 
Practicable.    By  J.  Talbot  Tyleb. 

London :  WARD  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Bow.  (275) 

NEW   VOLUME    OP   LECTURES   BY   HUGH   8T0WGLL   BROWN. 


Paper  Covers,  Is. ;  Cloth,  Is.  6d.    The  Third  Yblume  of 

T  ECTURES  to  the  Men  of  liverpooL      By  Hugh   Stowbll   Brown. 

CoRTaNTS. — The  Qolden  Rule.  Briton's  never  shall  be  Slaves.  There 's  a  Good 
Time  Coming.  The  Prodigal  Son.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Penny  Wise  and  Pound 
Foolish.  Charity.  Worse  than  an  Infidel.  Beware  of  Spurious  Imitations.  Time  and 
Tide  Wait  for  no  Man.    The  Qospel.    The  Cross. 

Liverpool :  QABuaL  Thokpbok,  108  London  Boad. 
London :  W.  Kxnt  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow ;  and  all  Booksellers.     (276) 

Just  Published.    Price  Is.  6d. 

THE  SIN   OF  CONFORMITY.     An  Appeal  to  the  Episcopalians  of 
the  Town  and  University  of  Cambridge.    By  Wiliiam  RoBiHSOir. 

LECTTURES  on  ROMANS.    Critical,  Expository,  and  Practical.     By  the 
Rev.  T.  G.  Hobtok.    Every  month,  in  the  CovoBBGATioirAL  Pitlfit.    A  current 
Number  sent  post  free  for  Six  Stamps. 

Crown  Svo.    800  pp.    Price  6s. 

ARCHIPPUS  ;   or,  the  Christian  Ministry.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a 
Young  Minister.    By  Pastor  Embbitub. 

London :  Judd  &  Glass,  New  Bridge  Street,  and  Gray's  Inn  Road. 
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THE  HAIR  AND  TOILET.— CHURCHER'S  TOILET  CREAM 
fludntaiiM  its  flaperiority  for  impurtiiig  richness  toftnMt,  and  fimgiwioe  to  tlM 
Hair,  as  well  as  being  a  most  economical  arUdk  Price  Is.,  Is.  6d^  and  6a.  HoteodA't 
Glycerine  Soap  softens  and  beautifies  the  skin,  4d.  and  6d.  per  cake.  Batdieloc^ 
Instantaneous  Columbian  Hur  Dye  is  the  best  ertant»  4a.  6d.,  7a.,  and  14i.  par  padit 
Sold  by  Hair  Dressers,  and  at  R.  uOYENDEirS,  No.  6  Great  Marlboroogh  Street,  W, 
and  67  &  68  Crown  Street,  Finabury,  S.C.  K.B.^Wholesale  warehouaes  toe  lafis 
Bubber  and  other  Combs,  Brushes,  and  General  Perfumery. — EttaUiahed  opwaidi  d 
SO  years.  (M) 


BROWN  &  POLSON'S 

PATENT    CORN     FLOUR, 

The  Lahoct  states— "this  18  SUPKRIOR  TO  AlOTHiye  OF  THS  HKB  XKOWK." 

It  is  respectfiiUy  announce^  that  to  any  applicattOB  by  letter,  Bmowv  4  PnMV 
Ibrward  the  address  (fbr  any  village  or  town  in  the  Three  KtngdnmaX  ofOrgeenw  Ch«Mv 
&c,  who  supply  their  Com  Flour  at  the  usual  price.  Where  an^  nnuUr  article  is  m^ 
stituted  or  forced  into  sale  upon  pretence  of  being  "the  same  tUng,"  or  "as  ^oodts 
Browit  and  Polboit'b,''  if  the  name,  address,  and  designation  are  kindly  commanifirtsl. 
such  confidence  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

BROWN   k   POLSON,   Manufketnrera  to    Her   Mv«rty   the   Queen: 

Pusley ;  and  23  Ironmonger  Lane,  London.  (84S) 

I  ■      ^  II 

RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTBRS   PATENT. 


WHITE'S    IVIOC-IVIAIN    LEVER   TRUSS 

(Perfected  and  Exhibited  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851 J 


Is  allowed  by  upwards  of  200  Medical  Qentlemen  to  be  the 
invention  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  Tbe  naa  of  a  stssl 
spring,  so  often  hurt5il  in  its  effects^  is  here  avoided;  a  soft  haad^ 
being  worn  round  the  body,  whUe  the  requinte  resisting  power  is  wasp/ISitd 
by  the  MOCMAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVEB,  fitting  with  so  muck 
ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  dariag 
sleep.  A  descriptive  «it;ular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  csanoi 
fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  drcumfeieiice  of  tha  body  two  indiss 
below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 

Xanufkoturer,  Xr.  WHITS,  888  PieoadUly,  LoadoB. 
Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  2l8.,  86s.  6d.,  and  81s.  6d.     Postage  li. 
Price  of  a  Double  Trusi^  31s.  6d.,  428.,  and  52b.  6d.    Postage  Is.  8d.— 
Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  JoKX  Whits,  Post-Office,  nocadil\y. 

ELASTIC     STOCKINGS,     SOCKS,     KNEE     CAPS,     AC 


The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  fkcoHtr  u 
peculiarly  ELASTIC  and  COMPRESSIBLE,  and  the  best  invention  fior  giviof 
efficient  and  permanent  support  in  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  VABICOSE  VEINS,  SPRAINS,  &c  It  is  porous,  Hght  in  texture,  sad 
inexpensive,  and  is  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Pricey  ftom  7s.  6d.  to  IGs.  seek. 
Postage.  6d. 

JOmrWHITX,   MARUFACrnrBEK,   888  PICOADIILT,   LOHBOV.       (H) 


A  BOOK  ON  DIET   FOR  INVALIDS,      SENT  GRATIS  TO  THE  AFFLIOTEa 

A    PERSON  having  been  afflicted  for  many  years  with  CONSUMPTIVE 

-^      SYMPTOMS,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  and  other  distressing  disorden,  and  inca- 

JwcitoUd  for  the  p\eaauT«a  ot  hxttlntM  of  life,  will  send  information  of  the  tnatmcnt  hy 

which  hehecame  restored  to  1^ectec\.\i«lX^i^^^cytiT««^^  v^&ax(»Md  directed  sovekp^ 

•odrewed  to  T.  Tabdxat,  liaq^.,  ^o.  \Q  ^L«^«tiV%^«xV^^jcM&«\i(st^^  <^\ 
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This  Day.    In  Two  Vols.    Prioe  10b.  6d.,  Clotb« 

ALPHA    AND    OMEGA.     A  Series  of  Scripture  Studies,  forming  a 
bifltory  of  the  past  events  and  characters  in  Scripture.    Bj  Giobgb  Giliillav» 
Author  of  '*  The  Bards  and  the  Bible,"  Ac. 

Arthub  Hall,  Virtus  &  Co.,  25  Paternoster  Row.  (267) 

PART      I.— Containing  104  TUNES  AND  CHORALES,  2s.  and  28.  6d. 
PART     II.— Containing  60  TUNES  AND  CHORALES,  la.  and  Is.  6d. 
PART  IIL— Completing  the  Work— In  the  press. 

rE  CONGREGATIONAL  PSALMIST.  A  Companion  to  the  New 
Congregational,  the  New  Baptist,  and  the  Leeds  Hymn  Books;  Proriding  Tunes, 
Chants,  and  Chorales,  for  the  Metrical  Hymns  and  Passages  of  Scripture  contained  in 
those  books.    Edited  by  Rev.  Hbkbt  Allon. 

Also,  price  Is.  6d. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  PSALMIST.— Chants,  Sanctuses,  Ac- 
containing  upwards  of  Eighty  Passages  of  Scripture  for  Chanting, — with  Chants, 
arranged  so  that  the  Words  and  the  Music  are  always  on  the  same  page. ' 


T 


HE    HOMILIST    FOR  MAY,     Price  Sd.,   contains,   amongst    other 

articles : — 
1.  Aeh&n-ism ;  or  Self-seeking  a  Hindrance  to 


ting  a 
the  Yictories  of  Christianity. 
9.  Obstructions  to  Vital  Christianity 
S.  The  Necessity  of  Repentance. 
4.  Rehoboam. 


5.  Moral  SehcHarshipa. 

6.  The  Gates  of  Death. 

7.  The  Young  Man  and  his  Father's  House. 

8.  The  Crisis  in  Depravity,  fto.,  Ac. 


Now  ready, 

THE  BAPTIST  TUNE  BOOK  Being  an  adaptation  of  "  Congregational 
Church  Music**  to  the  Metres  in  the  "  New  Selection,"  and  the  "  Psalms  and 
Hymns"  for  Baptist  Churches.  It  contains  290  Tunes  and  46  Chants,  harmonized  by 
nine  eminent  Musicians,  and  may  be  had  with  or  without  24  Congregational  Anthems. 

Small   r  with  Anthems      ...  (A)  4s.  Od.      |      Large  C  with  Anthems      ...  (C)  6s.  6d. 
Paper  (without Anthems  ...  (B)  3    6        |      Paper  (without Anthems  ...  (D)  4    6 

Price  3d. 

CHRISTIAN  FINANCE;  or,   the  Church's  Exchequer  Augmented,  so 
as  to  rai^c  Funds  for  the  Bvangelization  of  the  World,  upon  a  I'lan  both  Easy  and 
Practicable.    By  J.  Talbot  Tylkb. 

London  :  WARD  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row.  (275) 

NEW   VOLUME    OF    LECTURES    BY   HUGH   STOWELL   BROWN. 


Paper  Covers,  Is. ;  Cloth,  Is.  6d.    The  Third  Volume  of 

T  ECTURES  to  the   Men  of  Liverpool      By  Hugh   Stowbll   Brown. 

Contents. — The  Golden  Rule.  Briton's  never  shall  be  Slaves.  There 's  a  Good 
Time  Coming.  The  Prodigal  Son.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Penny  Wise  and  Pound 
Fooliflh.  Charity.  Worse  than  an  Infidel.  Beware  of  Spurious  Imitations.  Time  and 
Tide  Wait  for  no  Man.     The  Gospel.     The  Cross. 

Liverpool :  Gabkiil  Thompson,  108  London  Road. 
Ijondon  :  W.  Kent  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row ;  and  all  Booksellers.     (276) 

Just  Published.     Price  Is.  6d. 

THE  SIN   OF  CONFORMITY.     An  Appeal  to   the  Episcopalians  of 
the  Town  and  University  of  Oambridge.    By  William  RoBiHBOir. 

LECTURES  on  ROMANS.     Critical,  Expository,  and  Practical.     By  the 
Rev.  T.  G.  Hobton.    Every  month,  in  the  Covobbgatioval  Pulpit.    A  current 
Number  sent  post  free  for  Six  Stamps. 

Crown  8vo.    800  pp.    Price  5s. 

ARCHIPPITS  ;   or,  the  Christian  Ministry.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a 
Young  Minister.    By  Pastor  Embbitus. 

London  :  Judd  &  Glass,  New  Bridge  Street,  and  Gray's  Inn  Road. 
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THE  FAMILT  TBEABUBT  for  1860. 

Recommended  by  2000  Ministers  of  all  Denominations,  will  oontttim  %  Series  of  Bipa 
prepared  expressly  for  its  pages,  by  the  Bev.  J.  C.  RtIiI,  Ber.  Chaxlbs  Bbiimh,  Ber. 
Cakox  Millxb,  the  Rev.  William  Abkot,  and  nnmerona  other  eminent  wzites. 

Monthly  Parts,  6d. ;  and  Weekly  Numbers,  l|d. 

London  and  Edinburgh  :    T.   Nklsok  &  Sons.    Subecribers*   Names   reeaved  bj  afl 

Booksellers.  {222) 

Third  Edition. 

LIFE  in  the  SPIRIT.   A  Memorial  of  Rev.  Alexandkb  Andkbsov,  M.A. 
By  the  Rev.  Noexak  L.    Waxksb  Dsbabt.       With  PrefiMe  by 

CUKKIKOHAM. 


**  The  work  U  ftall  of  fine  iboajrhts,  and  the  lioiy  is  told  with  an  srtiiUe  ^01  wkiA  vnhsppflj  it 
fare  in  reli^oiu  biography.** — The  EeUetie. 

**  If  the  biography  of  Alexander  AnderMMi  liad  not  lieen  written,  a  blank  would  bavt  occatfid  is  the  imrAi 
of  Christian  life  in  this  centoiy.**— P.  Bayne,  Siq.,  Aathorof ''The  Ohrbtian  lift.*' 

**  We  have  eeldom  read  anything  more  telling  and  effeetlTe.*'— TIkf  M^eord. 

**  So  rich,  instnictive,  and  preciooi  in  iu  material  and  etyle  ii  tUa  biography,  tbttk  w«  vmiU  bt  my  |M  ** 
Me  it  in  an  American  edition ....  Few  men  eonid  ao  liappUr  combine  the  beaoly  of  a  *«^M*til  Uagnfhy  vlik 
the  etrength  of  quiet  diacassion  of  great  truth.*' — Hew  lork  0^$erver. 

**  Few  abler  attacki  have  l>een  made  npon  the  dogma*  of  the  Uaoridaa  Sdiool,  sad  yil  tiM  vnt  ii 
written  in  a  gentle  and  forl>eiuring  spirit,  indicative  of  tme  etnsngtlu — yews  tftht  Ckmrtkn^ 

London  :    J.  Nisbbt  &  Co.,  21  Bemers  Street,  W.  (290) 

OLDEN  TAI.E8   BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF   "MART    POWELL." 
This  day.    Cheap  Edition.    Price  2s. 
■pvEBORAH'S  DIAEY.     A  Fragment     In  Antique,  with  lUiisfcnticm 

Lately  Published. 
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HE  HOUSEHOLD  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORK   Price  28.  6cL  in  Antique. 
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Just  Published.    Price  78. 
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examples  of  laborious  study  and  of  that  minute  knowledge  of  the  Homosopathie  Materia  Mwtif  for  vkick 
Dr.  Epps  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Altogether,  Cotuumptton  :  IU  Nmture  and  Drtmtment,  is  a  workwkkk 
reflects  credit  even  on  Dr.  Epps,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Honusopathie  Pnetiee  of  Fkyic' 
— Th4  Monthly  Bomctopathtc  JS^view,  p.  92,  Vol.  4. 

London:  Sjlndbbson,  77  Fleet  Street,  B.C.  (245) 

Just  Published.     Price  2s.  Cloth. 

CURE  of  the  SICK  :    Kot  Homoeopathy,  not  Allopathy,  but  Judgment 
By  John  Spubgin,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Senior  Physidan  to  the  Foundling  Hospital 

John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street.  (274) 

Just  Published.     5th  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     Price  28.  6d. 

ADVICE  to  a  MOTHER  on  the  MANAGEMENT  of  her  OFFSPRING. 
By  Pye  IIbnby  CuAtASSB,  F.R  C.S. 
John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street.  (275) 

The  Fifteenth  Thousand.     Fcap.  8vo.     Price  2s.  6d. 

HEALTHY   SKIN  :    a  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their 
Preservation  and  Management.     By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

3oiii<(  Cb.\s^cb\\;l,  ^^h<  \^^oi^\\i<^\A\v.  ^\sc»^\..  (276) 
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JqsI  Oat    BcAoUAiUy  Boond,  Cloth  Qilt    Sont  Ftm  for  18  StanqM. 

*VrEW  LIFE ;  or,  The  Courtship,  the  TJxdon,  The  Jierj  Trial,  and  the 
XI  Hmy  Home :  being  %  Four-fold  View  of  the  Kingdom  of  Graoe.  Bj  G.  W. 
Bavkb,  Editor  of  the  ''Burthen  VeeBel,  and  Christian  Reooid.'* 

London ;  B.  Banks  &  Co.,  182  Dorer  Boad,  8  JB.  (£00) 

mHE  LEEDS  HYMN  BOOK  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Bueagea  of  S^ 
X     tore.    For  Christian  Worship.    Com|^ed  by  the  Congregpttional  Ministers  of  Leeds. 

This  Hymn  Book,  published  in  185S,  has  hem  sdoptad  by  about  100  ooogngatloiitiaTaiioni  parU  of  tke 
klBfdom,  and  more  than  50,000  ocqpieB  Jutre  been  sold. 

The  work  is  daily  increasbigin  pomdarlty.    It  oootains  MS diatinot  eompoaitloas  of  Watts  tad  othor 
VaaUrs  of  Sacred  Song,  and  is  stiU  dostbgoiahed  fhmi  moat  other  Hynm  Booiu^  br  oomp^ 
— entlTe  nomberlng,  PAaaAO«B  of  Souftdb^  jun>  otoks  JamoMBt  iacindtog  tha  ''^T%J)mm,^iM^  poiwtad  Ibc 
C«BA3mMa 

A  small  selection  of  Hynmi  has  been  made  by  re<iaeat,  fat  the  saa  of  Barut  Oov6iBaanoiis»  and  the 
Mlnlaters  and  Chnrchea  of  thatPenomfaattonmay  ptoearstha  Hymn  Booit,  witfa  tMi  Bnpiiiamani  bwmd  mp 
with  it,  at  the  ordinary  prices. 

Prices  from  Is.  6d.npwaida.  Snnday  School  editloo,  in qoantltlfla  of  MylaiaadL  BpodBOB  Ffegai,  wUh 
list  of  Prices,  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Poldiahor ;  wlian  also  the  hook  may  btuapaeladi  oraoopy 
wlU  bo  aent  by  him  on  reodpt  of  18  Stampa. 

London:  J.  F.  Shaw  &  Co.,  48  Fatemoatcr  Bow.  (968) 

On  the  First  of  Every  Month.    Price  Twopenoe. 

THE  INTEEPEETER  A  New  Serial  for  the  ThonghtfnL  Btpeza  ha^e 
already  appeared  on  PriTate  Judgment;  BeriTsls;  XHscrepancSesbetweiai  Modem 
and  Apostolic  Thought;  The  Apostoko  Stand  Point;  vad  BxpestatloBi^  ADOstQUe  and 
Modern.  Also  on  the  Controrersy  between  Count  Ag6nor  de  Qasparin  and  Dr.  Merle 
d'Anbign^,  the  following  chapters:  —  The  Controrer^;  Prin^alss  in  AflHoni  the 
Jewish  £lder ;  Gentile  Ministry ;  and  the  Fathers.  Also  uiteipretanona  of  the  IbUowing 
Passages  of  Scripture :— Matt.  xi.  12 ;  1  Cor.  iU.  18  j  Isa.  xzziiL  14;  Mark  iz.  44;  Mi^ 
ix.  49;  and  James  v.  16.  Also  Beadings  with  a  Soeptielni^Qospelof  SkMstdiew:— 
Introductory,  §  1,  Matt.  i.  1—17 ;  §  2,  i.  18—26 ;  §  8^  ii- 1—18;  f  4^  IL  18-*S8. 

London :  SnfPKnr,  Mabshall,  &  Co.,  Stationers^  Hall  Court.        (271  j 

CHEAPEST    illustrated  BIBLB  STBB  PUBLUUBID. 
Will  be  ready  on  the  lOthhistant,  Vol.  L 

CASSELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

With  Comments  and  Notes  explanatory  of  the  Text,  from  the  highest  and  latest 
authority,  and  Marginal  References,  with  upwards  of  Thbxi  Huhdbsd  ihigravings, 
representing  Scenes,  Localities,  Incidents,  and  Objects  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

4to.,  handsome  cloth  boards,  gilt  back      78.  6d. 

ft  If  f,  I*  ft  ft  aUU  SIQC  •••         •>•         «..         «•«         aaa        *••         •*•        V        V 

„  „  „    bevelled  boards^  red  edges,  gilt  back  and  aide 9    0 

Cases  for  binding  YoL  I.,  price  3a.,  Ss.  6d.,  8a.,  and  4a. 

The  work  is  also  published  in  Weekly  Nombcrs,  price  Id. ;  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  5d.  and  6d. ; 
Quarterly  Sections,  Is.  3d. ;  and  in  Half- Yearly  Dirisions,  Ss.  6d. 

**  The  typo  is  large  and  clear,  the  references  are  sufficiently  ample,  the  illiiatratioaa  are  ezeallent,  and 
the  note»  arc  very  fall  and  useful.    It  is  a  noble  undertaking." — Jiormng  HemUL 

^  Nut  only  is  it  fumiRhed  with  copious  historical  and  desoriptlTC  foot-notea,  and  refereaMa  to  paraUal 
paRsajre»,  but  it  is  embellished  with  a  series  of  engravings,  unprecedented  in  nomber,  in  beanty  of  dedgn, 

and  in  artistic  finish."— Z>fli7y  Telegraph. 

YALUABLE   WORK    FOR   TOWN   MISSIONARIES  AND  DISTRICT    VISITOBa 

THE  BIBLICAL  EDUOATOR 

Is  now  being  issued  in  Weekly  Numbers,  price  2d.  each ;  and  in  Monthly  FSrts»  price  9d. 
and  I  Id.  each  ;  or,  complete  in  9  vols.,  crown  4to.,  price  6s.  6d.  each,  in  cloth  boards;  or 
2  vols,  in  1,  IDs.  6d. 

This  is  strictly  a  Biblical  Cyclopcedia,  containing  whatevex  it  waapoaalble  to  embody  in  toeh  a  eompaaa 
relative  to  the  prophecies,  incidents,  and  characters,  of  the  Sacred  Text.  It  eontaina  many  Engraiioga 
on  Wood,  representing  Landscapes,  Buildings,  Monuxnenta,  Plants,  Antmala,  lUnatratloiia  of  Arte, 
MHiinerH,  and  Customs,  and  whatever  can  be  more  clearly  ezplaaied  by  pictorial  than  by  written 
description. 


^fSr  A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  the  Pablicationa  ismed  by  Masm.  CAfsnx,  Psma,  Aim 
Galpin,  containing  a  Synopsis  of  the  contents  of  each  Work,  with  prioea,  atyka  of  bfndtaig,  As.,  will  ba 
forwarded  free  on  the  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp,  or  on  applying  diract  to  La  "BmM  Savvaob  TaS9, 
Lci^oATC  Hill,  E.C. 
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le  best  and  Cheapest  Teas  and  Ooflbes  in  Kngland  are  at  t 
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PHILLIPS   AND   COMPANY, 

TEA    MEBOHAHTSi 
8  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  CITY,  LONDON,  B-C, 


Good  Strong  Uiefiil  Congoa  Teas  ...  28.  8d^  28.  lOd^  SBm  Sb.  INL,  3b.  4d. 

Rich  SoochoDg  Teas  Ss.  6d.,  $8.  Sd.,  ds.  lOd.,  ^nd  4s. 

Pare  Coffees    Is.,  l8.2d.,  lB.3d.,  18.4<L,  ls.ed.,llll.8i 

A  Price  Oiixrent  Free.  Sagsn  at  Haricet  Priees. 

PHILLIPS  &  CO.  send  all  GOODS  CARRIAGE  FREE  by  tkeir  own  Vim 
witkim  Sight  Miles  of  No.  S  Kii^  William  Street,  City;  and  send  Teas,  CoAM^iiid 
Spioes,  Carriage  Free,  to  any  Railway  Sta^on  or  Market  Town  in  Bngland»  If  to  the 
▼aloe  of  40s.  or  npwaids.  (238) 

HEALTH,  FBESH  AIB,  AND  PURE  WATER 

Gondy'8  Patent  Fluid,  or  Natural  Disinftetant 

Not  only  deodorlna  but  dieiafeots  perfectly  and  destroys  fbr  erer  the  oanse  ef  iatelioo ; 
Is  not  poiaonoiis,  as  it  may  he  used  to  purify  water ;  eroltes  no  undoos  or  nnpliasint 
gas,  eaanoi  he  mistaken  for  any  other  fluid,  thereby  preventing  death  and  disease,  sad 
iBSQiing  good  Iksalth,  pore  air,  and  water;  and  is  therefore  the  best,  aaftst,  ohespeet,  sad 
most  pleasant  disinfectant  ever  introdnoed. 

Sold  In  the  Quart  Bottles,  4s.;  Pints,  2s.;  Half-pintSi  Is. ;  and  in  bulk,  IOl  per 
Gallon.    Free  to  Rail^  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  or  Stamps. 

00NDT8  PATENT  ORGANIZED  WATER, 

For  the  Bath  and  Toilet,  iuTigoratee  the  firame,  cleanses  the  mouth,  skin,  and  breath,  sail 
remoTes  all  secretions.    28.,  &.  6d.    Sold  by  all  flrst-dass  Chemists. 

63,  Kino  William  Sihut,  LoimoH  Bridob,  B.C.  (161) 

VINEGAR— PATRONISED  BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT. 

Condy's  Patent  Coneentrated  Pure  Halt  Vinegar. 

Families  by  using  this  delioious  Vinegar  insure  purity,  and  effect  a  saTing  of  Fiftj 
per  cent.  See  reports  of  Dr.  Letheby,  City  Oflicer  of  Health ;  Dr.  HassaU,  of  the 
Lancet  Commission,  and  othera.  Sold  by  the  Trade  in  Bottles,  labelled  and  ei^nH 
Is.,  28.,  88. 6d. 

00ND78  FAMILT  VINEOAB, 

Being  the  above  article  before  Concentration. 

"  Tks  very  heH  and  pureH  vinegar,**  —  H.  Lbthibt,  MJ). 

One  Guinea  for  Six  Gallons,  Cask  and  Carriage  Free. 

63  Kino  William  Strut,  Lo2n>OH  Bsmoi,  B.C.  (268) 

New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.     5s.  Cloth. 

THE  SONG  of  CHRISrS  FLOCK  in  the  Twenty-third  Psalm.     By 
JOHV  STOuaHTOK,  Author  of  "  Lights  of  the  World,"  <*  Spiritual  Heroei^*'  Ae> 
^^^^^^^         London :  Jambs  Nibbet  &  Co.,  Bemers  Street^  W.  (W)_ 

THE   WTND8  AND   CLOSES   OF   EDINBUBOH. 

This  Day  U  Published.    Small  Sm    aoth,  2s.  6d. 

GOD'S  CHOSEN  FAST:  or,  What  shaU  we  do  for  onr  Poorer  Bwthren  t 
IssMii  Vn!a.  ^,  1  ♦,  \i^^  V^w«  \a,  IL 
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The  Work,  when  complete,  will  contain  am  much  matter  as  would  occapy  above  One 
Hundred  Demy  8vo.  volumes.  Ulustrated  by  nearly  Five  Thonaand  ^graving!  on 
Wood,  and  Four  Hundred  on  Steel. 

YoU.  L  to  XIX.,  price  248.  each,  are  now  Beady, 
And  Vols.  XX.  and  XXI.  and  Index,  Oompleting  the  Worki  &re  in  the  Preaa. 

*0*  Prospectuses,  containing  a  Summary  of  the  principal  Articles,  with  the  names  of  the 

Authors,  may  be  had  on  application. 

Edinburgh :  Adax  ft  Ckablm  Dlaok.    London  :  SncPKnT^  M abshall,  &  Ck>. 


KITTO'S  BIBLICAL   CTCLOPADIA. 


In  Two  Vols.    Medium  8vo.    Price  60b.      With  a  complete  Index,  and 

upwards  of  654   Illustrations^ 
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(Kgd0p]iria  0f  ^iHital  W^itxukxt, 


CompUed  by  the  late  JOHN  KITTO,  D.D. 

With  the  Assistance  of  numerous  able  Scholars  and  Divines,  British,  Continental  and 

American. 


THE  FOLLOWIKO  BRANCHES  07  KNOWLEDOB  ABB  OOMPBISBD  IK  THB  WOBK  : — 

1.  BIBLICAL   CKITICISM— Embracing  the  History  of    the  Bible  Languages— the 

Canon  of  Scripture — Literary  History  and  Peculiarities  of  the  Sacred  Books — 
ForiDation  and  History  of  the  Texts  of  Scripture. 

2.  BIBLICAL    INTERPRETATION— Comprehending  the  Principles  of  Translating 

and  Expounding  Scripture — Critical  Estimate  of  the  leading  Interpreters  and  Princi- 
pal Versions,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

3.  HISTORY — Proper  Names  of  Persons— Biographical  Sketches  of  the  more  promi- 

nent Characters — Detailed  Accounts  of  the  Principal  Events  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture—Chronology and  Genealogy  of  Scripture. 

4.  GEOGRAPHY— Names  of  Places— Description  of  Scenery— Boundaries  and  Mutual 
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the  Sacred  Text. 

5.  ARCILEOLOGY — Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jews,  and  other  Nations  mentioned 

in   Scripture — their  Sacred  Institutions — their  Military  Afiairs — ^their  Political 
Arrangements — their  Literary  and  Scientific  Pursuits. 

G.  PHYSICAL    SCIENCE— Scripture    Cosmogony  and   Astronomy— Zoology— Mine- 
ralogy— Botany  —Meteorology. 
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he  entitled  at  the  next  Bonus  to  one  year's  additional  share  of  profits  orer  Uter  Aisiiren. 

Tables  of  Rates  and  Forms  of  Propoiud  can  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  Society's  agents,  or  of 

Geobob  CuTGLiFrB,  Actuary  and  Seertianf, 

18  St.  James's  Square,  London,  S.W. 

«<K£EP  AWAY  THE  DOCTOR,' 

Is  an  old  sayiog.    People  follow  the  adyice,  and  ensure  a  good  state  of  health  by  the 
simple  aod  cheap  process  of  taking 


which,  in  their  operation,  go  direct  to  the  disease,  and,  fh>m  their  peculiar  seardung  tod 
beneficent  qualities,  clear  from  the  system  all  hurtful  impurities. 

PARR'S    LIFE    PILLS 

APPEAR  TO   AGREE  WITH  ALMOST  EVERYBODY. 

Letters  are  reoeiyed  daily  from  Officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  Clergymen,  Lawyen, 
Literary  Men,  Emigrants,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Miners,  Travellers,  and  fh)m  hundreds  of 
Ladies,  stating  the  wonderful  cures  performed  by  Parr's  Life  Pills.  Many  people  vbo 
were  going  down  fast  in  life  state  that  Parr's  Pills  have  saved  them !  Parr's  Pills  hste 
given  them  vigorous  health,  new  life,  a  id  new  courage !  Thousands  confidently  beliefe 
that  the  use  of  Parr's  Medicine  will  enable  them  successfully  to  wrestle  with  the  ''grim 
sergeant "  for  many  a  long  day.  Persons  having  bodily  ailments  are  earnestly  reoom- 
mended  to  resort  at  once  to  Parr's  Life  Pills ;  the  result  will  be  health,  comfort,  snd 
long  life. 

PARR'S  PILLS  may  be  taken  without  the  slightest  fear  of  producing  the  unplesssni 
results  of  much  of  the  physic  prescribed  by  the  family  doctor,  and  in  moat  cases  the 
sensation  of  illness  vanishes  after  two  or  three  pills  have  been  taken. 

Price  Is.,  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  in  family  packets,  lis.  each.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  ssd 
Medicine  Venders.  Sole  Proprietors,  T.  ROBERTS  and  Co.,  8  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Sti«et, 
London. 

%*A8k  for  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS.  (266) 


PLUMBE'S    GENUINE   ARROW-ROOT, 

Is.   6d.  per  lb., 

Should  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  greatly  preferred  by  the  most  emiDsnt 
Physicians  in  London  for  Invalids,  and  as  the  best  food  for  Infants.  It  also  fbrmi  s 
light  nutritious  diet  for  general  use. 

Report  on  Plumbb's  Abbow-Root,  by  Da.  H  ass  all. 

.V-  *r  ^1  ^''^  •)>M««ted  Plnmbeli  Arrow-Root  to  careful  examination,  mlcroacopical  aMl  chemled.  I  tsd  Uteli 
perftethr  Mnnine,  and  of  raperior  quality  ;  equal  in  aU  rapecu  to  the  bert  fiermnda,  for  which  so  kkh  ayiitt 
U  nsnallj  charged.  (Signed)  "A»tdue  Hau.  Hamau^  MJ)." 

Directions  and  Testimonials  with  each  packet  which  bears  the  signatnr*  of  A.  8. 
Plttmbe,  3  Alie  Place,  Alie  Street,  London,  E.  RetaUed  in  London  by  Swow.  fttemoiter 
Kow ;  FOED,  Islington;  MoBctAN,  Sloane  Street ;  Williams  k  Lloyd,  Moorgate  Street; 
«lMDKn,  CamberwelL.. 


C&e  €dtdk  pontes  %)sMm. 


GOOD  STATI0NEB7    AT    BEABOHABLE  FBIOES,    Or 

Q.      BLIGHT, 

siaiG£A3i  iMsmiFAnnuBiB  siTA^ioniiiB,  ansxATam, 

les    FEHOHUSCH    STKEET,    LONDON,    E.O., 

SappliM  every   Deacriplion  of  Stationery  and  Account  Booka,  >t  the  loweit  powible 
Ibices  for  Clootl  Haterinls  and  Workmanahip.  (226) 

lUFORTAHT  NOTIOI. 

GLENFIELD     PATENT     STARCH 

Is  the  onl)'  Stnrch  nsed  in  Her  Majett;'*  Laundry.  AndMMnoe  qnprindpled  Partin  ue 
Doiv  making  and  offering  fur  Sale  an  Imitation  at  the  Qlenfleld  Starch,  ireherebr  cantioa 
all  our  Custam«re  to  be  careful,  when  pnrchulng,  to  Me  that  the  word  OLENrlELD  U 
on  each' Hacliet,  to  copy  which  is  Ifalony. 

WOTHEBsrooK  &  Co.,  GtaagGu*  an^l  London.  <2iT) 

LEA'S   ABEEXETHVS 

WHOOPING  -  COUGH     EMULSION 

AND    GOUT    AND    RHEUMATIC    PILLS. 

Tde  i\TF.  Mr,  AOERKEiaT, — This  great  man,  alth  ingh  rongh  and  eccentric  in  hil 
manner,  v,^,  iiotvEiUistanding,  a  most  Ekiirul  medical  [.ractitioner,  and  it  ia  now  gen«' 
rially  acknowledged  that  the  above  are  the  only  medicinal  that  can  lie  relied  on  for  cnring 
these  complaints.  Thcv  are  prepared  tram  the  original  recipes,  solely  by  the  FropriMor, 
Mr.  G,  Lea,  of  1a  South  Street,  Walworth,  Surrey.  EL1UL8I0N,  m  bottles,  at  2«.  Bd. 
and  •l^'.  ftl.  PILLS,  in  boies,  at  Tid.  and  Is.  l(d.,  and  may  he  ordered  of  any  Patent 
Medicine  \'puder,  thr"iiKh  lienor*.  H.^RCLAT,  95  Fairingdon  Street,  I^ndon. 

N.li.-TliC  FilU  tonl  free  by  post  for  3  or  \i  jwitaKU  stamp..  (2(B) 

BENSON'S      WATCHES, 

HILL,     LONDON,    K.C. 


;i.    3i     LTDCATE 
Established  1749. 


BENSOIT'B  I&STS  GOLD  WATCH. 

.qiiLiitc  I^Ii^lic  frtlinti  in  imami  nUtlon,  ind  ptrfsotlOBOl 

"'™  '3,"  Ti'loTlSi  2d7an''f  20  (^"in™  «cb. 
BEMSOH'S  eEHTLRKAH'B  GOLD  WATCT. 

BSNSOlf'S  PBEBEliXATIOR  OOLD  W&TW. 

"  ''■         20,  25,  30,  36  ""J  40  CJuinn-  cacli, 
BEKBON'S  BILVEB  LEVZS  WATCHES. 


buy  tt 


I  nil." 


—  r-„:^ura.    4^  j^  y^  g,  10,  13  anii  20  <iii'"""f"li- 

BEHBOH'S  SILTEB  HOBIZOHTAX  \7AT0H. 

3,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7  anil  S  QuIbmj  tacli. 

SENBOIT'S  NEW  ILLUBTSATZI)  QATALOaiTX  01  WATOHUi 

tre*  for  2  SEampfi,  frmlalnn  Fricn  and  Impntapt  Infonnallofl  as  lo 

■hai  Watfh  to  boy.    Itahanldbs  mdb)>  all  wlio  an  abont  bujliif 

nv  pan  nf '"  lalanii,  ScoUand,  Ireland,  or  Wd»a,  00  rrcttpl  of  a  remlltaaMpayablt 
J,  W.  l;r.sioN,  asnndai  1-udj.i.le  Hill,  Undon,E.C, 
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THE  HAIR  AND  TOILET.— CHUECHEFS  TOILET  CREAM 
mminUinii  iU  raperiority  for  imparting  richness,  softness,  and  fragrance  to  the 
Hair  as  well  as  being  a  most  economical  article.  Price  Is.,  Is.  Gd.,  and  6s.  HoTenden's 
Glycerine  Soap  softflDi  and  beautifies  the  skin,  4d.  and  6d.  per  cake.  Batchelofs 
Listantaneons  Columbian  Hair  Dye  is  the  best  extant,  4a.  6d.,  7s.,  and  14s.  per  packet. 
Sold  by  Hair  Dressers,  and  at  B.  HOVENDEITS,  No.  6  Great  Marlboroagh  Street,  W, 
and  17  &  58  Crown  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C.  N.B.— Whole«de  warehooaea  for  India 
Knbber  and  other  Combs,  Brushes,  and  General  Perfumery.— Ertablished  upwards  of 
SO  yean.  (^) 


BROWN  &  POLSON'S 

PATENT    CORN     FLOUR, 


The  LAjrc«  eUtes  — "THIS  IS  STTPHHOR  TO  AKTTHIXO  OF  THE  KDiD  EIOVK." 

It  is  respectfully  announced,  that  to  any  application  by  letter,  BsowK  &  PoMOi 
forward  the  address  (for  any  village  or  town  in  the  Three  Kingdoms),  of  Grocers,  Chemisti, 
Ac,  who  supply  their  Com  Flour  at  tYo  usual  price.  Where  any  nmilar  article  is  sub- 
stituted or  forced  into  sale  upon  pretence  of  being  "  the  same  thing,"  or  "as  good u 
Baowir  and  Polsok's,"  if  the  name,  address,  and  derignation  are  kindly  commanictted, 
such  confidence  will  be  gpreatly  appreciated. 

BROWN   ft   POLSON,   Manufacturers  to    Her   Majesty   the   Queen: 

Ftualey ;  and  23  Ironmonger  Lane,  London.  (243) 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS    PATENT. 


WHITE'S    MOC-MAIN    LEVER    TRUSS 

(Perfected  and  Exhibited  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  1851,) 

la  allowed  by  upwards  of  200  Medical  Gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective 
invention  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  nse  of  a  stefl 
spring,  80  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided;  a  soft  bacdage 
being  worn  round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  ^-ith  so  much 
ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  aiid  may  be  worn  during 
sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Trass  (which  cannot 
fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  tlw  body  two  inches 
below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the 

MaBnflietorcr,  Kr.  WHITE,  228  FiceadiUy,  london. 
Price  of  a  Single  Trass,  16s.,  21s.,  26s.  6d.,  and  Sis.  6d.    Pottage  U 
Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  Sis.  6d.,  42s.,  and  62s.  6d.    Pbatag«  Is.  8d.— 
Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  Whitb,  Post-Offlce^  PiccadiDy. 

ELASTIC     STOCKINGS,     SOCKS,     KNEE     CAPS,     AC 

The  material  of  which  these  are  made  is  recommended  by  the  faeoHy  as  bring 
pecnUarly  ELASTIC  and  COMPRESSIBLE,  and  the  Ual  inT«iiiiaii  jbr  gifing 
•fficient  and  permanent  support  in  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLDfO  ot  the 
LEGS.  VARICOSE  VEINS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  It  is  porous,  Vg^l  in  teft«f«.  and 
|B€xp«uiye,  and  is  drai^u  on  \ike  mi  ot^vivKrj  ^\iw&vB%.  Price^  from  7«.  6d.  to  ICs.  eadi. 
Povtiige,  6d. 

JOHN  "WHITE,  HAsrOTwyt^noER^  ^"^  Y\si^Kssvxa:i^  ^£s«:»!S«^.     ^^g^ 
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SicoND  Edition.    With  a  VreUce  explanatocy  of  tbe  Method  of  the  Book. 

I  One  Fohm^,  Printed  in  Old-face  T^ge,  Crown  8eo.,  price  Te.  M.,  CIM  atUifne^ 

Bed  Bulges, 

CHE  DIVINE  LIFE   IN    MAN; 

DISCOCBSBS  BT  THE  KEV.  BiUiDWIK  WfSW,  9JL 


^NotwUhsUnding  Mr.  EUnton*!  MTera,  ahaott  taArth  cifttdHB,  it  nqr  bt  doabtad  wiMllMr,  on  tba 
fcole,  Mr.  Brown's  theological  Ti«wt  nibftaatlaUy  diff«r  from  liia  own.  TiMra  ntj  b«  owwilnnal  loota- 
Mt  of  phrueolQfy,  and  aome  Inoonaiatenciaa  of  aijiraailnn,  but  aooh  a  book  o«gli(  to  ba  jvdfod  ntbar  bj 
a  aatire  acopa  tbaa  tnf  dalacbfad  paaaana  froaa  mwaoMi  Intaadad  to  iPnlnH  toma  VMIbI  liawa  of 
iTliM  tmth— being  aabmHted  to  ina  ordaal  of  thaologlaal  dlaaaetloa.  19  a  inat  aztant  mg,  HlntOB  la, 
•  rerily  believe,  only  examining  the  other  aide  of  the  Muna  ihlald  which  Mr.  Brown  holda  op  to  Tiaw.  It 
aj  be  a  defect  in  theological  acatanaaa  whioh  permlta  oa.  aftar  laadiiig  tbaaa  atrietnrea,  to  find  in  tba  book 
baoadand  elerated .yiew of  'Tba  DiTtoe  LOItBM^wbkkwanBand  «ipaiida  tha apixltaal  UHk**— 
aneofV^Mwittt. 


**  Knowing,  as  the  disrriinlnating  reader  doaa,  that  tba  axeaUanoa  of  modara  pdntad  aaRBoaa  la  in  in* 
poportlanto  their  mnMfda,  ba  will  nat  allow  tbaaa  to  aeBtto  Mm  wllkoat  a  itnawlttDi 
larit**— ^oaitfuf. 

**Tkef  deaenre[to  be  ranked  among  the  Ttry  nobleat  ppadaeUooa  of  pnlpit  ^togqaaaa  whkb  bar* 
ppf  aval  for  omuit  yeara.  Scaroaly  laaa  angfaatlva  ttan  Sabatlaon,  Mr.  Brans  kaa  iMie  glav  end 
tlsttc  finish ;  with  more  thought  and  Tigonr  tban  Caird,  ba  haa  aqoal  ridmaaa  of  dletkai;  ftaa  firm  tta 
ihtar  and  pTTotechnic  display,  which  at  ibrst  dasala»  and  at  leal  naary.  In  Onlbili^  ha  bea  »  faawr  baidlj 
iteior  to  his  of  levying  contributions  on  all  tha  reabna  of  blalonr,  natnra,  and  art,  ftr  tta  maatratlan  of 
ilrltuAl  truth.  In  a  word,  this  volnmo  of  dlsooorsea  <m  tha  *I>nrina  LUb' praaaota na  wllb  n  Tailaty  of 
Koellanaes  rarely  AhumI  tai  combination."— JBcylM  Ma§mim> 

**  No  candid  and  joataoind  can  do  otharwlie  thanraapaet  and  fidadn  Mir.  Bimni  ftr  tha  nUtoatl«i  of 
His  book.  Ills  high  and  refined  culture,  hla  aioqnent  dkHon,  bto  davoat  nnd  aanaotapM^  dl  aarta  to 
Utm^hcn  the  conviction  that  here  is  a  man  who  ought  to  be,  and  most  ba  beard ;  a  man  of  qalqk  iafaWanf 
nd  brave  heart,  who  may  say  wrong  things,  but  will  oftener  aav  right  onaa ;  and  for  whono;  190a  tba 
rhoUr,  wc  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  God  as  one  of  Uia  predoua  glfta  to  our  ago." — Tht . 


*'  Ills  ditfcooTSM  are  full  of  the  reality  of  life.    The  pnachar  narar  Ibrgala  that  ba  lUM  baiMra  him  men 

11(1  w«>im>n  to  wl:<>m  Pntvidonce  has  a^^lgned  strong  and  living  iutarests  in  two  worlds,  divided  by  tha 
lighct  j^t  partitions.  IIU  wunla  are  those  of  a  true  child  of  tha  aga— one  who  haa  foagbt  Ua  way  through 
11  that  i.<  now  lntcrt>:iting  and  disturbing  the  minds  of  men."— Z>aitf|r  Ntvt. 

"  The  volume  U  a  noble  monument  of  pare,  original,  indepandant  and  alovalad  thooght,  azpressed  in 
:ii){ruatrc  nlike  remarkable  for*itH  simplicity  and  its  eloquence,  Ita  transparency  and  strength. '^--^SeplfuA 

"  Fretth,  f^ee,  uutspolcen,  yet  full  of  love,  theaa  Dlacoaraea  aia  aHve  with  tbaapirit  of  XrangiUcal 

'hristiumty Would  to  God  we  had  ten  thousand  such  eameat,  Catholic,  and  honeat  praacbars, 

m  Mr.  Browu."-- C%rt«<Min  Uptctator, 

"  The  scmionfl  are  all  eminently  practical,  and  addreaa  themaelvaa  to  tba  haart  aa  tboy  ^**MBnv*^  tha 
tttentinn  of  the  reader.  As  a  compendium  of  practical  Christian  doctrine^  they  nMrft  a  high  ptaoa  amongst 
lie  tlicological  worki  of  the  day." — S<UiomU  Standard. 


In  One  Vol.,  price  Gs.  6d.,  Cloth. 

FAR  QUIT  Alt  FRANKHEART ;  or,  Incidents  In  the  Introduction 
of  Methodism  into  Yorksliire.    A  Tde.    By  the  Author  of  "  Orphan  Upton,"  "  The 

Hoirs  of  the  Farmstead,*'  &c. 

There  are  few  periods  in  the  history  of  Yorkshire  more  interesting  than  that  which  wit- 
icsscd  tbe  commencement  and  establiahment  of  Methoditm  in  the  ooantj*  PoUt*  pimndioe 
ntrigned  against  it,  whilst  honest  violence  oppoeed  it  in  open  riot.  Some  of  thow  aenemei 
md  outbreaks  have  been  woven  into  this  Tale  with  atiiet  fidelity  to  tmth,  by  one  who  hat 
lad  access  to  peculiar  sources  of  information  regarding  the  eyentt  narrated,  and  the 
.characters  sketched.  An  emineot  critic  to  whom  the  MS.  haa  ben  wbmifttadi  tsva  ttf  the 
.^ork,  <*  It  is  characterized  by  very  remarkable  dramatic  force  and  hvinoiiT,*  and  "  if  per- 
rided  by  a  spirit  of  deep  religious  tmthfuUlilii*" 

LONDON:    WARD  &  CO.,  27  FATEBNOSTEB  ROW. 
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a  DALBYMPLE, 

BOOKSELLER,  STATIONER, 

AND  NEWS  AGENT, 

67  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET, 

LINCOLN'S  mN  FIELDS,  W.C., 

Begs  to  intimate  that  he  has  commenced  Business  as  above, 
and  wiU  be  happy  to  supply  Books^  Magazines,  Newspapers, 
and  other  Publications  to  order,  delivering  them  punctually 
to  Subscribers  at  their  own  houses. 

Magazines  and  Neirspapers  lent  to  read.  Books  in  all 
departments  of  Literature  forwarded,  post  free,  at  the  published 
price. 

^  The  Standard,  Telegraph,  Star,   and  Morning  News,  one 
penny  each,  kept  on  Sale  daily  from  7  o'clock,  a.m. 

Letter  and  Note  Paper,  Quills,  Steel  Pens,  Outta  Percha 
Pens,  Envelopes,  Address  Cards,  and  other  descriptions  of 
Plain  and  Fancy  Stationery ;  Temperance  Publications ;  Bibles, 
Hymn  Books,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  ,*  School  Books,  Copy  Books, 
Slates,  Drawing  Paper  and  Pencils,  and  Miscellaneous  School 
Stationery ;  Maps  and  Guide  Books,  Account  Books,  and  Office 
Stationery. 

Printing,  Bookbinding,  Uthography,  EngxaTing,  Ac,  axoentod 

to  order. 


OBSERVE  ! 

DALBTUPLFS  BOOKSELLINa,  STATIONEBT,  ft  NEWSPAPER 

ESTABLISHMENT, 

67  GREAT  QUEEN  ST.,  LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS,  W.C. 

KEILT  DOOiL  TO  TOS,  ^E&L£TAK  QHAPSL. 
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IBUSALEM.— TWO  GRAND  PICTUEES  by  H.  C.  SELOXJS,  Eb^, 

F*.  meh  8  feet  by  12  feet,  oontaining  mpwuds  of  200  upeekUpoinU  rfmUreti,  and  more 
Ik  100  hiffhly  finUhed  figurtt.    1.  Jkbttsalik  ih  KiB  GBAin>xuB»  A.D.  88»  with  tlie 

yiTPWAL  EnTBY  OV  CHBIST  INTO  THl  HOLT  CXTT.     2.  JXBimAXSlC  TX  HXB  FaZJ*,  18 

f  ifowed  fh>m  the  Moukt  ov  Outbs.  Theee  ehOiorate  and  deeply  intereiiiiig  pietiirM 
gwv  ON  VIEW,  at  Meesra.  LseeATT,  Hatwisd  &  LBe^JLxr'B,  79  Comhm,  London, 
3»  from  9  to  6  daily.^Free. 

IhlMiworkaofArt M-Uriy  origiiuJi.**— jyoHwial  Slm^imtd, 

UUiktarM  the  worlci  t%  perfect.**— .StepMA  Chnrtkmmn. 


■^ 


idir  of  rich  laxarionmefls  pervades  the  whole  icene Flgnret  are  mott  artiitSnDy  gromttd.**-* 

fl^ropietnree  of  no  ordinary  merit A  combination  of  obJeeU  of  hlatorioal  faitenat  aad  arddtee- 

Ibauty,  whkh  it  would  be  diAcnlt  to  equal.    Hie  artfat  hat  fanpartod  an  tba  latwiit  aworiaUd  wita 
«f  the  meet  touching  inddenta  in  onr  Sarkwr'a  lite :  the  flgnna  imWWtlnc  all  that  TiilaCj  of  paarion 

mVna  which  such  an  occasion  was  calculated  to  draw  liorth most  lunre  bean  tita  flroits  of 

■Baa  labour  and  research."— ifomln^  iSlor. 

I^«?«ry  student  of  Bible  History,  to  erery  lover  of  art,  thapletiiratalliHd  aildltnat,**— OHiriVaafc 

(266) 

In  demy  8to,  400  pp.  28.  6d^  olotb. 
ROCEEDINGS  of  the  COKFERENCE  ON  MISSIONS,  held  at  LLtot- 

pool,  firom  March  19  to  23, 1860.  Edited  l^  the  Seoretaiiee  of  the  Confereiue. 
1m  Editors  believe  this  volame  wUl  be  found  one  of  mnoh  interest  and  nae.  Thay 
Mmend  it  for  General  Distribation  and  Perusal ;  being  hopeful  that  it  wiU  be  a  meana 
Lord  may  honour  to  increase  intelligent  oonoem  as  to  Misilmis  and  His  Work  among 
Heathens.  It  will  also  be  acceptable  and  serrioeable  aa  a  Book  of  Beftrenet,  from 
Wide  Bange  of  Subjects  and  Copious  Index. 

Im  Publishers  will  be  happy  to  reoeiTO  the  Namfs  of  Publio  Institutions  and  Libraries 
which  Free  Copies  are  wanted.    An  Address  must  be  given  to  whleh  H^plioaata 
in  the  Copies  to  be  sent,  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  or  Dublin. 

London  :  Jamxs  Nisbbt  <k  Co.,  Bemers-stzeet,  W.  (968) 

JUST     PUBLISHED.  ~ 


I. 

Second  Edition.     In  Crown  8?o,  price  Os. 
LD    TRUTHS    AND    MODERN    SPECULATIONS.        By    Jamss 

RoBBBTsox,  D.D.,  Glasgow. 

II. 
In  foolscap   8to,  price  40.  6d. 

[IE   PILGRIM   PSALMS  :   A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Songs  of 
Degrees,  Psalms  cxx — cxxxiv.    By  Professor  M'Micuakl,*D.D.,  Dunfermline. 

III. 
Sixth  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume.    In  post  8to,  price  6s. 

ELFRAGE'S     SACRAMENTAL     ADDRESSES.        One      Hundred 

Addresses  and  Meditations,  suitable  to  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  late  Henry  Belfragk,  D.D.,  Falkirk. 

Edinburgh :  William  Oliphant  &  Co.    London :  Hamiltok  k  Co.     (266) 


OLDEN     TALES,      BY     THE     ALTHOR     OF     "  MARY     POWELL." 
This  day.     Cheap  Edition.     Price  2s.  6d. 

EIE    OLD    CHELSEA    BUN    HOUSE.      In    Antique. 

Lately  Published. 
IBORAirS  DIARY,  with  Hlustrations.     Cheap  Edition.     Price  2%. 
E   COLLOQUIES   OF   EDWARD    OSBORNE.       Price   2s.  6d.,  in 

Antique. 

E   HOUSEHOLD   OF  SIR  THOMAS    MORK     Price   28.   6A,  in 

Antique. 

AuinuB  Hall,  Vibtttb  k  Co.,  26  Paternoster  Bow.  


This  Day,  post  8vo,  price  6s.,  doth,  gilt.  ^^  ,«♦,•,*, 

IE  BATEMAN  HOUSEHOLD ;  AND  WHAT  BECA1£E  OF  THEM. 

Reprinted  from  Chambers'  Journal.  ^ 

Arthub  Hall,  ViBxin  k  Co.,  26  Pat       iter-row.  (»       ' 


iB.,  1ft. ltd.,  1ft. 3d.,  11.4 

A  Fries  Cvm&t  Free.  Sosara  at  VLaxk* 

PHILLIPS  i,  CO.  lend  >U  GOODS  CAURUQE  FOEI 
within  Eight  Milei  of  No.  B  Kiiu  WUIiftm  Street.  (Htj ;  and  t, 
SpicM,  Carriaf  e  Fr«a,  to  uiy  BaUmj  Station  or  Huket  Town 
value  of  40i.  or  upwarda. 

HEALTH,   FBESH  AIR.  AITO  PUEE  Ifl 


Condy's  Patent  Flnid,  or  Natural 

Hot  only  daodoriKB  but  diiinfeDla  perfaotl j  and  deitroTS  for  ercr  I 
is  not  poisonouB,  ai  it  may  ba  aasd  to  pnrify  WBt«r  ;  evolTM  no 
gas,  flutnot  be  mittaken  for  any  oth«rSuid,  thereby  prsTinting  i 
inmring  good  health,  pare  air,  and  water ;  wad  is  theielbra  the  bei 
taoet  pleasant  disinfeolaut  eTer  introdnoed. 

Sold  in  the  Quart  Bottles,  4b.;    Pints,  2a.;  Haif-pinta,- la. ;   i 
Qallon.    Free  to  Rail,  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  or  Stamps. 


CONDyS  PATENT  OBGAITZZED  V 

For  the  Bath  and  Toilet,  inTigoiates  the  f^me,  cleansM  the  moatli 

remores  all  sectetions.    2».,  3a.  Bd.    Sold  by  all  finA.«lMi  Chemie 

63,  Kisa  WiLLuu  Stkih,  Lohimh  BanMn,  1 

VIKEGAE.— PATRONISED  BY  HER  MAJESTY'S 


Condy 's  Patent  Concentrated  Pure  1 

Vamiliei  by  using  this  delidons  Tin^kr  Insore  purity,  and  c 


THE  KCLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVERTISER. 


THE  FAMILY  TREASURY  for  1860, 

BOmmcnded  by  2000  Ministers  of  all  Denominations,  will  contain  a  Series  of  Papers 
rpared  expressly  for  its  pages,  by  the  Uev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  Rev.  Charles  Bbidqes,  Rev. 
BTOir  ^IiLi.ri:,  Uic  Kov.  William  Abnot,  and  numerous  other  eminent  writers. 

Monthly  Parts,  Gd. ;  and  Weekly  Numbers,  l|d. 

■idon  and  Edinburgh  :     T.    Nelson  &  Sons.     Subscribers*    Names    received  by   all 

IJooksellcrs.  (222) 

Just  Published,  price  2s.  6d,  doth. 

PHE  DECLIXK  OF  (,)UAKERISJVr.     An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  which 

have  led  to  the  present  Numerical  and  Moral  Weakness  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
"  Robert  Macxaib,  Author  of  "  Christian  IJaptism  Spiritual  not  Ritual. 

Lontlon  :  A.  ^^^  BExyETT.  5  Rishopsgate  Without,  E.C.  (277) 


This  day.    Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.,  cloth. 

•HE  COLLECTED  WORKS  of  the  late  Ilev.  J.  A  JAMES,  Birmingham. 
Edited  by  his  Son.     Volume  IIL     Sermons. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adahs  &  Co.     Birmingham  :  Hudson  &  Sour.     (267) 


iVXCASHTRE  TNDEPEXDENT  COLLEGE :  SHORROCKS'  FELLOW- 
-J  SHIPS.  Three  of  these  Fellowships,  of  the  Yearly  Value  of  £83,  are  now  vaoant, 
k^will  be  open  for  competition  for  Students  entering  the  Theological  conrse  of  the 
allege,  in  the  Sessions  commencing  September,  1860.  Further  particulars  may  be  learned 
^  application  to  thcKcv.  Professor  Newtb,  Lancashire  Independent  College,  Manchester; 
"  the  Rev.  A.  Clarke,  Secretary,  Stockport.  (264) 


CLERICAL,  :\rEDICAL,  c^-  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURAXCE  SOCIETY, 

U  - 

EsTAnLisuED  1824. 


DIRECTORS. 
(  h(iiniu!}t—.lo!'e]^h  Henry  Green,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
h  put II  (■hnirmru—\\\^\\\.  Hon.  J.  R.  Mowbray,  M.P,  ;  William  Bowman,  Esq.,  F. U.S. 


Gerard  W.  Lydckker,  Esq, 
Andrew  A.  Micville,  Esq. 
Rev.  Joseph  Moore,  M.A. 
Gcorjje  Norman,  Esq. 
George  U.  Pinckard,  Esq. 


^trirk  Black.  M.D.  ;       Charles  M.  Deano,  Esq. 

r  I*.  ('.  Hr^'lio,  lUrt.,  D.C.L.,  .       J.itnos  Dtinlap.  M.D. 

F.R.S.  CleiTiLnt  Hut',  M.D. 

er.  Tnr.in.s  Dtlo.  M..\.  Itov.  John  E.  Kompo,  M..\. 

horn.ii  l):i'.  i-;.  ll^i.  liiohiird  IIo'tsoii  Latnb,  E.*q. 

SPi:CIAL    NOTICE. 

All  porson-s  who  otroct  Policios  o!i  the  Participating  Scale  before  June  30th,  18C0,  u'ill 

<»  entitle<l  at  the  next  Bonus  \o  ono  year's  additional  share  of  profits  over  later  Assurors. 

Tiibles  of  RatoH  and  Forms  of  Proposal  can  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  Society's  agents,  or  of 

(Jkorcje  Cutcliffe,  Aciuary  and  Secretary. 
1  ;j  St.  .Iiiinc««'s  Sijiiare,  London,  S.W. 

^LUIVIBE'S    GENUINE   ARROW-ROOT, 

Is.   G(l.  per  lb., 

liouM  bo  used  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  i.s  greatly  preferred  by  the  most  eminent 
•hy^itif^""^  in  London  for  Invalids,  and  as  the  best  foo<l  for  Infants.  It  also  forms  a 
'"iit  not  ri  I  ions  diet  for  {general  u.^o. 

REPORT  ON"  Plumrl's  Arrow-Root,  by  Dr.  Hassall. 
•  I  li  tvc  HiJiJf  ct-  d  rinnibe's  Arrow-Root  t<)  caicful  exauiination,  microscopical  and  chemical.  I  find  it  to  be 
,»rf'f  tly  t:<  ,ui:.r-.  a:iJ  of  superior  q'lality  ;  equal  in  all  rcspcctij  to  the  best  fiermnda,  for  which  so  high  a  price 
usniliy  «ii.»rced.  (Sij^ned)  "ARTHra  Hall  Habsaxx,  M.D.** 

Directions  and  Testimonials  with  each  packet  which  bears  the  signature  of  A.  S. 
>LrMBE,  'i  Alio  Place,  Alie  Street,  London.  E.  Retailed  in  London  by  Skow,  Paternoster 
\n\\  ;  Fonn,  Islins'ton ;  .Mobgax,  Sloane  Street;  Williams  k  Llotd, Moorgate  Street ; 
Iedfs,  (. 'amber wcH. 

•^*  AGENTS  WANTED.  (225) 


TUB  BGLECTIC  HONTHLY  ADTBRTISEU. 

lift   ^ssttpn^e    ^xititii 

48  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 


The  STAR  LIFE  ASSURA^XK  SOCIETY  was  founded  in  «» 1 
1843. 

The  advantages  it  ofFeis  to  AsauieTs  include  all  the  benefits  which  h 
been  developed  during  the  progress  of  the  eyetem  of  Life  AsBurance. 

BONUS. — Three  distinct  calculations  have  been  made  with  a  viet 
appropriating  the  surplus  euni  or  profit  arieing  from  the  operationa  of 
Society.  At  the  liist,  mnde  at  the  heginnin^;  of  the  vear  1859,  the  Acta 
reported  that,  alter  putting  by  £180,379  18a.  lOd.  aa  a  reeerTo 
future  contingencies,  there  was  available  for  division  £67,347  16l.  9 
and  the  following  Tables  will  show  the  practical  effect  of  this  and  pmi 
diviflions  at  the  ages  specified  : — 
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Th^  r>-lowing  arc  specimens  of  reductions  in  lieu  of  tho  lost  Bo&1U^ 
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An  iiiapection  of  llicso  U'ablca  sliow  results  which  have  but  few  col 
^  the  hialory  of  Life  Assiirnnce  ;  and  a  comparison  with  tliose  obtM 
during  the  frame  tf.rm  Ly  any  similar  Institution  is  invited.  Prt»pc«l 
«nd  evciy  other  intormalww  v;\\\\m;  ^o\-wu\&.<;^ft\\ts\>-^\vv.V\-sa.V<i 
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THE   ECLECTIC! 


iBonrtjIfi  Krtifto  anB  »isrrUan!». 


I-KKAC-RIKO  ASD  PRKACHEKS      .„        

HAWK  OF  OCKANIC  OlSCOVntT 

THE  LEGATIOKS  ASD  UM  PjUfAJ-  OKniBirKEM 

BKD  AUilKHS „ 

XCNKY  DATS  AT  OXRIBD    

TflE  EABTRS  OLD  AGE        

OCR  rilEISTMAS  TIME  

Sift  JOIUi  COLEBIDOB  ON  CHCBCU  KATES    .. 

THK  DBfBNCB  OF  KNOLAKU        

BBIKP  NOTICES  OP  IIBCEST  PCBUCATIOSS— 

I.  Thi  EnnMUUMiil  Uu  Hiibw. 
I.  Tta  ftrtnl  Pjm— "      "--   -   ■ 


LONDON 1 

JUDD  &  GLASS,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET, 

ASD  GBAry  DTN'  ROAJ> ; 

(iLtniAKT  *  CO..   EnlXDL'BOll ;  O.  *  K.  AMft  ABKIinKail- 
O   OALLU,  QLAfiCOW;   AJtD  J.  BODSBietMl,  DOBUH. 
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NOTICES. 

Onr  ^rATtCH  Kum^)er  is  out  of  Print  J  few  Copies  are  required  tf 
the  Piibliithcrsy  for  which  Stamps  will  he  sent, 

BooTii*  for  Review^  and  Correspondence  for  the  Editor^  should  he  sent, 
undfT  Cover^  to  the  Publishers. 

Advertisements  will  he  received  hy  Mr.  Freeman,  Queen^s  Head  Passage, 
Paternoster  Row ;  Mr.  William  Ward,  48  Paternoster  Row  ;  Messr& 
Nelson,  AVir  Bridge  Street ;  and  hy  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Jcdd 
AND  Glass,  New  Bridge  Street,  up  to  the  2oth  of  each  Month, 
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AddisonV  Poptical  Workn,  ftc.    By  the  Rer.  Geo. 

(lilflUan.    Edinburtrh  :  Jas.  Nichol. 
Af^alnst  Wind  and  Tide.    By  Ilolnu-  Lcc.    3  ToU. 

I^mdon  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Australian  FartJt  and  rrnopcct*.  By  R.  II.  Ilomp. 
Bcckot,  Arcbbinhop  of  Canterbury.   A  Biofp^aphy. 

By  Jit^  Craifcie  Robertson,  M.A.    London: 

John  MurruT. 
Blockwood'H  Shillinif  Scribbling  Diary.    London  : 

Jask  BlackwoofL 
Bohn*8  Illustrated  Library.— Father  Prout*»  Re- 
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Chri»troa»    Tree :    a    Book    of   Instruction  and 

Amu^emont  fur  all  Young  People.    London  : 

Ja!>.  Blackwood. 
Christian's  Mirror:    or.  Words  in  Season.     By 

A.  L.  <),  £.    l,xmdon  :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons.  * 
Chronicles  of  an  Old  Knfcli^ll  Oak.    Edited  by 

Emily  Taylor.     I^ndon :    Groombridge  and 

Sons. 
Church  (Questions.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Robinson, 

LL.D.     I^mdon  :  Ilatchnrd  and  Co. 
Cliurch  Hi«.tory  of  Scotland.    By  the  Rev.  John 
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Expokitory  Lectures    on    Corinthians.     Bv  the 
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Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
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Heathen  and  Holy  Lands ;  or.  Sunny  Davs  on  the 
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Idols  in  the  Heart.    By  A.  L.  O.  E.    London :  T. 

Nelson  and  Sons. 
India :  Its  Natives  and  MisKiona.    By  the  Ber. 

Geo.  Trevor,  M.  A.    London :  Religions  Tnct 

Society. 
Leisure  Hour.  Part  95.  London :  Beligioos  Tnel 

Societv. 
liberator  (The).    Dec. 
Life  in  Spain.    By  Walter  Thombury.    S  Tola. 
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Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.    By  E.  C.  Gaskell.  New 
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Strength  of  Nations  (The).    By  Andrew  Bissett 

London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Sunday  at  Home.    Part  67.    London  :  Eeligioiif 

Tract  Societv. 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall.    By  Acton  BelL    New 

Edition.    London  :  Smith.  Elder,  and  Co. 
Thoughts  for  the  Thoughtless.    By  Mrs.  C.  R 

Smith.  (Illustrated.)  Londtm  :  J.  Blackwood. 
Thoughts  on  the  Proimked  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Fourth  ?<dition.     By  Archbishop  Whatrley. 

Dublin  :  Hodgew  and  Smith. 
Truth  Vindicated.   By  the  Rev.  Rich.  Hibbs,  M..4. 

Ix>ndon  :  Simpkin  and  Co. 
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Translated  bv   the    Rev.    X^llliam  B.  Pope 

Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  CUirk. 


BRITISH    EQUITABLE 

LSSURANCE   COMPANY 


pHE    ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING    was  held    on- 
TucR&DAT.  AUrcb  17th,   Uft9,  ftt  tli«  CiiiKF  UFFK-ES,  47  and  48 
^o  WuxuMffTUEn',  LosDoR,  E.C.  i  \fiLLUM  GurKH,  Kni)^  Uie  CUinuan 
u  Cmupaiijr,  preeidjug. 
IB  KluiAdBB  Kid  Uie  fdlowing  rojmit  :~— 
^Tbt^eu  1B&8  W  atiowa  B  cotui[der»bla  Increow  «f  Iba  ComfMOf'a  busincM. 
piCiaht   IiuQilml   uui  tnu   FallciM  h*«»  twcn  kmiHl,  Mourinft  £1')7,I£7,  uul   (Im 
Btnv  df  Nrw  Aniiiiia   I'TvmiuiuB  tbcrton  ftoioauta  to  £4,806  Id.  H.    Thn  irtmle  of 
m  EuK  Imm  fall;  puiil  apan.  lIiilf-Ct«iU  PotioUa  not  bciog  iMacd  b^  Um  OmiMiiijr. 
t  Inetwa  Ibv  gnuul  LuUl  of  Llh  Aitiiraiict  FutinlM  Ivxuwl  by  Iba  Oimjauiyta  tho 
I  DMWubar  iMl  to  H.SWtl.  njiranallDi:  AMUnuicai  ulTcelvil  witli  tlie  CoBi|i»ojrtB  th« 

Aot£XUSfi7  IGt.  8(1. 
ITha  total  d[  I'ropoealB  rco«i->ed  by  the  ComiM];  (Hm  It*  fousdatian  hw  b«eii  6122, 
Amurtaealn  U>b  amuoDt  of  Cl.lVU.HXT  *s.  IM. 

frutu  tlicn*  ttal'uiout*  Will  b*M*u  lh«  csution  with  wbiofa  1|t««  hitt*  t>e«n  Mooted 
Cumfiaiijr.  ThvbMiI  sTulable  1|p4jmI  (kill  bu  been  «iiii:do;'td,  uid  Ihe  honajidaa 
pTupoKti  aoruliDHi'd,  •  wane  nnJcrsd  uaoeoorjr  bj  tho  fi«>i<ieDl  and  notonaui 
Ttenittj  |wqwtrjitvil  an  Life  Oltliu«.  I'liu  mrutiuy  liu  Ihwb  *iill  mm)  rigid 
Ikmal*  IWm  liitnr  boit  uropuMil  (or  Awnmnoe, 
It  b  ■  Atlifutioa  that.  Id  round  tnunbon,  i/jUb  psnoni  bare  nude  a  prafition  for 

tbu  alueU  Qt&iM^ 

'Aw  •nouni  of  tFUiluM*  J,4if  in  th«  ytnt  ia  nol  tlie  t«ul  good  Aocomplbibw}  i  for  ll 
iW>l«  Ibat  Um  diffufliou  uf  knonrlwdgn  on  tbu  mbjctt  by  tbti  AguiLa  of  tUa 
i;  hira  inilutd  thn'c  lintea  Uttt  numbtf  of  Iiaa4a  of  nmiltm  te  make  proTiaiun 
I  *bat*  (iir  Ilia  riiiun,  nba  luid  httbwto  nvglMiod  Uui  duiyi  uid,  lu  futum 
idilittoruJ  (ruita  will  i<«  reapoil  \>y  tbe  Cainpuif  ttom  tbo  l&boura  uf  13^, 
Tba  Dwib  Krguit«r  iiIidwb  tlut  tlw  «ani  of  £1,002  13*.  HA.  baa  been  noU  tn  death 
anil  laoQiica  to  lii«  tamlllm  of  uIummiu  iIcvwumhI  Polio; ■boldara.  Iwa  mnrt^lj 
knob  baluir  tliv  tubular  eatiioato.  All  lbrB«  I'oliulc«,  of  t«u  yntn  old  aad  miwarda, 
a  conudflrablc  praportioii«l  oddltioa  lo  Ih*  auina  naturtd,  In  tho  aliapc  at 
-tht  proBta  teiuB  diridcd  ctci;  tbrvc  yean,  aiid  HulieiM  uf  two  ;«ara'  iluratlan 
\%  iuitii1«il ;  w  that  tbx  b«n#&iH  of  lbs  improicd  Mutual  S; item  on  which  th«  OtUua 
laad.  will  ■!«» ry  jtar  ta  mura  widely  diffuiui. 

Tli«  Cumpany  bu  ncviTod  fh>m  ibv  Patlny-boUfint  tb«  warmcat  approbation  of  ill 
■riplea,  and  th«  nioal  oordUl  aitppmt  in  a  raritily  of  wayvt. 

Policy -bctdfni  bare  aliu  rta«ii*d  T^oable  uaisumca  in  tbo  slinpe  nl  Loans  opon 
OR*  *eoiiritic».  ineluding  their  rolioico.    Sumo  of  tbeiw  FoIldsB  miut  Lavu  t^u 
ftirMtfl  but  for  tlila  llnicly  aid . 

*'  Loana  coniinui/  lo  bt  Hilraaurd  to  Volioy-hnldon  w<abin|t  to  piirohaMi  tbo  bouiaa  tbcy 
rwida  Id,  thi  rrpayncDta,  whioh  invluila  Priiiuiinl,  iDtcraaC,  and  llie  Lrigal  UiiienuM, 
not  gi^atly  aicwdlng  the  (juartvrly  JUot.  Tbia  lurnlmca;,  Judiototuly  and  otiuiiuiuly 
tnada.  ia,  pDrbani,  o<iv  of  Iha  bnti  opati  to  Ibu  pulillo. 

■■  Tba  iprvaJ  of  I^ift  AaiuranM  ia  ooo  uf  Ibc  nual  bopvAil  sipis  of  the  Ilmaa,  Ita 
•ffool*  oannot  fail  of  being  felt  ia  tbc  ebeok  of  pauptrinn.  Ibo  diraintitiDU  of  urimo,  and 
tha  aprsad  of  anbriety,  Inilaatry.  tboushlfnlueaa,  and  nioriJli; — promoting  tbo  atnbility 
of  the  nation  aodbappinuaaof  thapaupltii" 

Sorroieer*  arc  invited  to  xxauiiuu  ]uinMiiiiilly  tUu  iniprovctl  ]»an  syetem  of 
Uie  Brituh  E'i»iiabln  Invnttmont  Cimpiuiy,  47  noil  48  Kiag  WUUam-atreet, 
London-bridge 

tutxatorn  alls  invit^l  l<i  inajiui;!  [H^nuaidl}'  tlic  iraprovod  Building  Sodcty 
Slum  ayflUm  of  Uiu  Compnny. 

Dvpimtm-ii    ixre    iQTit«id  to  ezamlDO  pOTwinalij'  tlu  imiKOVBd  I)atKaii< 
'  im  of  lliis  Cwiijmny. 


■  ^rafaii 


NEW  TEAKS  GIFTS! 


VT 


PARKINS  k  GOTTO'S, 

24  and  26  OZFOBD    STBEET, 

The  Largest  and  Cheapest  Stock  is  Londoi. 

WRITING     CASES. 

DRESSING    CASES, 

INKSTANDS,    DESKS, 

JEWEL  &  KEY  BOXES, 

STATIONERY    CABINETS, 

CARD  CASES  &  ALBUMS, 

SCRAP     BOOKS, 

CHESS    &    DRAUGHT    MEN, 

BOOK    SLIDES, 

DESPATCH    BOXES, 

BAGS   AND   RETICULES, 

PAPIER    MACHE   GOODS, 

PEARL  &  TORTOISESHELL  GOODS, 

150,000  BIBLES  OP  EVERT  SIZE  &  TYPK 


ILLUSTRATED    PRIOE  LISTS,  POST  FREE. 


aA     ft*     91^    CV^'^DTft.^    ^^^SKK^ 


"^iSfer 


(Vf  ClX*-%-«^     CiArZLtxAJLA. 


LPBICE  ONE    SHIILINO    AND   SIZf  ENCI.] 


I 


1860.1 


[FEBRUARY. 


THE   ECLECTIC! 


IHonttls  1£irbieU)  anTr  naisirenans. 


(;ONTE^TS. 

TIIK  FATK  OF  SIR  JOHN  FKANKLIN 

ANSCHAK,  THE  ArOSTLK  OF  THE  NOUTH     ... 

THE  OLD  MULBERRY  GAUDEX  AND  THE  MODERN  ST.  JAMES  S 

PARK.     By  W.  TiiORNBriiY        

l»r<*V  1\  ALi? ...  ...  ...  ...  ,  ... 

JOHN  ANGELL  JAMES— IN  MEMORIAM 
PAGES  FROM  MY  DIARY.    By  Fhedebika  Biuueb 
FINANCIAL  REFORM  

BRIEF  NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS:— 

1.  MiiiceUuiivs.     2.  Tnie  Womanhood.    3.  ThrouKh  Norway  with  a  Knapsack.     4.  The 
Two  lloou-a.    5.  rocnu.    C  Chii»tian  Ciovcmmcut  and  Chribtian  Education  in  India. 


LONDON : 

JUDD  &  GLASS,  NEW  BEIDGE  STEEET, 

A]S'D  GKATS  INN  ROAD  : 

W.  OLIPHAXT  ft  CO.,  EDINBUKGU :   G.  &  11.  KING,  ABERDEEN  : 
0.  GALLIE,  GLASGOW :    AND  J.  R0BEKT6ON,  DUBLIN. 


/I' 


on  AMD  QLAM»,   PRIMTBUtf,   IfKW  BAlDOll  aT&SHS   A»l>  Q»AV%  V**  ^ft^"**- 


EUROPEAN  &  COLONIAL  WINE  COMPANY' 

122  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S-W. 


ic  ftlw>ve<'ompaiiy  ban  been  formed  for  the  imqiose  of  supplying  the  Nobility,  Oentiy, 
Privato  FamilioA  with  Pure  Wines  of  the  highest  character,  at  a  saving  of  at  Ink 


Tl 
and 
tliirty  per  cent. 


PBXDOZ. 

208.  ft  24s. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORT     .... 
SOUTH   AFRICAN  SHERRY       -       -       - 

(The  finest  ever  introduced  to  this  Country.) 

B07AL  VIGTOBIA  SHEBB7 

(A  truly  excellent  and  natural  Wine.) 

SBLBNDID  OLD  FOBT       - 

(Ten  years  in  the  wood.) 

PALE  OOQBTAO  BBANDT ...... 

SPABKLINQ  EFEBNA7  CHAMP AQNE 

(Equal  to  that  usually  charged  GOs.  per  Doz.) 

ST.  JULIEN  OLABET 

(Pure  and  without  acidity.) 

COLONIAL  BBAND7  (Pale  or  Brown),  -      -    168.  and  18s.  per  GaL 

(The  finest  imported,) 

BOTTLKS  AXD  PACKAGES  INCLUDED. 

TERMS,  Cash  or  Reference.  Delivered  tvtt  to  any  London  Rulway  Station. 
Country  orders  to  be  accompanied  with  a  remittance.  Price  Lists  sent  free  on 
application. 

WILLIAM  REID  TIPPING.  Manager. 


208.  ft  24s. 
32s. 

-  •       428. 

528.  udGOs. 
38s. 

-  •       28s. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 


Archippufi;    or,    The  rhri!*tian    Ministry.      By 

Pastor  Km«*ritQK.    London  :  Juild  he  (ila'*^. 
Baptist  MuKa/ine.  Jan.   London  :  Pcwln*^  be  Co. 
liohn'i  Scientific    Library— Morphy'i   liauicH  of 

Chv^.    London  :  H.  G.  liohn. 
Britinh  (^lartcrly  Review.    Jan.    London  :  Jack- 
son and  Wulford. 
Cathedra  I'otri.    Books  I  to  8.    S  Vol*.  I^ondon  : 

Thickbnwm  Brother-*. 
Central  Truths.    By   the  Rer.    Chas.    Stanford. 

London  :  Jack<«on  and  Walford. 

Children'h  Harp  (!'*"')•    Loudon  :  Kniffht  &:  Roni». 

Church  ami  its  Living  Head  (The).    Jly  tin-  Rev. 

Win.  ILinna,  LL.1).    Edinburgh:   Coiu$tablc 

and  Co, 

Columbus.    A  roeoi.    By  Britannicus.    I^ndon : 

A.  W.  Bennett. 

Commentary  «)n  the  Book  of  Psalm*.    By  Wm. 

l)e  Kurgh,  I».I).    PartA  17  and  18.    Dublin: 

Ilodgcs,  Smith,  and  Co. 

(*<mgreguti(>nal  I'nion— Aberdarc  Addrc^flos.  Lon-  I 

don  :  Jaclcion  and  Waifonl.  < 

Congregational  Year  Book.   18iii).    London :  Jack-   j 

Kun  and  Walford. 
CorrcHpondant  (IjC). 
C'uuuseN  to  Young  Men  on  Self-Improvement.  By 

the  Rev,  Wni.  Swan. 
Cousin's  Courtship  (The).     By  John    R.  Wi.ie. 

2  Volfl,    London  :  .Smith,  Klder,  and  Co. 
l>aily  Bible  Teaehing«  destignvd  for  the  Young. 
By  Thulia  .S.  IIcndcr»on.  Kdinburgh  :  A.  and 
C,  Black. 
OubUn    Univernity    Magaxine.     Jan.     Dublin: 

Thom  and  Sonti. 
Kducator  (The).    Jan.    IxmAon*. 'Wm^  «xiCLC\o. 
'''uotprintt  of  JcKUft.    VoL  3.    lA>udcm  *.  Su^  uaadi 

Glatw 
^iood  WordH.   Part  1.    KdlnhuTK^  •.  *1t«\vmi  &  Co. 
'erne.     Parti.    London  :  Partridge  wmHIo. 


lona;  or,  the  Early  SCragglM  of  Christlinity  in 
SeotUmd.  By  James  II.  WiliKm.  London: 
Judd  and  Crlaiw. 

Irinh  Rcvivali— The  Ulatcr  Awakening.  Bv  the 
Rev.  John  Weir,  D.D.  London:  Aithur 
Hall.  Virtue,  and  Co. 

Journal  of  Pxycholc^cal  Medicine.  Jan.  London  : 
Churchill. 

Leisure  Hour.  Part  96.  London:  Bcligiottt 
Tract  Society. 

Les.4on<i  fur  the  \oungon  the  Six  Days  of  Cn-ation. 
By  L.  (iau«»en,  D.D.  With  Introductory 
Notice,  by  John  Rob«an,  D.D.  Edinburfh: 
Conntable  and  Co. 

Liberator  (The).    Jan, 

I^ndon :  Wh.at  to  Sec  and  How  to  See  it.  Lm- 
don :  W.  F.  Crofts. 

Maemillan's  Magazine.    No.  S. 

M'l.'lintnck's  Narrative.    Ixndon  :  John  Murray. 

MetroiNilitau  Sunday  Best  Association.  Report. 
l.S.)H.9. 

Mutiniei*  in  Oude  (Narrative  of  the).  By  Capt.  G. 
Hutchinson.    Ixmdon  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  C<i. 

National  Review.  No.  19.  Jan.  London :  Chap- 
man and  Hall. 

Old  Coalpit  (The).  By  E.J.May.  London:  J. 
W.  Parker. 

Origin  of  Species.  By  Clias.  Darwin,  M.A.  Lon- 
don :  John  Murray. 

Patience  of  Hope.  By  the  Author  of  **  A  Preseot 
Heaven."    Edinburgh :  Cont^table  and  (\i. 

Preparing  for  Home.    By  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Wat- 
son.   Edinburgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

Prevailing  Prayer.  With  Introduction,  by  Nonui 
'NI^VkA,  Yk.\N.   '&iinburirh  :  Ktrahsa  and  C«. 
Yfkwm  O^KWi^  C^S^^^*  Vn  ^QciK  '^fejm .  \«Mak  Viaer 


jF 


L^CtT%Z*.^AjL4^  «.**A^ 


tPRICE  ONE    £EIl,I.I?in     AICD    STSI 


^2icd^^':^i 


THE   ECLECTIC! 


iBontt)(i>  Krbirto  ant  iHiercIliiiis. 


fe«  ^AtB  UV  «1B  JOHN  FnAXBLlIi    ... 

"  UrnAtt.  THE  *POSTLB  OP  TUB  NOirTH _        ...    t»   j 

%  OLD  IfCLDUnitY  OAltnCH  ANti  TUIl  HOinUEH  tK.  iljDSt^ 

I'AKK.     ByW.  TnAHasDnr        ...         ,,.         „,         

HEVIVAUl. 

'it.V  AN-{iKI.[.  JAUKS-IN  HUIUBIAIC 
'vtJES  FRDH  HI  OUHT.    II7  Fui 
I  INASCIAI.  RKPORM 
^iKIEP  NOTICES  OF  RECENT  rtTOLICXTIOKB :- 


\ 


LONDON: 

JUBD  &  GLASS,  I^EW  BRIDGE  STREET, 

AM)  GRAY'S  ISN  BOAH  : 
v.  ouniAHT  *  CO.,  eouniinufii ;  u.  »  k.  kixo,  k 
a.  fuLUB.  oi^AMioiri  akd  j.  KoimT«».  oount. 


WiUll 


i 


I(EW  TEAK 

PARKINS  & 


I 


24  and  25  OXFOBD    I 

The  Largest  and  Cheapest  81 


WRITING     C> 
DRESSING     < 

INKSTANDS 

JEWEL 

STATION 

CARD  CASES 

SCRA 

CHESS    &    DRAUG 

BOOK     SLI 

DESPATCH 

BAGS    AND    RE 

PAPIER    MACHE 

PEARL  &  TORTOISESI 

150,000  BIBLES  OF  EVE! 


\ 


lUUBTRATED   PRICE 


A  Plat  Sunple  al  boUi  00"  34  StatniM. 

WIHB  IK  CASE  rOltWAKl)KI>  FRKR  T()  ANY  KAILWAT  STATIllN 

IN  UiOUNU. 


EXCELSIOR      BRANDY. 

Pib  Bt   Ur<»rn.   Ilk.  iHT  tiiiUun,   «  8(k.   pn   Dumb. 
TKBIIS  — Cun.    Counii7  nrden  tn<Ml  ranlaiiii  •  Ufraiiua.^.    Cra*  CIm^ims  "U 
nT  L-nidaii.''    IVlca  LuIb  fiirmnlBd  hi  •jiplimtiun. 

JAMBS     L.    DEHMAM, 

66     FENCHURCU     STRKET.      LONDON. 


PLUMBE'S    GENUINE   ARROW-ROOlJ 

U  GO.  i«r  lb. 

i<l>oiiIi1  bo  luwil  In  prvfvrraiw  U>  mj  ntlivr-    U  m  (riMtl;  prrerTfl  bj-  tW  mMt  cml 
llijiiriBn*  in  I«n<lcFa  fur  IitnluU,  and  u  Uia  Uat  food  tct  lofnOa.    It  bIm  fcrmi 
iigUt  natritiotu  tliut  (or  gmmtkl  wr. 


rrtrtUr  cnsiDi.  Hdoriunknaiwliii :  MnO  Is  tU  rxrwHta  t^  tmi  n>rTMil>.  to  vtiidi  •■  hicli  ■•■ 

IKreclioiu  and  Tcallmonlala  wit)>  ranh  uiubot  wblcb  )iv«ni  ttu  nsutnre  ed  A. 
rlsiob*.  a  Alio  PUoi,  Miv  Klreet.  l-milim,  E.    KeUilM  iii  l-onilim  I'y  Ssowr.  l*at«nu»l_ 
ICirw  :  Posn,  t«linet«n;  MomaM.  Slooae  Street  t  WilujUKi  &  L.LOrD, Mour^ta  StrMi 
MtbRS,  Cunbnri'^ 

•,•  AOKXTS  WASTKD.  [Sl&> 


CONSUMPTION  &c 


THIItTY-SECOND  EDITION,  ffhirtyeoooiid  Tbousand.)  of  Mr.  Gkoh 
Tnoxia  CoirOBBni'*  Wcrk,  •4i(nin|c  Uic  Canav,  SjmiitoiM,  Pro^i«,  ud   oolj 
«ii  1.1  ■■fill  TrMtDiant.  trith  Kfent  higliljr  hitcrMtlnK  cmh  of  Cotb.     I^D[  tttm  tat  Fi« 
StMDti^  ^i*!"  ''■■>  AuDior,  (bombH  l^odRC,  I'Oekhani,  S.K      XMl.^At  lioinc  on  Tumla/i 
TlmraUv,  uid  Stlurdtj  Warning)  until  Twelve  u'CItvk,  und  M  oUicr  limes  hj  tppoli' 

(tJinOTMAK  DK  TOK  CnLRCB  OF  EHOLASD. 
f  itmiM^.  njiir  // — 

It  lUU  Ilrnn  kUc  <iI  B«lllibl<|  Iht  km 
•n  p^  ii  m)  dial  u  tutinf  uU,  <• 


ri\mt  \iMt  iifri.    Twn  Cut 


ItUaUx"  S 


NOTIOEB. 

Boolis  /or  Revieip,  ami  Correapondcnee  for  th^  Bdiior,  should  be  iaU, 
mitl-r  Cocer,  io  the  Ptthlitfhers, 

A'lf'  rii8ement<  tnil  he  recelred  by  Mr.  Freeman,  Qncen^s  Head  PcutMge^ 
r,ii'^i'uoxtrr  lltir ;  M«.  William  Ward,  48  Paternoster  Bow  ;  Messrs. 
Xki.so.v,  iV'rw  Bridge  Street;  and  hy  the  Pahli^Jienfy  Mkssrs.  Jldd 
AND  Glass,  New  Bridye  Street,  up  to  the  2j//*  of  each  Month, 


•    ^'^^»^*^>H^^»^^^^^l^^^^^^^^t^  ^^^^0%, 


BOOKS    BEOEIVED. 


Alive  or  Dead  ?    A  Tale  of  St.  CriiplnV  rarish. 

Hy  riris.  IIowoU.     l<ondon  :  Ja*.  lUackwood. 
A^;»lr.iti«:i^  from  tlii-  Inner,  the  Spiritual  Life.    Hy 

lli-iiry  McCunnack,  M.D.    Louduu :  Longman 

aiul  Co.  _ 

nibliojri-iphpr's  Manual  of  English  Literature.  By 

Wni.  ThiM.  L<»vrndi"«.    I/indon  :  H.  U.  Ujhn. 
UoUn's  Clawficul  Library— The  Kplgnuiid  of  Mar- 
tial.   London  :  IL  <i.  Bolin. 
Book  of  Job ;  in  EnjrUr«h  Ver-c.    By  IJeut.  Col. 

\V.  C.  Strathi'r.    Bath  :  BinnA  and  Cioodwln. 
Bondairc   in    the   Ikikehou^c.    By  John  LillvaU. 

London  :  Kent  and  Co. 
Chcsii  Praxis'.    B.  II.  Staunton.    London :  II.  G. 

Bohn. 
Christian    Life  (The).     By  Peter   Ba>-ne,  A.M. 

Kdinburfrh  :  Consttble  and  Co. 
Christiaiiitv  In  the    Pin't    Ctntury.     By  Charles 

Uoffiuan.    Edinburffh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
Children  of  other  Land».    By  Sara  Wood.    Lon- 

(h>:i :  (iroombrid{;e  and  Sous. 
Commnu  Sense  about  the  Church.    By  a  High 

Churchman.    London  :  llatchunl  and  Co.  ^ 
Coininentarv  on  the  Mwtk  of  Pi*ulms.    By  Wm. 

Df  Burjjh,  D.D.    Dublin  :  IIoiIuch,  Smith,  and 

Consumption:    its   Nature  and  Treatment.     By 

John  Epp>,  M.D.    London:  Sanderson. 
Connt  CaMiur :  Hi-*  Life  and  Career.    By  Basil  H. 

CiKipiT.    London  :  Judd  and  (.Jla*.-*. 
Echoes  of  Ktemity.    By  llenrictti  J.  Fry.    Bath : 

Binns  uud  Uoodwin. 
Gennuu  Urammar.    By  L.  M.  Tnchm.in.    Second 

t:dition.    London  ;  Lockwood  and  Co. 
Indc'iKMidency  in  Bristol.     By  llcv.  M.  Caaton. 

I^)nd(m :  Ward  and  Co. 
lutMiti.ius  of  the  Mind  (The),  Inductively  Investi- 
»rated.     By  the  Rev.  James  M'Coah,  LL.D. 
London :  John  Murray. 
James'  (Kev.  J.  A.)    Works.    Vol.  I.    Sermons. 

I.ondou  :  Hamilton  and  Co. 

Liclitcnstein ;  or,  the  Outlaw  of  Wurlemberff.    By 

J'.linor  M.  Swan.    Londt>n  :  James*  Blaekwood. 

Life  of  Bishop   Wilson,     a  VoN.    By  the  Rev. 

Jo-iLih  nateman,  .M.A.  lAindon  :  Juhn  Murray. 

Madimoi>:rlle  Muri  :    a  Tale  i»f   Modem  Home. 

2  Vols.    London  :  J.  W.  Pr.rkor  and  Son. 
Many  Ilappv  Bet  urns  of  the  Duv.    By  Mr.  and 
%lvA.  CoVden   Clarke.     Lcmdon :    i^ickwoo<l 
and  Co. 
Men  \»  ho  have  made  thembclves.   I^ndon  :  James 

Blackwood. 
Mis.sionan'  Martyr  of  Di'lhi.    By  James  Culross, 

.\.M. '  Loudon :  J.  Ileaton  and  Son. 
Modem  Europe:    a  School  Ilistor}'.      By  Joho 

I.oril,  A.yU    London :  Simpkin  and  Co, 
Old  l-'ricnd-H  and  Now  AcquaiiitancoN.    By  Agnes 

Strickland.    Londtm  :  Simpkin  and  Co. 
Orltfinal  Aiistmlian  Pniverbi,  A'c.  Bv  Jai«.  Sinclair. 
Our  Ilomi'  lslnnd:t:   their  l*nblic  Works.    By  the 
Rev.   Thomas  Milnor,  M.A.,  &c.     London : 
KiHjriun.s  Tract  socitiy. 
<>ur  flouK-lf.vs  Poor.  A-e.    Bv  the  Author  of  "  Helen 
Lind^y,  or.  The  Trial  of  Faith."    London : 
JamoH  Ni^l)et  and  Co. 
ioeinM:  Lyrical,  Didaclic.  and  Romantic,    ByM. 
H.  G.  Cruiktfliaiik.    Loniioii*,  \\ci\\x<(^m  «xi!\ 

Poiiv*H  Dream  (The).  A  Ta\o  ot  \Xie  l/i'^ct 
ilr'^ions.  IJy  TUoxna»  Flummcx.  lAii^oTi: 
Judd  and  Glast<. 


Prophet  of  Naxareth  (The).    With  Preface,  hj 

Ucv.  Joha  C.  Miller,  D  J).    London :  Knight 

and  Son. 
Prayer-Book  Chants :  Arranged  for  Foot  Voices, 

with    .Vuompaniment.       By    Henry   John 

Gauntlet. 
Public  Speaker  (The),  and  How  to  Hake  one.  By 

a  Cambrii^'  Man.    hatukaa. :  Nlsbvt  and  Oo. 
Revival  (The;  in  its  Physical,  PsTchi^  and  Re- 
ligious Aspects.    Bt  W.  M.  MrUkinson.    Lon- 
don :  Ch&,iiman  and  Uall. 
Rills  from  the  Fountain.    By  the  Rcr.  Riehaid 

Newton,  D.D.    I/mdon :  Knight  and  Sons. 
Roots  and  FriUU  of  Christian  Life.    Ry  the  Rer. 

Wm.  Ara^t.    London  :  Nelson  and  ikms. 
Sabbath  Ualtjigs  bi  Life's  Wilderness.    By  H. 

Ontis.  London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co. 
Saul,  a  Dnuua,  in  S  Part>.    London:  BanpsoD 

liOw,  Son,  and  Co. 
Saved  and  Unlived.    London  :  Werthcim  and  00. 
Samuel,  the  :*rophet.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Strd. 

London :  2.  Nelson  and  Sons, 
.^hleiermachcf  (The  Life  and  Letten  of),    Tk«M- 

htod  by  1  rvdericA  Rowan.    ^Yols.    London : 

Smith,  Elicr,  and  Co. 
Self  Uelp.    Ly  Somuil  Smiles.    London^:   John 

Murray, 
Scruions.    By   the  Rer.  Henry  Ward   Beecher. 

V«I.  I.    Lindon  :  J.  Heaton and  Son. 
Sidereal  Heavens  (The).  By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D., 

London  :  Ward  and  Co. 
Social  ReUgicn   KxempUflcd    (Bv  the  Bar.  M. 

Maurice).    7th  Kdition.    Edited  bvjhe  Rev. 

T.  NioholK.    London:  Ward  and  oK 
Sunday  at  Hrme.    Part  U8.    London :  Beiigioas 

Tract  Socl2ty. 
Thoughts  on  ihc  liturg}-.     By  the  Rer,  Philip 

(iell,  M.A.    London :  Werthcim  and  Co. 
Tradet*'  Unions  and  Strikes.    By  T.  J.  Dunning. 
Unseen  (The).    DiscourMM  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Laa- 

delB.    jA>udon  :  J.  NlKbet  and  Co. 
Victorian  Laiidcjapc  Gardeners'  Guide.   By  James 

Sinclair. 
Weaver's  Family  (Tlie).  By  the  Author  of  "  Dive* 

and  Loaai  as.  &c.''  London :  Judd  and  GU*4. 
Wiseman's  (Lr.)  Popish  Literary  Blunders  Ex- 
,     nosed.    By  Chas.  JI.  CoUette.  London  :  llaU, 

Virtue,  ar-d  Co. 
Yes  and  No ;  cr.  eiimpses  of  the  Great  Conflict. 

3  Vols.    LiUidon :  Macmillan  and  Co. 


PERIODia\LS. 

Bible  Readers*  Journal.    Jan. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra.    Jan. 

Cassell's  I  llusuvted  HiktOT}' of  England.    FutL 

Sew  Serif-;*. 
Con^reffatioaa.  Pulpit.    Feb. 
Corresimudant  (Le).    Jan.  25,  I960. 
Cornhill  Maf^aalne.    No.  2. 
Kvangelical  (Ivristendom.    Jan.  and  Feb. 
Kvanpelicol  Mapizinc.    Feb. 
Frii>iid  (The).     VoK  18.    No.  205. 
(iood  Words.    Part  2. 
Liberator.    Jan.  and  Feb. 
\Ai:«  UcMLt.    Nj.  U.    Vol.  4. 
\TtA^^a»^.\\kv:^n^«slak.«B^  Ecclednitleal  EB^ydo* 

X^ftwVVC^^VMCKiJEA,  1«a. 


IB  U  E  3Sr  1^  ^  IsT, 

OUTH  AFRICAN  PORT,  SHERRYT 

A  Pint  SuBple  ot  tiittli  for  !2<  Stainpa. 


EXCELSIOR      BRANDY. 

l^ktu  or   nrown,   lii:  pvr  Uiillon.  or  3(tL  por   Itaain. 
jun.    (■"iiiiitry  onlcni  niusi  piuiIhIu  ■  Hi'iiilHani-'if.    ("rut*  (lliapiH 
■if  I.i.iiilim."    Vrla  l.lati  funwnlvil  nn  jijiplliattliio. 


IA1IZ8     L.    DEHMAH, 
65     FENCHURCH     STREET,      LONDON 


PLUMBE'S    GENUINE   ARROW-ROOT 

In.    6il.  jHir  lb., 
^iitiild  hr  turd  in  nrafprrnca  t( 
UKUt  DDlrUiauii  lUH  lur  gvnml  n«. 

lUl-lIUT  ON 

I  ktx  inbf  •<lnl  PSmiibtt  Ai. ..  _.  ... . ._  .  

J<  (■i-vl'n,  ud  of  iiiiaiiii  qiulli;  ;  i^ul  la  «ll  iMpi>'u  »  Uii  iMt  urnoiiJ*.  tni  "tilth  M  Iiloli  ■ 

ill}  diut«].  |(l|n'<)<  "Aitou*  BnU  Bm»l*.  1U>.' 

llirMtiont  mnJ  TNtimonlala  with  rarb  jitckft  » 
nniab«,  3  Alio  PUce.  Aile  SWooi,  L.inJnii.  E.  BcUlUd  In  London  bj  Ssow,  Patemoirtj 
Row:  FUHD.  Ulinn:t<jn;Unii«ii',  5l(>ani>  Klr«rti  Wuxim^i  Lm>vii, UoorgMo  Stra«1 
Hum,  Cwnb«rweU. 

•,•  AGENTS  WANTED.  (B8Q' 


R  AsBOwOinirr  bt  I)b.  lltHtu.. 


^> 


CONSUMPTION  &c 


TniRTY-SECOXBEDrnON,  riIjirty-w«rodThonMnd,)nf  Mr.GB 
Tniivu  Co^OBrvK'*  Wnrii,  •hnwlar  tbe  Causm,  Sjmptuiii*,  Pn)|tt«u,  uid 
■iiCf*Bfiil  Troatment,  with  rtcwirt  tiiebl;  mtureitiitif  uun  uf  Cum.     Pwt  Irmi  far  Fi^ 
(ituDtia,  froni  the  Author,  Coombo  I^mlge,  rmskbam,  3.E      N.Ii.— .\t  1 
ThUMbiy,  aiid  HituAla;  Hnrubiti  niitil  Tnlve  u'Clock.  tiiil  at  nUicr  tlnien  bj  ii|ipoli 
Blooiy. 
nTOjkCT  FROM  A  UETTaa  or  A  CLXBGY»aN  op  the  CBCRCH  of  ta.'01.ANl>. 

FtnnhafK,  ntor  tl . 

"  0«t  air^^AHtiMtb  hhuuHi  Duliiniiia  U  t"^  Icunvt  bu  lUU  [tifoi  huu  -'- 


Ian  nMlT>d  ftioi  rtq.  fdr^Mn  I  hAK  him  nlljrn  In  oivcn  ttla  In  i 
muHm  >r  U»  •lMpl»'  ai  tmhM,  |imiluii>(  t  tiniwigi  Is  ifMliit^  •»'  I 
HBlpHIkndUiKUIinaitliUrllMnruuDicfllTiiH  Ml  UHiKlialiibiawiil 


.1  »IJ,  wl 


MtiiaSUtoit|>^>iS'li>[egl,lialTwu«<nUfii»I-4ii!prlt>'oaHDfU.    Tmi 


ibllUlbU^,  KIhIui 


EUROPEAN  &  COLONIAL  WINE  COMPANY, 

122  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

The  nlvn-e  Company  has  been  fonned  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  IMvate  Families  with  I*urc  >Vinesof  the  highest  character,  at  a  saving  of  at  last 
thirty  per  cent. 

PES  DOZ 

SOUTH  AFBZOAN  PORT     ...  20s.  ft  24i 

SOXTTH   AFRICAN  BHEBBT  20s.  ft  24i 

(Tlie  finest  ever  introduced  to  this  Country.) 

BOTAL  VIOTOBIA  SHERRY   .---••      328. 

(A  truly  excellent  and  natural  Wine.) 

8BLENDID  OLD  BORT  428. 

(Ten  years  in  the  wood.) 

PALE  OOGNAO  BRANDY  •  528.  and  Ml. 

SBARKLING  EFERNAY  CHAMPAGNE       •       -       •       •      388. 

(Equal  to  that  usually  charged  608.  per  Doz.) 

ST.  JULIEN  CLARET 288. 

(Pure  and  without  acidity.) 

COLONIAL  BBANDY  (Fale  or  Brown),  •     •   168.  and  188.  per  OaL 

(The  finest  imported.) 
BOTTLES  AND  PACKAGES  IXCLUDED. 

TERM9,  Casli  or  Reference.  Delivered  free  to  any  London  Railway  StaticB. 
Country  orders  to  be  acoomponied  with  a  remittance.  Price  Lista  sent  free  on 
application. 

WILLIAM  KEID  TIPPING,  Manager. 

PLUMBE'S    GENUINE   ARROW-ROOT, 

Is.  6cL  per  lb., 

Should  be  n^ed  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  greatly  preferred  by  the  most  eminent 
Physicians  in  London  for  Invalids,' and  as  the  best  food  for  Infants.  It  also  fbrmta 
light  nutritious  diet  for  general  use. 

Repobt  ox  Plvmbe's  Abbow-Root  bt  1)b.  Hassall. 

"  I  hhw  sntijtctcd  rinmbc'i  Arruw.Uuot  to  careftil  examination,  iiilcnncopical  andchtniical.  I  find  StioU 
perfect ly  irt^niiie.  and  of  iiupcrior  quality  ;  equal  In  all  nvpecU  to  thi*  best  fiennuda.  for  which  so  hf^b  spriei 
is  a-iually  cbarfred.  (Sibmed)  ••Arthvr  Hall  IUmall,  M.D.'^ 

Direction!*  and  Testimonials  with  each  packet  which  bears  the  sijrnature  of  A.  S. 
PhmilHs  3  Alio  Place,  Alio  SStreet,  London,  E.  Retailed  in  London  by  Snow,  Paternoster 
Row;  FoKi),  Irfinjrton;  MoBOAX,  {:>loane  Street;  Williams  &  Lloyd, Moorgatc  Street; 
Mbdes,  CamberwoU. 

•»•  AGENTS  WANTED.  (225) 


CONSUIVIPTION  & 


qilllRTY-SECOXD  KDITIOX.  (Thirty-i==(voiia  Tliousand,)  of  Mr.  (;e<.rge 

*"  "  "^  and  only 

for  Five 

tpi     ".'  —  - — , -w «.», -.w„^w,  -  v^«....ii., ..-.-«     ^,.-*.     ...  ~v....«  ^..  Tuesdayi 

iJuirsday,  and  SaturcUy  Mornings  until  Twelve  o'clock,  and  at  other  times  by  appoint- 
ment only.  ^  o  rf    sir 

KXTIl*\CT  FROM  A  LETTER  ciF  A  C'LERCYMAK  OF  THE  t'lirUOn  OF  ENGIJLND. 

J'arxonaflft  uvar  II 


I  ti«f.     *'  '*'[ •7-*'tn'»"«;h  pcfi'onally  niilctiown  to  von,  I  cannot  l»ut '  t.ilr  Ifrom  ^i-nse  ul  gmtitnde]  Iht  bene 
W?i  .1*  ''"J'T.  "**"*  >*^*    ^^^  ^'^'^^'^  ^  ^^^'^  Vc«T\ '<v\VVt^\<N  •.**vvw  vain  in  my  chest  on  takini;  erld,  ni 
"ii'uion  i»i  the  mndplpe  or  tracbva,  vv«>«^'>«^^vj(  »v  f.\i.vwM&«-  \\\«v^»VNt.«  »v.\\neKeKm^^««Afor|'rtr«I]um 
i»ninl  creat  be  ncfil  in  thh  cnmitlaml  from \ cut  iw^CVkwc.  iKn  \.w.«  \x  >Nt\\V\v  ^wVN'wtxTci  A^&»  vvirs  \Vtaii&A. 
»t  fc  lift  it  to  apiH-Hf  iii  print ,  \i\ii  you  arc  wc\  mw  \«.  iwvv  Yns'-vN*"  vy^fr  .,*  v..    XN»*«\\Mi^Nfi^n«  ^»A».,\wcNBM»#*fcj*. 
"*•"  Mr.  CoNoiiJbVL  will  (UmUh  Vbe  iusn«  ut  Wi\a  ^^ti\\»isA.\\  w\Wvw^ .  ^^* 


beoeai 

itb 

ba«i 


THE    ECLECTIC 


iBomijIjt  £itbic)u  aiA  iBtficellans. 


cosTEEjrrs. 

ON  TUB  OBiara  OP  8P£C!BS      ...        ...       .»        ,..       »<        ■■.    O^  ( 

THJt  rtHttV  ARCTIC  EXPKDITION  TO  THB   NOttTH-WEST,    Bji 

Uov.  J.  iULDVDc  Dboith „.         -'    '• 

THOMAS  BKCKPT      : 

LAHT  TKAK'S  CAHNIVAL  IX  BOUB       ...        i 

MaVt  yROit  MY  OURX.    S;  Fiuduiu  BucuU     ...        M, 

Anj^CLAV        

PBOTBSTANT  MOVEMENT  :s  n-ALV 

nmw  NoncEs  ov  rbcent  iiibluutioks  >— 

1.  l<Aa  AiKill  luuH,  1.  Tki  rmul  fUvniKl.  X  Biw<tlrT  Uibi  UW  Qticliiil  Lonffiiic*  ■! 
«.  UtnhtB'i  ODi|>rL  I.  The.HuHyof  ilwlWIb,  1,  Tb-' LilVnt  BWIiinl  liiOll,  i<r»i- P-Wn- 
tan.  «.  Th'  MinUUi^  WoMw.  :.  Tlix  n>rU  lUid  [ji**  ul  Ult  »•  Tlv  IA>  <uul  Idlnar 
D<  it»  Brt.  iHUdtl  Dtkn',  Ii.n.  II.  rir(rnnMi>ftau  Ul*  Alp*  WUivIUiM.  10,  ilwMutroi 
P«tkct-tuUc.    11.  IIw  DbmAul  Ud  tUc  rorl. 


LONVQ^'■ 

JUDD  &  GLA«S,  KEW  BRIDGE  STREET, 

AOT  GlC.VY'S  1>'N  KOAU  : 


gWwiWM 


O.  tiAUJ^  QLUGOW:  JU»)  J,  KOUei!!  " 


IB 


^oJe»  Jot 


V'dJlJ  CarH^ionAniM /l»rB 


wwrf'T  Qotw,  to  the  PtiUi^n. 

vjiU  fM  nwiciv/  ha  Mil  FnU 


Patt-rnorfer  Hois  ;  mi 


WtLLlAll  \ 

street ;    mid  bff 


jjSD  GtASJ,  /few  Bridge  BItrH,  uy  la  t, 


Draai 

LB  rVoD  th  inn    ^ 
iMgcniTMck,U.ti 


BOOKS    SBOBf 


1    Luiituwu   I  Vm] 


''sa 


o  •rami      n       (■   MUun  iM  TruKnint      Ut 

Mm 

i»b^  Kppt  N  0     l/mdiM    Skiukrwa 

r              1         n      H    arm     UyLuLin. 

\VL 

•MiITmI 

uilc  nJ  in      lUIh 

iM 

eoiM  ] 

Dm 

1.      iHuH  Tb. 

•r  J 

r  u.    M  Cut™. 

«^ 

Thi^ 

IcUad      Uy  ttm  Bcv   Jubm  M  Ooih,  1  L.D 

oSl 

TnilBO 

June)  CB"    J    AJ   *  'k*     Vol    L    Scmuu. 
Liindua     UUDllUm  ncd 

^TUS 

LshWiuMa    u[  UidOuU.                    n 

VUMHiB 

,    K  iiwM  K-rmn     U 

flkd 

Ute  or  BUhop  w-Um 

h.r>^ 

Jo*U.BB&wn« 

<n«l 

Knit  autuOv  Uort     n 

iHBua' 

S  V  l>     Umi  m     } 

"T.™"'g',.T3ii;;.'',.,...,^.. ...;.., 

Vanad: 

T  A.II, 


* 


48  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 


Tho  STAR  LIFE  ASSUEANCE  SOCIETT  was  founde4  in  the  Tear 
1843. 

The  advantages  it  offers  to  Assurers  include  all  the  benefits  which  have 
been  developed  during  tho  progress  of  tho  system  of  Life  Assurance. 

BONUS. — Three  distinct  calculations  have  been  made  with  a  view  of 
appropriating  the  surplus  sum  or  profit  arising  from  the  operations  of  the 
Society.  At  the  last,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1859,  the  Actuary 
reported  that,  after  putting  by  £180,379  18s.  lOd.  as  a  reserve  for 
future  contingencies,  there  was  available  for  division  £67,347  16s.  9d. ; 
and  the  following  Tables  will  show  the  practical  effect  of  this  and  previous 
divisions  at  the  ages  specified  : — 


Entnmce. 

Sam 
Auurcd. 

Amomit  paid  to 
the  Office. 

Bonus  added  to  the 

Sum  oaaured  in 

Fifteen  Years. 

Total  amount 
now  payable. 

£ 

£       8.     d. 

4:        8.     (I. 

X,            8. 

d. 

15 

1000 

213     15     0 

183     19     0 

1183     19 

0 

20 

1000 

280      0     0 

190     12     0 

1190     12 

0 

25 

1000 

310       7     6 

201     12     0 

1201     12 

0 

30 

1000 

365     12    0 

207       0    0 

1207       0 

0 

35 

1000 

410       7    G     1 

217      0    0 

1217      0 

0 

40 

1000 

480     17    6    1 

230      0    0 

1236      0 

0 

45 

1000 

5G5     12     G 

219      0    0 

1219      0 

0 

The  following  are  specimens  of  reductions  in  lieu  of  the  last  Bonus,  for 
Five  Years  ending  18G4  :  — 


Sum 
AsKurcil. 

' 

Annual  Premium 

Age. 

Annual 

! 
1 
1 

Premium.-*. 

Reduction. 

now  payable  fur  tho 
next  five  years. 

£ 

£ 

8. 

a. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£        8.       d. 

25 

KXK) 

21 

5 

10 

5 

IG 

0 

15       9     10 

30 

1000 

21 

7 

G 

G 

13 

0 

17     14      0 

35 

1000 

27 

19 

«4 

7 

11 

0 

20      5      2 

40 

1000 

32 

9 

2 

8 

19 

0 

23     10      2 

45 

1000 

37 

11 

2 

10 

8 

0 

27      G      2 

60 

1000 

45 

5 

0 

12 

12 

0 

32     13      0 

65 

1000 

5G 

15 

10 

IG 

G 

0 

40      9     10 

CO 

1000     . 

• 

1 

72 

7 

G 

21 

2 

0 

51       5      6 

All  inspection  of  these  Tables  show  results  which  have  but  few  equals 
in  the  history  of  Life  Assurance  ;  and  a  comimrisou  with  those  obtained 
during  tlie  same  term  by  any  similar  Institution  is  invited.     Prospect 
and  every  other  infonnation  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 

(122)  JESSE  HOBSO:t[,  S€cnUiff. 


p; 


EUROPEAN  &  COLONIAL  WINE  COMPANY, 

122  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Hid  ■hmOomtnai;  fawWea  funii»4  rtrtbaparriOHiiirniptilTliif  tbe  SnUUj;,  Omltji 
uit  PHnlf  IiwHUm  tritli  rtiro  Wliutf  uf  tb«  h^li«t\  ubimolw,  at  ■  ^yiat  c*  ■!  1«4 
tliirt  J  pn-  ceut. 

Ftaoat. 

SOUTH  ATRIOAM  POST     .        -        -  flOfl.  ft  2U 

I  aOtlTH    AFKIOAN  8HXBRT  -       30k.  ft  S4l. 

fTtie  Gufiit  Kva-  intrudnnil  la  tbli  Cmmtry.] 

F  BOTAL  YIOTOaiA  8HXXBT    -  -       -       -  ttt 

(A  trolf  uiocnunt  and  natnal  Witw.) 

SfiLENDtD  OLB  BOBT i3s. 

(Ton  jroon  In  tht  wood.) 

f  ALB  OOQHAO  BBAKDT*       -       -       •  Alt.  uidbk. 

SSABEUHQ  EPEBNAT  aHAUPAOHS       ■       •       •       -       $^ 

f  Kqaa!  ti  t^«t  otuitllr  tUunpU  SO*.  |M  DCi.) 

_        8T.  JULIEH  OLABBT Sfc. 

^f  ( Tore  and  witliwit  Vadtij.) 

^L.COLONIAI.BIlANDT(P&leflrBnrmi>,  -     -   »•.  uid  Ita.  PW  OiL 

^^H  (The  llnnt  Imptlal) 

^^■^  no'm.ia  am>  tackaob^  amvtxv. 

^^BBHR,  CMh  or    BcTerainL      PcUnnd  &m  in  w;   Loote  lumny  CmOH 

^K      OMDtr;  otden  U  be  ucotai»bk<l  vith   a  nBiiOuioE.      iMaa  IJfU  hM  Cm  a 

^H       arollMllnD. 

^V  WILLIAU  KUtTi  TTPiaTtO,  Mvufff. 

'  PLUMBE'S    GENUINE   ARROW-ROOT, 

K  6d  pot  lU, 

ffiuiubl  b»  used  in  prcforiuuic  to  ui;  o4)ivr.  It  U  pMli;  prKl^rrwl  Vy  iba  laM  MtfaB 
nifiilclana  )e  Lon^n  Tor  luvilliK  asd  u  tb«  bed  tooA  fur  loAorta.  U  BJfB  toWi 
littht  nnlKtii^tu  diet  tat  gfinmsl  uiir.. 

KrVOBT  OB   Pi.i:ltlii:'l  ABaow-BoOT  W  PR.  H«i*tt. 

"I  tuti <nit|lMWt1  Plointi*^  nrnn  riinit  In  l■ll^llllllllll^^^l^.l^l^T^^•^'— ' — '  ■*  "'"'  llli'l 
pWheilT(«iiInt.  inAoTiDpBlaiaiuUU]  tvitX  In  til  nmOiH  mm  ^-atlUvati^ta^tiAtUj^i 

DirsftiDUii  ui<l  TmlimoQut)*  witli  nu^  ]kk1fI  wUdi  ^"t*  tbe  li^iMtara  ^  A.  A 

Plumhti.  8  Ali,.  Pl««,  Alic  8tro«,  LujiOoti.  E.    JteuOldln  LwaiootjS***.  " — 

Itowt  Vkub,  liitmet4n;MaiLaAi',  8biuiG!ilr«e(i  Wmjuci  &  Llois, " 
Unus,  C«mbori»oll. 

•,*  AGENTS  WANTED. 


CONSUiVIPTION&c 


'rillRTY-.SJXrONll  EDITION,  m«rt>- *.-<■  m-i  Th.-.>u..n4>  nf  MrGi 
J-     TnoKju  Ckr:rojuvK'i  Work,  tboirina  Um  CtMm,  ;<'=><.(>■.•..  !-•'», _.«( 
"m.-oiiMftil  Triuibn«nt,  with  raoou  yKU;  lotdrwUns  a-" 
«KDp»,  tWim  lli«  Autbar,  OoMb*  Loin  IVdcbatn.  &.  t 
Tlrantday,  and  SetnrJaT  Montiaei  nrtuTrnttr  i/Clock.  ' 
Mtnt  only.  ^^ 

KXTtUCT  PltOK  A  !  J  .       . 


H         KXZ 


Cw  »!.— Ata«t> 


lOX  *'f  TTIT,  ■mXT.  AT? 


EUROPEAN  &  COLONIAL  WIN 

122  P.iLL  JIALL,  LONl 

TliiT  PmiQol.an  i.f  tht  nbcim  (.'ttmpBBj  bog  t  ..,_ 

JVi»i.t"  tvuilliM  ilwt  ihet  liav*  REmiCKD  ibifc  TAMB 

tliuir  I'rilniTT*  i.tir  I'uil  lii'ii.'tit  fit  tlip  nuw  i-inu-l.iumit. 

SOUTH    AFRIOAN  BHERBT       - 
SODTB  AFRICAN  PORT     ■ 

iTljiiSiiiHl  •i>r-r  iiitrwIucEdintoUiI*' 
EOYAt  VICTORIA  BHEEEY   -      -       -    . 
\A.  tTTilv  r.itullrnt  uiil  oatiml  V 
SPLENDID  OLD  SORT       ■       .       ■       ■ 

<'rnt  jimri  III  tint  wcioJ.) 
PALE  COOWAO  BEANDY  -  -  -  - 
6PAKELIN0  EFEBNAV  OHAlitPAOin: 

jK^juuI  to  tkal  uDuall;  uluu^il  (iO(.< 
ST.  JULIEH  CLARET-       -       ■       .       ■ 

(Pure  Hiul  mw  from  mUUjJT 

BOTTI-ES  iSfO  rACKAOBS  IKCltlll 

Six  Dozen  di'tlvend  FrDu  tu  any  R^lwaj  Hbitiun  in  SUM 

ce  lUfimnoe.    CoimtrT  Ordeta  to  Iw  ao«aai|Mffd*d  wUk  kH 

^  cm  iii<|>1lcais<ia.    Cbwiuts  m  bn  araonl  mscwT  A  Q 

~    Ic  psjubln  to 


TIIE    BEST   HEMEDY    FOR    DtDIGESTIOS !  1 ! 

NORTON'S    CAMOMILE   PILLS 

An  robfidnillf  rKnnnin«iil*J  u  s  simple  but  ecruii)  T«me<]7  fir  IndigHitlan,  wbi«K 
tluDuiK  of  luarl^itll  tbedbouM  to  Hlucb  ma  araaahjcqt,  bain^  >  Untklnow  uiiU.-r 
pnwful  Mul  tMni-nvini,  that  It  In  wltli  ju»liw  uIIhI  llir ''  Nktun]  ittroaeilianrT  ut 
BoiDu  Sinnmch."  f  UHton^s  Pili^  Mt  uo  ■  powerful  tonia  uid  C'licnJ  tperlml, 
'n^d  in  their  rip«T«tliiD.  mi*  ludor  atij-  circunaUueM,  «uid  IboDMOiu  of  )«twui«  okD  i 
bnt  intLBKin;  la  tbt  l«Ei*fitB  la  ba  dnritcd  riotn  tbeir  nu. 

SoU  ]o  Goiiles,  »t  14.  list,  2a.  M.,  ud  11*.  OMh  in  rvwjr  town  in  t&e  wnnlij. 


A   Cl.EAH   COMrLEXIOXi:: 


EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWER! 

(.n(lly  wc-jimmnodej  fjc  Si'fl«ninj.  Iiii].ni'inj,  BB«nlK;lnit,  »nd  troMnln/  | 
Sfcio,  still  girini  it  n  tlmnii ioi(  and  ohBrmlng  iii>i>wir»uti«.  It  "ill  «"uip'¥l*lj' -— ^^ 
Tun,  Sunburn.  Jii-iliirM,  &*•„  tod  by  Ita  DjilaUDln  and  ilwling  qnulltin,  rradtr  t1 
ton.  |^1»M*.  luid  /rte  fnnti  drjucM.  Jul.  cImt  tL  fruiu  Biurji  buuiour,  proplu,  or  crujitii 
•aJ  t?  cvntinoiug  iti  um  iinly  a  niiurt  tint*,  iha  ikin  irll)  buootno  titi4  oodUhih 
md  nnoDlti,  and  tlw  ci)iDjil«xi«D  fcifcatly  el«u  and  tiMnUfvL 

Sold  in  BMtlM.  iviee  2a.  M.,  by  all  Uediomu  Taiukn  and  Itefustcn. 


FOB  GOUT,  liHErMATISlI.  Ai"D  EHEUMATIC  GOUT, 


GOUT  AND    RHEUMATIC    PILL 

surlniti  null  sftfe  n-nirdj.     Thpj  rwil«r«  tmrnuiliitj  to  tLu  nurTM,  gho 

(he  (tomaeb,  uid  slnofcth  lo  th>  «l>alc  sjstem,    No  olbcr  Ucdicinii  iTsn  tM  eoDi|!'Ui*l  I 
lli«<M  vxollanl  Pllla.  ai  tb«7  preienl  ili*  dtiordnr  f^onj  nttackI»K  th«  MumMli  or  b 
and  liaTO  nutoraJ  tliODWod*  mini  piin  Mil  m'ntry  to  liMlIb  and  tiomferl. 
6«l<i  I>r  all  Hedlctna  VHuleri,  at  la.  li<l ,  or  2l  fid.  j>«r  Box. 


IXFLTTENZA,  COUGHS,  AKI>  COLDS. 


SIMCO'S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEEC 

JatbanaM  vfiJcncioiu  rvuimly  uftrillwoTcrwl  r<ir  ths  relief  of  penoni  iDiTaring  frw 
The  Brtt  two  dwoH  ^nvrally  nrrwrt  the  (.roarvsa  of  lbl»  liUlrcinli.g  ijonijJaIr 

■  (MrmtHniDcc  completely  reniuT«  it,    UbUdrvn'o  oouflit,  w  wall  m  niw 

Ifel  AAulla,  will  ba  nimovod  h/  a  fen  doan  4fr((]noD.tl7  bjt  ttie  Bnt).  sad  AstlmUttl 
*  I  nrorlotBity  W  tiM  liani  abl*  lo  \i*  inwu  In  had,  b»TP  rc4.iiTtd  Ilia  u'     '' 
naflM^r  Sloua'a  BaBcoM  of  LinM«d. 

Ifsdicine  V«nd«n,  b  IlattlM, «  It.  lid.  and  2»  Od.  each. 


MUTtlAL  ITl'E  A8SLIIANXE. 


^  THE   UNITED    KINGDOM 

Etmiitriintt  ni  Ctnttal  'Sgriiliihiit  Snslittfl 

1    AUEUUllK    I'UCE.    D>N't»IX    BRllKiE.    l<>Si>ns,| 


■       3,368 


)MI1 


IiwUntm    wwute  «f  1S,DM  PniidM    kw*    ham 

■adaiM  of  iht  Tmt  ndinc  SUt  DfNvbK,  MM. 
Mutf.  1  Abmm  Amiid.  I  V««  Fm 

£&03,B80  I      £17.890  Stt.  8 


ftom  Imurj.  lUl.  W  DMiMbM^  UM-«  Tmh 
FoUidn  IwrnL  I  Amku  &anm«.  I         Auul  1* 

6,426  I         £1.016.679         |     £S6,000  Oft  < 

ri«K  Janutr,  UH.  M  Jnwr,  lMa-4  Tmh. 
fdidMlMMd.  I  UMsnt  AMQMt  t         Asm 

10,679  I         £1,6&4,386         |     £fiS,17^ 

^^ffflT1^1^it*^  OnHftL 

n».-niw.  isu.  1  £136.406  |      £43.14 

iii^couW.  18S9.  £285,000  £99,0 

I  T«».  £146,603  I     £40,ft 


T.  WfcVM.i.l. 
MHUL  A  Mmcin  r-«u    Di  niUHai  nmns. 
Aall>n  'ir    "A  Inp  la  alcfa  ■  Vg^HB." 


MtiB  awl  »hUrt*  -V 


r.R.!).     To).  1. 
Jiannilarr  « t)M  Ut 

Rurin.  n  ri.    ).« 
am«  MnlrkixL    tJ 


•BArrht)H><Itoll«A    Lnm. 


THE    BEST    KEMEDY    FOR    INDIGESTION!!! 


NORTON'S   CAMOMILE  PILLS 

Are  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  but  certain  remedy  for  indigestion,  which  is 
the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  diacaijes  to  which  we  are  subject,  being  a  Medicine  so  uniformly 
grateful  and  beneficial,  that  it  is  with  justice  called  the  "  Natural  8trengthener  of  the 
Human  Stomach/'  Norton's  Pills  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  general  aperient,  are 
mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persona  can  now 
bear  testimony  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  l|d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  lis.  each  in  every  town  in  the  country. 

Cacttion. — Be  sure  to  ask  for  Norton's  Pills,  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase 

the  various  imitations. 


A    CLEAR    COMPLEXION!!! 


EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

Is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beautifying,  and  Preserving  the 
Skin,  and  giving  it  a  blooming  and  charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  remove 
Tan.  Sunburn,  Redness,  Ac,  and  by  its  Babiamic  and  Healing  qualities,  render  the  Skin 
Boft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &o.t  clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or  eruption, 
and  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time,  the  skin  will  become  and  continue  soft 
and  smooth,  and  the  complexion  perfectly  clear  and  beautifd. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine  Venders  and  PerltimerB. 


FOE  GOUT,   rJIEl\MATIS:\r,  ANT)  EIIEUMATIC  GOUT. 


GOUT  AND    RHEUMATIC    PILLS 

Are  a  cortJiin  anil  safe  remedy.  They  restore  tmcquillity  to  the  nerves,  give  tone  to 
the  Btonineh,  and  strength  to  the  wliole  HVJ'tem.  No  other  Medicine  can  be  compared  to 
these  cxcelU'Tit  Pill",  a**  they  prevent  the  disorder  from  attacking  the  stomach  or  head, 
and  have  restored  thousands  fro:n  pain  and  misery  to  health  and  comfort. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Venders,  at  Is.  Ud  ,  or  Ss.  9d.  per  Box. 


INFLUKXZA,   COUGHS,  AND   COLDS. 


SIMOO'S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED 

Is  the  raost  cfficjicious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  relief  of  per!»ons  suffering  from 
Influenza.  The  first  twu  dosos  penerally  arrest  the  progress  of  this  distressing  complaint, 
and  u  little  jM*r>cvorauce  cumph'tely  removes  it.  Children's  coughs,  as  well  as  recent 
ones  in  Adults,  will  be  removed  by  a  few  doses  ^fre«:|ueutly  by  the  first),  and  Asthmatic 
persons,  who  previously  had  not  been  able  to  lie  down  in  bed,  have  received  the  utmost 
benefit  from  the  use  of  Simco's  Essence  of  Linseed. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Venders,  in  Bottles,  at  la.  lid.  and  28  9d.  each. 


in'.Dl  iTluX   III-  TlIK  WIXE   AXD   sriP.IT  DUTIES. 

EUROPEAN  <&~GOLONIALWINE  COMPANY, 

V22  PALL  iEALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


ROYAL  VIOTOEIA  SHERRY       -  -    27b.  per  doz. 

(lliB  Maiuliiftl  cif  Kxcvllonc,..! 

Splendid  Old  Fort   378.  Sparlding  Eperna;  Champagne,  34b. 

I'lVii  y.sir*  in  lU.i  "-."kI.I  i    iKquiilto  UiitC  uMiaily  oli-H'ijuU  iMi.  1I.4.) 

Finest  Cognac  Brandy   ■Hn,  &  52a.  St.  Jnlien  Claret  24s. 

I  I'iil.-  i.p  ili-mi-ri.)  ll'uri-  ..d.I  Ir«-  iVinn  nri.li.y.l 

1.  &  248.  per  doi. 

TACKJOLS     IKi.LVHEP. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  FORT,  SHERRY,  &c., 

I'i'tiG  tiii>.'>t  vvrr  iiUrtiduCvd  iiiw  tU'u  l 
Air.       lIuTTI.Kii       A 


■Pri 


applic! 

Country  Ot^kTi  lo  be 
ac(V]m|>iiniiil  nllhkltc- 

I'ltft    <)flii>e     Onleri 
luailf  {wjbIiIp  to 
W.  EEID  TIPI'IHa, 
Uanacei. 


o<^; 


\9 


\^t 


rvwvrcHEl 


Every  Watch Jn  the  l^est  Style,  jind  most  carefully  ntiiBhcd. 

....■.,1  (■ai4....  iii„1  J.  «-,.i:iHl.  ■      l^isliiy.      _  HUv,T  (■««.,  »,<!  .1,.».  1!,~1  _      ,      liiaklj:. 

ni:N'Ti.KVK\-s.  AB,   C|  i:i^:Nir.KMi:\ii.  ABC' 


IW'UIH'irt  l^ai^iii-Biaih  Uvttt . 

l.\l»K*. 
]|iirij:.>ii1id  l'.-n^n]vlL.4i.  n(Mt  ui 
Hat,  <iMiitlAin)  rn,cmMti'JH 
|iii|irrinr  (iiw^a  i^Ti  r  . ....   . 

!:l<ViUii>i:ii'rlMj>slni>.i;il  t%tin 
KliAU  I.,«ial->n-II>iB|.  lA'T.Tt    . 
10  Uufinj.;    nLTXR,  U 


Breiy  Watch  SUUa'U7Exam\Aft&^'d&ftd,Kad  its  Perfonnaace  Qnaxaiiteed. 

I'l-r-T'tFl-UF.  >>H1'I^11S  V\\\XU\.Y.  \*VN\>¥.\l.,ti\\.\.  V.YVVASf.-TOH'fcV^  K\^?,VtlOX. 

John  bennett  ,6%  &.ft^civ«.^»«K«.^VQ»s«s*.. 


'£au/t^<^4  '' 


n  lOE  ONE  shill:    \  i   ^     xpi    ir] 


'/ 


[JI      8.   ' 


ECLECTIC! 
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